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Art.  I. — l.HUtoria  de  la  Dominadcm  de  los  Arahes  en  EitMfia, 
sacada  de  varios  manuscritos  y  memoritu  Arabigaa.  For  el 
Doctor  D.  Jos^  Antonio  Conde,  del  Gremio  y  Claustro  de  la 
Uoiirersidad  de  Alcala ;  Individao  de  numero  de  la  AcadoEnia 
Espafiola,  y  de  la  de  la  Historia,  su  Anticuario  y  Bibliotecario  ; 
de  la  Sociedad  Matritense^  y  Corresponsal  de  la  Academia  de 
Berlin.     3  torn.  Madrid. 

2.  Hisiaria  del  Rebelion  y  Castigo  de  los  Moriscos  del  Reyno 
de  Oranada^  hecha  por  Luis  del  Marmol  Carvajal.  Se- 
guoda  impresion,    2  torn.  Madrid. 

I^REAT  fortunes  in  literature  are  sometimes  made  by  men 
^^  who  set  out  with  a  very  small  capital, — ^he  who  has  only 
one  talent  putting  it  out  to  good  interest  and  employing  it  well, 
while  the  five  wiUi  which  another  has  been  entrusted  are  dissi- 
pated and  ipske  no  return.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  race 
IS  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Bril- 
liant powers  are  not  more  likely  to  delight  others  than  they  are 
to  lead  the  possessor  astray ;  but  mediocrity,  where  there  is 
prudence  to  chuse  its  path  wisely,  and  perseverance  to  proceed 
in  the  path  thus  chosen,  seldom  fails  of  reaching  the  end  at 
which  it  aims.  Medio  tutissimus  ibis,  which  is  often  a  false 
maxim,  and  sometimes  may  prove  a  fatal  one,  holds  good  here, 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  daily  business  of  the  world.  D. 
Josd  Antonio  Conde,  the  late  historian  of  the  Spanish  Moors, 
affords  an  example  of  this.  Without  any  other  requisite  for  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  than  a  full  share  of  industry,  he  has 
secured  for  himself  a  permanent  place  in  Spanish  literature;  and 
having  fixed  upon  a  subject  which  is  equally  attractive  and  im- 
portant, he  has  attained  a  reputation  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  bis  own. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  his  work,  and  the  only  one  which  the 
author  lived  to  carry  through  the  press,  comprises  the  history  of 
the  Ommeyades  in  Spain.  The  second  takes  in  the  subsequent 
ages  of  anarchy,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Almoravides  and 
iUmodades.     liie  third  relates  chiefly  to  Granada — the  last, 
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2  Dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

and,  for  that  reason^  the  most  interesting  of  the  Moorish  states. 
This  is  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most  splendid,  portion  of 
Moorish  history ;  it  has  a  moral,  melancholy  character, — the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  state^  indeed^  are  always  less  impressive  to 
a  reflectire  reader  than  its  decline  and  fall ;  the  strong  features 
botli  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  mind  are  nowhere  more  forcibly 
displayed  than  here ;  our  present  attention,  therefore,  will  be 
directed  to  this,  with  its  dreadful  sequel^  Uie  persecution  and 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 

Granada,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  and  named 
by  certain  Jews  there  gathered  together,  after  the  final  disper- 
sion of  their  nation,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Spanish 
Moors  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  a  time 
when,  4n  Moorish  language,  the  precious  flock  of  the  Moslem 
was  daily  assailed  and  worried  by  the  wolves.  They  had  re- 
ceived an  irrecoverable  overthrow  in  the  great  battle  of  Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  a  battle  which,  divested  of  its  machinery  of 
miracles,  is  admitted  by  their  historians  to  have  been  as  deci- 
sive and  destructive  as  the  Spaniards  describe  it ;  nothing  suc- 
ceeded with  them,  they  say,  after  Alonso,  whom  God  curse ! 
achieved  that  victory.  Mahommedan  empires  are  established 
by  force  and  kept  together  by  fear ;  that  of  the  Almohades, 
having  no  other  foundation  and  no  other  simport,  was  now 
subverted.  Aben  Mahommed,  the  Green  Miramamolin,  re- 
crossed  the  straits  after  his  defeat,  and  from  that  time  the 
African  and  Spanish  Moors,  though  cJften  in  alliance,  were  never 
again  united  under  one  sovereign.  The  Walies  and  petty  Royalets 
asserted,  each  for  himself,  a  precarious  independence;  and 
the  Moslem  being  thus  divided,  unity  and  policy,  as  well  as 
power,  were  wanting  either  to  take  advantage  of  favourable 
occasions  when  they  occurred,  or  to  make  head  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  now,  with  consolidated  strength,  steadily 

Eursuing  the  determined  purpose  of  recovering  what,  after  the 
ipse  of  five  centuries,  they  still  regarded  as  their  rightful 
country.  During  this  anarchy  the  Castillians  approached  Gra- 
nada, and  the  inhabitants,  to  save  their  fertile  plains  from  de- 
vastation, submitted  to  become  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castille, 
bound  themselves  to  pay  tribute,  and  set  at  liberty  their  Chris- 
tian captives.  This  was  shortly  after  the  accession  of  that  king 
Ferdinand,  who  was  canonized  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  respite  from  war  which  had  thus 
been  obUdned,  it  became  a  place  of  ready  refuge  for  those  who 
retired  or  fled  before  the  progress  of  his  arms.  The  people  of 
Alhambra,  of  Baeza,  and  of  other  towns,  removed  thither.  Con- 
fidence as  well  as  strength  was  acquired  by  the  accession  of 
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nambeis ;  for  the  Moors,  though  broken,  were  not  yet  either  a 
fallen  or  a  degenerate  nation;  and  when  Aben  Hod,  a  brave  and 
enterprising  chiefs  who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Zara- 
goza,  having  collected  a  band  of  adventorera  in  the  district  of 
Uxixar,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Spanish  Moslem,  be 
Bxade  Crranada  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  fortified  it  so  wdl, 
that  Ferdinand,  having  advanced  near  enough  to  observe  it,  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  a  siege. 

Abeo  Hud  was  not  wanting  either  in  sagacity  OT  in  coorage,  bot 
meaas  and  fortune  failed  him ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Ferdi- 
Band  obtained  a  formidable  accession  of  strength  by  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  Leon,  which,  after  that  time,  was  never  again 
sqNtrated  from  Castille.  The  Spaniards  had  thus  but  one  object 
in  view,  but  Aben  Hud's  attention  was  distracted  by  a  twofoU 
danger.  At  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  had  declared 
against  the  Almohades,  and  appealing  against  them  to  the  rdi- 
gious  feelings  of  tiie  people,  he  abolished  the  innovations  which 
these  Africans  had  imported,  put  on  mourning  for  the  heresy 
with  which  the  land  had  so  lon^  been  defiled,  and  purified  the 
mosques  with  water  imd  fumigations  from  the  desecration  which 
they  had  sufiered.  He  succeeded  in  this  sb-uggle,  but  it  was  a 
war  wherein  his  personal  interests  were  pursued  at  the  es^Mose 
of  the  Mahommedan  cause.  And  afterwards  wh«i  Cordoba  was 
attad^ed  by  Ferdinand,  and  Valencia  at  the  simde  time  by  Jayme 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  people  of  both  cities  looked  to  him  for 
delfverance,  the  desire  of  having  his  authority  recognised  in  the 
east  of  Spain  led  him  into  an  error  of  judgement,  and  he  set  out 
for  Valencia,  thinking  that  Cordoba  could  defend  itself  tiH  he 
flbould  return  with  increase  of  strength  and  the  reputation  of 
victory.  But  this  disheartened  tiie  Cordobans,  and  they  surren- 
dered tbdr  city,  '  almighty  and  merciful  God  having  ordained,* 
says  Garibay,  ^  that  its  redemption,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
servitude,  should  be  brought  about,  and  that  his  holy  name 
should  be  exalted  there,  and  the  sect  of  Mahommed  extirpated/ 
Hie  Moorish  historian  considers  it  as  an  unavertaUe  fatality 
written  upon  the  tables  of  adamant  br  the  hand  of  Providence. 
*  The  Clmstaans,'  be  says,  *  set  up  their  crosses  upon  the  towers, 
and  profaned  tiie  great  mosque  of  Abdarrahman.'  Ferdinand 
made  it  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  granted  the  inha- 
bitants their  lives,  Ihat  they  should  carry  back  the  bells  of  Swi- 
tiago^s  church  on  their  shoulders  to  Compoeftella,  from  whence 
Ahnanzar  had  made  his  Christian  captives  bear  them,  as  trophies 
of  his  victory,  to  the  great  nK>8qQe,  wherein  they  were  hung> 
leversed,  foft  lansps. 

Cordoba  is  repreeented  by  the  Archbishop  Rodrigo  as  being 
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in  magnitade  the  fourth  city  of  the  then  known  world — ^the  three 
which  exceeded  it  were  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Seville ; 
that  of  Seville,  because  of  its  commerce,  having  outgrown  the  old 
metropolis  of  the  Moorish  empire.  Cordoba  was  the  place  by 
the  loss  of  which,  more  than  by  any  other  reverse  of  fortune,  the 
Moors  would  be  dispirited ;  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Ommey- 
adesy  whose  names  will  ever  appear  illustrious  in  history ;  and 
it  was  received  among  the  Moors  for  a  tradition,  as  if  they  had 
caught  the  habit  of  inventing  reli^ous  falsehoods  from  their 
neighbours,  that  Mahommed  had  preached  his  doctrine  there  in 
person.  Aben  Hud,  on  his  way  to  Valencia,  was  murdered 
at  Almeria  by  the  alcayde ;  he  had  received  the  wages  of  ambi- 
tion, a  reign  of  pomp  and  over-raised  renown  having  produced 
perpetual  disquiet  to  himself,  and  drawn  after  it  the  destruction 
of  his  family,  and  entailed  dangers,  calamities,  sorrow,  and  ruin, 
says  the  Moorish  writer,  upon  the  Moslem.  His  brother  at- 
tempted to  succeed  him,  but  was  presently  put  to  death,  and  the 
alcayde  of  Almeria  then  invited  Mohammed  Ben  Nazar  Aben 
Alahmar  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 

Alahmar,  (so  named,  like  William  Rufus,  from  the  colour  of 
Ids  hair,)  with  whom  the  last  of  the  Moorish  dynasties  com- 
mences, was  a  native  of  Argona,  and  of  so  humble  a  birth  that 
he  had  been  a  shepherd — ^upon  which  occasion  a  Spanish,  or 
perhaps  an  Arabian  proverb  is  remembered,  that  there  is  lio 
king  who  is  not  derived  from  a  shepherd  stock.  He  was  master 
of  Argona  and  Jaen  when  this  wider  scene  was  opened  to  him  ; 
but  Aben  Hud's  kingdom  had  not  been  long  enough  established 
to  hold  together  after  his  death;  one  chieftain  rose  up  with 
Niebla  and  Algarve,  another  with  Murcia,  and  Seville,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  die  Moors,  tried  the  experiment  of  something  like  a 
popular  government.  The  Red  King,  however,  was  received  at 
Granada,  and  soon  became  as  popular  in  that  city  as  he  deserved 
to  be ;  for  the  people  perceived  that  he  was  temperate  in  his 
life,  fhigal  in  his  court,  magnificent  in  his  public  works,  and 
provident  in  his  government.  He  strengthened  the  frontiers, 
repaired  the  walls,  established  in  Granada  schools  and  colleges, 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  retreats  for  the  poor,  the  old,  and  the 
stranger,  public  ovens,  baths,  and  slaughter-houses,  adorned 
the  city  with  fountains,  and  secured  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country  by  abundant  water-courses.  These  things  could  not  be 
done  without  laying  an  additional  impost  upon  the  people ;  but 
it  was  paid  willingly,  because  they  saw  that  the  revenue  was 
well  expended,  and  felt  the  benefit  of  a  well-directed  expendi- 
ture. Alahmar  himself  inspected  the  schools,  colleges,  hospi- 
tab,  and  almshouses,  and  administered  justice  in  person  to  rich 
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and  poOT  twice  in  ereiy  week.  He  had  but  few  women  in  hi« 
haren,  and  seldom  saw  them,  taking  care,  however^  that  they 
Bhoald  have  every  enjoyment  compatible  with  their  condition. 
His  wives  were  daughters  of  the  principal  chieftains  in  his  domi- 
nions  ;  these  he  treated  with  great  affection,  and  it  is  remarked^ 
that  he  kept  them  upon  amicable  terms  with  each  other^  for 
which  all  his  address  was  required :  this  is  the  observation  of  a 
Moor^  who,  with  all  that  knowledge  of  the  evils  arising  from 
polygamy,  which  his  employment  as  an  historian  must  have 
given  him,  probably  never  entertained  a  doubt  concerning  the 
propriety  of  such  a  system. 

Bat  though  Alahmar  was,  indeed,  as  he  is  called,  the  single 
pillar  of  the  Mahommedan  state  in  Spain,  he  found  it  hopeless 
to  oppose  Ferdinand;  and  having  seen  his  native  place,  A^^na, 
taken,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  during  the  siege  of  Jaen,  he 
found  no  safer  course  than  that  of  repairing  to  Ferdinand  in  his 
camp  before  that  city,  kissing  his  hand  in  token  of  submission, 
and  trusting  to  his  generosity  for  terms  of  peace  which  might 
be  to  be  endured.  The  sense  of  humanity  had  long  been 
extinguished  both  in  Moor  and  Christian,  by  the  intolerant  and 
exasperated  spirit  with  which  their  ^wars  were  carried  on ;  but 
there  still  remained  on  both  sides  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense 
of  honour.  Ferdinand  received  him  liberally ;  required  from 
bim  a  certain  yearly  tribute,  as  also  that  Alahmar  should 
attend  at  the  Cortes  whenever  he  was  summoned  with  the 
Ricos  Hombres  of  Castille,  and  that  he  should  assist  him  when 
called  upon  in  his  wars  with  a  stipulated  number  of  horse : 
no  surrender  of  territory  was  exacted.  Granada  had  so  lately 
been  tributary,  and  Moors  and  Christians,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Almoravides  in  Spain,  had  so  often  suspended 
for  a  while  their  religious  animosity,  to  act  in  concert  against  a 
common  enemy,  that  these  terms  were  in  reality  less  humi- 
liating than  they  appear.  Alahmar  having  thus  averted  the 
immediate  evils  of  war  from  his  remaining  dominions,  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  its  horrors  where  it  was  still  carried  on ;  and 
for  that  purpose  requested  Ferdinand  to  enjoin  that  no  place 
sbould  be  stormed  before  means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried ; 
and  that  when  stormed,  women  and  children  and  old  men 
should  be  spared,  and  as  many  as  were  unarmed  and  offered  no 
resistance :  he  himself,  by  his  messengers,  advised  submission 
where  he  knew  that  defence  would  not  avail ;  and  Ferdinand 
not  unwillingiy  consented  to  a  request,  which  it  was  not  only 
humane,  but  p^tic  to  grant,  hi  obedience  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  Alahmar  served  with  a  force  of  cavalry  at  the  siege  of 
Seville.  The  Moslem,  says  the  historian,  then  lost  that  beau- 
tiful 
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tVal  city ;  its  towerg  and  motquet  were  fiUed  with  crosses  aad 
idols^  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  faithful  were  profaned,  r  The 
Red  Kin^f  saw  but  too  clearly  that  these  aggrandizements  and 
eontinual  successes  of  the  Spaniards  must  l»mg  about  at  length 
tiie  total  ruin  oi  the  Moors ;  but  he  had  something  more  to 
comfort  him  than  the  sad  consolation  of  a  fatalist's  creed )  for 
he  thought  it  likely  that  on  some  future  change  of  kings  the 
Spanish  kingdoms  might  £all  asunder  as  they  haA  before  done^ 
and  he  trusted  that  Providence  would  not  abandon  the  Mthful. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  retiumed  to  Granada^  where  the  people 
received  him  as  their  friend  and  bene&ctor ;  and  where  they 
continued,  as  l(Hig  as  he  lived,  to  enjoy  the  great  but  dearly- 
purchased  blessings  of  a  benevolent  despotism.  He  commenced 
that  splendid  building  in  the  Alhambra,  which  still  remains  to 
testify  the  taste  as  well  as  the  magnificence  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  He  caused  mines  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  worked ;  he 
was  careful  that  his  coins  in  both  metals  should  be  of  sterling 
value,  and  well  struck.  He  encouraged  the  production  and 
manuiEEicture  of  silk,  till  the  fEibric  of  Granada  exceeded  that  of 
Syria.  He  attended  carefully  to  the  education  of  his  three 
sons ;  and  he  amused  his  intervals  of  leisure  with  gardening 
and  with  reading  history,  or  hearing  it  read. 

During  Ferdinand's  life  the  peace  continued.  Alahmar 
mourned  for  him ;  and,  as  a  further  mark  of  voluntary  respect 
to  his  memory,  sent  always,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  an 
hundred  men  with  an  hundred  large  tapers  of  white  wax^  to  be 
placed  about  his  tomb.  The  treaty  was  renewed  with  Alonso 
the  Wise  |  '  but  the  Red  King,'  so  his  historian  says,  '  knew 
that  the  Christians,  being  natural  enemies  of  the  Moors,  would, 
upon  slight  occasion,  be  moved  to  injure  them ;  Uiat  wormwood 
and  coloquintida  never  lose  their  bitterness,  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  grapes  from  the  bramble.'  Doing,  tho^fore, 
BOt  as  he  wished,  but  as  he  expected  to  be  done  by,  he  took 
yrbsX  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  the  treaty ; 
yet  so  as  to  reserve  a  plausible  ground  for  .renewing  it,  if  the 
necessity,  vHiich  in  his  heart  he  deprecated,  should  occur.  The 
scheme  fiiiled,  because  certun  Wahes  rebelled  against  Alahmar  y 
and  to  set  against  the  loss  of  Xerez,  Sidonia,  Rota,  Solucar, 
Nebrissa,  and  Arcos,  he  had  only  the  melancholy  advantage  of 
increasing  the  population  of  Granada  and  its  more  immediate 
territory,  by  the  miserable  refugees  from  those  places.  Some 
intrigues  on  the  part  of  Alonso's  queen,  Violante,  occasioned 
by  envy  of  her  sister,  afibrded  him,  according  to  these  Moorish 
accounts,  the  opportunity  he  wanted,  of  renewing  the  peace. 
Bathe  wms  prtpaiiog  again  to  take  advantage  of  the  Assensiona 
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attkft  rartHliaD  eowrt,  whea,  at  the  gttMi  age  of  eit^tyMme,  ha 
was  siimiiioiied  to  hb  acooiuiL  No  king  waa  erer  mora  sin*' 
cerelj  or  more  jurtly  lamented  bv  hia  peo^e.  Hia  body  waa 
depoiked  in  a  ailrer  coffin^  and  a  golden  epitaph  upon  hia 
tomb  prodatmed  that  he  had  been  we  strength  of  lauun,  the 
offnament  of  the  human  race,  the  glory  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night,  the  sword  of  truth,  the  lion  of  war,  the  shower  of  genero- 
sity, and  the  dew  of  mercy  to  his  people. 

His  son  and  successor,  Mahornmed,  visited  Alonao  at  Seville, 
and  waa  knighted  by  that  king  in  the  cuatomary  forms,  aa  far 
as  those  forms  could  be  observed  towards  a  Mahommedan.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  Violante,  the  queen, 
is  represented  as  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  Uie  familiar 
mtefcourae  which  she  was  thus  enabled  to  boid  with  him,  and 
entrapping  him  into  a  promise  of  suspending  the  measures 
which  he  was  about  to  take  for  reducing  some  ci  hia  revidted 
Walies.  Ofiended  at  this,  perceiving  that  those  Waliea  were 
secretly  fitvoured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  perceiving  also  that  the 
remains  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Andalusia  were  only  pre* 
served,  and  that  precariously,  by  his  management,  he  invited 
the  BCTi-Merines  from  Africa*  Abu  Juzef  accordingly  croaaed 
the  Straits  with  a  formidable  army,  and  in  the  first  action,  near 
Eeija,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated;  their  commander,  D. 
Nuno  Gonzalez  de  Lara,  ^  fighting  like  a  lion,^  was  slain ;  and 
with  the  tidings  of  the  victory,  Abu  Juzef  sent  his  head  to  the 
King  of  Granada.  Welcome  aa  the  tidings  of  victory  were, 
Mahommed  covered  his  iaoe  in  horror  when  he  saw  the  head ; 
for  Nuno  had  been  his  own  and  his  father's  friend — had  been 
present  at  his  father's  death,  had  attended  at  hia  funeral,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  persons  who,  when  the  succession,  aa 
usual  in  Mahommedan  states,  was  disputed,  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  hia  elevation  to  the  throne.  '  Alas,  alaa,  good 
friend,  he  exclaimed,  ^thou  hast  not  deserved  this  at  my 
hands  1'  And  rendering  all  honours  that  could  be  paid  to  hai 
memory,  he  had  d\e  head  preserved  with  camphor,  depodted  it 
in  a  precious  cadcet  of  silver,  and  sent  it  with  a  suitable  escort 
to  Cordoba  for  interment  The  African,  had  he  pursued  his  ad- 
vantage with  the  vigour  of  the  cid  Miramamofins,  might  have 
senously  endangered  Akmso,  a  prince  whose  wisdom  and  whose 
weakness  equal^  unfitted  him  for  sovereignty  in  such  an  age. 
Instead  of  this,  he  entered  into  a  truce  for  two  years,  neither 
eonsutting  nor  communicating  with  Mahommed;  and  the  King 
of  Granada,  regretting  that  he  had  put  this  selfish  ally  in  pos^ 
session  of  Algeziras  and  Tariia,  which  were  the  keys  of  Anda^ 
lunat,  Jbond  to  hb  cost,  that  in  the  Gveaitor  alone  may  man 
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put  his  trait ;  God  being  our  only  trae  protector/  AloiWs 
character  was  one  of  which  the  Mahomraedans  could  Mly 
appreciate  the  better  parts ;  they  describe  him  as  a  wise  and 
intelligent  person,  skilled  in  philosophy,  astrology,  and  mathe- 
matics— ^humane  and  generous,  l>eneficent  to  all,  and  living  in 
habits  of  liberal  intercourse  with  learned  men,  whether  Moslem, 
Jews,  or  Christians.  When,  therefore,  his  grey  hairs  were 
brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  they  speak  of  him  with- 
out assigning  hun  a  place  in  Gehennab,  or  imprecating  a  curse 
upon  his  souL  When  Abu  Juzef  proposed  to  renew  the  truce 
with  his  son  Sancho,  that  prince,  who  bad  deserved  the  appella- 
tion of  Ml  Bravo,  replied, '  that  he  was  equally  disposed  for  the 
sweet  or  the  sour,  and  the  Moor  mi^t  chuse  which  he  would.' 
The  reply  was  considered  as  an  insult,  and  the  Mahommedan 
chiefs  and  princes  held  a  council  how  to  proceed. 

At  this  meeting,  Abu  Juzef  represented  to  Mahommed,  that 
to  him,  as  king  of  Granada,  the  preservation  of  the  Moslem  in 
Spain  principidly  belonged ;  that  he  would  act  unwisely  if  be 
relied  upon  the  king  of  Castille's  friendship— for  swine  could 
eat  acorns,  and  goats  take  to  the  mountains,  and  just  as  natu- 
rally^ would  the  Christians  seize  every  occasion  of  weakening 
and  injuring  them — submitting  to  make  peace  only  when  they 
were  unable  to  carry  on  war,  not  for  any  repugnance  at  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  which  war  brings  with  it,  nor  for  huma- 
nity and  good  will.  To  the  Walies,  who  had  occasioned  so 
many  difficulties  to  Alahmar,  he  observed  that  th^  must  either 
acknowledge  obedience  to  the  King  of  Granada,  or  to  him, 
seeing  they  could  not  maintain  the  independence  which  they 
assumed ;  but  the  Walies,  in  that  spirit  which  had  brought  on 
the  decay  of  the  Moorish  empire,  replied,  that  although  they 
would  wulingly  unite  with  any  Mabenmedan  power  agiunst  the 
Christians,  they  would  not  submit  to  be  tramjded  upon  by 
any,  and  if  the  attempt  were  made,  would  seek  for  protection 
and  support  wherever  it  might  be  found.  The  conference^ 
therefore,  was  broken  up.  After  Sancho  was  cast  into  Ge- 
hennab, *  God  strengthened  the  feet  of  Mahommed,  and  he 
recovered  many  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Spa* 
niards,  though  he  foiled  in  his  attempts  upon  Tarifa  and  Jaen/ 
Thus  he  was  proceeding,  when,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  was 
removed  by  the  happiest  of  all  conceivable  deaths,  being  found 
dead,  without  any  previous  illness,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
with  the  marks  of  copious  tears  upon  his  &oe.  His  son,  Abu 
Abdala  Mahommed,  succeeded.  The  lot  of  women  in  the  wan 
between  Moors  and  Christians  was  as  pitiable  as  in  the  days  of 
Agamenmon  and  Achilles.    The  young-  king  having  taken  a 
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laty,  €aDed  by  the  Moors  Almandhar,  brought  ftway,  unMg 
other  spoils,  &  damsel  of  sach  smgolar  beauty,  that  he  made  his 
entry  with  her  in  triumph  into  Granada,  exhiUting  her  to  public 
view  in  a  splendid  chanot,  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  other  captiTes,  who,  yet  beautiful  as  they  were,  served  only 
as  £nl8  to  her.  Her  fame  extended  to  Africa,  and  the  king  of 
Almagreb  sent  messengers,  requesting  that  Mahommed  would 
present  him  with  his  beautifid  captive.  It  was  not  politic  to 
refuse,  though  Mahommed  was  enamoured  of  her;  and  the 
unfortunate  Spaniard  was  transferred  to  the  harem  of  the  Bar- 
bary  prince.  Ceuta  was  taken  by  a  force  which  Mahommed 
sent  i^ainst  it,  and  a  great  treasure  was  discovered  there  which 
the  Moorish  royalet,  from  whom  the  city  was  won,  had  con- 
cealfd,  being  unable  to  remove  it :  it  was  employed  in  embel- 
lishing Granada  with  another  mosque,  and  with  public  baths. 
Cannon  are  mentioned  by  the  Moorish  writer,  as  having  been 
employed  in  this  reign  (A.D.  1306)  by  Ferdinand  IV.  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Mahommed  having  been  deposed,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had 
weak  eyes,  and  that  the  state  required  a  sovereign  who  had 
strong  ones,  had  the  rare  fortune  of  being  spared,  and  treated 
with  kindness  by  the  brother,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
his  stead.  That  brother  was  deposed  in  his  turn  by  a  near 
Idnsman,  and  was  also  suffered  to  die  in  peace,  and  buried  with 
due  honours  by  his  successor.  Ismaei,  the  young  usurper, 
was  a  fierce  defender  of  the  faith  :  being  present  one  day  when 
certain  learned  men  were  discussing  the  grounds  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  growing  weary  of  the  discourse,  he  rose  and  said,  ^  I 
neither  know,  nor  understand,  nor  desire  any  other  reason,  than 
a  firm  and  hearty  belief  in  the  Almighty ;'  and  laying  hand  on 
his  sword,  ^my  aiguments  are  herer  He  employed  that 
ai^oment  successfully  against  the  Castillians  in  a  battle  remark- 
able for  its  tragic  circumstances.  They  had  advanced  into  the 
^ain  of  Granada,  within  sight  of  the  city  under  Pedro,  the 
Infante  of  Castille,  and  his  uncle  Juan,  Lord  of  Biscay.  The 
advance  had  been  rash,  and  finding  that  Ismaei  was  collecting 
a  great  force,  they  deemed  it  pnuknt  to  retreat,  Juan  bringing 
up  the  rear.  They  were  pursued,  and  the  Lord  of  Bisbay  was 
so  pressed,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  his  nephew  to  his 
aid.  It  was  nudsummer,  and  what  with  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  day,  and  the  exertions  which  he  made  in  rallying  his  horse, 
and  bnnging  them  up  to  his  imde^s  assistance,  the  In&nte  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  died ;  and  when 
Juan  was  informed  of  this,  he  lost  his  speech,  and  was  stmdc 
for  death  in  like  manner.    As  he  still  breathed,  however,  the 
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Spaniards  set  him  upon  a  horse,  placed  the  dead  body  of  the 
prince  upon  a  mule,  and  fled,  the  Moors  being  too  satisfiMrtorily 
engaged  in  plundering  their  camp  to  pursue  them.  They, 
however,  continued  their  flight  with  such  regardless  preci- 
pitance, as  not  to  perceive  that  Juan  had  expired  upon  the 
way,  nor  to  miss  him  when  the  lifeless  body  fell  from  its 
seat.  The  body  was  not  discorered  till  his  son  sent  to  request 
of  Ismael  that  it  might  be  restored  to  him  for  interment; 
search  was  then  made  for  it,  and  it  was  carried  to  Granada,  and. 
there  laid  in  state  in  the  Alhambra,  where  Ismael  collected  not 
only  his  own  chiefs,  but  all  his  Christian  prisoners,  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed.  It  was  then  sent  mth  an  honourable 
escort  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  slain  Christians  were 
buried  by  Ismael's  orders,  lest  the  air  should  be  tainted,  so 
numerous  were  the  dead;  the  Moors  who  had  fallen  were 
interred  as  they  fell,  clothed  and  armed,  and  in  their  blood,  the 
most  honourable  interment  diat  a  Moslem  can  receive— the 
most  honourable  grave-clothes  in  which  he  can  be  consigned  to 
earth. 

At  the  siege  of  Baza  (A.D.  1325)  Ismael  ^  attacked  the  city 
night  and  day  with  machines,  that  discharged  globes  of  fire, 
the  fire  and  the  sound  resembling  thunder  and  lightning, 
whereby  great  damage  was  done  to  Uie  walls  and  to  the  towers.* 
By  the  same  manner  he  obtained  possession  of  Martos,  scarcely 
leaving  a  man  alive  when  he  entered  the  town ;  and  the  Moslem 
made  their  evening  and  their  morning  prayer  amid  the  ruins 
and  the  carnage !  A  near  kinsman  of  IsmaeFs  had,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  rescued  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl  firom  the 
ruffians  into  whose  hands  she  had  fedlen.  Ismael  ordered  her  to 
be  taken  to  his  own  harem ;  his  kinsman  remonstrated,  justly 
and  warmly,  but  was  told  in  reply,  that  if  he  thought  fit,  he 
might  seek  his  revenge,  by  going  over  to  the  king's  enemies. 
He  sought  it  more  effectucdly  by  forming  a  conspiracy,  and 
Ismael  was  murdered  by  his  haind.  Mahommed  ben  Ismael,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  trod  in  his  steps,  manifesting  the  same 
vigour  in  war,  and  the  same  generosity  toward  his  enemies. 
In  a  sally  which  was  made  against  him  from  Baena,  he  threw  his 
soear  at  a  Christian  horseman,  who  galloped  towards  the  town  with 
the  weapon  in  his  body;  the  Moors  would  have  pursued,  for  the 
sake  of  recovering  the  royal  spear,  which  was  set  with  gold  and 
jewels,  but  Mahommed  withheld  them,  saying, '  Let  the  poor 
fellow  take  it — that  if  the  wound  be  not  mortal,  he  may  have 
something  with  which  to  pay  for  curing  it  P  He  also  came  to  a 
disastrous  end;  for,  having  relieved  the  African  Moors  who  were 
besieged  in  Gibraltar,  he  provdced  -them  by  some  oflbisive 
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niflery  vpra  tbeir  inability  to  relieve  themsdves,  and  they 
mnrdored  Mm  in  revenge,  when  he  had  dismissed  his  forces, 
meaning  to  cross  the  Straits,  and  visit  his  friend,  their  king. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  stripped  the  body,  and  left  it  un- 
buried  and  exposed,  till  his  brotiier,  Jnzef  Abul  Ha^iage,  who 
aucceeded  him,  sent  for  it,  and  interred  it  in  a  garden  at  Ma- 
laga. Their  pretext  for  the  murder  was,  that  be  had  eaten 
with  the  Christians,  and  had  on  a  garment  when  he  was  killed 
which  the  king  of  Castille  had  given  him. 

The  new  king's  rdgn  b^an  inanspiciously  with  the  d^th  of 
Rednan,  a  renegade,  bom  at  La  Caizada,  of  Christian  parents 
on  both  sides ;  but  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  had  been  Wazir 
to  the  two  preceding  sovereigns.  It  was  made  memorable  in 
history  by  the  battle  of  Salado,  where  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
gneze  achieved  a  victory  as  complete  in  itself  as  that  of  the 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  and  more  permanently  important;  for  the 
Moorkh  power  never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  it  there 
received.  The  Moors,  like  the  Spaniards,  though  each  enough 
disposed  to  exaggerate  their  victories,  never  seek  to  conc^ 
their  defeats,  nor  to  represent  the  losses  which  they  sustained 
as  less  than  in  reality  they  were.  There  occurred  a  deplorable 
circumstance  in  this  battle,  which  marics  accidentally  the 
difference  of  national  feeling ;  the  principal  wife  of  the  Morocco 
king,  with  three  other  of  his  wives,  and  some  of  his  children, 
were  killed  in  the  indiscriminating  slaughter.  Both  Spanish 
and  Portugueze  historians  mention  it  as  a  miserable  act  of 
borbarity,  at  which  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  greatly 
grieved.  The  Moorish  writer  makes  no  mention  of  it,  looking 
upon  it,  no  doubt,  as  so  much  a  thing  to  be  expected,  that  it 
did  not  deserve  notice.  The  siege  of  Algebras,  by  the  Spa- 
niards, ensued,  and  there  the  Moors,  in  defence,  used  artillery, 
as  they  had  done  a  little  before  offensively  before  Tarifa ;  in 
both  cases  balls  of  burning  iron  are  spoken  of  as  discharged 
whh  ni^htha,  and  a  sound  like  thunder.  When  Algeziras  capi- 
tulated, Juzef  agreed  upon  a  truce  with  Alonso  for  ten  years, 
and  he  employed  that  mterval  of  tranquillity  in  endeavouring 
to  reform  abuses,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people. 

A  brirf  account  of  his  regulations  is  given  in  Conde's  work. 
He  made  it  a  law,  that  a  mosque  should  be  built  in  every  village 
where  there  were  more  Uian  twelve  habitations ;  that  every  person 
should  attend  it  weekly,  who,  by  departing  from  his  house  at 
sunrise,  could  reach  the  mosque  in  time,  and,  after  the  service, 
return  before  the  sun  set :  in  furtherance  of  this  regulation,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  dwell  more  than  two  leagues  from  a  town, 
viUflfie^  or  hamlet.    The  old  men  were  to  enter  the  mosque 
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first,  the  youths  after  them ;  the  women  after,  and  apart  from 
both,  but  they  were  all  to  have  left  the  mosque  before  men  or 
boys  rose  to  take  their  departure :  girls  were  not  to  attend  the 
service,  unless  there  were  a  separate  place  assigned  for  them, 
and  in  that  case  they  were  to  be  carefully  veiled,  and  to  observe 
perfect  decorum.  Even  in  these  regulations  it  appears  that 
the  Spanish  Moors,  owing  to  their  long  intercourse  with  the 
Christians,  had  abated  much  from  the  rigour  of  Mahommcdan 
customs,  the  women  in  Africa  not  being  permitted  to  frequent 
the  mosques.  They  had  caught  also  from  their  neighbours  the 
carnival  follies  of  the  Intrudo :  these  were  now  prohibited ;  but 
the  ^oslem  were  enjoined  instead  to  celebrate  their  festivals 
with  demonstrations  of  decorous  rejoicing,  such  as  clean  and 
precious  apparel,  flowers  and  perfumes,  visiting  the  sick,  giving 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  discoursing  with  the  learned  and  the 
wise.  All  persons  were  enjoined  on  their  sabbath  to  appear  in 
their  best  apparel,  that  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their 
attire  might  represent  what  ought  to  be  the  state  of  their  hearts 
on  that  day.  The  custom  of  making  rogations  for  rain  in  the 
streets  and  market-places  was  forbidden  as  unseemly,  and  in  its 
stead  the  people  were  required  in  times  of  drought  to  go  into 
the  fields,  and  there  acknowledge  their  sins  humbly  and  de- 
voutly, and  entreat  their  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
for  his  mercy's  sake,  to  have  compassion  not  upon  them  alone, 
sinners  as  they  were,  but  upon  his  innocent  creatures,  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  who  were  perishing 
for  want,  and  the  herbs  which  were  withered  for  want  of  mois- 
ture. Watch-nk^hts  in  the  mosques  were  prohibited,  and 
women  were  no  bnger  permitted  to  keep  novenes  without  their 
husbands,  or  the  company  of  other  women,  or  of  men  related  to 
them  within  the  prohibited  degrees :  both  these  seem  to  have 
been  practices  which  the  Mahommedans  had  adopted  in  the 
gradual  interchange  of  superstitions.  Damsels  were  forbidden 
either  to  keep  novenes  or  attend  at  funerals.  No  corpse  was 
to  be  buried  in  silk,  nor  with  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  a  white 
winding  sheet  over  the  inner  garment,  having  first  been  washed 
and  perfumed :  and  there  were  to  be  no  hired  mourners,  no 
wailings  over  the  dead;  no  funeral  eulogies;  but  instead  prayer 
was  appointed  to  the  Lord,  who  taketh  away  the  life  which  he 
giveth,  and  raiseth  the  dead.  The  questions  and  answers  of 
the  grave,  when  the  angels  Monkir  and  Nakir  should  visit  it, 
were  no  more  to  be  deposited  with  the  dead.  Drunkenness 
(another  effect  of  Christian  neighbourhood)  and  any  riotous 
rejoicings  when  a  child  was  named,  was  forbidden.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  was  appointed  for  any  horsemen  who  fled  from 
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their  enemies,  unless  they  were  twice  the  number  of  the  Moors, 
an  enactment  which  shows  the  confidence  of  the  Moors  in  their 
own  superior  horsemanship, — for  it  appears  that  to  this  they 
trusted,  and  did  not  encumber  themselves  with  armour.  And 
there  is  a  humane  enactment  forbidding  the  Moors,  whether 
in  regular  or  irregular  war,  to  kill  either  children,  women,  old 
men  past  military  service,  or  friars  of  a  retired  life,  unless 
such  mars  were  found  armed,  and  aiding  the  enemy  with  their 
hands.  The  fifth  of  all  spoils  must  be  reserved  for  theldng, 
(this,  too,  was  a  Spanish  law;)  of  the  remainder,  two  parts 
belonged  to  the  horsemen,  one  to  the  foot :  but  nothing  was  to 
be  taken  fix>m  any  inhabitant  of  a  captured  place  who  chose  to 
become  a  Moslem ;  or  if  his  property  had  been  distributed,  he 
was  to  be  paid  its  full  value.  Sons  might  not  engage  in  any 
military  expedition  without  theur  fathers'  permission ;  nor  might 
they,  without  the  permission  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  to  jilaksa.  Adultery 
and  murder  were  to  be  punished  wiih  death,  but  only  upon  the 
testimony  of  four  eye-witnesses,  which  must  have  rendered 
conviction  rare  in  the  one  case,  and  almost  impossible  in  the 
other:  the  punishment  for  adultery  was  stoning;  forinconti- 
nence,  stripes;  and  for  the  man  a  year's  banishment  also ;  if 
the  parties  were  equal,  they  were  compelled  to  marry.  Those 
who  were  put  to  death  were  to  be  interred  with  the  same  decent 
usages  and  religious  rites  as  other  Moslem.  The  laws  for  theft 
were  mitigated ;  for  anything  above  a  certain  small  value  stolen 
£rom  house,  garden,  or  inclosure,  the  punishment  for  man  or 
woman,  whether  free  or  slave,  had  been,  if  the  offender,  being  a 
male,  were  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  being  a  female,  above  thirteen, 
amputation  of  the  right  hand  for  the  first  ofience,  and  the  left 
foot  for  the  second ;  for  the  third,  of  the  other  hand ;  of  the 
remaining  foot  for  the  fourth ;  and  in  the  apparently  impossible 
case  of  a  fifth  offence,  the  offender  was  to  be  tortured  and 
imprisoned  for  life.  By  the  new  laws  stripes  were  enjoined 
for  the  first  offence,  and  amputation  either  of  the  left  hand  or  of 
a  foot  for  the  second. 

The  King  of  Granada,  while  thus  employed  in  legislating  for 
his  people,  and  embellishing  his  capital,  would  fain  have  pro- 
longed the  truce  with  CastiUe,  from  ten  years  to  fifteen ;  peace 
was  a  word  not  to  be  admitted  between  Moors  and  Christians : 
they  considered  themselves  as  natural  enemies,  and  either  party 
would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  allow  of  any  more  than  these 
occasional  breathing  times  in  their  interminable  and  irrecon- 
dleable  hostility.  Alonso  had  sufficiently  taken  breath,  and 
would  agree  to  no  longer  an  intermission  of  his  conquests. 
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Accordingly^  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  he  besieged  Gibraltar, 
and  hoped,  when  his  batteries  produced  little  effect,  to  take  it 
bv  starving  the  garrison.  But  in  Mahommedan  language,  it 
pleased  GokI  that  this  brave  king  and  strenuous  enemy  of  Islam, 
who  liiought  to  conquer  all  that  the  Moslem  possessed  in 
Spain,  should  be  cut  off  by  pestilence  in  his  camp.  Though 
not  more  charitable  than  the  Spaniards,  the  Moors  were  far 
more  generous :  they  speak  of  Alonso  as  magnanimous,  liberal ; 
and»  to  the  misfortune  of  the  Moslem,  fortunate  in  war;  and 
they  say  that  the  King  of  Granada,  though  he  could  not  but 
rgoice  m  his  heart  that  death  had  deliver^  him  and  his  king- 
dom from  such  an  enemy,  yet  manifested  a  becoming  sentiment 
for  his  decease,  saying,  that  one  of  the  most  excellent  princes 
in  the  worid  was  departed,  one  who  knew  how  to  honour  worth 
both  in  his  enemies  and  his  friends.  Though  the  two  nations 
were  at  war,  many  of  the  Moorish  knights  put  on  mourning  for 
their  enemy;  and  when  the  Spaniards  broke  up  the  siege,  and 
retreated  to  Seville,  taking  with  them  the  body  of  their  king, 
no  molestation  was  offered  them  upon  the  way.  After  conduct 
so  truly  generous  as  this,  it  is  mortifying  to  find  an  opinion 
among  the  Spaniards,  that  Alonso  had  been  poisoned,  and  to 
see  that  Garibay,  good  and  honest  historian  as  he  is,  repeats 
the  absurd  calumny  as  if  he  wished  it  to  be  believed.  Juzef 
perished  not  long  afterwards,  being  stabbed  by  a  madman  in 
the  mosque;  for  which  reason  he  is  called  a  martyr  in  his 
epitaph.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  polygamy  were  felt  in 
his  family;  for  the  Apiarian  policy,  so  faiSifuUy  pursued  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mahommedan  worid,  made  no  part  of  the 
Granadan  system.  The  young  king  Mahommed  ben  Juzef 
had  concluded  a  truce  with  Pedro  tbe  Cruel ;  and  if  anything 
were  stable  in  a  Mahommedan  state,  his  people  might  have 
looked  for  years  of  prosperity  and  improvement,  under  a  prince 
who  was  just  and  merciftil,  compassionate,  bountiful,  yet  wisely 
frugal ;  fond  of  letters,  and  yet  not  so  devoted  to  books  as  to  be 
indifferent  tx>  those  martial  exercises,  which  kept  the  nation 
ready  for  war,  and  were  therefore  required  as  much  for  policy 
as  for  popularity.  He  had  given  a  palace  to  one  of  his  father's 
widows  and  her  children ;  that  sultana  had  appropriated  to  herself 
a  considerable  part  of  her  husband's  treasures  immediately  upon 
his  death ;  and  she  employed  iJiis  wealth  in  schemes  for  de- 
posing and  murdering  Mahommed.  The  conspirators  broke 
mto  his  palace  at  midnight,  with  arms  and  torches;  but  while 
they  were  engaged  in  murdering  the  vizier  with  his  household, 
and  in  pltmdering,  one  of  the  young  king*s  mistresses  disguised 
faim  like  a  female  i^ve,  •escaped  with  him  under  cover  of  the 
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night,  and  fled  to  Guadix,  where  he  was  received  as  long.  The 
young  usurper  was  soon  deposed,  and  put  to  death  by  his 
kinsman,  Abu  Said;  a  younger  brother  was  murdered  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  murderers  carried  the  bloody  heads  through 
the  streets  by  their  mustachios,  which  were  long  enough  to 
afford  firm  hold !  Mahommed  asked  and  obtained  from  redro 
the  Cruel  assistaace  for  recovering  his  kingdom.  The  allied 
armtes  were  so  amicably  mingled,  both  (^cers  and  men,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  of  one  nation ;  but  they  had  not  ad- 
Taneed  far,  before  Mahommed,  who  was  remaraable  for  his 
compassionate  disposition,  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  better 
nature,  and  requested  Pedro  to  vnthdraw  with  his  troops,  say- 
mg,  he  could  not  bear  to  behold  the  misery  which  was  brought 
upon  his  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  not,  for  all  this  world^s 
wealth  and  dominion,  be  the  cause  of  such  evil.  As  no  man 
is  wise  at  all  hours,  so  may  it  be  said  that  the  worst  man  is  not 
at  all  times  wicked*  £ven  Pedro  was  touched  by  the  virtue  of 
his  ally,  and  promising  futhfiilly  to  assist  him  whenever  he 
might  think  it  necessary  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance,  re- 
turned to  Castille,  leaving  the  Granadan  to  govern  in  peace  that 
pait  of  the  country  which  obeyed  him.  His  government  was  so 
benignant,  that  the  people  of  Malaga  renounced  their  all^iance 
to  Abu  Said,  and  proclaimed  him  in  their  city.  Alarmed  at  this, 
Abu  Said  resolred  to  follow  the  example  of  Alahmar,  and  secure 
to  himself  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Castille,  by  repairing 
to  Seville,  and  putting  himself  into  his  hands,  a  measure  for 
which  he  thought  to  prepare  the  way,  when  he  set  at  liberty 
the  master  of  Calatrava,  and  the  hidalgos  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  with  him.  Pedro  received  him  with  apparent  kind- 
ness, but  on  the  following  day  the  Moor  and  his  retinue  were 
carried  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  put  to  death, 
Pedro  killing  Abu  Said  with  his  own  hand,  and  looking  on  while 
the  rest  were  slain.  The  Spanish  as  well  as  the  Moorish  his- 
torian accuse  him  of  having  thus  violated  the  laws  of  honour  and 
of  hospitality,  for  the  sake  of  the  jewels  which  Abu  Said  had 
brought  with  him.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  black  chapters  in 
Pedro's  histcnry,  hi  whose  character,  however,  there  was  as 
much  of  madness  as  of  malignity ;  and  who,  in  this  instance, 
undoubtedly  thought  that  he  was  worthily  executing  justice 
upon  a  traitor,  an  usurper,  and  a  murderer. 

Mahommed  was  joyrally  received  in  Granada  after  liiis  event, 
and  though,  it  is  said,  shocked  with  the  manner  of  his  enemy's 
death,  testified  his  gratitude  to  Pedro  by  setting  at  liberty  all 
fte  Christians  who  were  in  thi^  city,  and  sending  him  five  and 
twenty  of  the  finest  Andidusian  horses  magnifioentiy  ciqparisoDed. 
He  aided  him  foithfoUy  in  his  wars  against  Henrique  of  Tra8t»* 
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mara,  and  won  for  himself  so  well  deserved  a  character  among 
Christians  as  well  as  Moors,  that  after  he  had  made  a  truce  with 
Henrique  subsequently  to  Pedro's  murder,  his  court  was  fre- 
quented by  knights  from  France^  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  Mo- 
rocco^ Barbary,  and  Egypt ;  and  Granada  becoming  the  great 
emporium  of  Spain  seemed  like  a  city  of  all  nations.    But  Ma- 
hommed,  faithiul  to  Pedro's  f&mily,  did  not  accept  the  proffered 
truce  till  the  cause  of  that  feunily  could  no  longer  be  supported ; 
and  because  the  truce  was  offered  to  him,  and  for  motives  of  the 
most  obvious  policy  observed  by  Henrique,  the  brutal  historian 
Bleda  says  that  God  chastised  that  king ;   and  this  detestable 
Dominican  accuses  the  king  of  Granada  of  having  murdered 
him  by  means  of  poisoned  l^ts.    This  vulgar  calumny  is  not 
even  hinted  at  by  the  contemporary  chronicles ;  and  the  Moor- 
ish historian  truly  says,  *  his  death  was  natural,  and  came  to  pass 
because  the  number  of  his .  days  was  full ;  the  noble  Mahom- 
med  was  never  either  a  traitor  er  an  assassin,' — ^implying,  per- 
haps, that  Henrique  of  Trastamara  had  been  both./    Not  many 
years  afterwards  Mahommed,  ^  leaving  the  palaces  of  this  world, 
went  to  dwell  for  ever  in  those  of  Paradise.'    Juzef  his  son  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed  by  his  own  second 
son  Mahommed,  who  excited  an  insurrection  against  him  by 
appealing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  because  the  king  lived 
in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  witli  the  Spaniards  who  had 
taken  re^ige  at  his  court.    This  incipient  rebellion  was  averted 
by  an  ambassador  from  Fez,  who  went  out  to  the  rebels  on  horse- 
l^k,  and  harangued  them  with  so  much  force  of  truth  as  well 
as  eloquence,  upon  the  fatal  consequences  which  such  rebellions 
had  produced  to  the  Spanish  Moors,  that  they  returned  to  their 
obedience,  and  employed  their  turbulent  courage  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Murcia.     Upon  Juzef  s  death  Mahommed  seized 
upon  the  throne,  and  sent  his  elder  brother,  who  offered  no 
opposition,  to  a  fortress  called  Xalubania,  there  to  be  kept  in 
safe  custody,  but  to  be  indulged  in  all  the  enjoyments  suitable 
to  his  birth.    The  young  king  was  apprehensive  of  a  renewal  of 
war  with  Castille,  and  saw  no  readier  means  of  preventing  it 
than  by  going  directly  to  Toledo,  and  soliciting  in  person  a  con- 
tinuance of  t£e  truce.    This  the  historian  calls  an  act  of  incom- 
parable resolution,  not  reflecting  that  the  general  indignation 
which  had  been  excited  by  Pedro's  conduct  to  Abu  Said  ren- 
dered it  perfectly  safe.    In  the  flower  of  his  age  he  was  seized 
with  a  malady  which,  though  most  unwilling  to  die,  he  at  length 
perceived  must  prove  fatal.    His  great  desire  then  was  to  secure 
the  succession  for  his  son ;  and  b&ng  certain  that  his  death  was 
near  (for  Grod  alone  is  eternal)  he  wrote  a  letter  in  these  words ; 
•— ^  Alcayde  of  Xalubania^  my  servant,  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing 
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iag  thw  iettar  from  the  hands  of  my  Amdz  Ahmad  ben  Xarae^ 
put  tiie  Cid  Juzef  my  brother  to  deaths  and  send  me  his  head  by 
the  bearer.  Fail  not  m  this  service !'  Among  Mahommedan 
toverrigns  this  has  been  a  common  preparation  for  death ;  so 
eaa]y  is  the  evil  heart  persuaded  that  it  is  allowable  to  prevent 
one  crime  by  committing  another. 

When  the  messenger  arrived,  the  Cid  Juzef  and  the  Alcayde 
were  seated  upon  a  splendid  carpet  embroidered  with  gold,  lean- 
mg  upon  cushions  of  silk  and  gold,  and  playing  chess.     Upon 
mding  the  letter,  the  Alcayde  changed  countenance;  he  had  be-' 
eome  attached  to  his  prisoner,  and  had  not  heart  to  communi-* 
cate  to  him  the  fatal  order,  which  yet  he  dared  not  disobey. 
The  messenger^  who  had  no  such  compunctious  visitings,  urged 
him  to  make  no  dehy,  and  Juzef,  perceiving  his  agitation,  said, 
'  What  Ims  the  king  commanded ;  is  it  my  death  ?  hath  he  sent 
for  my  head  ?'    The  Alcavde,  in  reply,  put  the  &tal  letter  into 
lus  hands.     ^  Give  me  a  rew  hoars,    said  the  prince,  <  to  take 
leave  of  my  women,  and  dispose  of  my  effects  among  them/ 
Here  the  Arraiz  interposed,  and  declared  that  this  must  not  be  ; 
the  homrs  for  his  return  being  numbered.   ^  At  least,'  said  Juzef, 
<  let  us  finish  our  game,  which  I  shall  end  by  losing  it/    This 
angular  request  was  not  objected  to ;  and  the  game  was  pursued 
— ^^  Arraiz  looking  on,  and  waiting  for  the  prince's  head  when 
it  should  be  terminated— Juzef  himself,  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
Mahommedan,  as  collected, and  apparently  as  calm,  as  the  looker 
on — ^the  Alcayde  confused  and  miserable  hecause  of  the  dreadful 
oommand  which  was  laid  upon  him.    In  this  state  of  mind, 
though  the  advantage  had  been  his  when  the  messenger  came  in^ 
he  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  game,  and  committed  error  after  error, 
which  Juzef  always  observed  and  warned  him  of.    And  while 
tfayey  were  thus  engaged,  two  knights  arrived,  fiill  speed,  invitinff 
the  prince  to  take  possession  of  die  throne,  for  his  brother  had 
expired.     What  must  his  feelings  have  been  when  the  whole 
duvalry  of  Granada,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  came  out  to 
meet  him  as  he  approached  the  cit^ ;  when  he  passed  under 
triumphal  arches  hastily  erected  for  his  entrance ;  saw  the  houses 
hung  with  cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  the  streets  and  squares  strewn 
with  flowers,  and  heard  the  acclamations  of  welcome  from  a 
people  who,  knowing  the  gentleness  of  his  character,  expected 
to  live  in  prosperity  under  him  !    It  is  scarcely  pos»ble  that  he 
•bould  not  then  have  moralized  upon  the  mutability  of  fortune  ; 
^nd  if  that  reflection  crossed  him,  he  may  have  wished  not  un- 
wisely that  the  second  messenger  had  arrived  too  late,  for  then  he 
mij^t  have  been  in  poantssMHi  <^  a  crown  which  fiideth  ]M»t 
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this  yictory;  they  ^returned  to  Cordoba,  and  there  caused  their 
aUy  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Granada.  This  politic  recognition 
produced  more  effect  than  another  expedition  in  his  fietvour 
might  have  done,  for  the  presence  of  a  Castillian  army  in  their 
country  excited  a  brave  spirit  of  indignation ;  but  when  that 
excitement  was  withdrawn,  the  Grana£ms  were  too  well  aware 
how  desirable  it  was  that  their  sovereign  should  be  upon  terms 
of  amity  with  the  Castillian  court.  Accordingly,  town  after 
town,  and  district  after  district  revolted  to  Juzef  Mahommed  till 
the  left-handed  king  was  left  without  a  kingdom.  Upon  Juzef  s 
death  he  was  a  second  time  restored,  but  soon  again  for  the 
third  time,  and  then  finally,  driven  from  the  capital ;  after  which 
time  struggles  for  the  throne  and  intrigues  in  the  harem  wasted 
the  strength  and  distracted  the  councils  of  Granada.  That  age 
succeeded  which  has  afforded  such  fertile  themes  for  poetry  and 
romance.  <The  evil  star  of  Islam  shed  its  malignant  influence 
over  Spain,'  and  brought  on  the  feital  overthrow  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  empire  in  Andalusia. 

^  The  final  siege  of  Granada  is  the  most  chivalrous  in  authentic 
history.  ^  Di  gentil  guerra/  says  Navagero,  in  his  very  inte- 
resting account  of  his  journey  in  Spain  ;  artillery  was  not  then 
in  such  use  as  now,  and  brave  men  therefore  had  better  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  their  courage.  Every  day  there  was  fighting, 
and  every  day  some  gallant  exploits  were  performed.  ^  The  well- 
known  plain  of  Granada,'  says  Garibay,  'is the  cemetery  of 
many  noble  Moors  and  Christians;  for  it  may  truly  be  affirmed, 
that  from  the  time  when  the  Moorish  kings  fixed  their  seat  in 
that  city  till  the  kingdom  was  recovered  by  the  Christians,  tliere 
wsis  no  other  spot  in  the  whole  world  where  so  much  blood  was 
spilt,  nor  where  greater  feats  of  valour  were  displayed,  nor 
where  more  noble  men,  full  of  heroic  spirit,  have  come  to  their 
end,  nor  where  more  armies  have  trampled  the  soil,  nor  where 
more  devastation  has  been  made  with  fire  and  sword.'  Yet  art 
and  nature  had  so  embellished  and  enriched  the  scene  of  these 
tragedies  that  the  Moors  believed  their  Paradise  was  in  that 
part  of  the  firmament  immediately  above  Granada, — as  if  the 
happy  country  which  they  possessed  was,  as  it  were,  the  earthly 
likeness  of  the  heaven  which  they  hoped  to  enjoy.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  siege,  romantic  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  ioo 
generally  known  to  be  recited  here.  When  Ferdinand  informed 
our  Henry  VII.  of  its  successful  termination,  the  Catholic  king, 
*  whose  manner,'  says  Lord  Bacon, '  was  never  to  lose  any  vir- 
tue for  the  showing,'  related  in  his  letters  'all  the  re^ious 
puQctoes  and  ceremonies'  that  he  had  observed ;  how  he  would 
not  enter  the  city  till  <  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the  cro«3  set  up 
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upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada,  whereby  it  became  Chris- 
tian ground  }*  and  how^  before  he  entered^  ^  he  did  homage  to 
God  above^  pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of  that 
towevj  that  he  did  acknowledge  to  hare  recovered  this  kingdom 
hy  the  help  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the 
virtuous  apostle  St.  James,  and  the  holy  father  Innocent  VIIL, 
together  with  the  aids  and  services  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and 
commons ;'  and  how  <  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had 
seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
and  more^  Christians  that  had  lived  in  bonds  and  serritude  as 
slaves  to  itie  Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes  singing  a  psalm  for 
their  redemption. — ^These  things  were  in  the  letters,  with  many 
more  ceremonies  of  a  kind  of  holy  ostentation.'  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  letters,  Henry, '  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into 
the  consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  sent  all  his  nobles 
and  prelates  that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great  solemnity'  to  St.  Paul's;  where 
when  they  were  assembled.  Cardinal  Morton,  <  standing  upon 
the  uppermost  step  or  half-pace  before  the  quire,  and  all  the 
nobles,  prelates,  and  governors  of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  made  a  speech  to  them,  letting  them  know  that  they  were 
assembled  in  that  consecrated  place  to  sing  unto  God  a  new 
song,  for  that,  said  he,  these  many  years  the  Christians  have 
not  gained  new  gr</und  or  territory  upon  the  infidels,  nor  enlarged 
and  set  further  t)fd  bounds  of  the  Christian  world ;  but  this  is 
now  done  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
kings  of  Spain,  who  have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the 
great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  populous  and  mighty 
city  of  the  same  name,  from  the  Moors,  having  been  in  possession 
thereof  by  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more :  For 
which  this  assembly  and  all  Christians  are  to  render  laud  and 
thanks  unto  God,  and  to  celebrate  this  noble  act  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  in  this  is  not  only  victorious  but  apostolical,  in  the 
gidning  of  new  provinces  to  the  Christian  faith ;  whereby  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  tnere  shall  be  gained  not  only  new  territory,  but 
inSaite  souls  to  the  church  of  Christ,  whom  the  Almightv,  as  it 
Beema,  would  have  live  to  be  converted.  Herewithal  he  did 
relate  some  of  the  most  memorable  particulars  of  the  war  and 
victory,  and  after  his  speech  ended,  the  whole  assembly  went 
solemnly  in  procession,  and  TV  Deum  was  sune.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  forefathers  took  as  lively  an  interest 
in  war3,  of  which  religion  was  the  pretext,  as  their  descendants 
of  the  present  age  have  taken  in  those,  whereof  liberty  or  revo- 
lution has  been  the  object.  But  to  whatever  miserable  results 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  this  generation  may  yet  lead, 
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after  th«  unutterable  evils  which  have  already  been  endured, 
they  will  be  light  compared  to  the  crimes  and  sufferings  which 
followed  the  conquest  of  Granada.  And  here  we  bid  farewell 
to  Conde's  work^  and  with  it  to  the  Moorish  authorities ;  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  their  most  Catholic  kings  to 
the  subjected  people,  will  be  related  according  tq  the  statements 
of  their  own  historians — those  histories  having  been  subjected 
to  the  revision  of  official  censors,  and  consequent-  published 
with  the  approbation  of  the  existing  authorities.  There  can  be 
no  danger,  therefore,  of  misrepresenting  the  principles  by  which 
the  Spanish  government  was  directed  in  its  proceedings,  when 
we  draw  our  statements  from  the  representations  whidi  have 
been  thus  scrutinized,  and  allowed,  and  sanctioned. 

By  the  terms  granted  at  the  capitulation  of  Granada,  the 
Catholic  kings  pledged  themselves  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  a  treaty,  that  the  Moors  of 
every  rank  and  condition  should  be  permitted  to  live  after  their 
own  law — ^that  neither  their  mosques  nor  other  places  connected 
with  their  worship,  nor  any  of  the  property  thereunto  annexed, 
should  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  any  of  their  usages  and  rites ;  that  they  should  never  be  required^ 
like  the  Jews,  to  wear  a  badge  upon  their  clothes ;  that  Gra- 
nada, and  the  other  places  included  in  this  capitulation,  should 
be  regarded  as  an  asylum  for  any  Moors  who.  being  in  slavery 
among  the  Christians,  might  escape  thither ;  such  privileges, 
however,  not  extending  to  Canarians,  nor  to  negroes  of  Gelofe 
or  of  the  islands.  That  no  Christian,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  had  turned  Mahommedan  before  the  capitulation,  should 
by  any  one  be  molested,  either  by  word  or  deed,  on  that 
account ;  that  if  a  Moor  had  taken  a  renegade  woman  to  wife, 
she  should  not  be  compelled  to  reprofess  her  former  faith,  nor 
should  there  be  any  interference  with  the  religion  of  children 
bom  of  a  mixed  marriage.  In  further  proof  of  good- will  toward 
a  people  who  were  now  become  Spanish  subjects,  all  Moorish 
captives  whatever  were  to  be  emancipated,  without  a  ransom. 
Upon  such  conditions  Granada  was  surrendered;  and  when 
Isabella  saw  the  standard  hoisted,  and  the  silver  cross  planted 
upon  its  towers,  she  fell  on  her4:nees  in  sincere  devotion  >  and 
her  quire  began  the  Te  Deum  in  thanksgiving. 

Hernando  de  Talavera,  a  Jeronimite  friar,  at  that  time  bishop 
of  Avila,  was,  at  his  own  desu-e,  transhited  to  Granada,  which 
was  now  erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  that  very  distin- 
guished Pope,  Alexander  VI.  The  new  archbishop  began  in  his 
old  age  the  study  of  Arabic,  that  he  might  be  the  better  quali- 
fied for  converting  the  Moors.     Nothing  could  be  more  humane 
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ftnd  eoDciliatory  than  his  manner  of  proceeAAg;  and^  accord^ 
ingly,  in  these  first  days  many  became  converts  of  their  own 
cu^oord,  peradventure  with  more  sincerity,  sajrs  Marmol,  than 
others  who  were  converted  afterwards.  The  Spanish  laws  had 
not  been  characterized  by  intolerance  toward  the  Moors ;  the 
Farddas  only  reqaired,  that  if  Moor  or  heathen  shoold  meet 
the  sacrament,  and  should  not  choose  to  hnmble  himself  before 
ft,  (which,  it  was  added,  they  would  do  well  to  do,  because  the 
Catholic  is  the  true  faith,)  tney  should  turn  out  of  the  street^ 
on  pain  of  three  days  imprisonment,  six  for  a  second  offence, 
and,  for  a  third,  such  punishment  as  the  king  might  think 
proper  to  inflict.  This,  says  the  law,  '  is  appointed  for  two 
reasons — ^that  the  misbelievers  may  not  say  wrong  is  done 
them  in  our  dominions;  and  that  the  officers  of  justice  may 
not  oSSend  them  either  for  the  sake  of  seizing  their  property,  or 
for  the  pleasure  they  may  take  in  injuring  their  persons.'  It 
appears  that  the  laws  were  more  tolerant  than  the  people; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  the  people  was  continually 
inflamed  by  fanatical  religionists,  and  their  credulity  practised 
upon  by  the  thaumaturgic  ones,  there  was  a  great  degree  of 
practical  tolerance,  secured,  no  doubt,  by  the  power  which  the 
Moors^  while  they  existed  as  an  independent  people,  possessed 
of  retaliating  in  case  of  any  persecution. 

But  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  bigots ;  both  needed 
that  flattering  unction  which  the  Romish  church  provides 
for  an  uneasy  conscience :  and  they  were  at  this  time  guided 
by  one  of  the  most  atrocious  persecutors  that  ever  disgraced 
the  Christian  name,  under  whose  guidance  they  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  invested  the  Inquisition  with  those  powers  which 
made  it  the  curse  and  the  indelible  reproach  of  Spam.  No  sooner 
were  they  masters  of  Granada,  than  certain  prelates  and  other 
religions  persons  urged  them  to  extirpate  the  Mahommedans 
from  Spam,  by  requiring  that  all  who  would  not  be  baptized, 
should  sell  their  property,  and  leave  the  land :  this,  they  argued, 
would  be  no  breach  of  tne  terms,  but  was  for  their  benefit,  inas- 
mucli  as  it  regarded  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  *  These  arra-* 
xnents,'  says  Marmol,  *  were  altogether  just  and  holy ;  neverthe- 
less^ tVdr  highnesses  would  not  employ  rigorous  measures 
against  their  new  subjects,  because  the  country  was  not  yet 
secure ;  th^  Moors  might  take  arms  if  they  were  provoked, 
and  as  they  had  other  conquests  in  view,  they  were  unwilling 
that  any  cause  should  be  afforded  for  distrusting  their  royal 
word.*.  But,  to  expedite  the  work  of  conversion  which  the 
archbishop  had  begun  so  well,  they  sent  Pr.  Francisco  Ximenes 
de  Cisneros,  better  known  to  EngKsh  readers  by  the  name  of 
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Cttdiaal  Ximenes,  to  assist  him.  The  two  archbishops  con*- 
suited  together,  and  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  which  they 
agreed,  is  described  by  the  cardinal  s  biographer,  Alvar  Gomes, 
and  incoiporated,  as  faithfully  transcribed  from  him,  by 
Father  Luke  Wadding,  in  the  Annates  Minorum.  They  de- 
termined that  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  force  {nihil  per  vim 
cum  illis  agere),  but  everything  by  argument  and  concUiation ; 
and,  accordingly,  to  begin  with,  they  laid  in  a  large  stock  of 
silken  vestments  (probably  shawls)  and  of  scarlet  caps,  a 
fiishion  which  the  Moors,  at  that  time,  greatly  affected.  Silken 
shawls  and  scarlet  caps  were  emollient  applications,  which  pro- 
duced upon  the  greater  number  of  the  Alfaques  the  effect 
desired ;  and,  what  with  the  desire  of  present  gifts,  and  the 
hope  of  future  advantage,  by  going  over  to  the  dominant 
religion,  they  persuaded  crowds  to  follow  their  example.  Such 
multitudes  were  converted,  that  more  than  three  thousand  were 
baptized  in  one  day  :  single  immersion  ought  to  have  been  the 
method  used ;  but,  as  it  would  have  required  a  miracle  to  dip 
so  many,  Ximenes  sprinkled  them  in  mass  with  hyssop, 
taking,  it  may  be  presumed,  conscientious  care  that  not  one  in 
the  multitude  should  escape  without  feeling  the  shower.  There 
were,  however,  notwithstanding  this  wide  defection,  Mahom- 
medan  priests  in  Granada,  who  believed  fn  their  own  law;  and 
if  such  men  were  proof  against  scarlet  caps,  they  were  not  likely 
to  accept  the  Franciscan  religion  as  more  reasonable,  or  founded 
upon  better  evidence  than  their  own.  These  men,  therefore, 
preached  strenuously  in  defence  of  the  Moorish  faith,  as  by 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  then  only  seven  years  old,  they 
were  clearly  authorized  to ,  do.  Ximenes  arrested  them  all, 
put  them  in  chains,  sent  them  to  prison,  and  there,  qtwd  efus 
ingenio  repugnabaf,  indignis  modis  tractari  permittebat. 
This  tender  disposition  of  the  great  Friar  Minorite  was  further 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  Zegri  Azaator,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, being  descended  from  Alahmar,  the  Red  King,  and  in 
great  repute  for  his  abilities.  This  Zegri  opposed  the  scan- 
dalous means  which  were  used  for  what  he  deemed  the  per- 
version of  his  countrymen,  upon  which,  says  Marmol,  Ximenes 
determined,  laying  all  humanity  aside  {dexada  aparte  toda 
humanidad),  to  bring  him  by  force  under  the  yoke  of  the  law. 
Omni  fere  humanitaie  depositd,  is  the  phrase  of  Alvar  Gomez, 
a  qualification  which  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  for  there  he  says,  that  atrocious  remedies  were 
ordered  to  be  tried  upon  a  man,  with  whom  gentleness  and 
beneficence  had  failed.  The  charge  of  taming  him  (cura 
cicwandi  homitiemj  was  entnjpted  to  a  certain  Pedro  Leon, 
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oneofXimenes'  cbaplaiDs :  no  story  was  ever  related  in  wovds 
more  felidtoaaly  expreasive  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  thing  waa 
^one ;  aod  this  Leon^  ver^  animo  leonino  pnediiuSy  so  dealt 
with  ids  prisoner,  adeo  fortiier  in  ed  re  se  gessitj  that  the 
Zegriy  after  some  days^  desired  to  be  brought  before  Ximeues* 
Whether  it  was  compulsion  which  had  rendered  him  submissive^ 
or  whether  he  was  influenced  by  that  saving  grace  which  is  at 
all  times  ready  for  all  men,  is  what  neither  the  chaplain  nor 
Luis  del  Marmol,  nor  the  Annalist  of  the  Franciscans  have 
ventured  to  determine ;  but  all  three  incline  to  think  it  a  work 
of  grace !  Azaator  accordingly  was  brought  before  the  arch- 
bisnop,  cfaaiaed,  and  in  the  filth  which  he  had  contracted  in  his 
prison.  Desiring  first  to  be  released  from  his  chains — *  for 
with  what  freedom/  he  said, '  could  a  man  be  supposed  to  speak 
who  was  bound  hand  and  foot  ?'  he  desired  to  be  baptized, 
protesting  that  Allah  had  appeared  to  him  the  preceding  night, 
and  thus  enjoined ;  ^  but/  he  added,  with  a  smile,  which 
Ximenes  must  well  bwie  MMJenrfood,  *  I  should  be  a  fool,  in- 
deed, if  I  had  needed  another  motive  than  has  been  admi- 
nistered by  this  fierce  Ldon  of  yours !' 

The  Zegri,  who  chose  thus  rather  to  profess  a  religion  which 
be  hated  than  to  endure  a  slow  and  cruel  martyrdom,  had  once 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  in  the  plam  of 
Granada,  in  memory  of  which  honour  he  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Gonzalo  Hernandez  Zegri,  and  a  pension  was  given 
him  by  the  archbishop,  upon  whom,  far  more  than  upon  the 
dissembler  himself,  the  guilt  of  dissimulation  must  lie.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  victory,  Aimenes  ordered  his  converts  to  bring 
him  all  the  copies  of  the  Koran,  and  all  other  books  in  their 
language  which  they  could  collect.  Nearly  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes were  thus  collected : — ^many  persons  petitioned  for  them, 
— ^for  this  was  not  an  ignorant  age ;  learning  was  awakened,  and 
was  no  where  more  successfully  cultivated  than  in  Spain ; — but 
Ximenes,  though  a  lover  of  learnings  and  its  liberal  patron  at 
other  times,  was,  in  this  instance,  inexorable :  he  reserved  only 
a  few  treatises  upon  medicine,  which  he  sent  to  the  library  at 
Alcala,  and  the  rest  were,  by  his  orders,  burnt  in  one  heap, — 
quinque  ndllia  voluminum, — qiUB  variis  umbilicis,  punica  arte 
et  opera  disdncto,  auro  eliam  et  argento  exomctta,  nan  oculos 
modo,  sed  amrnxis  quoque  spectantium  rapiebant:  thus  the 
chaplain,  who  had  probably  handled  these  precious  manuscripts, 
and  assisted  at  the  auto-da-fe  in  which  they  were  consumed, 
speaks  of  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  their  inward  and  outward 
embellishments.  Iaus  far  all  bad  gone  prosperously  with  the 
zealous  Propagandist ;  they  who  were  not  won  by  shawls  and 
red  caps^  had  yielded  to  imprisonment,  chabs,  a^d  tortures ; 
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but  Utfaerto  he  had  dealt  mth  persons  eminent  for  their  rank 
or  office,  leaving  the  commonalty  to  be  brought  over  by  their 
means :  he  now  attacked  the  Elches,  as  the  renegades  and  thdr 
posterity  were  called,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Granada :  it 
appeared  to  him  a  scandalous  thing,  that  sucn  persons  should 
be  tolerated  in  what  was  now  a  Christian  city,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  most  Catholic  kings.  There  was  indeed  an 
express  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  that  they  were  not  to.  be 
molested  on  the  score  of  religion — a  stipulation  as  unequivocal 
as  words  could  make  it,  and  secured  as  strongly  as  it  could  be 
by  the  word  and  faith  of  a  sovereign.  But  the  word  and  faith 
of  a  king,  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  pledges  of  a  government, 
are  worth  nothing  where  it  is  a  maxim  of  a  Church,  dominant 
in  the  state,  and  over  it,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  or  unbelievers;  and  where  it  is  believed  that  there 
exists  an  authority  on  earth  which  can  dispense  with  any 
engagements  however  ratified.  The  Elches  stood  upon  the 
right,  which  the  capitulation  gave  them;  they  had  good  reason 
to  dread  the  effects  of  re-assuming  the  profession  of  faith  which 
they  had  forsaken ;  for  not  only  would  it  expose  them  to  per- 
petual danger  of  reproach  and  insult  from  their  countrymen — 
the  more  stinging,  because  well  deserved, — ^but  it  would  bring 
them  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  which,  under 
Torquemada,  the  most  atrocious  of  mankind,  was  at  that  time 
in  full  activity.  Ximenes  and  the  other  prelates,  therefore, 
resolved*  to  use  rigour  with  them,  a  significant  expression, 
which  M armol  employs  like  one  who  thought  that  rigour  could 
never  be  exercised  more  rightly.  Many  pertinacious  persons 
had  already  been  arrested,  when  an  alguazil,  who  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  by  hi»  activity  on  such  occasions,  appre- 
hended upon  this  eause  a  renegade's  daughter  in  the  Albavzin, 
and  led  her  away  to  prison ;  the  woman  cried  aloud  for  help, 
saying,  they  intended  to  make  her  a  Christian  by  force,  in 
breach  of  the  capitulation.  The  Moors  collected,  the  woman 
was  rescued,  and  the  alguazil  killed.  Presently  the  Albayzin 
was  in  insurrection.  The  tumult  was  soon  appeased  by  the 
mildness  and  resolution  which  the  Archbishop  ol  Granada  dis- 
played, and  also  the  Conde  de  Tendilla,  who  was  governor  of 
the  city ;  but  it  alarmed  Ferdinand,  and  he  reproached  Isabella 
for  the  intemperate  zeal  of  her  favourite  Ximenes.  Ximenes 
arrived  at  the  court  just  after  the  news  that  order  had  been 
restored,  had  abated  the  edge  of  the  king's  resentment;  and  he 
then  represented,  that  ^Wiat  had  past,  afforded  a  desirable  op- 
portunity for  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Granadan  Moors : 
they  had  rebelled;  by  that  rebellion  theit  lives  and  properties 
were  justly  forfeited,  and  it  would  therefore  be  an  act  of  cle- 
mency 
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ttimcy  to  dffer  item  the  akemotire  of  pardon^  if  they  became 
ChristiaDS^  or  exiles. 

WUIe  the  matter  was  in  deliberation^  the  Granadan  Moors 
represented  their  situation  to  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  requesting 
him  to  interfere  by  his  ambassadors ;  and  to  declare,  that  if  the 
Moors  in  Spain  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  religion,  he 
would  retahate  upon  the  Christians  in  his  dominions.    But  this 
application  in  their  behalf  came  from  too  distant  a  quarter, 
tiiongh  it  received  so  much  attention  as  to  obtain  an  honourable 
reception  for  the  ambassadors,  and|  to  occasion  an  embassy  in 
return,  with  which  Pietro  Martire  of  Angleria  was  charged ; 
the  reply  which  he  was  instructed  to  make  was,  that  the  Catho- 
lic kings  wished  to  force  their  religion  upon  no  one :  but,  because 
they  could  have  no  reliance  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Moors,  they 
had  transported  those  to  Barbary  who  aid  not  choose  rather  to 
become  Christians,  allowing  them  to  sell  their  property,  and 
landing  them  there  in  safety.     Great  numbers  accepted  the  al- 
ternative, and  it  is  said  that  many  took  with  them  the  key  of 
the  house  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  to  be 
preserved  by  their  children,  as  an  hereditary  pledge  of  ven- 
geance, whenever  the  opportunity  should  arrive  for  returning 
and  reconquering  the  country  of  their  fathers.     But  the  moun- 
tuneers  of  the  Alpuxarras  rose  in  arms  against  this  heinous 
breach  of  faith :  they  had  taken  no  part,  they  said,  in  the  riot, 
(for  it  scarcely  deserved  a  heavier  appellation,)  in  the  Albay- 
zin,  and  thereby  by  no  principle  of  justice  could  they  be  sub- 
jected to  the  conditions  which  were  imposed  upon  the  rioters. 
They  were  a  brave  people:  the  Conde  de  Tendilla,  and  the 
great  Gonzalo,  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  taking  from  them  the 
Castle  of  Guejar)  for  the  Moors  opened  their  water-courses^ 
flooded  the  fields,  and  attacked  the  horsemen  while  the  horses 
were  struggling  in  the  deep,  wet  soil.     At  one  place,  the  Conde 
de  Lerin  blew  up  a  mosque,  in  which  the  women  and  children 
had  taken  refuge  j  at  another,  a  black  Moor,  who  commanded, 
when  he  saw  that  the  people  were  resolved  to  surrender,  threw 
himself  headlong  from  the  tower.     Ferdinand  found  it  necessary 
to  go  against  ttem  in  person;  and  wherever  he  reduced  the 
country,  the  alternative  was  baptism  or  death.    Those  who  re- 
snained  unsubdued  were  formidable  enough  to  demand  terms ; 
and  knowing  by  experience  how  little  they  could  trust  to  Ca- 
tholic faith,  they  required  only  that  they  might  be  transported 
to  Barbary,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  every 
one  who  should  embark.    The  king,  who  was  in  want  of  money, 
and  desirous  to  be  rid  of  them,  agreed  to  this ;  but  those  who 
could  not  pay  for  their  passage  submitted,  of  necessity,  to  con- 
version ; 
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▼enien ;  and  above  200^000  of  such  converts  were  made  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months^  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Ximenes. 
But  there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada.  Both  were  agreed  that  the  process 
must  necessarily  be  to  christen  these  unhappy  people  first,  and 
convert  them  afterwards.  The  Granadan  prelate  thought  it 
would  facilitate  their  conversion  if  the  scriptures  were  read  to 
them  in  their  own  language  at  those  evening  lectures  which 
they  were  required  to  attend ;  and  he  had  also  parts  of  tlie  Li- 
turgy, with  the  portions  of  the  gospel  which  are  used  therein, 
printed  in  Arabic  for  their  use.  Against  this  Ximenes  pro- 
tested as  an  impiety  y  it  was  throwing  pearls  before  swine,  he 
said.  The  scriptures  were  intended  only  for  the  study  of 
learned  and  holy  men,  and  for  that  reason  ought  never  to  be 
translated  into  any  vulgar  tongue,  but  to  be  confined  to  those 
three  dead  languages  in  which,  with  mysterious  significance, 
the  inscription  had  been  written  on  the  cross.  Of  course  the 
more  unreasonable  opinion,  and  that  which  was  most  favourable 
to  an  ignorant,  deceitful,  and  persecuting  clergy,  prevailed. 
The  work  of  conversion  having  been  thus  performed,  the  Ca- 
tholic kings,  says  Marmol,  went  on  regaling  their  Granadan 
subjects  with  new  favours. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  sum  total  which  was  added  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  good  works  upon  this  score,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
imposed  the  same  alternative,  of  conversion  or  exile,  upon  the 
Moors  in  Castille,  for  whom  prescription  avaUed  as  little  as  the 
conditions  upon  which  their  ancestors  had  become  subject  to  that 
crown.  The  same  course  was  not  pursued  in  Aragon,  because 
Uiere  was  in  that  kingdom  a  firm  aristocracy,  whose  constitu- 
tional strength  had  not  yet  been  broken,  and  who,  because  the 
Moors  were  their  most  profitable  vassals,  resolutely  maintained 
at  all  times  their  privileges  and  their  own  ;  and  to  prevent  an 
attack  upon  them  at  this  time,  they  obtained  in  their  Cortes  the 
King's  assent  to  a  law^  declaring  that  none  of  the  Moriscoes  in 
Valencia  (where  the  greater  number  of  that  race  was  settled) 
should  be  either  expelled,  or  forced  to  profess  the  Christian  fedth, 
or  subjected  to  any  prohibition  or  hinderances  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing among  themselves,  or  with  the  Christians.  With  a  clear  insight 
into  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  country,  and  as  clear  a 
foresight  of  the  injury  which  would  be  brought  upon  both  by  a 
ferocious  priesthood,  if  that  priesthood  should  possess  the  ear 
of  a  bigoted  king  again,  as  it  had  done  with  Jayme  the  Con- 
queror, they  had  made  it  a  part  of  their  coronation  oath,  that  the 
king  should,  on  no  pretext  whatsoever,  banish  the  Moriscoes, 
nor  compel  them  to  receive  baptism  against  their  will ;  and  that 
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lie  shcrald  neyer,  directly  or  indirectljr,  ffiy  for  a  diapenM^km 
firom  tliis  part  of  his  oaUi ;  aadthat  if  siuui  a  dtspensation  wero 
proposed  to  him,  he  should  not  accept  it ;  aad  to  provide  eren 
against  that  possible  case,  it  was  declaced  ia  this  oath^  that 
wbateva:'  he  might  do  in  consequence  of  such  a  dispenaatioii 
shodd  be  null  and  void.  More  car^l  precautions  could  90t 
have  been  Jtaken  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  guard.tbem  with  a  more 
solemn  sanction*  Unhapqpily  for  Spain,  the  power  of  the 
Barons  was  not  more  fonmdable  to  the  crown  than  it  was  odious 
to  the  people  ;  and  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Commons,  in  the 
early  part  ot  Charles  the  Fifth's  reign,  the  first  thing  which  the 
CommoDs  of  Valenda  did,  ^  after  wey  had  taken  the  govem* 
meot  into  their  wild  hands,'  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  pursuant 
to  which  every  Morisco  was  to  be  incontinently  baptized  or  put 
to  death.  This  was  done  as  much  in  enmity  to  the  nobles,  as 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  faith.  Whether  any  of  the  Moors 
chose  the  alternative  of  martyrdom  cannot  be  known,  because 
the  only  accounts  which  have  appeared, are  given  by  the  Spa- 
niards; according  to  those  accounts  the  whole  race  suffered 
baptism  under  tUs  proclamation.  ^  Compel  them  to  come  in,* 
is,  of  all  texts  in  scripture,  that  which  has  been  most  fittally 
perverted. 

In  thus  submitting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Moors 
supposed  this  act  of  violence,  like  all  the  other  acts  of  the  mob- 
government,  would  be  rescinded  as  soon  as  the  rebellion  was 
quelled,  and  the  legitimate  government  restored.  Upon  this 
persuasion  they  acted,  when  the  event  which  they  had  deemed 
so  desirable  had  taken  place ;  and,  resuming  their  Mahommedan 
observances,  they  remahommedanized  the  mosques  which  their 
persecutors  had  converted  into  churches.  But  no  sooner  had 
Charies. returned  from  Germany,  than  complaints  against  their 
impiety,  as  it  was  called,  were  made  by  the  intolerant  clergy, 
and  those  into  whom  they  had  instilled  their  own  spirit  of  inhu- 
man bigotry.  According  to  what  was  then  becoming  tlie  courtly 
and  priestly  doctrme  in  Spain,  Charles  might,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  absolute  power,  at  once  have  decided  upon  the  validity  of  their 
bapUam,  and  required  them  to  act  as  Christians ;  but,  that  he 
mi^ht  he  clearly  satisfied  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  he  referred 
the  question  to  the  councils  of  his  various  kingdoms,  both  within 
the  Peninsula  and  without,  Bsxd  also  to  the  Inquisition ;  and 
they,  having  the  fear  of  God  before  theur  eyes,  says  Bleda, 
unanimously  pronoiuiced  that  the  Moors,  having  consented  to 
become  Christians,  and  received  baptism  accordingly,  were 
Christians,  and  must  be  held  as  such,  {eran,  y  devian  ser  re- 
futadosjpar  CAmtitrnQ^:)  the  words  Mem  harmless^  but  they 
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involved  a  dreadful  meamng;  for  to  be  held  as  Chrifitiaii8»  wat 
to  be  made  amenable  to  the  moat  accursed  tribunal  that  ever 
outraged  justice  and  humanity* 

It  was  so  well  understood  what  the  decision  of  his  councils 
would  be,  that  means  had  been  taken,  while  their  deliberations 
had  been  going  on,  fen:  reUering  the  £mperor  from  any  scruple 
which  he  might  feel  concerning  his  coronation  oath.    Accord- 
ingly a  dispensation  was  sent  him  from  those  engagements 
which  be  had  solemnly  sworn  could  not,  and  should  not^  be  dis^ 
pensed  with.    The  brief  which  Clement  VIL  issued  upon  thig 
Oceaision,  represented  how  peirilous  and  how  scandalous  it  waa 
that  wolves  should  thns  be  intermixed  with  the  sheep — ^that  they 
who  were  infected  with  the  plague  should  live  among  the  sound 
•^— the  harlot  Mahommedanism  with  Christianity,  the  pure  and 
unspotted  lady  of  all  lands.     The  Pope  called,  therefore,  upon 
the  £mperor  elect,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  church,  to  employ 
ftnthfiil  preachers,  through  the  agency  of  the  Inquisition,  in  in- 
structing the  Moors  of  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia ;  ap- 
pointing a  time,  after  which  all  who  refused  to  live  as  Christians 
should  either  quit  the  land,  or  become  slaves  of  the  crown :  and 
btrther,  this  precious  instrument  proceeded,  ^  we  do  release  your 
Majesty  from  the  oath  taken  bv  you  in  the  Cortes  of  these  king- 
doms, never  to  expel  the  said  infidels,  absolving  you  from  Sil 
censures  and  penalties  for  the  guilt  of  perjury  which  you  might 
incur  thereby,  and  dispensing  with  you,  as  to  that  purpose,  so 
Ikr  as  it  is  necessary/    The  brief  proceeds  to  grant  the  Inquisi-* 
tion  free  and  full  power  for  compelling  all  who  should  prove 
refractory,  and  for  calling  on  the  secular  arm,  ^  all  apostolical 
constitutions,  and  all  ordinances,  statutes,  and  privileges  of  the 
said  kingdoms  and  principidities,  to  the  contrary  notwithstancU 
ing,  though  confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  by  an  apostolical  coofir-* 
mation,  or  by  any  other  authority  whatsoever ;   and  notwith^ 
standing  it  should  be  provided  that  no  dispensation  from  the 
said  oath  shotild  be  sought,  nor  ever  made  use  of,  if  granted* 
And  we  do  exhort  your  Majesty,'  said  the  Pope,  ^  that  you  com^ 
mit  the  preaching  of  the  word  to  the  said  Moors  unto  our  b^ 
loved  sons,  the  Inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity.    And  in  oase  the 
Moors  do  persist,  m  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  in  theit 
nerfidiousness,  not  to  embrace  the  faith  witUa  a  term  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Inquisitors,  they  shall  be  commanded,  on  pain  of 
perpetual  bondage,  to  depart  out  of  the  said  kingdoms,  whieh  if 
they  fail  to  do  they  shall  become  slaves/   Acoordinglv,  Charles^ 
in  obedience  to  these  pastoral  admonitions,  set  the  Inquisitkm 
to  work ;  and  informed  the  Moors  of  tfiose  provinces,  that^ 
*  befaig  moved  by  the  giMe  and  inspimtfon  of  Ahxtigbty  God^ 
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lie  was  Twolred  mot  to  suffer  any  other  rdigion  tban  the  Cbrse* 
tiaoi  to  be  prcrfieBfled  in  his  dominions  |  and  that  desiring  the 
health  and  salraticm  of  their  souls,  he  tommanded  them  to  yield 
obedence  and  become  Christians,  and  receire  the  holy  water  of 
baptism/ 

Itwaa  not  known,  till  Llorente  puUishedhis  <  Critical  History 
of  the  Inquiaition/  about  ten  years  ego,  tiiat  the  Pope  olijeoted 
to  giant  this  dispensation,  ana  represented  to  Charles  how  scan« 
dalooa  it  would  be.  But  the  £mperor  insisted,  and  Clement 
yielded  \  sanctiomng,  in  his  character  of  Pope,  a  breadi  of  &ith, 
whicb,  as  an  individual,  he  knew  to  be  iniquitous  and  abemH 
liable^  A  wickeder  history  has  ncrer  bean  recorded.  FStA 
months  were  allowed  the  Moors ;  all  who,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  should  hold  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  were  re^ 
quired  to  leave  bdiind  them  all  their  gold,  silver,  and  jewels^ 
and  their  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  embark  for 
some  Mahommedan  country :  farther,  to  aggravate  the  cruelty 
of  tins  decree,  the  Valendan  Moors  were  not  permitted  to  em« 
bark  from  their  own  ports,  but  were  compelled  to  tn»rel  to  the 
most  distant  place  of  embarkatien — through  Madrid  to  Comfia* 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  arrangement :  some 
suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Batons,  who  sought  to 
gain  time,  hojMog  that  the  Emperor  would  perceive  the  impdicy 
of  expellhig  so  many  industrious  subjects:  others  thought 
that  the  actional  difificulties  and  hardships  whidi  were  tlioi 
imposed,  were  intaided  to  act  as  additional  motives  for  making 
tiieae  unhappy  people  rraiounce  the  pn^ssion  of  MahommedaiW 
iflm  \  and  tUs  was  probably  the  pretext  under  which  a  eovetn- 
ment,  as  base  as  it  was  intolerant,  sought  to  cover  hs  t^ 
motire*^that  of  draining  the  Moors  on  their  way  ci  the  money 
which  they  had  saved  by  selling  what  things  tiiey  had'  been 
idlowed  to  dispose  of  |  for  this,  also,  is  among  the  causes  which 
the  Spaniards  have  themselves  as^gned,  showing  themselves, 
in  whatever  related  to  Jews,  Moors,  and  heretics,  as  devoid  of 
honour  as  they  were  of  humanity*  Some  of  the  braver  spirits 
took  arms  in  Ae  Sierra  de  Eispadan,  and  defeated  the  Govemof 
of  Vaiencia  and  the  Daque  de  Segorbe  In  two  attempts  to  mh^ 
jxigate  them :  three  thousand  Germans  were  then  sent  to  rein- 
foroe  the  assailants,  and  such  of  the  Moors  as  escaped  the 
slaughter  wete  embarked  for  Barbary.  A  simihR'  insurrection 
in  Aragon  was  put  down,  without  bkxidshed,  by  the  inteipdsi- 
lion  of  a  certain  hidrigo,  who  is  not  named,  but  who  appfears  to 
hare  been  a  person  of  some  consideration,  and  to  have  acted  With 
the  approbation  of  the  civil  authorities  s  he  represented  to  the 
MoriscoeB  that  there  was  an  easy  way  of  avolditig  both  the  pre-^ 
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•cot  pvnifthiiMnt  of  rebeUion^  and  the  future  evils  of  banish- 
ment— ^which  was  to  become  nominal  Christians,  and  remun 
Mahommedans  at  heart;  their  law,  he  said,  did  not  require 
them  to  suffer  martyrdom.  That  thb  language  was  held  to 
them  is  very  probable,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
pulsory converts,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  remained  unchanged 
m  mind,  or  with  a  hatred  of  the  superstition  which  they  were  en- 
forced to  profess,  is  certain ;  superstition,  we  say,  because  as 
a  superstition,  and  a  gross  and  revolting  superstition,  was  Christi- 
anity presented  to  them.  Nor  was  this  tiie  worst  of  its  charac- 
teristies ;  Mahommedans  as  they  were,  they  might  have  been 
brought  over  to  creature-worship  and  to  image- worship,  for  the 
heart  is  prone  to  idolat^ ;  and  m  two  or  three  generations,  had 
they  been  treated  as  real  Komanists,  they  would  have  become  such . 
But  from  the  hour  of  their  forced  conversion  they  were  harassed 
and  persecuted ;  and  every  artifice  that  wickedness  and  impiety 
could  invent,  every  cruelty  that  relentless  bigotry  could  inflict, 
were  employed  against  them.  They  saw  in  Christianity,  there- 
fore, such  as  it  was  exhibited  to  them,  and  as  they  were  made 
to  feel  it,  a  system  not  only  of  gross  idolatry,  but  of  flagrant 
deceit  and  inhuman  persecution. 

A  crv  had  been  raised  against  tolerating  them  as  Moors  ;  and 
when,  m  deference  to  that  cry,  they  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
cdve  baptism,  the  cry  was  against  the  impiety  of  their  compul- 
•orjr  converdon,  and  the  insincerity  of  the  converts.  A  comet, 
which  appeared  in  the  preceding  year,  was  interpreted  into  a 
threatening  augury  of  this  profanation ;  and  immediately  after 
it  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Tobet,  in  Aragon,  and  the  angels  at 
her  side,  sweated  for  six  and  thirty  hours !  A  vessel  was  filled 
with  the  drops  which  ran  from  them ;  but  in  that  vessel  those 
which  came  from  the  Vii^n  separated  themselves  from  the 
grosser  distillation  of  the  angels,  celestial  and  miraculous  though 
that  was,  and  appeared  in  it  like  large  and  resplendent  pearls, 
"niis  is  not  here  repeated  after  the  relation  of  a  Protestant  writer, 
the  fact  is  stated  by  Spanish  historians;  the  trick  was  per- 
formed by  Spanish  priests,  and  with  such  success,  that,  more 
than  sixty  years  after,  PhUip  II.  sent  for  some  of  the  perspira- 
tion, to  be  placed  among  the  other  treasures  of  bis  relicary ! 
Another  such  miracle  was  enacted  at  Zaragoza,  in  the  convent  of 
N.  Sefiora  del  Carmen;  where  a  figure  of  one  of  the  three  .Maries, 
at  a  Calvary,  wept  from  Good  Friday  till  the  resurrection  on 
Easter  Day ;  but  instead  of  preserving  the  tears  as  had  been 
done  at  Tobet,  the  persons  concerned  committed  the  great  fault 
{error  notable!)  of  catching  them  in  corporals  and  other  white 
Gk>ths,  wbich  were^  indeed,  deposlti^d  in  the  sacristy;  but  left 
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there,  Ajrs  the   indignant  Carmelite,  whose  history  is  now 
before  us,  till  time  and  ne^^lect  had  done  their  work ! 

Tie  poor  converts  petitioned,  when  they  submitted  to  receive 
baptism,  that  they  might  be  exempted  both  in  person  and  pro- 
pN^  from  the  Inquisition  for  forty  years,  and  not  be  reqmred 
either  to  change  their  dress  or  their  language  during  that  time  ; 
that  they  might  have  their  own  burial  place ;  might  be  allowed 
to  ocmtract  marriage  in  the  second  degree  for  the  same  term ;  apd 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  carry  arms,  se^ng  that  they  had 
served  the  King  faithfully  when  the  Commons  were  in  rebellioa. 
To  this,  it  is  said,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
holy  office  replied,  as  was  convenient*    JDeza,  the  second  Inqui- 
sitor General,  had  urged  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stipulation  made  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  to  esta- 
blish an  Inquisition  in  Granada ;  the  Queen  scrupled  at  this :  but 
her  conscience  was  in  the  keeping  of  men  who  knew  how 
to  palter  with  it  in  a  double  sense — ^to  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,  and  to  the  ear  only,  and  at  any  time  to  salve  the 
plainest  perjury  by  help  of  equivocation;    Isabella  therefore 
refused  to  break  her  word  by  founding  a  holy  office  in  Granada, 
and  committed  precisely  the  same  breach  of  faith  by  authorising 
the  Inquisitors  at  Cordoba  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  thither; 
she  enjoined  them  only  not  to  molest  the  Moriscoes  for  trifling 
things ;  an  injunction  little  likely  to  be  observed  by  Lucero, 
who  was  principal  of  that  Inquisition; — Lucerium,  sajrs  Pietro 
Martire,  playing  in  bitterness  upon  the  name,  quern  jtutiuM 
Tenebrerium  appellari  censerem ;  and  he  describes  him  as  Li" 
h/co  Uone  immanior,  tLndnspest^ferd  pectoris  contagiane  resper- 
sus  sub  religionis  specie, — tantum^^patuit  aconitum  e  Tartareis 
exhaunre  speluncis  immanis  iste  Cerberus !  Gonzalo  de  Ayora, 
in  a  letter  which  Llorente  quotes  from  the  original,  iu  the  royal 
fibrazy  at  Madrid,  speaks  of  the  men  who  were  employed  under 
this  Inquisitor,  as  acting  in  contempt  of  all  justice,  human  and 
divine — killing  and  plundering  at  their  will,  and  outraging  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  victims.    So  extensive  was  the  per- 
secution which  this  ecclesiastical  Robespierre  carried  on,  and  so 
mfamouB  the  proceedings  of  the  miscreants  whom  he  employed 
aod  encouraged,  tbat  it  roused  a  spirit  which  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  have  effected  the  deliverance  of  Spain.    But  the 
sins  of  the  nation  were  too  manifold  and  too  grievous  for  this ; 
and  Cardinal  Ximenes  being  appointed  Inquisitor-general  at  this 
critical  time,  he  pursued  a  politic  course,  which  Had  just  suffi- 
cient semblance  of  equity  for  allaying  the  public  indignation. 
Ccrrtain  processes  were  investigated  by  a  special  commbsion, 
9nd  the  witnesses,  upon  ndiose  testimony  unnumbered  fEunilies 
TOL.  III.  NO.  V.  D  had 
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hod  b«en  ruined,  and  indfTidtials  burnt  alive,  \vtere  declared  in- 
famous and  unworthy  of  belief.  In  what  state  of  mind  coidd 
those  Inquisitors  have  been  who  gave  credit  to  them,  when  the 
foundation  of  their  story  was,  that  certain  girls  of  Jewish  ex* 
traction,  who  in  fact  had  never  left  the  bosom  of  their  famUies^ 
bad  travelled  by  magical  jonrnles  all  over  Spain,  riding  upon 
he-igoats,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  synagogues,  and  restor* 
ing  the  proscribed  religion  of  their  fathers !  iTiis  poor  atone- 
ment was  made,  that  the  victims,  whose  ashes  had  been  scat- 
tered to  the  wind,  were  declared  innocent,  and  their  surviving 
<^nnexions  cleared  from  the  stain  which  otherwise  attached  to 
them  5  but  Lucero,  instead  of  being  punished  to  the  measure  of 
his  desetls,  was  merely  superseded  in  his  oflSce  at  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  sent  back  to  his  see  at  Almeria — ^for  this  monster  was 
a  bishop ! 

The  brunt  of  this  persecution  had  fallen  upon  the  Jewish 
Converts,  always  the  mvourite  game  of  the  Inquisition,  because 
they  were  rich.    Ximenes  dealt  favourably  with  the  Moriscoes, 
partly  because,  bigot  As  he  was,  he  may  be  considered  humane 
and  liberal  when  compared  with  most  of  his  contemporary  pre- 
lates ;  partly  perhaps  from  gratitude,  for  he  had  oeen  cured 
when  apparently  in  a  hopeless   stage  of  hectic  decline  by  a 
Moorish  woman,  who  tised  nothing  but  undents  *  in  her  prac- 
tice.    It  is  admitted  that  the  cardinal,  dunng  the  eleven  years 
.  liiat  he  held  the  ofl5ce  of  grand  inquisitor,  endeavoured  to  check 
the  zeal  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition ;  neverthe- 
less, under  this  mitigated  system,  the  number  of  victims  who 
were  burnt  during  those  years  is  calculated  at  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-four;    above   twelve  hundred,  whom 
death  or  flight  had  saved  from  suffering  in  person,  were  burnt  in 
effigyj  a»id  above  forty-eight  thousand   were    condemned    to 
lighter  punishments, — ^the  liffhtest  involving  infamy  and  utter 
ruin  I    During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  there  was  a  continusd 
struggle  between  bigotrv  and  policy  in  his  councils.     A  junta 
of  theologians  assembled  by  his  authority  in  the  chapel  at  Gra- 
nada wherein  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  interred ;  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Moriscoes  never  would  become  good  Chris- 
tians while  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own  language 
and  usages;  and,  therefore,  theyrecommended  that  they  should 
be  forbidden  to  speak  the  Moorish  tongue  and  to  wear  the 
Moorish  dress,  and  to  be  called  by  Moorish  names  ;  and  that, 
among  other  customs,  that  of  staining  the  hands  and  feet  with 

•  UHcti(miim$/ovebai,  leniterque  oieo  condiio  pr€P/Hoaka,  She  held  out  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  curing  him  in  eight  days ;  and  in  that  time  attidttu  medeHSf  the  disease  waa 
remoTed;  evidently;  therefore^  hy  her  treatment. 
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henna  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  use  of  the  bath  also; 
Charles  issued  an  edict  in  conformity  to  this  advice ;  he  8us<p 
pended  it  upon  the  humble  representation  of  the  Moriscoes ;  it 
was  put  in  force  during  his  absence,  and  again  suspended  by 
his  orders ;  and  this  sort  of  vacillation  continued  as  long  as  he 
reigned ;  every  struggle  producing  some  further  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  this  injured  people,  and  rendering  their  situ- 
ation more*  uneasy  and  insecure.  Grievances  were  heaped 
upon  grievances,  vexation  followed  vexation ; .  generous  spirits 
were  exasperated  by  injustice  ;  fiery  ones  maddened  by  insup-* 
portable  usage ;  and  the  quiet  multitude,  whom,  if  they  had 
been  Jeft  unmolested,  outward  conformity  would  gradually  have 
as£>imilated  with  the  Spanish  nation,  were  harassed  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  made  to  hate  a  religion  which  outraged  aU  the 
feelings  of  humanity. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  it  was  determined  to  enforce 
the  prohibitions.    Deza,  an  auditor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  after'* 
wards  cardinal^  was  ma«ie  President  of  the  Royal  Audience  at 
Granada,  and  sent  to  that  city  that  he  might  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  laws  o£  which  he  had  been  a  principal  adviser.    The 
Moriscoes  put  their  cause  into  the  hands  of  their  countryman^ 
Francisco  Nunez  Muley,  a  person  of  rank  among  them,  of  years, 
and  of  experience  in  public  business  |  and  he  pleaded  for  them 
before  the  president,  Marmol  says,  with  a  low  and  humble 
voice.    Marmol  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  feeliogs 
which  rendered  it   so.     He  represented  that  ^  when  the  Gra- 
nadans  were  converted,  they  were  not  required  to  change  their 
language  nor  their  dress,  nor  their  national  modes  of  recreation : 
their  conversion  had  been  made  by  force,  and  in  breach  of 
treaty ;  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  any  such  violence  to 
their  civil  usages.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  not  as  Moors  and 
Mahommedans,  but  as  Granadans  j  it  was  provincial,  not  reli- 
gious }  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  ruinous  hardship  to  make  them 
change  it ;  their  ordinarj'  garments  were  inexpensive ;  a  woman 
might  be  clad  for  the  cost  of  a  ducat,  but  the  robes  which  she 
wore  at  weddings  and  festivals  were  carefully  kept  for  such 
occasions,  and  went  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  these 
were  costly  in  their  fashion  and  materials,  but  because  of  their 
fashion,  consisting  of  facings  and  trimmings,  they  could  not  be 
converted  into  any  other  form :  in  these  and  in  their  ornaments 
of  the  Morisco  fashion,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  invest  the 
money  which  they  had  saved  5  and  were  this  law  enforced,  the 
loss  which  it  would  bring  upon  them  might  be  calculated  at  not 
less  than  three  millions,  and  the  revenue  also  would  suffer  in 
no  trifling  degree  when  the  consumption  of  silk  and  gold  and 
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? earls  should  be  thus  reduced.  The  men  already/  all  wore  the 
'astilUan  hahit :  persons  in  authority  had  repeatedly  said  that 
those  who  did  so  should  be  favoured ;  but  no  such  favour  had 
been  found :  if  but  a  knife  were  found  upon  any  one,  he  was  sent 
to  the  gallies,  and  his  whole  property  consumed  in  exactions 
and  bribes  and  mulcts.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
equally  persecuted  them ;  and  yet  they  had  ever  been  obedient 
and  loyal.  Tliough  the  ink  of  the  capitulation  was  not  dry  be- 
fore those  capitulations  were  violated,  they  had  been  the  first 
people  in  Spain  who  took  arms  in  the  royal  cause  against  the 
rebellious  commons.  Why  should  their  music  and  dancing  be 
prohibited,  which  in  no  wise  related  to  Mahommedanism  ?  Why 
the  use  of  henna,  which  was  employed  not  more  for  ornament 
than  for  its  astringent  properties,  and  which  was  found  espe- 
cially wholesome  in  keeping  the  head  clean  ?  D.  Fray  Gue- 
vara, the  Bishop  of  Guadix,  had  formerly  forbidden  the  prac- 
tice, but  the  President  and  Auditors  and  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar 
had  interposed,  and  told  him  that  this  fashion  had  nothing  to 
do  with  faith.  They  were  ordered  to  leave  their  doors  open ; 
what  was  this  but  to  expose  their  women  to  insults,  and  their 
property  to  thieves  ?  The  baths  were  to  be  destroyed ;  but 
bathing  was  for  health  and  cleanliness,  not  for  a  religious  ob- 
servance* Spaniards  as  well  as  M oriscoes  needed  the  baths  ;  if 
the  practice  had  formerly  been  forbidden  in  Castille,  it  was  lest 
men  should  be  relaxed  by  it,  and  rendered  unfit  for  war  5  but 
the  Moriscoes  were  not  required  to  fight.  Their  women  were 
now  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  their  faces  covered ;  but  this 
was  a  custom  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
desty, of  public  morals,  and  of  convenience ;  and  how  were 
ugly  women  to  meet  with  husbands  if  all  faces  were  exposed  ? 
Tlie  king  had  rendered  it  penal  for  any  Spaniard  to  uncover  a 
Morisca  s  face ; — why,  then,  should  this  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  religion  now  ?  With  regard  to  names,  families  were  distin- 
guished by  them  5  and  why  should  their  ancestors  be  thus  put 
out  of  remembrance,  whose  appellations  it  was  for  the  honour 
of  the  Spaniards  to  preserve,  were  it  only  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Catholic  king  and  the  Emperor  had  ordered  the 
Alhambra  and  other  palaces  to  be  kept  up,  as  monuments  of 
their  conquest  ?  It  was  desirable,  he  admitted,  that  there  should 
be  no  Gads  (African  Moors)  in  the  land;  but  edicts  for  ex- 
pelling them  had  never  been  executed,  nor  could  they  be,  with- 
out wrong,  for  most  of  these  people  were  naturaUzed  here,  and 
had  children  and  grandchildren  bom  and  settled  in  the  land  :  it 
would,  therefore,  be  against  conscience  to  eject  them.  Nor  was 
it  more  reasonable  to  decree  that  the  Moriscoes  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  have  negro  slaves ;  for  who  was  to  serve  them  else  ?  or 
were  they  all  to  be  made  equal  ?  Lastly,  he  touched  upon  the 
greatest  hardship  of  all,  which  was,  that  of  requiring  them^  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  wholly  to  disuse  their  mother-tongue. 
How  difficult  a  thing  was  this!  They  all  wished  to  speak 
Castillian  if  they  could ;  but  how  were  poor  people  to  acquire 
this  in  lonely  places  among  the  mountains,  where  they  had 
never  even  acquired  the  Aljamia  or  mixed  Arabic  of  the  coun- 
try, but  spoke  dialects  of  their  own, — so  that  by  an  Alpuxar- 
reno's  speech,  it  might  be  known  to  what  district  in  the  moun- 
tains be  belonged.  There  was  not  a  lower  or  viler  race  upon 
the  earth  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea ;  and  yet  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  country  dances,  and  their  national  music, 
and  their  own  speech.  Why  were  the  Moriscoes  to  be  treated 
more  rigorously  than  these  ?  Nunez  Muley  concluded  by  pro- 
testing that  his  intentions  in  thus  pleadingfor  his  countrymen 
were  pure  and  undissembled.  ^I  have,*  said  he,  'always  endea- 
voured to  serve  God,  and  our  lord  the  king,  and  this  crown,  and 
this  nation,  and  this  kingdom  ;  I  am  bound  to  do  this  by  my 
birth,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  I  have  been  employed  on 
ail  such  occasions  to  solicit  their  cause.'  *^ 

The  president  made  a  cold,  unfeeling  reply  to  this  represen- 
tation, and  avoiding  all  notice  of  its  strong  points,  answered 
only  to  that  concerning  the  women's  dress.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  the  king  considered  the  salvation  of  one  soul  as  a 
thing  more  important  than  all  the  revenue  which  he  derived 
from  the  Moriscoes  5  his  intention  was,  that  they  should  be  good 
Christians,  and  not  only  be,  but  appear  so,  and  have  their  wives 
and  daughters  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  queen.  And 
for  himself,  the  president  said,  he  would  never  at  any  time 
&vour  them  in  this  pretension,  that  being  Christians,  they  should 
make  their  women  dress  like  Moors.  Accordingly,  he  cave 
orders  for  enforcing  the  edict,  directing  the  magistrates  to  admo- 
nish the  women  for  a  second  and  even  third  offence  in  the 
matter  of  their  apparel,  before  they  committed  them  to  prison, 
and  then  to  release  them  presently  without  putting  them  to  any 
expense.  It  was  in  vain  that  wiser  statesmen  and  better  men 
represented  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  these  rigorous  measures* 
The  Marquis  de  Mondejar  was  one  who  perceived  all  the  incon- 
veniences^ whether  or  not  he  was  sensible  of  the  injustice  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  he  dutifully  expressed,  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  the  edict  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  that  he  must  forthwith  repair  to  Granada^ 
and  put  down  by  force  aU  opposition  that  might  be  made. 
'Verujy  eays  Marmol,  it  had  been  determined  to  extirpate  the 
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Morisco  people  from  that  kingdooi.  After  the  end  of  the  year 
no  woman  was  to  appear  in  the  forbidden  costume ;  and  at  mass. 
on  the  ensuing  day,  the  M oriscoes  were  required  to  give  up  all 
their  children,  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen,  that  they  might  be  put  to  school,  at  the  king's  expense, 
there  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  £aith  and  language. 
They  were  assured  also  it  was  the  king's  intention  from  thence- 
forth to  make  no  distinction  between  his  subjects,  but  to  em- 
plov  them  and  promote  them  equally  in  his  service.  Even  the 
Duke  of  Alva  interposed  in  their  fevour,  and  advised  that  the 
edict  should  be  suspended,  or,  at  least,  that  its  provisions 
should  be  acted  upon  gradually ;  but  Cardinal  Espinosa,  who  had 
then  the  chief  direction  of  afl&irs,  was  inexorable ;  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  never  stopt  at  half-measures,  was  resolved  to  go 
through  with  what  it  had  begun  -,  and  Philip,  who  had  delivered 
his  conscience  into  his  confessor's  keeping,  believed  that  what- 
ever he  did  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  would  be  accounted 
among  his  good  works,  no  matter  by  what  means  it  should  be 
done* 

A  rebellion  was  thus  provoked,  as  horrible  in  its  details  as 
any  of  the  religious  wars  in  that  merciless  age.  Throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  Spaniards,  wherever  they  were  dis- 
persed, or  in  small  parties,  were  massacred,  and  the  priests 
everywhere  were  put  to  death,  with  cirqumstances  of  such 
revengeful  and  atrocious  mockery,  that  in  perusing  the  dr.eadful 
records,  all  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  outraged  people 
is  forgotten,  and  the  Moriscoes  become  as  odious  as  their 
oppressors.    They  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Granada  ]| 

|7et,  with  little  assistance  from  Africa,  they  kept  up  the  war 
or  two  years,  and  above  twenty  thousand  Spaniards,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  historians,  perished  in  it.  Those  years  might 
afirord  finer  subjects  for  heroic  ballad,  and  tragic  tale,  and  deepest 
tragedy,  than  any  former  age  of  Moorish  history :  but  it  is  no 
salutary  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  the  suffer- 
ings and  excesses  of  outraged  and  maddened  humanity.  When 
an  end  was  put  to  the  struggle, — ^as  much  by  discord  and  trea- 
chery among  the  Moriscoes  themselves,  as  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Juan  de  Austria  and  the 
Duque  del  Arcos, — the  Spanish  government  carried  into  effect 
the  violent  measure  upon  which  it  had  previously  resolved, 
which  was  that  of  removing  all  the  Granadan  Moriscoes  out  of 
their  own  country,  and  settling  them  in  Estremadura  and 
Castille,  where  they  might  be  mingled  with  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Little  as  they  had  deserved  such  consideration,  the 
king,  says  Marmol,  enjoined  that  children  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated 
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rated  froia  their  pareqts  in  this  compulsory  removal,  nor  wive^ 
from  their  husbands  ;  and  this  further  indulgence  was  shown  to 
those  whose  loyalty  had  been  approved — that  they  were  per- 
ipitted  to  remove  themselves,  and  allowed  three  days'  grace 
before  their  departure  !  The  others,  as  well  those  who  had 
never  taken  arms,  as  those  who  had  surrendered,  were,  in  every 
parish,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  collected  in  the  church,  and  from 
thence  marched  in  detachments,  under  an  escort,  to  their  desti- 
nation. Abuses,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  were  committed  by 
the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  order  was  entrusted  j| 
many  lives  were  wantonly  sacrificed,  and  many  took  refuge 
among  the  mountains*  Some  of  these,  when  they  heard  that 
their  countrymen  were  settled  and  beginning  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  their  lot — as  thinking  that  there  could  be  no  further 
calamity  for  them  in  store — surrendered,  and  joined  them: 
others  were  hunted  down*  But  many  found  means  of  escanin|[ 
to  Barbary,  where  they  were  entertained  as  soldiers  by  the  Icinjf 
of  Fez ;  ^d  it  is  said  that  these  Andalusians,  as  they  were  there 
called,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  that  overthrow  in  which 
Sebastian  perished,  and  the  flower  of  Portugal  with  him — ^the 
post  fatal  defeat  Uiat  any  nation  has  suffered  in  modern  times. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards,  that  while  they  cherished 
the  most  unrelenting  hatred  against  the  whole  Morisco  race^ 
they  nevertheless  regarded  every  signal  display  of  Morisco  valour^ 
whether  in  Africa  or  in  their  own  country,  against  their  allies  ro 
themselves,  as  reflecting  honour  upon  Spain.  Then  they  could 
feel  that  these  people>  though  incorrigible  Mahommedansj  ba4 
nevertheless  partaken  of  Spanish  virtue.  There  have  oeen 
ambitious  men,  who,  having  obtained  power  by  wicked  means^ 
have  afterwards  so  used  their  power  as  to  make  it  seem  tha^ 
ambition  had  been  their  only  vipe;  suph  men  are  the  most 
dangerous  examples  in  history.  There  have  been  governments 
which,  scrupling  at  no  measures,  however  dreadful-^  for  extend- 
ing their  conquests,  have  yet  so  equitably  ruled  over  the  sub- 
jected people,  and  introduced  among  them  such  civilizing  insti- 
tutions, as  to  render  it  happy  for  them  that  they  had  been  sub- 
dued. Neither  the  Catholic  kings  at  any  time,  nor  the  Spanish 
governors,  have  been  of  this  description.  They  have  been 
mighty  to  do  evil — *topuU  down,  and  to  destroy;'  but  even 
when  there  has  been  the  disposition  to  do  good,  the  power  was 
wanting.  In  this  case  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the 
power.  The  whole  of  the  Morisco  race  had  now  been  forcibly 
ironverted,  in  violation  of  all  treaties  :^  the  mo^t  formidable  of 
them^  the  only  branch  who  might  still  have  considered  them- 
selves a  nation^  and  in  wbom  a  prinqple  of  enmity  might  still 
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be  supposed  to  exists  had  been  expatriated  and  settled  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  where  they  were  in  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  old  Castillians,  and  were  surrounded  by  them.  Had  the 
government  treated  them  with  common  justice^  and  suffered  no 
obstacle  to  be  inter^sed  to  those  intermarriages  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  thmgs,  must  soon  have  intermingled  them  as 
completely  with  the  Spaniards,  as  Goths  and  Romans  had  been 
intermingled,  the  proposed  object  of  all  the  former  injustice 
and  cruelty  would  have  been  accomplished.  But  the  same 
causes  which  had  produced  this  antecedent  wickedness  con- 
tinued-to  operate,  and  the  world  was  now  to  see  the  effects  of 
an  intolerant  and  implacable  superstition,  displayed  upon  a 
wider  scale  than  in  any  former  example. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  loudly  complained 
of  by  the  Moriscoes,  when  they  took  arms  agiunst  their  op- 

Eressors.  Some  of  the  prophecies  and  songs,  by  which  their 
opes  and  passions  were  inflamed,  have  been  preserved  in 
Spanish  translations,  made  for  the  information  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  these  they  spoke  with  horror  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  holy  office  pursued  its  destined  victims ;  no  dis- 
tance, they  said,  could  save  a  suspected  person  from  its  ven- 
geance ;  and  when  they  had  seized  him,  they  kept  him  day  and 
night  in  continual  terror,  requiring  him  to  recollect  himself^ 
and  say  what  the  offence  was  for  which  he  was  accused ;  and 
they  tortured  him  till  they  forced  the  very  mother's  milk  from 
under  the  finger-nails ;  and  upon  certain  dajrs,  dreadful  as  the 
day  of  judgement,  they  brought  out  their  prisoners,  dressed  in 
yellow  garments,  which  were  covered  with  frightful  figures,  and 
burnt  them  alive,  women  and  men,  old  and  young!  There 
was  no  abatement  of  these  cruelties  after  the  removal  of  the 
Granadaus.  Wherever  there  were  Moriscoes,  there  the  Inqui- 
sition and  its  familiars  were  in  full  activity.  The  most  submi«- 
Bvie  outward  conformity  did  not  satisfy  them;  they  must 
search  out  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  and  knowing  bow  impos- 
sible it  was,  that  a  people  who  had  been  converted  by  such 
means,  should  not  abhor  the  religion  which  they  were  compelled 
to  profess,  and  which  had  been  made  the  pretext  for  all  their 
wron^  and  sufferings,  they  continued  to  treat  the  whole  race 
as  bemg  still  secredy  Mahonmiedan.  An  inquisitor  who  had 
exercised  his  devilish  office  thirteen  years  among  them,  declared, 
and  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  among  the  multitude 
whom  he  had  exammed,  there  bad  not  been  one  individual  of 
whom  he  could  say  there  was  even  a  probability  that  that  per- 
son was  a  Christian.  If  any  men  may  be  supposed  to  have 
imderstood  the  anatomy  of  the  living  Iieaxt>  it  must  be  the  in- 
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quisitors,  who,  in  such  innumerable  cases,  had  laid  it  open,  and 
made  a  study  of  its  agonies. 

It  iias  been  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  moving 
principle  of  the  Inquisition,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was 
the  desire  of  gain — ^that  it  was  a  society  for  extorting  money, 
who  burnt  tens  of  thousands,  and  reduced  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  misery  and  utter  ruin,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  their 
goods.  It  had  completely  subjected  the  government  in  both 
countries — the  chief  Inquisitor  was  a  more  formidable  person 
than  the  sovereign ;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  power,  could  no  more  have  ventured  to 
restrict  the  holy  ofBce,  than  their  contemporary  despots  at  Con- 
stantinople to  reform  the  Janissaries.  But  the  holy  office  had 
dime  worse  than  this — ^it  had  hardened  the  heart  or  the  nation. 
Probably  there  were  not  at  that  time  so  many  unbelievers  among 
the  priests  and  regulars  as  there  are  now,  for  speculative  irre- 
ligion  had  always  thriven  more  in  France  and  Italy  thau  in 
Spain :  those,  however,  who  managed  the  machinery  of  miracles, 
who  invented  relics,  (as  in  the  impudent  Granadan  discovery  at 
this  time,)  and  who  acted  as  confessors  to  inspired  nuns,  must 
have  been  unbelievers  as  well  as  impostors ;  but  very  many 
among  them  there  were  who  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
qmt  of  their  felse  religion,  and  who  believed  as  sincerely  that 
they  were  performing  (as,  indeed,  they  called  it)  an  act  of  faith 
when  they  burnt  Jews,  Moriscoes,  or  Protestants,  alive,  as  the 
miserable  Carthaginians  and  other  nations,  when,  in  the  rites 
of  their  earlier  diabolism,  they  offered  up  their  own  children  in 
the  flames.  Both  descriptions  acted  to  the  same  end  upon  the 
people — ^the  former  by  their  jugglery,  the  latter  by  their  inflam- 
matory zeal ;  and  the  great  body  of  a  nation  wl  always  be 
what  a  wise  government  makes  them,  or  a  weak  one  allows  them 
to  be  made.  The  Spaniards  were  easily  wrought  to  persiecute 
the  Moriscoes,  because  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  pride,  their 
envy,  and  their  fears.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
pare  Spanish  and  old  Christian  blood  was  contaminated  by  any 
intermixture,  however  remote,  with  the  Morisco  race ;  and  that 
•wberevcr  this  descent  could  be  established,  no  time  could  efiace 
the  original  sin.  Their  envy  was  excited  because  the  Moriscoes, 
being  excluded  from  all  the  higher  walks  of  life,  applied  them- 
selves to  its  humbler  pursuits  with  more  diligence  than  their 
neighbours,  and  therefore  with  greater  skill  and  better  success, 
BO  that  the  Morisco  workmen  were  preferred,  notwithstanding 
the  inveterate  prejudice  which  prevailed  against  them  as  a  class: 
and  tbey  feared  this  people  because  they  had  wronged  them,- — 
because  they  had  persecuted  and  were  stiH  persecuting  them. 
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When  Essex  was  at  Cadiz^  more  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained at  Seville  of  the  Moriscoes  than  of  the  victorious  English. 
This^  indeef],  must  have  been  a  vulgar  panic,  but  it  marks  the 
state  of  the  vulgar  feelings  and  it  was  brought  forward  amongst 
the  arguments  for  expelling  them.  We  know,  upon  Sully's  autho* 
rity,  that  in  his  more  serious  designs  of  taking  vengeance  upon 
Spain,  Henri  IV.  had  reckoned  upon  an  alliance  with  this 
injured  race.  The  Spaniards,  by  their  own  feelings,  could  per- 
fectly miderstand  what  the  desire  of  vengeance  must  be  ii\  their 
Moorish  countrymen,  who,  in  their  temperament  of  mind  and 
body,  were  as  Spanish  as  themselves.  Continual  proof  that  it 
existed  among  them  in  fiill  force  was  given  by  the  piratical 
States  :  for  it  was  from  the  Moriscoes  who  retired  thither 
after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  or  escaped  thither  after  the  first 
insurrection,  that  those  states  derived  the  strength  and  the 
enterprise  which  first  rendered  them  formidable.  A  burning 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards  became  an  hereditary  passion  in  the 
descendants  of  these  exiles.  From  time  to  time  the  more 
daring  of  the  Moriscoes  fied  from  the  house  of  bondage,  that 
they  might  be  secure  from  the  Inquisition,  profess  their  old 
faith,  and  take  vengeance  for  old  wrongs,  and  for  the  holocausts 
who  were  continually  sacrificed  at  the  autos-da-f^.  And  wbeu 
they  found  priest,  monk,  or  friar  on  board  a  captured  ship,  or 
succeeded  in  carrying  one  off  when  they  made  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Spain,  the  sins  of  the  order  were  visited  upon  the. 
miserable  victim. 

It  could  not  be  doubted  that  these  corsdrs  kept  up  a  com- 
mimication  with  their  friends  in  Spain,  and  were  assisted  by 
them  whenever  it  was  possible.  That  uie  Moriscoes  kidnapped 
children,  £^id  carried  on  a  slave  trade  to  Barbary,  npon  a  small 
scale,  by  these  means,  must  be  false,  the  danger  bemg  far  too. 
great,  and  the  temptation  for  incurring  it  too  little.  But  any 
thing,  however  preposterous,  was  believed  of  them,  as  of  the 
Jews  before  them:  that  they  enticed  these  children  in  the 
streets  of  Valencia,  and  prevented  them  from  crying  by  ^^^ging 
them  with  balls  of  tallow,  and  so  kept  them  concealea  till  U^ey 
could  be  shipped  for  exportation ;  that  they  infested  the  roads% 
so  that  no  Christian  could  travel  in  safety,  and  that  murderea 
bodies  were  continually  found,  and  that  many, who  must  have  he^a 
their  victims,  had  disappeared ;  that  they  raised  among  them- 
selves an  annual  tribute  for  the  Great  Turk,  and  regularly  re- 
mitted it,ti— a  fact,  it  was  said,  of  which  the  Inquisition  had  forced 
a  confession  from  them,  though,  according  to  its  system  ol 
awful  secrecy,  it  withheld  all  proofs;  that  they  encouraged 
incesi;,  practised  enchantments^  and  worshipped  the  fi^e  of  a 
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hand,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold — el  Zancarron  it  is  calledi 
and  seems  to  have  been  neither  more  por  less  than  the  /tg0 
used  at  this  day  as  an  amulet  by  the  Spaniards  themselyes. 
Earth  groaned  under  their  abominations,  and  heaven  made 
known  its  displeasure  by  tokens  which  could  not  be  misunder* 
stood:  for  sovereigns  v^ere  prosperous  or  unfortunate  accord- 
ing to  their  zeal  for  the  faith.  Mary,  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
had  been  suffered  to  perish  by  the  axe  in  punishment  for  her 
want  of  ardour  in  maintaining  the  Catholic  fiuth  against  her 
heretical  subjects ;  and  if  Philip  11.  had  been  rewarded  with 
Portugal  for  having  encouraged  the  holy  office,  and  rooted  out 
and  cast  into  the  fire  the  tares' of  heresy  which  Cazalla  had 
sown  in  Spain,  the  loss  of  the  Armada  was  a  judgement  upon  him 
because  he  had  not  permitted  his  wife  Queen  Mary  of  £ngland  tp 
execute  sentence  of  death  upon  the  bastard  Elizabeth,  for  treason 
against  God  and  man  !  A  blazing  star  had  given  warning  of  evil 
to  come  unless  the  wrath  of  God  was  averted  ;  and  a  fiery  sword 
had  been  seen  in  the  sky,  the  unsheathed  sword  of  Almighty 
justice,  displayed,  as  it  was  verily  to  be  believed  by  Santiago 
himself,  in  warning  to  his  beloved  votaries.  Earthquakes  had 
shaken  many  parts  of  Spain;  hurricanes  had  ^thrown  down 
churches  and  crucifixes ;  it  had  rained  blood ;  the  river  Carrion 
had  during  six  hours  suspended  its  course  and  left  its  bed  dry* 
And  in  the  sepulchre  of  Santiaffo,  that  holiest  of  holies,  where 
no  human  foot  might  enter,  and  into  which  the  King  alone,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Compostella,  on  his  installation,  might  be  al- 
lowed through  a  small  and  single  aperture  to  look, — in  that  sepul- 
chre drums  and  fifes  had  been  heard  sounding  the  alarm ;  and 
when  the  sound  ceased  a  dreadful  voice  was  heard  there,  ex- 
claiming—^nna/  Arma!  Espanal  Espaha!  This,  says  the 
Carmelite  Fr.  Marcos  de  Guadalaxara,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
prodigies  that  could  be  written  or  conceived,  and  more  espe- 
dally  when  it  occurred  in  so  saqred  and  remarkable  a  place  I 
Before  these  prodigies,  and  certes  in  prelude  to  all  these  and 
the  evils  which  must  yet  ensue,  if  this  accursed  generation  was 
still  permitted  to  pollute  the  soil  of  Spain,  the  beU  of  Vililla  had 
toUed — that  portentous  and  far-famed  beU,  which,  unmoyed  by 
any  human  hand,  was  wont  always  to  give  notice  when  any 
great  calamity  befell  Spain.  It  had  tolled  when  Alonzo  V.  of 
Aragon  was  captured  at  sea ;  it  had  tolled  when  the  Inquisitor 
Pedro  Arbuco  was  murdered  by  the  heretics ;  when  Rome  waa 
sacked  by  the  imperialists ;  when  Charles  V.  died ;  when  Se- 
bastian fell  in  Barbary ;  and  generally  upon  occasion  of  any 
dieath  in  the  royal  family,  but  not  invariably. 

Vililla  Is  a  village  upon  the  Ebro.    There  is  an  old  church 
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(old  at  that  time)  of  St.  Nicholas,  upon  a  hill  above  the  village^ 
and  under  that  church  a  cave,  lofty  enough  for  a  man  to  stimd 
upright  in  it,  iu  parts  loftier,  and  extending,  according  to  popular 
report,  two  leagues  under  ground.  On  the  top  of  the  church 
two  bells,  as  is  usual  in  such  rude  edifices,  were  suspended  in  an 
open  belfry,  or  rather  wall :  the  larger,  which  was  the  Campana 
del  milagrOy  was  ten  palms  in  circumference  ;  on  the  eagt  and 
west  side,  as  it  hung,  it  had  a  figure  of  Christ  engraven  on  the 
metal,  with  the  two  Marys;  and  these  compartments,  which  were 
exactly  the  same,  were  separated  by  two  crosses,  engraven  on 
the  north  and  south  quarters.  liound  the  rim  were  these 
words,  ascribed  to  the  Cumsean  sibil,  Christus  Rex  venii  in 
pace  et  Deus  homo  foetus  est.  Nine  notary  publics  drew  up 
and  signed  an  attestation,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  rector,  all 
the  persons  of  rank  in  the  vicinity,  and  above  4000  other  wit- 
nesses, to  the  foUowing  statement : — that  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1631,  this  bell  began  to  toll  at  seven  in  the  morning,  giving 
tiiree  strokes  first,  and  then  pausing,  and  moving  its  clapper 
round  as  if  it  intended  to  strike  more.  This  bell,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  never  rung  by  hand,  its  little  neighbour  in  the 
next  niche  doing  the  whole  work  of  the  parish,  while  this  re- 
mained in  the  dignified  silence  of  its  sanctity ;  nor  was  it  ever 
moved  by  the  wind,  which  it  appears  some  persons,  hard  of  be- 
lief, had  suspected  to  have  been  the  case ;  because,  if  the  wind, 
blowing  directly  through  the  belfry,  had  sufficed  to  ring  the 
great  bell,  much  more  easily  would  it  have  made  the  little  one 
sound,  and  it  was  not  pretended  that  this  bad  ever  happened. 
No  !  when  the  bell  of  Vililla  tolled,  it  was  obra  de  Dios,  a  pa- 
tent miracle. 

The  clapper  continued  its  dumb  show  till  the  clock  had  struck 
seven,  and  then  it  struck  seven  strokes  between  the  south  and 
west — for  everything,  in  so  great  a  prodigy,  was  most  accurately 
noted — ^then,  after  a  short  interval^  it  struck  nine,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession, twelve,  fifteen,  and  thirty,  still  between  south  and  west, 
the  clapper  playing  all  round  its  range,  but  only  striking  upon 
that  quarter:  then  it  beat  all  round,  but  mostly  upon  the  eastern 
point,  and  this,  without  intermission,  till  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
clapper  took  breath  for  half  an  hour,  then  fell  to  work  again  for 
half  a  quarter,  rested  another  half  hour,  and  then  began  again, 
travelling  round  and  round  with  notable  passion,  and  as  it  were 
imitating  the  Moorish  beat  of  drum,  loudest  between  south  and 
west,  with  some  deep  strokes  to  the  east ;  and  thus  every  day 
till  the  last  of  the  month,  and  then  the  bdl  itself  shook,  or  the 
clapper  went  round  and  round,  or  tolled  at  intervals,  or  beat  the 
bid  alarm^  to  the  dismay  not  only  of  fdl  Spain,  but  of  France 
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and  Italy^  for  the  prodigy  was  officUdly  communicated  to  the 
courts  of  Fari»  and  Rome. 

This  bell  awakened  the  Patriarch  of  Valencia^  D.  Juan  de 
BibeiB,  a  person  worthy  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
as  one  of  those  who  have  laboured  with  most  zeal  to  increase 
tiie  som  of  human  misery.  As  no  commissariat,  however  per- 
iiect,  could  vie  with  the  arrangements  which  are  produced  by 
mutual  concurrence,  for  supplying  a  great  city  with  all  things 
needful,  so  no  conspiracy  can  be  so  e&ctual  and  so  dangerous 
as  the  co-operation  of  active  men,  aiming,  though  for  different 
modves,  earnestly  at  the  same  end.  Many  laboured  to  bring 
about  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  for  the  sake  of  the  share 
which  they  might  obtain  of  their  spoils ;  many  desired  it  for 
mere  envy,  (the  meanest  and  the  most  prevalent  of  evil  passions ;) 
they  were  worse  cultivators,  worse  manufacturers,  worse  work- 
men,  and  would  therefore  gladly  see  their  successful  competi- 
tors ruined,  by  whatever  means  :  the  rooted  feeling  of  national 
enmity  made  others  think  that  sufficient  vengsance  had  not  yet 
been  taken  for  the  defeat  of  Roderick,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Goths,  so  long  as  any  of  the  Moorish  race  polluted  the  soil  of 
Spain.  Others  were  moved  by  the  most  heart-hardening  of  all 
things — religious  bigotry ;  they  regarded  the  inconvertibility  of 
the  Moriscoes,  notwithstanding  their  outward  conformity,  as  a 
thing  too  certain  to  admit  even  of  a  doubt ;  and  the  existence 
of  so  large  a  body,  who  profaned  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  faith^ 
by  fidaely  professing  it,  they  considered  as,  at  once,  a  national 
reproach  and  a  national  sin;  this  false  profession  being  sa 
heinous  a  crime,  that  if  the  government  still  allowed  it  to  pasa 
with  impunity,  the  Almighty  would  punish  Spain  for  such  im- 
pious toleration.  The  Patriarch  of  Valencia  represented  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  not  like  the  sovereigns  of  Flanders  and 
France,  who  did  not  execute  just  laws  upon  their  heretical  sub- 
jects, for  want  of  power  to  do  it.  Certain  and  indubitable  it  is,  said 
tlus  Patriarch,  that  if  those  kings  had  cut  the  throats  (degollas- 
sen)  of  all  the  heretics  in  their  kingdoms,  the  church  would 
have  thanked  them,  and  applauded  them  for  it,  as  we  have  seen 
by  numberless  examples ;  and  that  if  those  kings  could  exter- 
minate the  heretics  from  their  kingdoms,  by  killing  them  or 
driring  them  out,  and  should  not  do  so,  it  would  be  in  them  a 
notable  fault,  and  little  zeal  for  religion.  This  passage  is 
literally  translated  from  the  originsd ;  it  was  approved  by  the 
censors  of  the  press ;  it  has  never  been  condemned  in  any 
Index  Expurgatorius ;  and  the  doctrines  which  it  thus  explicitly 
avows  were  acted  upon — speedily  by  Philip  III. — by  Louis  XI  v. 
afterwards — and  as  lately  as  in  the  last  generation  at  Salzbui^. 
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The  various  schemes  which  were  proposed  for  extirpating  the 
Moriscoes  were  iii  accordance  with  the  infernal  spirit  which  in- 
spired them.  Among  other  persons  who  are  pronounced  by  the 
historian  of  the  expulsion  worthy  of  eternal  praise  for  their  exer- 
tions in  bringing  it  about,  D.  Gomez  Davila  proposed  that  all 
their  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  a  half  and  fourteen^ 
(that  is  as  soon  as  they  were  weaned,)  should  be  taken  from 
them,  and,  having  been  bred  up  among  old  Christians,  that  they 
should  be  shipped  oflf,  the  males  to  one  part  of  the  worid,  the 
females  to  another,  so  that  in  one  generation  the  \^oIe  accursed 
race  of  the  Hagarenes  might  be  extinguished.  Another  scheme, 
and  this  the  Patriarch  suggested,  was,  that  as  the  guilt  of  their 
apostacy  was  indubitable,  the  Kmg  should  send  as  many  as  he 
pleased  as  slaves  to  work  in  the  gallies,  or  in  the  mines  in  the  Spa- 
nish Indies,' which  the  Patriarch  assured  him  he  might  do  without 
any  scruple  of  conscience,  and  which,  he  added,  might  be  of  no 
small  utility.  There  were  learned  persons,  the  Patriarch  said, 
who  maintained  that  he  might  lawfully  take  their  children  of 
both  sexes  and  sell  them  for  slaves ;  and  they  produced,  he  said^ 
probable  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Another  proposal  was,  thai 
they  should  be  prohibited  from  marrying ;  this,  the  Patriarch 
Observed,  must  either  mean  an  absolute  prohibition,  or  that  they 
should  be  prohibited  from  marrying  among  themselves — only 
with  old  Christians  :  he  could  approve  of  this  in  neither  case,  for, 
in  the  latter,  it  would  give  occasion  to  apostacy  :  in  the  former,  to 
enormous  crimes,  especially  amopg  such  a  people ;  in  fact,  the 
enactment  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  The  Pa- 
triarch did  not  notice,  in  his  memorial,  another  proposal,  not 
less  humane  and  pious  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  which 
appears  to  have  come  from  tlie  aforesaid  Gomez  Davila,  *  worthy 
01  eternal  praise,' — it  was  that,  because  the  Moriscoes  might 
seem  to  have  been  left  in  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to 
the  test  whether  the  Spaniards  were  really  Christians  or  not,  the 
Spaniards  shoiild  put  that  out  of  doubt  by  preparing  for  them  a 
Sicilian  Vespers ! 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  those  days  aflfected  not  to  conceal 
the  principles  of  the  papal  church ;  they  spoke  as  they  were 
taught  to  think,  and  they  acted  as  they  spoke.  These  abomi- 
nable propositions  were  advanced  without  disguise  j  they  were 
canvassed  by  legalists  and  casuists  5  they  were  supported  by 
divines,  and  taken  by  ministers  of  state  into  their  most 
serious  consideration.  The  patriarch  of  Valencia  addressed 
memorial  after  memorial  to  rhilip  III.,  acting  through  a  dis- 
eased conscience  upon  a  feeble  mind*  This  mitred  miscreant 
coolly  represented  what  a  good  sum  of  money  the  Catholic  King 
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might  rtedrey  if  he  sold  all  the  Morisco  children,  tinder  fieren 
yeard  oid,  fdr  slares,  either  to  hit  own  subjects,  or  to  strangers, 
always  provided  that  the  purchasers  were  old  Christmns, — a  noly 
cxecntion  of  justice^  he  called  it,-^-^a  mercy  to  the  parties  them- 
selres.  The  king  was  bound  in  conscience  to  rid  his  country 
of  the  whole  race ;  if  he  omitted  to  do  this,  he  would  incur  a 
Inortal  sin.  The  king  was  also  moved  by  this  consideration, 
which  was  pressed  upon  him — ^that  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain^ 
before  they  seated  themselves  on  the  throne,  took  an  oath 
to  suffer  none  but  Catholics  within  their  realms  3  and  Philip  was 
persuaded  that,  with  tl\e  crown,  this  obligation  had  descended 
to  him.  Thus  could  they  play  fast  and  loose  with  oaths ;  they 
were  to  be  binding  as  fate  if  the  observance  suited  with  the 
policy  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  when  they  contravened  that 
policy,  the  breath  of  the  pope  dissipated  them  like  smoke. 
Philip  and  his  Queen^  Margarita  of  Austria,  were  assuled  also 
on  the  side  of  their  political  fears.  Old  as  he  was,  the  patriarch 
said — and  he  had  now  completed  his  seventy-second  year — he 
feared  that  he  might  yet  live  to  witness  a  second  destruction  of 
Spain  by  the  Moors,  if  their  treacherous  descendants  were  still 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  land. 

An  Englishman^  who  is  called  Thomas  de  Oliver  Brachan,  is 
said  to  have  been  trusted  by  the  Valencian  Moriscoes  with  their 
schemes  of  insurrection,  and  employed  with  a  French  agent  to 
solicit  aid  from  England.  They  are  said  to  have  arrived  here 
soon  after  Elizabeth's  death,  and  to  have  had  intendews  with 
Cecil,  at  Grintdiis  (Greenwich) :  it  is  added,  that  both  th^ 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  supposed  to  have  com- 
tnnnicated  this  matter  to  the  Spanish  court ;  but  the  Carme- 
lite historian  says  he  is  hard  of  belief  here,  seeing  that  James 
was  so  declared  a  heretic,  and  considering  what  great  prepara- 
tions for  war  Henri  IV.  was  at  that  time  making, — Grod  knows 
for  what  end !  But  in  a  subsequent  work  he  says,  '  it  is  certain 
that  such  information  was  given  by  James.  How  that  king 
might  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  act  in  such  a  case,  must  be 
very  doubtful;  though  it  is  certain  that  by  a  sense  of  duty 
he  would  be  guided.  There  is  an  idler  tale — ^that  information 
to  the  same  effect  came  from  a  Spanish  woman  who  was  in  the 
Ghrand  Seignior's  harem ;  and  that  she  did  not  act  out  of  any  love 
for  her  country,  the  religion  of  which  she  had  renounced;  but  be- 
cause, being  a  favourite  of  the  sultan's,  she  apprehended  that,  if 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  he  would  leave  her  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  conduct  in  person  so  great  an 
enterprise  as  that  of  re-establishing  Mahommedanismin  Spain. 

The 
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The  expulsion  of  so  numerous  a  people  was^  indeed,  so  vioietit 
a  measure,  and  might  be  so  perilous,  if  despair  should  drive 
them  to  the  brave  resolution  of  perishing  sword  in  hand,  that 
the  patriarch,  with  all  his  zeal,  saw  the  necessity  of  making  it 
at  first  a  partial  measure,  and  had  regard  enough  for  his  own 

{personal  convenience,  to  advise  that  Andalusia,  and  not  Va- 
encia,  should  be  chosen  for  the  first  experiment.  But  the 
government  saw  reason  for  beginning  with  Valencia.  It  was 
m  vain  that  the  barons  opposed,  by  all  constitutional  means,  a 
measure  which  so  injuriously  affected  their  interests;  the 
necessary  preparations  were  made  by  sea  and  land  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  atrocious  resolution  which  had  been  taken,  and 
the  edict  was  then  published. 

The  preamble  stated  that  many  right  learned  and  holy  men 
had  represented  to  the  king  how  he  was  bound  in  conscience 
for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  averting  the  anger  of 
offended  God,  to  expel  a  people  who  were  notoriously  heretics^ 
apostates,  and  traitors,  against  God  and  the  king*  Ail  the  Mo- 
riscoes  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were  ordered  therefore, 
within  three  days  after  this  publication,  to  leave  their  habita- 
tions, and  set  out  for  the  place  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
who  were  to  direct  their  embarkation ;  they  might  take  with 
them  as  much  of  their  moveable  goods  as  they  could  carry, 
which  would  be  landed  with  them  in  Barbary;  and  they  might 
lay  in  what  provision  they  thought  proper  for  the  passage ; 
though  necessary  subsistence  would  be  provided  for  them.  Who- 
ever disobeyed  this  order  was  to  be  punished  with  death ;  and 
any  persons  absenting  themselves  to  evade  it,  were  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  killed  if  they  attempted  resistance.  If  they  con- 
cealed any  of  the  property  which  they  could  not  take  with 
them,  or  set  fire  to  their  houses,  fruit-trees,  or  produce  of  any 
kind,  they  were  to  be  killed  on  the  spot, — the  king  having  gra- 
ciously been  pleased  to  confer  all  their  goods,  fixed  or  move- 
able, except  what  they  could  carry  with  them,  on  the  lords 
whose  vassals  they  were.  At  tie  viceroy's  request,  and  lest 
the  houses,  sugar-works,  water-coi^rses,  &c.,  should  go  to  ruin, 
as  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  persons  who  were  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  it  was  allowed  that  in  every  place  where  there 
had  been  one  hundred  Morisco  families,  six  men  might  remain 
with  their  wives  and  children,  provided  the  children  never  had 
been  married,  and  were  BtHl  under  the  tutelage  of  their  parents: 
in  this  proportion  they  might  remain  where  the  population  was 
smaller,  but  not  in  the  increasing  scale.  To  satisfy  them  that 
the  transportation  was  performed  faithfully,  and  with  no  vexa- 
tion. 
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tfdn,  ten  from  e^ery  embarkation  were  to  be  allowed  to  return^ 
and  assure  their  countirymen  that  the  rest  had  been  well  treated 
and  safely  landed.  Cluldren  under  four  years  old  might  be  left 
if  their  parents  or  guardians  chose  to  leave  them*  Those  under 
six,  one  of  whose  parents  was  an  old  Christian,  might  also  re* 
main;  and  the. mother  with  them^  if  the  &ther  were  the  old 
Christian ;  but  in  the  other  case>  the  fetther  must  be  banished^ 
and  the  mother  and  children  remain :  here  the  option  was  not 
giren^  Those  for  whom  the  priests  would  certify  might  remain; 
and  the  last  articles  of  the  edict  gave  a  gracious  permission  to 
the  Moriscoes  that  any  of  them  mig^t  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions  whither  they  chose  to  repair^ 
BO  they  left  their  habitations  within  the  term  prefixed. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  memorable  edict,  the  patriarch 
seut  forth  a  circular  to  his  clergy,  ordering  them  to  expose  the 
sacrament  in  all  their  churches  and  convents  on  certain  days 
i^pointed,  and  to  return  thanks  in  all  their  churches  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  having  given  them  so  religious  and  zealous  a 
king,  who,  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  effect  this 
great  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  kingdoms,  when  he  might  justiy 
have  inflicted  upon  the  Moriscoes  the  punishment  appointed 
for  heretics,,  apostates,  and  traitors,  had  nevertheless,  in  his 
accustomed  clemency  and  goodness,  only  banished  them.  He 
himself  {nreacfaed  a  thanksgiving  sermon  upon  the  occasion, 
widdy  circulated  at  the  time,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  everlast- 
ing" remembrance.  ^  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off  that 
toouble  you,'  was  the  text.  He  dvrelt  upon  the  peculiar  force 
ol  the  word  UHnam^  (as  if  he  were  explaining  the  original  lan- 
guage *,)  it  had  a  singular  emphasis,  he  said,  signifying  a  most 
anxious  and  fervent  desire  that  he  could  see  them  cut  off  and 
destitiyed, — a  desire  arising  from  that  zeal  which  is  every  one's 
duty,  being  included  in  the  command  of  loving  the  Lord  our 
God.  The  work  which  the  king  had  resolved  to  accomplish  was 
so  admirable  and  divine,  that  human  wisdom  could  sever  have 
resolved  upon  it  without  a  particular  light  and  help  from 
heaven  j  it  was  the  work  of  works — the  enterprise  of  enterprises 
— an  example  for  the  world,  and  it  would  be  the  admiration  of 
all  after  ages. 

.  With  all  this  exultation,  there  were  great  fears  of  some  de- 
iqperate  resohition  on  the  part  of  the  Moriscoes,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  for  crushing  them,  should  they  break  into 
rebellion.  But  in  this  part  of  Spain  they  had  long  been  a 
peaceful  people;  and  their  despair  took  a  different  turn. 
Terrible  as  their  expulsion  was,  it  yet  delivered  them  from  that 
.    VOL.  HI.  NO.  V.  B  constant 
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confitmt  perstcution  in  which  they  had  existed  under  the  hdf 
office ;  and  the  Bense  of  this  deliverance,  aided  by  resentment 
against  injustice,  was  so  commonly  felt  among  them,  that 
whereas  it  had  been  expected  great  interest  would  be  used  to 
be  inclnded  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain^ 
not  a  family  would  consent  to  tarry  in  the  land.  All  said  they 
would  share  the  same  fate ;  and  to  the  priests  who  urged  them 
to  leave  their  children  behind,  were  it  only  because  cS  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  of  the  seas  in  so  crowded  a  passage,  they 
replied  that  they  would  rather  see  them  die  on  board  the  gal- 
Ues,  than  leave  them  among  so  merciless  a  people.  Their  only 
desire  was,  who  should  get  on  board  first,  that  they  might 
leave  a  land  of  persecution,  and  breathe  the  air  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  country, — ^for  the  Inquisition  did  them  no  injustice  in 
affirming  that  they  were  Mahommedan  at  heart ; — who,  indeed, 
would  not,  if  the  choice  lay  only  between  the  religion  of  the 
Inquisition  and  of  the  Koran  ?  Notwithstanding  the  protection 
which  had  been  promised  them,  many  of  them  were  waylaid 
and  {dundered,  and  not  a  few  murdered  on  their  way  to  the 
coast ;  for  the  opportunity  of  plunder  had  drawn  to  Valencia 
a  large  assemblage  of  the  worst  description  of  Spaniards.  Bledft, 
the  well  known  historian,  says,  there  never  had  been  known 
such  a  lair  in  Spain  as  during  the  three  d^s  on  which  the  poor 
exiles  scdd  their  goods  at  any  price  which  the  purchasers  might 
please  to  give,  that  they  might  raise  some  little  money  to  carry 
with  them  into  a  foreign  land.  The  first  embarkation  landed 
at  Oran ;  the  governor  of  Treniecen  had  been  apprised  of  their 
coming,  and  in  this  instance  the  Barbary  Moors  manifested  a 
becoming  charity  towards  their  Morisco  brethren :  five  hun- 
dred horse,  as  an  escort,  were  sent  for  them,  and  a  thousand 
camels  for  the  women  and  children :  they  were  kindly  enter- 
tained in  Tremecen,  and  admitted  at  once  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  natives ;  and  this  good  report  was  carried  back 
by  the  ten  who,  according  to  the  king's  orders,  were  taken 
back  in  the  fleet.  It  contributed  to  bring  about  the  submission 
of  those  who  in  some  of  the  stronger  parts  of  the  country  bad 
taken  arms,  deluded  by  prophecies,  and  in  the  expectation  that 
miracles  would  be  wrought  for  them ; — the  appetite  of  belief 
being  as  strong  in  the  Spanish  Moor  as  in  the  Spanish  Papist. 
Some  dreadful  examples  of  despair  were  given  in  their  weak 
and  partial  attempts  at  resistance.  Mothers  threw  themselves 
into  the  Xucar,  with  their  children  in  their  arms  ;  others,  before 
they  surrendered,  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  by  hunger, 
that  they  sold  their  children  to  the  soldiers  for  a  handful  of  figs 

and 
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tmd  a  cake  of  bread  Great  ulaurhter  was  made  amonff  tbem, 
and  tbe  number  of  children  who  fell  into  the  handi  ci  the  sol-  - 
dkn^  and  were  aold  b^  them  to  the  Spaniards,  was  so  great,  as 
to  occasion  great  dirorence  of  opinion  among  statesmen  and 
essoists  how  they  should  be  disposed  of.  PbiHp,  who  would 
ha?e  been  neither  crad  nor  unjust,  if  his  conscience  had  been 
in  his  own  keeping,  followed  the  judgment  of  those  who  de- 
dared  that  these  children  could  not  lawfully  be  considered 
slaves  ;  and  he  determined  that  they  should  serre  those  who 
had  purchased  them,  and  would  give  them  a  Christian  education, 
sui  many  years  after  they  were  twelve  vears  old,  as  they  were 
«sder  that  age  when  they  were  bought.  The  more  mfficult 
pdnt  to  determine  was,  after  what  age  might  it  be  possible  that 
a  Monaco  child  should  be  made  a  true  Christian  ?  The  vice- 
roy would  have  retained  all  who  were  under  fifteen,  looking  to 
the  great  and  immediate  evil  of  this  extensive  depopulation. 
The  old  patriarch  contended  that  none  above  the  age  of  seven 
should  be  suffered  in  tbe  land ;  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  generations,  it  wduld  again  be  filled  with  Mahom- 
tnedans ;  and  the  kiiig,  in  deference  to  this  opinion,  ordered 
that  an  above  that  age  should  be  landed  in  Barbary.  But  the 
viceroy  ventured  to  suspend  die  execution  of  this  order  till  the 
long  should  be  better  informed :  it  would  be  less  cruel,  he  said, 
to  cut  the  throats  of  these  poor  helpless  creatures  at  once,  than 
4x>  set  them  adrift  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  their  parents  and 
friends  having  been  killed  in  the  insurrection,  and  there  being 
oone  there  to  care  for  them.  This  remonstrance  was  not  without 
efiect,  and  the  king  permitted  all  who  were  below  twelve  years 
€»f  age  to  be  retained. 

Humanity  may  have  had  its  due  weight  in  this  decision ;  in 
die  general  desire  for  keeping  as  many  of  the  Morisco  children 
as  possible,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Spaniards  were 
more  actm^ed  by  cupidity,  or  by  what  they  deemed  piety. 
Great  numbers  at  every  embarkation  were  kidnapped  from 
th«r  parents ;  auid  so  fer  was  this  from  being  thought  a  crime 
fcy  the  most  Catfaotic  nation,  that  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
Chrvrtkni  charity ;  and  the  Marquesade  Caracena,  who  was  the 
^Hkjeroy's  wife,  employed  men  in  this  religious  occupation ! 
Her  zed  extended  further;  she  took  measures  for  retaining 
women  who  \?ere  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  that  thejr  might 
be  delivered  on  shore,  and  the  infants  baptized  against  the 
parents^  will.  Whether  the  children  were  taken  from  them  in 
eoMequence  is  not  stated,  no  Moorish  account  of  these  trans- 
BctioBS  has  appeared :  it  is  from  the  Spaniards  themselves  that 
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we  derive  the  details;  and  Bleda^  wh6  more  than  aiiy  othef 
individual  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  the  expulsion,  relates 
these  things  triumphantly^  in  their  undisguised  atrociousness^ 
and  with  a  feeling  worthy  of  a  Dominican  and  an  Inquisitor* 
This  personage  had  deserved  for.  his  zeal  to  be  called^  not  re* 
pcoacbfully,  but  as  the  most  eulogistic  title  which  could  be 
bestowed  upon  him  —  unico  cuchillo  de  las  Moriscos,  the 
knife  which  had  destroyed  them  1  but  he  disclaimed  it^  humbly) 
for  himself;  it  was  an  honourable  appellative,  he  said,  which 
could  belong  only  to  the  King  and  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma :  the 
duke  he  called  Anti-Julian,  as  having,  by  this  great  measure  of 
his  administration,  rooted  out  that  accursed  generation  whom 
Count  Julian  had  introduced  into  Spain,  fileda  boasted  of  his 
descent  from  a  brother  of  Attila,  to  whom  he  traced  his  name : 
in  Attiia's  whole  host  there  was  not  a  harder-hearted  barbarian 
than  this  friar,  who,  nevertheless,  was  a  man  of  some  learning, 
and  evidently  not  less  sincere  than  zealous  in  his  execrable 
calling. 

Great  credit  in  the  management  of  this  first  expulsion  was 
given  to  the  government  for  its  generosity  in  allowing  the  exiletf 
to  take  their  money  with  them ;  the  king  distinguishing  himself 
thus  honourably,  it  was  said,  from  Philip  Augustus,  who,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Jews  and  Templars,  had  brought  a  doubt  upon 
the  purity  of  his  motives.  This  praise  was  bestowed  too  soon.  On 
the.  eighth  day  after  the  publication  of  the  edict,  they  were  pro* 
hibited  from  selling  any  more  of  their  goods ;  and  after  the  first 
deportation^  they  were  made  to  pay  for  their  passage.  A  cer* 
tain  sum  per  head  was  required ;  and  those  who  had  money 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  those  who  had  none.  According  to 
the  official  returns,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  were  deported  from  Valencia ;  those  who  were  mur- 
dered, or  who  perished  during  the  insurrection,  by  the  sword  or 
by  misery  and  famine,  are  said  to  be  out  of  number.  *  But 
though  the  exiles,  says  Bleda,  had  been  conducted  to  the  port^ 
and  treated  on  the  passage,  according  to  the  king's  order,  with 
gentleness  and  Christian  benignity  (tSese  are  the  friar's  words  !) 
our  Lord  God,  who  has  appointed  a  reward  of  everlasting 
blessedness  for  this  holy  intention,  and  for  its  faithful  perform- 
ance, would  not  aUow  the  punishment  of  these  perfidious  Mo- 
riscoes  to  be  deferred  till  they  entered  upon  their  eternal 
torments.  When  they  passed  from  under  the  gentleness 
and  benignity  of  the  Spaniards,  he  delivered  them  over  to 
executioners  of  their  own  belief!'  In  fact,  it  was  only  those  of 
the  first  deportation  who  experienced  human  charity  among 
the  African  Moors.     Those  who  followed  were    spoiled   at 
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^rhH,  by  the  Arnbs^  or  by  other  wretches  who  were  ready  to 
profit  by  the  snfferingH  of  their  fellow-creatures.    They  were 

•  plundered  of  the  little  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  take 
with  them ;  the  most  beautiful  of  their  women  were  taken  from 
them  to  be  sold ;  the  men  who  attempted  to  defend  their  wives 
imd  daughters  were  killed ;  ai^ d  so  many  perished  by  hunger^ 
exhaustion,  and  misery  of  every  kind,  or  on  the  vojrage, 
some  vessels  sinking,  others  being  wilfully  cast  away  by  the 
captains  for  the  s^e  of  plundering  the  wreck,  that  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  number  who  were  expelled,  lived  to  establish 
ihemsdves  in  Africa.  Bleda's  humane  reflexion  upon  this 
statement  is,  that  if  they  had  all  perished,  it  had  been  better 
lor  Spain ! 

Valencia  having  thus  been  cleared,  those  of  Andalusia  were 
next  expelled,  for  the  same  alleged  reasons  of  state  and  obliga*- 
tion  of  conscience.  These  were  allowed  thirty  days  to  sell 
their  moveable  property ;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  take  the 
produce  with  them,  either  in  money,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  or 
biUs  of  exchange;  they  must  vest  it  in  commodities  which 
were  not  prohibited  to  be  exported,  which  should  be  of  the 
growth  of  Spain,  and  must  moreover  be  purchased  of  native 
Spaniards,  The  governor  of  Seville,  of  his  own  authority, 
reduced  this  term  to  twenty  days,  which  he  might  do  with  per- 
fect safety,  for  there  was  now  almost  as  little  affectation  of 
humanity  as  of  justice  in  the  proceedings*  A  further  villanv 
was  used  towards  them ;  the  edict  ordered  them  to  remove  with 
their  chUdren;  but  instructions  were  given  to  take  from  them 
the  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  unless  they  embarked  for 
a  Christian  country.  They  who  had  the  means,  therefore, 
embarked  for  France  or  Italy,  and  when  at  sea,  persuaded  the 
captains,  if  they  could,  to  land  them  in  Barbary.  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  suffered  this  depopulation  next.  The  Aragonese 
pleaded  in  vain  against  the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  and  the 
breach  of  their  privileges  ;  those  privileges  were  disregarded  by 
an  absolute  government,  and  the  great  object  of  Spanish  policy 
was,  that  the  whole  of  Spain  shoidd  be  most  Catholic ;  to  effect 
vbicb,  its  Catholic  kings  had  surrounded  it,  says  Bleda,  through 
the  great  blessing  and  mercy  of  God,  with  the  Inquisition's 
terrible  walls  of  fire !  The  Aragonese  were  a  brave  and  noble 
people,  deserving  a  better  government  and  a  better  church  than 
Hiose  by  which  tbcy  were  at  once  oppressed  and  depraved :  bitt 
on  this  occasion  they  showed  as  little  regard  to  mercy  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Moriscoes,  as  the  government  bad  done  to 

fueros  and  treaties  in  its  transactions  with  them.    All  who  bad 
^y  demands  upon  the  Moriscoes .  pressed  them  without  re- 
morse 
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jiiorse^  as  soon  as  they  apprehended  theb  expulifion;   these* 
poor  people  were  plundered  on  the  way  by  those  who  sho«14 
bare  protected  them;   and   such  of  them  as  were  sent  into  - 
France^  were  fleeced^  on  their  arrival  there^  of  the  little  which 
they  had  been  able  to  retain  so  long. 

There  yet  remained  the  Morlscoes  of  the  Castilles^  Estrema* 
dura,  and  La  Mancha;  hopes  had  been  held  out  to  them,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  expulsion.  Those  who  had 
been  transplanted  hither  from  Granada,  had,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  that  removal,  a  right  (if  right  availed  anything)  to 
expect  that  no  further  persecution  of  this  kind  would  overtake 
them;  the  elder  inhabitants  were  completely  intermingled  with 
the  old  Christians,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  Chris*- 
tians  themselves  for  many  generations.  There  was  now  little 
danger  of  any  serious  insurrection.  At  the  commencement  of 
these  measures,  the  Moriscoes,  if  they  had  acted  in  concert, 
might  have  shaken  the  throne  of  the  Philips ;  but  those  in  one 
kingdom  had  patiently  looked  on  while  the  work  of  extermina* 
tion  was  pursued  in  another.  The  Castillians  had  seen  all  their 
brethren  successively  driven  out,  and  the  reward  of  their  patience 
was,  that  they  must  now  partake  the  same  fate.  After  frightening 
as  many  as  they  could  into  what  was  called  a  voluntary  removal, 
the  Grovemment  published  an  edict,  alldwing  the  rest  to  sell 
their  fixed  property :  as  money,  gold,  silver,  pearis,  and  precious 
stones,  were  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  the  edict  added,  thai; 
this  prohibition  would  be  suspended  in  their  favour :  for  which 
suspension  they  were  to  pay  half  of  what  they  should  accumulate 
in  this  shape.  Every  endeavour  was  used  by  these  unhappy 
persons  to  prove  that  they  were  entitled,  as  old  Christians,  to 
remain  in  the  land;  lawyers  then  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
spoil;  and  these  inquiries  brought  many  fiamilies  afterwards 
within  scent  of  the  familiars.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  not 
here  alone,  but  in  every  part  of  Spain,  the  Moriscoes  would 
gladly  have  remained ;  and,  if  the  Inquisition  had  left  them  in 
peace,  would  soon  have  been  distinguishable  by  genealogists 
alone.  Guadalajara  y  Xavierr  admits  even  that  many  of  those 
who  were  burnt,  as  having  apostatized  to  Mahommedanism, 
pn^essed  themselves  Christians  in  the  flames,  and  with  their 
last  gestures  adored  the  cross. 

The  woric  was  by  this  last  expulsion  accomplished,  and  the 
Spanish  government  effected  its  object  by  driving  out  of  Spain 
a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants;  the  smallest  computation 
making  the  Moriscoes  amount  to  six  hundred  thousand  t)ei^ 
Bons^  exclusive  of  those  who  were  killed,  and  of  the  children 
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wik»  wem  detained :  cHber  aecounti  eitiomte  ftfaetn  at  a  million  i 
9md  ihej  were  die  workiog  bees  who  wer^  thiis  smoked  out. 
The  mcemre  was  loudly  applauded,  as  a  spleodid  act  of  piety ; 
and  the  patieace  with  which  the  Morisooes  had  submitted^ 
being,  it  wis  iiow  eaid;  so  able  to  have  resisted,  was  represented 
as  a  miracle.  Much  of  the  aaerit  was  a^ribed  to  the  quee% 
iriio,  when  her  husband  was  slow  to  perform  the  Lord's  work, 
fike  anjmther  Zipporah,  averted  from  him  the  displeasure  of 
heaven  by  the  forwardness  of  her  zeal ;  and  men  who  seemed 
to  ba^e  read  the  Scriptures  only  to  suck  poison  from  them, 
found  in  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Islunael,  a  type  of  wtikt  they 
calied  this  glorious  event.  The  inuuediate  effects  were  such^  that 
a  Djalogue  of  Consolation  was  written  to  comfort  the  Spaniards 
upon  the  whdesome  consequences.  Spain,  it  was  there  said,  had 
been  but  too  rich  before,  and  now  there  would  be  no  such  rattling 
c^  coaches  in  its  streets ;  the  nobles  must  be  contented  to  go  on 
Coot  again,  and  once  more  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  upon 
their  estal;e8,  and  eat  the  pn^duce  of  the  chase  killed  by  their 
own  hands,  and  the  fruit  of  their  own  gardens.  £ight  years 
after  the  expoiaon,  a  report  was  presented  upon  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  wherein  the  depopulation  was  described  as  greater 
than  had  ever  before  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  that  land ;  whole 
vUlages  and  towns  being  deserted,  houses  in  ruins  everywhere, 
and  none  to  rebuild  them  !  Lerma  was  saved  from  the  punish- 
ment which  he  had  deserved  in  this  world  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  wUch  showed  its  gratitude  for  his  services,  by  making  him 
a  cardinal ;  his  brother  and  one  of  his  near  kinsmen  holding  at 
the  same  time  the  same  rank.  Whatever  influence  the  conse- 
quences of  his  favourite  measure  may  have  had  in  bringing 
about  his  fall,  they  were  too  extensive  to  be  concealed  from 
Pbiiip ;  and  if  the  eyes  of  that  poor  king  were  not  opened  to 
the  iniquity  as  well  as  impolicy  of  the  expulsion,  it  iras  because, 
as  in  Cromwell's  case,  spiritual  opiates  were  continually  admir 
mstered  to  stupifv  his  conscience.  The  same  sincerity  to 
which  we  are  beholden  for  fiill  details  of  the  Expulsion — in  all 
its  blackness, — has  undrawn  the  curtains  of  his  death-bed,  and 
exposed  to  the  world  a  scene  as  awful  as  that  which  Sbakspeare 
iDoagined  for  his  dying  cardinal.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  iUnetti,  he  feared  that  it  would  prove  fatal ;  and 
when  the  phyaidana  at  length  declared  that  they  agreed  with 
his  majesty  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  his  in- 
firmity, and  delivered  him  over  to  his  confessor,  P.  Florencia, 
he  exclaimed  repeatedly,  *  Oh,  if  it  pleased  heaven  to  prolong 
my  life,  how  differently  would  I  govern  1 '  and  he  wished  that 
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he  had  been  born  in  no  higher  station  than  that  of  a  poor 
shepherd,  that  he  might  have  icept  sheep,  instead  of  incurring 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  governing  a  nation.  Florencia, 
by  way  of  consohitiony  reminded  him  how  strenuously  he 
had  supported  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  what  armies  he  had 
raised  for  its  service ;  and  how  he  had  assisted  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland ;  and  how  he  had  destroyed  the  heretics  in  the  Valteline. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  Moriscoes ;  and  this  is  worthy  of 
remark,  because  it  assuredly  shows  that  the  confessor  dared  not 
touch  ^bat  wound.  Philip  replied  to  all  this,  that  he  could  call  to 
mind  nothing  which  afforded  him  the  smallest  comfort ;  and  he 
said,  in  a  spirit  of  true  contrition,  which  it  may  be  hoped  was 
not  in  vain,  that  he  wished  all  kings  could  behold  him  in  his 
present  state,  that  they  might  be  warned  by  his  example.  Cry 
aloud,  father,  said  he,  and  proclaim  what  I  now  say  unto  you — 
that  to  have  been  a  great  monarch  serves  only,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  to  torment  him  that  hath  been  so.  Oh  !  that  1  had  been 
a  monk  in  the  wilderness  !  Me  miserable  !  I  am  in  danger  of 
hell !  and  then  he  besought  the  crucifix  which  was  held  before, 
him,  not  to  let  him  be  condemned  to  eternal  torments,  but  to 
deliver  him  after  many  ages  of  purgatory/  Our  lady  of  Atocha 
was  carried  in  procession,  all  the  counsellors  of  state  attending. 
The  body  of  St.  Isidro  the  husbandman  was  brought  to  his 
bed-side,  and  h^  was  advised  to  make  a  vow  that,  if  by  his  in- 
tercession, he  might  be  restored  to  health  he  would  build  him  a 
chapel ;  tMs  vow  the  poor  king  made,  but  with  little  faith,  observ- 
ing that  it  was  now  too  late.  By  help,  however,  of  the  priests 
who  surrounded  him,  of  N.  Sefiora  de  Atocha,of  St.  Isidro's  body, 
and  a  host  of  other  relics,  particularly  some  set  in  a  crucifix^ 
to  which  the  Pope  had  granted  special  indulgences,  and  wliich 
was  the  same  thatihis  father  Philip  II.  and  his  grandfather 
Charles  had  used  in  their  last  moments,  by  help  of  these,  and 
of  a  Tertiary's  habit,  which  the  general  of  the  Franciscans  pro- 
vided, he  was  brought  into  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  and  this 
mummery  operated  as  an  anodyne  in  death.  Miserable  man  !  he 
had  been  the  dupe  and  the  instrument  of  a  false  and  persecuting 
church ;  and  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  in  all  the  injustice 
which  he  decreed,  the  cruelties  which  he  sanctioned,  and  the 
unutterable  misery  which  he  caused,  he  was  serving  his  religion  I 
Such  and  so  great  are  the  evils  which  that  religion  can  produce  ! 
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Art.  n. — De  Homoeoieleutis  Oraeeorum  et  IxUmomm  Fer-* 

.    mlnuj  proludendo  scriptit  M.  fiui^enia  ThorlacioB,    Prof. 

EJoqu.  LaU  et  Ord.  Danebr.  Eqties.    Havniae,  1818,  4to. 

T^TTTH  the  literary  history  of  the  UniTersity  of  Copenhagen 
^^  mo«t  of  our  readers  are  as  little  acquaintea  as  they  are  with 
the  internal  economy  of  the  grand  mosque  at  Constantinople. 
This,  university  however  has  long  been  a  very  respectable  semi- 
nary of  learning,  and  many  of  its  professors  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  general  history  of  letters.  Thomas  Bartholinus, 
Olaos  Wonmus,  Olaus  Borrichins,  and  many  others,  have 
acquired  a  celebrity  that  is  not  circumscribed  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Scandinavia;  nor  must  we  here  omit  the  name  of 
Lodvig  Holberg,  a  man  of  original  genius,  who  first  imparted  a 
marked  and  prominent  character  to  the  vernacular  literature  of 
Denmark.  A  great  proportion  of  the  present  professors  are 
men  of  superior  talents  or  learning:  the  university  can  still 
boast  of  classical  scholars,  men  of  science,  lawyers,  and  physi- 
cians, aU  eminent  in  their  several  departments :  Oehlenschll^er 
and  Rahbek  enjoy  the  highest  repntation  in  Danish  literature ; 
Nyerap  is  unrivalled  for  his  knowledge  of  the  literary  history 
of  Scandinavia ;  ThorkeUn  and  Magnusen  have  illustrated  diflfer- 
ent  branches  of  northern  antiquities  and  mythology.  Dr.  MCd- 
ler,  professor  of  divinity,  is  a  man  of  general  enraition ;  and  to 
his  nuniKar  acqudntance  with  classi^  learning,  he  adds  an 
equal  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  o?  the  northern 
nations.  His  elaborate  account  of  the  Islandic  sagas  *  is  well 
known  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
several  other  works  of  value  and  interest.  Some  of  these  were 
originally  published  in  Latin,  some  in  German,  and  the  rest  in 
Danish.  Erasmus  Rask,  professor  of  literary  history^  whom  we 
have  the  honour  to  number  among  the  contributors  to  this 
jouma),  is  generally  allowed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages to  which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  a  parallel 
in  any  country  of  Europe.  Possessing  a  mind  of  invincible 
ardour,  and  a  diminutive  person  adapted  for  loco-motion,  and 
for  enduring  privations  and  fatigue,  he  travelled  to  many  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  globe  in  search  of  philological  knowledge  : 
he  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Island,  Sweden,  and  Bri- 
tain ;  and  having  eaten  the  food  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Calmuck 
Tartars,  he  afterwards  wandered  among  the  more  remote  tribes 

*  Sagabibtiotbek,  med  Anmaerkninger  og  indledende  AfhandliDger.  Af  Peter  Bramm^ 
Mfliler,  Dr.  ogProf.  i  Tbeolog.  ved  KiobenhaTns  Univvrsitet  KidbenbaTii,  181 7'2<i 
3  Bind.  8vo. 
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of  the  east,  and  familiarized  himself  with  many  dialects  which 
are  hardly  known  to  the  natives  of  Europe.  He  presented  lus 
cheerful  ficice  at  Bombay,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  William  Erskine,  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  editor  of  Baber  *.  In  the  course  of 
his  peregrinations,  he  collected  many  oriental  manuscripts  of 
great  value.  Among  other  works,  he  has  published  grammars 
of  the  Anfflo-Saxon,  Islandic,  Frisian,  and  Spanish  languages  ; 
and  one  of  his  latest  tracts  relates  to  the  Zend  language.  He  is 
now  occupied  with  an  Etymologicon  Danicum  ;  which,  we  have 
little  doubt,  will  be  found  the  best  etymological  dictionary  that 
has  yet  beei^  produced.  With  his  admirable  skill  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  he  unites  a  very  uncommon  por- 
tion  of  acuteness  and  perspicacity;  and  he  seems  in  fact  to  pos- 
sess all  the  qualifications  which  could  be  expected  or  desired  in 
a  person  who  engages  in  such  an  enterprize. 

In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  Dr.  Thorlacius  is  professor 
of  eloquence ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  write  various  prolu* 
sions,  for  certain  occasions  of  academical  ceremony.  In  the 
German  universities  we  recognize  a  similar  arrangement :  aa 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Gottiugen,  Heyne  produced  many  in- 
genious and  erudite  lucubrations ;  and  his  successor  Mitscher** 
Uch  must  periodically  tax  his  invention  and  his  copia  verborum 
ill  the  same  manner,  Thorlacius  is  the  learned  son  of  a  learned 
father*  In  the  year  1815  he  completed  the  third  volume  of  a 
collection  of  his  academical  tracts  f,  and  a  fourth  volume  aiay 
probably  be  expected.  On  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  hm 
printed  an  elid)orate  dissertation  on  the  Sibylline  Oracles  X* 
Although  a  doctor  of  divinity,  he  is  nevertheless  a  layman;  and 
this  mode  of  graduation,  which  we  should  be  dbposed  to  conai"* 
der  as  very  anomalous,  sometimes  finds  a  place  in  the  Lutheran 
universities  of  Germany..  The  late  Professor  Eichhom,  of  Got- 
tingen,  a  layman  and  a  member  of  the  philosophical  feculty^ 
was  likewise  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

Thorlacius  evidently  possesses  a  very  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  tongue ;  but  although  he  writes  with  ease  an4 
fluency,  it  cannot  safely  be  affirmed  that  he  is  always  very  nice 
or  scrupulous  in  his  diction.  The  Ciceronians  hi^ve  never  esta- 
blished any  strong  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.   Where  a 

*  See  Raak  cm  Zcodsprogcts  og  Zeodavestu  JBlde  og  Mefii9df  6. 5.  Kiobenhavn. 
1826,  8yo. 

i*  Prolusiones  et  Opuscula  Academici^,  argumenti  maxime  philologici.  Scripsit  M.  Bir- 
|eni8  ThorUciufl,  Prof.  Ungu.  Lat.  Ord.  in  UDivers.  Havn.   Havniae,  1806-15,  3  torn.  8vo. 

I  libri  Sifeyififltamm  ceteris  Eodesiae,  Crin,  quatenus  Monumenta  Christiana  aun^ 
subjecti.    Havniae,  1815|  8vo.   Pp.  172. 
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pfofesMT  in  the  unlverrity  of  Leyden  or  in  tfie  ArcfaigimiMio  oC 
Romewodd  pause  and  ponder,  this  learned  professor  ot  Copen* 
hann  pttfBnee  his  onward  course;  nor  wonld  lie  scruple  to  de« 
«enbeone  of  his  c<^agues  as  ^^membrum  ordiniB  philosopUci/' 
If  he  has  occaaion  to  express  in  Latin,  not  the  bodily  sense,  bat 
the  mental  percenticm  of  taste,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  using  the 
vfori  gustus.  ^*  De  gustu  Gothico  absque  dubio  nostrum  aeynm 
alitor  quam  Lessingius  judioat/'  P.  8. 

The  work  now  under  our  consideration  is  an  academical  pro* 
hiaion,  contuningnot  many  pages,  and  consequently  embracing 
no  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the  question.  The  general  result 
of  his  inqmries  is  stated  in  the  following  passage :  *'  Id  quidem 
DOS  ellecisse  eredimus,  ut  pateat,  Graecis  Latinisque  id  rhythml 
genus,  quod  eosdem  in  versuum  vel  continuonim  rei  alternant 
tium  fine  sonos  adoptat,  hand  ignotum  fuisse ;  sed  illos,  exac- 
tiorem  pedum  syllabarumque  numerum  amantes,  istam  soni 
paritatem  ceu  moUem  et  inanem  tinnitum  plerumque  sprensse." 
P.  15.  His  ancient  examples  are  confined  to  passages  of  Theo- 
critus and  Persius.  The  subject  has  long  appeared  to  us  ?ery 
curious  and  interesting ;  and  some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
be  gratified  by  a  more  ample  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  rhyme,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  so  essential  an  oma» 
ment  in  modem  poetry  *.  -* 

^  Rhymes,  it  will  be  said,  are  a  remnant  of  monkish  stupi- 
dity t,  an  innovation  upon  the  poetry  of  the  ancients.  They  are 
but  indifferently  acqasdnted  with  antiquity  who  make  this  asser- 
tion. Rhymes  are  probably  of  older  date  than  either  the  Greek 
or  Latin  dactyl  or  spond^  J." — ^This  opinion  of  Goldsmith  is  not 
BO  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear :  the  most  ancient 
poetry  with  which  we  are  acquainted  occurs  in  the  CHd  Testa- 
ment; and  the  Hebrew  poets,  as  many  learned  writers  ayer^ 
employ  that  recurrence  of  similar  sounds  which  we  denominate 
rhyme  §•    The  same  form  of  composition  seems  to  have  been 

*  With  respect  to  th«  ori^a  of  rhyme,  six  different  theories  have  been  enumerated  by 
Kasseu,  UuL  de  U  Po^sie  Fraiujoise,  p.  76.     Paris^  1739,  12mo. 

t  Grcfba  is  one  of  those  critics  who  have  visited  rhyme  with  the  heaviest  censure. 
AjDoag  other  aumadveraions  he  makes  the  following: — "Tanto  V  ignoranza  naturaJe  delle 
Banooi  bvbare,  quanto  il  giudizio  gia  corrotto  delle  nazioni  Latine  convennero  all*  estln- 
zion  dd  metn  aitfioe,  ed  aUa  prodnzion  della  rima.  Vi  concorse  Tignoranza  della  natur^ 
poiche  U  cominercio  de*  Gotti  e  de'  Vandali  stemperd  V  orecchio,  e  scoocerto  la  pronun- 
iU."  (Deila  Ragi'on  Poetica,  p.  144.  ed.  Napoli,  1716,  8vo.)  In  consequence  of  such 
censures  as  these,  Qnadrio  thought  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  *<  che  la  rima  ^  cosa  preg«r 
.Tole,  e  che  maJameate  fu  da  alcuni  ripresa."  (Storia  e  Ragion  d'ogni  Poesia,  tom.  I 
p.  725.) 

I  Goldsmith's  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Polke  Learaing  in  Earopci  p.  \&t. 
Uood.  1759,  8va 

$  te  Clue,  Biblioth^iie  UniveneUe,  tom.  iz.  p.  230.     Fourmont,  Dissertation  sur 
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extaisively  cnltiTated  by  the  eaitem  nodcmsj^  by  the  ArftUbni 
and  Persians,  and  even  by  the  Hindus^  Chinese,  and  Tartars ; 
nor  has  it  been  neglected  by  the  ruder  people  <^  Africa  and 
America*.  We  may  even  venture  to  affirm  that  the  ancient 
classics  did  not  altogether  despise  this  species  of  embellishment 
Rhymes  may  undoubtedly  be  produced  by  accidental,  as  well  as 
intentional  combinations;  and  in  a  language  which  abounds 
with  words  of  similar  terminations,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to 
avoid  them.  But  an  occasional  recurrence  of  the  same  sound  is 
enumerated  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  even  by  Aristotle 
himself,  among  the  graces  of  oratorical  composition  f ;  and  an 
ancient  biographer  of  Homer  has  particularized  the  admission 
of  rhyming  verses  as  one  of  the  various  merits  of  his  poetry  %• 
It  is  indeed  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  works  that  such 
verses  are  very  numerous :  how  far  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
accident  or  to  design,  we  cannot  so  easily  determine  3  but  when 
critics  and  riietoricians  commended  poets  and  orators  for  this 
introduction  of  rhyming  verses  and  clauses,  they  evidently  pre- 
supposed a  deliberate  intention  of  producing  what  they  con- 
sidered as  a  pleasing  effect*  Rhymes  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  classical  poets ;  but  we  shall  at  present  content  ourselves 
with  producing  a  very  few  examples. 

n^S^M  T  tff^nt  mfrt  itn^^uu,  dXX*  dtri  ivfuS 
MSXAm  \fm  inmtt  r$  li  rm  mmi  ftym  i^rm* 
£«  T  §Srm  rtivr  ^rh,  Ifui  ftiXXu  fikn  iTnu. 

Hi$  nrt^  xfrni^futrth  2r«i  M  tic*  Iv  *OXv/Mry.  § 

In  this  passage  of  Homer  we  find  two  successive  rhyming 
couplets.  The  same  poet  furnishes  other  instances  of  a  different 

1  'Art  PoBtique  et  sur  les  Vera  des  anciens  H)6breuz :  M^moires  de  1  'Academic  des  Inscrip* 
tioiM  et  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  iv.  p.  470. 

•  Vossius  de  Poematum  Cantu,  et  Viribus  Rythmi,  p.  25.  Oxonii,  1673,  8vo.  Tur- 
ner's Inquhy  respecting  the  early  Use  of  Rhime :  Archaeologia,  vol  xiv.  p.  169.  In  this 
Inquiry,  the  subject  has  received  much  new  and  curious  illustration.—"  Les  vers  Chinois 
les  plus  anciens  sont  rim^s,  et  on  en  a  depuis  pris  de  quarante  si^es."  (M^oires  con- 
cemantles  Chinois,  torn,  viil  p.  201.)  *'So  naturall  a  melodv  is  it,  and  so  vniversall,  as  it 
seemes  to  be  generally  borne  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  an  hereditary  eloquence 
proper  to  all  mankind  The  vniuersallitie  argues  the  generall  power  of  it:  for  if  the  barba- 
rian vse  it,  then  it  shews  that  it  swais  th' affection  of  the  barbarian ;  if  ciuil  nadoas 
practise  it,  it  proues  that  it  workes  vpon  the  hearts  of  ciuil  nations :  if  all,  then  that  it  hath 
a  power  in  nature  on  all"     (DaniePs  Defence  of  Rvme,  sig.  P.  3.     Lond.  1603,  8vo.) 

f  Aristoteles  de  Rhetorica,  lib.  iii.  can.  ix.  p.  223.  edit  Oxon.  1820,  Svo. 

X  After  quoting  several  examples  of  the  ifJtMXt9r§9  r;^i^,  this  writer,  who  is  some- 
timM  supposed  to  be  Plutarch,  subjoins  the  following  remark ":  Td  ^  tl^nfAif  nmi  rd 
rMmSrm  fimXtf^m  v^frri/ifri  ry  Xiytf  x^**  »^  iiUnif,  (Plutarchi  Moralia,  torn.  v.  p.  1096. 
edit.  Wyttcnbach.) 

}  Homttrillias,  lib.l  y.562. 
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land,  namdy,  of  rhymes  occurring  in  the  middle  and  termina- 
tion of  his  verses : 

^e  foUowing  quotations   from   Euripides,    Theocritus,    and 
Horace,  exhibit  other  varieties  of  rhyme : — 

TpptuMMt,  tig  fOf  Ui\*  dfinx»9t0Tmrm, 
KiutSf  Tt  irmrrm  winmig  rs^mrmf, 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata;  dulcia  sunto,     . 
Et  quocumque  volenti  animum  auditoris  aguuto  §. 

Anacreon  supplies  us  with  a  good  specimen  of  alternate  rhymes, 

"O^ttt  mti  fikiwift  fu' 
*Eyit  x*ritf  yiMi>irf, 
*Or«f  thi  ^4(f$  fii  (|. 

The  poetry  of  the  emperor  Nero  may  be  supposed  to  have 
abounded  with  rhyming  verses :  Persius  has  quoted  two  different 
specimens  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them  to  ridicule.  The 
first  is  a  specimen  of  the  rhyming  couplet : 

Berecynthius  Attia, 
Et  qui  caeruleum  dirimebat  Nerea  delphin. 

The  other  is  a  specimen  of  alternate  rhymes : 

Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua  bombis ;  . 
£t  raptnm  vitulo  caput  ablatora  snperbo 
Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Maenas  flexura  corymbis, 
Evion  ingemioat ;  reparabilis  adsonat  Echo  1. 

In  the  elegiac  compositions  of  the  Latin  poets,  rhyme  oceon 
BO  frequently,  and  produces  so  pleasing  an  effect,  that  its  intrO'- 
duction  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  unintentional :  Ovid,  TL- 
bxdlus,  and  Propertius,  were  apparently  of  opinion  that  it  con- 
tributed to  improve  the  soft  and  plaintive  cadence  of  the  verse. 
The  rhyme  is  not  placed  in  proximate  or  alternate  lines,  but  at 
the  middle  and  close  of  the  same  pentameter ;  and  when  such 
verses  are  read  with  due  attentioji  to  the  caesura,  these  corre- 
^onding  sounds  fall  very  agreeably  on  the  ear.    The  following 
passage  of  Propertius  contains  five  pentameter  lines,  none  of 
which  is  without  its  rhyme : 

*   Homeri  Iliaa,  lib.  ii.  v.  484.  &c.  t  Euripidis  Medea,  v.  409. 

J  Theocriti  IdyL  xi.  v.  22.  §  Horat.  de  Arte  Poelica,  v.  99. 

I  AnacreoD.  Od.  xx.  t  PersU  Sat  i.  v.  93.  99. 
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Oscnkque  opposito  dicat  nbi  debita  y^nto, 

£t  nihil  infido  durius  esse  viro. 
Tu  patrui  meritas  conare  anteire  secures, 

£t  Vetera  oblitis  jura  refer  sociis. 
Nam  tua  non  aetas  unquam  cessavit  amori. 

Semper  at  armatae  cura  fuit  patriae. 
Et  tibi  non  unquam  nostros  puer  iste  labores 

Afferat,  et  lacrymis  omnia  nota  meis. 
Me  sine,  quem  voluit  semper  Fortuna  jacere, 

Hanc  animam  extremae  reddere  nequitiae*. 

In  the.  elegiac  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  instances  of  this  kind 
are  more  rarely  to  be  found :  but  of  ancient  Greek  elegies, 
which  properly  deserve  that  name,  no  considerable  reliques  have 
descended  to  our  times ;  for  the  moral  sentences  of  Theognis, 
and  various  epigrams  of  other  poets,  though  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  elegies.  Yet  several  instances  of 
such  rhymes  might  easily  be  produced  j  and  we  shall  only  quote 
the  subsequent  passages  from  Tyrtaeus  and  Mimnermus : 

Ti^MMfv  Srt  fA9t  fnum  rmvrm  fuX$i  X* 

Casaubou  and  Huet  suppose  the  Romans  to  havi$  been  ac- 
quainted with  rhyming  verse  of  another  description:  on  the 
authority  of  Servius,  tney  represent  the  Satumian  lines,  sung 
by  the  ancient  rustics  and  by  the  soldiers  in  triumphal  proces- 
sions, as  depending  upon  rhyme  for  their  chief  embellishment  §. 
But  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  the  expression  of  this 
ancient  commefntator  is  solely  applicable,  not  to  rhyme^  but  to 
rhythm  || ;  for  the  word  rhythmus  is  apparently  not  employed  to 
denote  rhyme  by  any  writer  who  preceded  the  most  barbarous 
ages  of  Latinity,  Servius  Honoratus  M aurus  flourished  during 
the  fourth  century.  Rhythmical  are  distinguished  from  metrical 
tersed,  by  their  cadence  depending  upon  emphasis  instead  of 
quantity :  they  may  contain  a  regulated  number  of  syllables,  but 
are  not  reducible  to  the  rules  of  prosody;  and  to  an  unpractised 
ear  they  make  some  approach  to  the  melody  of  Uiat  particular 

•  Propertius,  lib.  i.  eleg.vi.  v.  17. 

f  Tyrtoei  quae  supersunt  omnia,  cdidit  C.  A.  Klotrins,  p.  98.  AHenb.  1767,  8ro.-« 
Tbe  elegy  which  contains  these  lines  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Callinus. 

t  BruDckii  Analecta  veterum  Poetanun  Qraecorum,  tom.  i.  p.  60, 

6  Casauboni  ad  Persium  Conrnientarius,  p.  133.  Paris.  1615,  8vo.  Huetiana,  p.  187. 
.  [I  "  Id  est,  carminlbus  Saturnio  metro  compositis,  quod  ad  rbythmum  solum  vulgarea 
componere  consueverunt"    (Servius  in  Virgilii  Georgic  ii.  386.  p.  112.  edit.  Daniel.^ 
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spems  of  metre  for  wkich  Ihey  exhibit  an  imperfeet  tabttttatc. 
Such  reraes^  we  may  conceive,  were  generally  composed  by  wri* 
ters  who  wanted  sudGcient  skill  or  promptitude  to  follow  the 
more  serere  model.  Many  specimens  of  this  mode  of  versifica- 
tion are  still  to  be  found.  Of  an  ancient  date,  the  most  exten- 
aire  specimen  with  which  we  are  acquainted  occurs  in  the  In^ 
Bim€tume9  adversus  OenHum  Decs,  written  by  Commodianus^ 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lired,  we  can  scarcely  describe  him  as 
having  flourished,  about  the  year  270.  His  lines  so  far  resem* 
hie  hexameter  verses  that  they  contain  the  requisite  number  of 
syllables;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  quasi-hex- 
ameters.  Each  subdivision  of  the^work  contains  an  acrosticb« 
As  a  specimen  of  this  composition,  we  shall  transcribe  the  Intro- 
ductory lines,  containing  an  acrostich  of  the  word  PtaefoHo : 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  crranti  demonstrate 
Respectumqne  bonum,  cum  venerit  saeculi  meta, 
Aeternum  fieri,  quod  discredunt  inscia  corda. 
Ego  shniliter  erravi  tempore  multo, 
Fana  prosequendo,  parentibus  insciis  ipsis. 
Abstuli  me  tandem  inde,  legendo  de  lege. 
Testificor  Dominum,  doleo  pro  cirica  lurba» 
Inscia  quod  perdit,  pergens  deos  quaerere  vanos. 
Ob  ea  perdoctus  ignaros  iastruo  varum  *. 

The  same  spurious  versification  was  introduced  among  the 
Gre^s;  and  many  an^ple  specimens,  particularly  in  the  works 
of  Constantinus  Manasses  and  Tzetzes,  have  been  transmitted 
tq,  our  times  f.  Those  nations  of  modem  Europe,  whose  lan- 
guage is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Latin,  have  apparently  derived 
their  art  of  versifying  from  the  rhythmical  verses  of  the  an- 
cients |.  And  other  nations  of  a  different  origin  have  borrowed 
the  same  art  from  the  French  and  Italian  poets.  In  the  clas- 
sical poetry  of  the  ancients,  the  length  of  every  syllable  is  regu- 
lated and  ascertained :  but  modem  languages,  being  differently 
organized,  do  not  admit  of  the  same  degree  of  nicety  § ;  and  no 

success 

•  *ni\B  work  of  Commodianns  b  sabjoined  to  Dr.  Davies's  edition  of  Minucins  Felix. 
C«»tiA».1712,8to. 

f-  G.  J.  Votsu  Institutiones  Poeticae,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  Is.  Vossius  de  Poeinatum  Cantu, 
p.  2J.  Dn  Caage,  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Mediae  ct  Inftmae  Latinitatis,  ▼.  PoUtici 
Fiersug.  OIossaTimn  ad  Scriptores  Mediae  et  Infimae  Graecitatis,  v.  XUktriKsi  2rixi»t» 
Foster's  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  202,  2d  edition.  Mitford'a  Inquiry  into  the 
Harmony  of  Language,  p.333.  Ilgen  ad  Homeri  Hymnos,  p.  656.  Gaisford  ad  Hepbaest. 
p.  247.  Maltby  Lexicon  Graeco-Prosodiacum,  p.  Ixiv. — Ilgen,  says  Dr.  Parr,  has  given 
*  the  best  explanation  I  ever  saw  of  the  principle  upon  which  are  constructed  the  Fernu 
Pohtiei: 

X  Haralori  de  Rhythmica  Veterum  Poesi,  et  Origine  Italicae  Poeseos,  Dissertttio:  Anti'* 
^[mCates  Italicae  Medii  Aevi,  torn.  in.  coL  702. 
f  *  This  new  way/  says  Dryden,  *  coadsted  in  measure  or  number  of  feet  and  ibyme  % 
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04  TbaAi^aar^Jtniijuity  of  Rhyme. 

Boccesa  has  yet  attended  any  project  of  making  English  verses 
move  on  Roman  feet  Although  English  words  contain  long 
and  short  syllables,  yet  the  quantity  of  every  syllable  is  not 
fixed  by  specific  rules ;  and  the  harmony  of  English  verse  d&< 
pends  rather  upon  emphasis  than  quantity.  Those  nations 
which  derive  their  language  from  the  Latin^  are  very  plausibly 
supposed  to  have  received  the  art  of  rhyming  from  the  same 
source  ♦  5  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  agency  of 
the  Arabians,  who  are  represented  as  producing  so  many  won- 
derful eflfects  upon  the  literary  taste  of  the  western  world  t» 
According  to  the  theory  of  Huet^  compositions  in  rhyme  were 
not  common  in  Europe  till  after  their  invasion  of  Spain  %•  But 
this  invasion  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  712,  and  Latin 
rhymes  appear  to  have  been  common  at  a  much  earlier  period ; 
they  are  to  be  traced,  not  merely  in  the  eighth,  but  even  up  to 
the  fourth  century^  Such  rhymes  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
hymns  and  other  ecclesiastical  compositions.  They  are  re- 
peatedly to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  Ambrosius  §  and  Damasus, 
who  both  flourished  during  the  fourth  century ;  and  one  of  the 
hymns  of  this  bishop  of  Rome  exhibits  a  series  of  rhymes 
almost  entirely  regular. 

Martyris  ecce  dies  Agatbae 
Virginis  emicat  eximiae, 
Christus  earn  sibi  qua  sociat, 
Et  diadema  duplex  decorat. 

Stirpe  decens,  elegans  specie^ 
Sed  magis  actibus  atque  fide, 
Terrea  prospera  nil  reputans, 
Jussa  Dei  sibi  corde  ligans. 

tile  sweetness  of  rhyme,  and  observation  of  accent,  supplying  the  place  of  quantity  in 
words,  which  could  neither  exactly  be  observM  by  those  barbarians  who  knew  not  the 
rules  of  it,  neither  was  it  suitable  to  their  tongues  as  it  had  been  to  the  Greek  and  Latine/ 
(Of  Dramatick  Poesie,  an  Essay,  p.  44.     Lond.  1684,  4to.) 

*  Crescimbeni,  Istoria  della  Voigar  Poesia,  torn.  i.  p.  11.     Muratori,  ut  sup.  col.  705. 

f  Andres  has  written  a  long  chapter  '  Dell'  influenza  degli  Arabi  nella  moderna  coltur* 
delle  belle  lettered  (Dell*  Origine,  de'  Progressi  e  dello  Stato  attuale  d'  ogni  Letteratura, 
torn.  ii.  p.  245,  8vo.)     See  likewise  Ginguen^'s  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  250. 

I  Uuet,  de  TOrigine  des  Romans,  p.  xvi.  Huetiana,  p.  190. — Gebauer,  an  eminent 
professor  of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  has  written  a  *■  Diaeertatio  pro 
Rhythmis  seu  *Oft«t§TtktvT«ts  poeticis,  adversus  ea  quae  in  Huetianis  leguntur;'  which 
occurs  in  his  Anthohgicarum  Disseriationum  Liber,  p.  265.  Lipsiae,  1733,  8vo.  In 
this  collection  he  has  inserted  two  dissertations,  by  B.  Major  and  R.  Moreau,  on  lieonine 
verses.  A  learned  professor  of  physic  has  written  '  De  Versibus  Rhythmicis  et  Carmine 
Leonino  Dissertatio  ;*  which  may  be  foiind  in  a  publication  entided  *  Regimen  Sanitatia 
Salerni,  sive  Scholae  Salemitanae  de  conservanda  bona  Valetudine  Praecepta:  edidit, 
Studii  Medici  Salemitani  Historia  praemissa,  J.C.G.  Ackermann,  M.D.'  &c.  Stendaliae, 
1790,  8vo. 

}  See  the  ample  collection  of  Georgius  Fabricius,  entitled  Poeiarum  veienan  Eceie^ 
§i(i9ticonim  Optra  Chrittiam,  col  363.    Basil.  1564,  4to. 
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Tlbotkdm—jttMfkify  ofMh^mi.  Oft 

Fortior  baec  trttcibiisqiiie  Tiris  - 
Exposuit  sua  membra  flagris ; 
Pectore  qnam  fuerit  yalido^ 
Torta  mamiUa  docet  patulo. 

Deliciae  cui  career,  erat, 
Ptotor  orem  Petrus  banc  recreat^'^ 
Laetior  inde  magisque  flagrans^ 
CuDcta  flagella  cucurrit  ovans. 

Ethnica  turba  rogum  fiigieof* 
Hnjus  et  ipsa  meretur  opem ; 
Quos  fidei  titulus  decorat. 
His  Venerem  magis  ipsa  premat. 

Jam  reoklens  quasi  sponsa  polo. 
Pro  xnisero  rogita  Damaso. 
Sic  tua  festa  coli  faciat, 
Se  celebrantibus  ut  faveat*. 

The  next  two  centuries  produced  Seduliua^  Fortunatua^  and 
other  Christian  poets,  who  have  likewise  betrayed  a  predilection 
,  for  thb  species  of  ornament.  Leonine  verses,  which  became 
so  current  among  the  monkish  Latinists,  are  by  some  writers 
supposed  to  derive  their  appellation  from  Pope  Leo,  perhaps 
the  second  of  that  name,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  introduced  various  improvements  into  the  chants  and 
hymns  of  the  church  f  •  Others  indeed  ascribe  the  invention  to 
Leonius^  a  canon  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1154 1;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
name,  it  is  evident  that  Latin  rhymes  are  of  a  more  ancient 
date. 

Li  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  northern  nations,  rhyme  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  very  remote  era§.  It  is 
occasionally  to  be  traced  in  the  reliques  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry; 
and  Otfrid,  a  monk  of  Weissenbeig,  composed  a  work  in  Ger- 
man rhyme  about  the  year  870.  This  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  eariiest  specimen  that  now  remains  of  rhyming  verses 
written  in  any  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  There  are 
however  many  Welsh  poems  in  rhyme  which  are  referred  to  so 

*■  S.  Damaii  Papae  Open  quae  extant,  cum  notis  M.  M.  Sarazanii,  p.  143.  Paris^ 
1672,  Svo,         ^       ^      ^ 

fPaucbet  de  POrigine  de  la  Langue  et  Po^ie  Fran^ise,  p.  52.    Puis,  1581,  4to. 
Ptaqoier,  Recbeiches  de  la  France,  liv.  ▼il  chap.  ii.  p.  596.  edit,  Parw,   1621,  foL 
A  more  recent  auliior  contends  that  Pasquier  and  other  writers  have  confounded  the 
poet,  who  was  a  canon  of  Notre-Dame,  with  another  ecclesiastic  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  a  canon  of  St  Victor.    (Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  xiii.  p.  434.) 

f  Wormii  Uteratura  Rnnica,  p.  177.  Hafniae,  1636,  4to.— The  Ransom  of  Egill 
Scala^im,  a  rhyming  poem  of  some  lengOi,  is  however  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  occunt 
m  this  fvoi^  of  Olaus  Wormius,  p.  227,  and  in  Bishop  Percy's  Five  Pieces  of  Uunic  Poetry, 
trusljited  from  the  IsUndic  Language,  p.  92.    Lond.  1763,  8vo. 
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remote  a  period  as  the  tixth  century ;  and  Uteir  gaemdneness  is 
maintained  by  Mr.  Turner^  whose  kborious  and  able  researches 
have  illustrated  various  subjects  of  history  and  literature*. 
The  oldest  specimen  that  now  remaihs  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
viewed  as  the  first  attempt  in  any  particular  language;  and 
Otfrid,  who  has  left  ft  polstti  of  formidable  liength^  probably 
imitated  such  domestic  moddis  as  he  deemed  most  popular  f. 
According  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  rhymie  was  introduced  into  English 
poetry  about  the  age  df  Henry  the  Second.     '  Except  a  few 
lines  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  upon  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  verses  of  the 
modern  fashion,   and  a  short  canticle,  whieh,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  the  blessed  Virgin  was  pleased  to  dictate  to 
Godric,  an  hermite  near  Durham,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  attempts  at  riming  poetry,  which  can  with  proba- 
bility be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second.     In  that  r^ign  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emleye«  near 
Severn,  as  he  calls  himself,  translated  (chiefly)  from  the  French 
of  Wace,  a  f&bulous  history  of  the  Britons,  entitled  jLe  Brtkt^ 
tvhich  Wace  himself,  about  the  year  1155,  bad  translaU^  from 
the  Latin  of  Geffrey  of  Monmouth^    Though  the  greatest  pari 
of  this  work  of  Layamon  resemble  the  old  Saxon  poetry,  with* 
out  rime  or  metre  f ,  yet  he  often  intermixes  a  nuinber  of  iahorl 
verses,  of  unequal  lengths,  but  riming  together  pretty  exactly  j 
and  in  some  places  he  has  imitated  not  unsuccessfully  the 
regular  octosyllable  measure  of  the  French  original  §.'    But  the 
alliterative  anapsftstic  measure  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  T^ras  fi«- 
quently  adopted  at  a  much  later  period. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  Whose  confidence  was  never  inferioir  to  his 
learning,  has  discussed  the  historv  of  rhyme  in  the  following 
terms :  ^  Whether  rime  originated  from  the  Atabs,  among  whom 
poetry  of  this  kind  appeared  even  before  Mahomet,  and,  upon 
their  conquest  of  Spain  in  the  year  712,  spred  first  to  France^ 
and  thence  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  Ssdmasius  and  Huet  think  | 
or  whether  it  began  among  the  monks  of  Italy,  in  the  eighth 
centuk-y,  as  sotne  others  suppose ;  for  these  are  the  only  two 
opinions,  which  now  divide  the  literati  upon  this  subject ;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  mode  of  versification  may  be  regarded  as 
foreign  to  the  genuine  idiom  of  any  European  language^  and  of 

•  Ttknier's  Vindicatkni  of  the  Oentikiefiets  of  the  indent  Britkh  Pmbm  ef  Anenriii, 
Ttlieeen,  Uywarch  Heit,  and  Mefdhhi.    Loud.  ISOS,  8?o. 

f  Otfrid'8  (Mtrftphrate  of  the  gospel  history  it  inMrted  in  Sehiltfer'h  HieMvrts  ABli^ 
quitatum  Teutonicttrum,  torn.  i.  An  iccount  of  this  cnricNis  reliqiie  may  Illcesrise  be 
found  in  Gley's  Ungtie  et  Litt^imtttre  des  ancient  PratM^,  p.  206.    Paris,  ISU,  Sro. 

X  See  Conybeaie's  lUustraliont  of  Angio-Saion  Poet»y,  p.  ri» 

^  Tyrwbitt's  Essay  on  the  Ungungt  ahd  V^rtiication  of  ChancM*,  p.  54i 
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rery  \6SCt  abpeannee  in  iilo«t  Whence  thej  wbo  believe  in 
the  rimiof  Wedsh  poetry,  ascribed  to  TaUcssin  and  other  bardfl 
of  the  sixth  century^  may  enjoy  their  own  credulity  */  After 
the  ttatements  which  have  already  been  nuule^  it  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  necessary  to  examine  his  different  averments. 

From  our  historic^  notices^  it  is  evident  that  the  European 
po^  were  not  indebted  to  the  Arabians  for  the  art  of  rhyming  % 
and  it  is  eqiudly  evident  that  there  is  no  room  for  supposing  this 
art  to  have  originated  with  the  TVonbadonrs,  or  eariy  poets  of  the 
soutlierfi  provinces  of  France.  The  Troubadours  began  to  write 
in  a  langnaffe  which  arose  fixmi  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
Latin;  but  from  the  tesearches  of  Raynouard,  who  has  displayed 
nnriralled  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
new  dialect  was  formed  with  a  mote  uniform  reference  to  analogy 
than  has  commonly  been  imi^ined.  In  the  best  provinces  of 
Ae  Roman  empiric,  thosfe  who  spoke  the  Latin  tongue  were 
mingled  with  varibus  tribeft  of  a  di^erent  origin.  It  kmg  conti^ 
mied  to  be  a  maxim  of  government^  or  a  point  of  national  pride^ 
that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Latin  language  should  be  scrupulously 
maintainedi' :  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  had  many  in- 
ducementSy  as  well  as  many  opportunities,  for  making  it  an  ot^ect 
of  particular  attention ;  nor  must  we  fbf get  the  influence  of  the 
colonists  and  soldiers,  who  propagated  their  race  and  language 
in  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  which  had  been  subject  to 
the  Roman  yokej.  The  people  of  Italy  were  at  letigth  over- 
powered by  the  Goths^  and  were  thus  associated  with  new  tribes. 
The  modem  languages  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
were  formed  of  similar  materials :  the  words  of  each  are  to  a 
great  extent  derived  from  the  ancient  Latin,  but  are  blended 
with  words  of  a  different  origin  \  and  in  all  of  them  the  most 
essential  rules  of  grammar  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the 
same.  The  Latin  terminations  were  altered  or  retrenched,  the 
vowels  were  very  frequently  interchanged,  the  definite  article, 
was  formed  from  the  first  or  the  second  syllable  of  the  pronoun 
f/fe,  and  the  introduction  of  auxiliary  verbs  completed  this 
transformation  of  one  language  into  another.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  declining  ages  of  Lathi  poetry,  rhyme  supplied 
the  place  of  more  classical  ornaments  j  nor  can  it  reasonably  be 

•  Fioicertoa's  Preface  to  Barbour,  p.  xii. 

t  See  Dr.  Taylor's  Elemeiits  of  Ihe  Civil  Uw,  p.  513.— A  very  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  public  use  of  foreign  languages  among  the  Romans,  has  lately  been  published  by  Dn 
Dirksen,  a  distinguished  proltssor  of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg.  (Civt* 
listiscbe  Abhandhiogen,  1  Bd.  S.  1.     Berlin,  1820,  2  Bde.  8vo.) 

X  Aldrele  del  Origen  y  Principio  de  la  Lengua  CasteUana  h  Ronumce  que  oi  se  usa  en 
E^«S%  p.  53-103.    Roma,  1606, 4to. 
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doubted  that  those  who  commnnicated  the  language  in  tUs  new 
form^  likewise  communicated  its  new  system  of  versification. 

Of  the  language  and  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  it  is  not  at 
present  necessary  to  trace  the  further  progress*;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  very  singular  views  of  society 
and  manners  which  here  solicit  the  attention  of  the  curious  en- 
quirer. Love  and  poetry  seem  to  have  been  among  the  chief 
concerns  of  human  life.  Sentiments  even  of  devotion  were 
strangely  blended  with  sentiments  of  gallantryt.  Courts  of  Love 
were  instituted  for  the  determination  of  questions^  so  important 
in  the  estimation  of  this  gay  and  fantastic  people :  ladies  of 
exalted  rank^  one  of  whom  was  Eleanor  the  consort  of  Louis 
the  Seventh  of  France,  and  afterwards  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England,  presided  in  these  high  tribunals ;  and,  assisted  by  va- 
rious assessors  of  their  own  sex,  pronounced  formal  decisions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
opinion,  so  frequently  superior  to  the  force  of  law  itself  J.  Nor 
can  we  here  overlook  another  characteristic  institution,  which 

•  Nostradamus  had,  at  an'early  period,  written  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  Pro- 
vence, but  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner.  (Vies  des  plus  calibres  Poeies  Provenqaux. 
Lvon,  1575^  8vo.)  His  work  was  immediatelf  translated  into  Italian  bj  Gio.  Qiodici. 
(Vite  deili  piu  celebri  et  antichi  primi  Poeti  Provenzali.  Lione,  1575,  8vo.)  From  the 
copious  materials  collected  by  Sainte-Palaye,  a  book  was  compiled  by  Millot,  under  the 
title  of  <  Histoire  Litl^raire  des  Troubadours.'  Paris,  1774,  3  tom.  12mo.  But  this  oAW, 
though  an  ingenious  man,  had  no  peculiar  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking}  and  his 
publicaUon  has  never  been  held  in  much  estimation.  M.  de  Rochegude  has  more  recently 
published  a  work  entitled  *  Le  Pamasse  OcciUnien,  ou  Choix  des  Poesies  originates  des 
Th>ubadours/  Toulouse,  1819, 8 vo.  But  the  most  indefatigable  and  th&lnost  distinguished 
labourer  in  this  department  of  literature  is  M.  Raynouard,  who  has  lately  published  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  work,  which  is  inadequately  described  as  <  Choix  des  Po6sies  origi* 
nales  des  Troubadours/  Paris,  1816-21,  6  tom.  8vo.  Among  other  important  additions, 
it  contains  a  grammar  of  the  Ilomance  language,  a  comparison  of  the  modem  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  Troubadours.  Some  very  ingenious 
remarks  may  be  found  m  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's  *  Observations  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litt^ra- 
ture  Proven<jales.»  Paris,  1818, 8vo.  Nor  must  we  entirely  overlook  Roquefort's  *GIos- 
saire  de  la  LAUgue  Romane.'  Paris,  1808,  2  tom.  8vo.  Supplement  1820.  An  interest- 
ing volume  has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  of  *  Lavs  of  the  Minnesingers  or 
German  Troubadours  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries :  illustrated  by  Specimens  of 
the  cotcmporary  Lyric  Poets  of  Provence  and  other  Parts  of  Europe.'  Lond.  1825,  8vo. 

t  Sainte-Palaye,  M^moires  sur  Tancienne  Chevalerie,  tom.i.  p.  6.  edit  Paris,  1781, 
3  tom.  13mo.    Raynouard,  Poesies  des  Troubadours,  tom.  ii.  p.  xxxiv. 

X  The  institution  of  these  courts  suggested  the  plan  of  a  facetious  work  to  Martial  d'Au- 
vergne,  a  French  notary,  who,  according  to  one  account,  died  in  the  year  1508.  (Le  Long, 
Bibliothdque  Historique  de  la  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  184.)  His  ArreU  d^Amourt  were 
illustrated  by  the  facetious  commentary  of  Benedictus  Curthis,  or  Benoit  de  Court,  written 
in  Latin,  and  abounding  with  citations  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  An  edition  of  the  text 
and  the  commentarr  was  published  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.  (Les  Arrets  d' Amours,  avec 
TAmant  rendu  Conielier,  i  Tobservance  d' Amours  \  par  Martial  d'Auvergne,  dit  de  Paris, 
Procureur  au  Parlement :  accompagnez  des  Commentaires  juridiques  et  joyeux  de  Benoit 
de  Cour,  Jurisconsulte.  Amst.  1731,  2  tom.  12mo.)— An  anonymous  volume,  of  no  incon- 
«iderable  research,  has  latelv  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Minnehofe  des  Mittelalters, 
nnd  ihre  Entscheidungen  oder  Ausspitlche.'  Leipzig,  1821,  8vo. 
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howeTer  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  more  recent ;  namely^ 
that  of  academies  of  the  Oay  Saber,  or  science  of  poetry.  A 
consistory  or  academy  of  this  denomination  was  founded  at 
Touloose  in  the  year  1323*;  and  the  ordinances  or  regulations  of 
its  seren  maintainors  were  afterwards  embodied  in  prose  and 
▼erse  by  the  secretary.  On  the  model  of  this  consistory,  ano- 
ther was  instituted  at  Barcelona  in  the  year  1390 ;  and  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion,  the  king  of  Spain  thought  it  necessary  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  king  of  FranceHh. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  influence  oi  the  Arabians,  we  are 
entirely  diq>08ed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion'  of  Schl^el :  *  Us 
ont  communique  k  TEurope  occidentale  quelques  connoissancet 
en  math^matiques,  en  m^decine,  en  chimie,  et  leur  absurde  tra- 
duction d'Aristote.  Mais  les  sectateurs  de  Mahomet  n'oht 
jamais  eu  la  moindre  influence  sur  rien  de  ce  qui  constitue  le 
g^nie  original  du  moyen  kg^X**  "^^  ojpinions  of  those  who  im- 
pute to  the  Arabians  die  introduction  of  romantic  fiction  into  the 
regions  of  the  west,  we  therefore  consider  as  destitute  of  any 
solid  foundation;  and  we  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  gentie 
reader,  if  we  venture  to  devote  a  digressive  page  to  this  curious 
portion  of  literary  history. 

Dr.  Percy,  tiie  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Dromore,  has  very 
ably  attempted  to  prove  that  the  romances  of  chivalry  may  be 
deduced  in  a  lineal  descent  from  the  historical  songs  of  the  an« 
dent  Gothic  bards  and  sc^ds;  and,  as  a  strong  indication  of  this 
descent,  he  remarks  that  many  of  those  songs,  still  preserved  in 
the  north,  exhibit  all  the  seeds  of  chivalry  before  it  had  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  institution^.  This  romantic  spirit 
of  gsJlantry  had  likewise  been  described  by  Mallet  as  an  early 
characteristic  of  the  northern  nations  ||,  and  as  having  long  pre- 
ceded the  order  of  chivalry,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  is  referred  to  so  recent  a  period  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury^. A  devoted  and  respectful  attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  a 
romantic  deference  to  their  opinions  and  wishes,  was  but  littie 
felt  by  the  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity ;  nor  could  the 
Romans,  by  the  influence  of  their  manners  or  literature,  impart 
to  the  conquered  provinces  a  tender  elevation  of  sentiment  of 

«  Histoire  g^^ralede  Luguedoc,  torn.  iv.  p.  196.— The  first  association  was  denomi- 
nated '  La,  gaie  Soci^  des  sepls  Trobadors  de  Tolosa ;'  and  the  institution  was  afterwank 
known  by  the  name  of  *  L' Acad^mie  des  Jeux  Floraux  de  Toulouse.^ 

-f-  Sanchez,  Coleccion  de  Poesias  CasteUanaa  anteriores  al  siglo  XV.  torn.  L  p.  8. 
Madrid,  1779-90,  4  torn,  dvo. 

X  SchJegel,  Observations  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litt^rature  Proven^ales,  p.  68. 

§  Percy's  Essay  on  the  ancient  Metrical  Romances :  Reliques,  voL  iii.  p.  3. 

4  See  Dr.  Stuart's  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  p.  51.    Edinb.  1778,  4to. 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  I  p.  318.  toI  il  p.  234. 
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wfaioh  they  were  themselves  unconscions.  Of  the  merits  of  a 
beautifal  mistress  or  chaste  wife  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have 
been  insensible ;  but  the  gallantry  of  the  ancient  Romans  was 
very  different  from  the  gallantry  of  the  chivahrous  ages.  After 
the  fieJl  of  the  Roman  empire^  new  sentiments  of  devotedness  to 
the  softer  sex  began  to  be  widely  diffused)  and^  as  Mallet  re- 
marks^ these  sentiments^  so  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations, 
could  only  be  diffused  by  themselves.  With  this  characteristic 
spirit  of  gallantry,  they  are  likewise  supposed  to  have  conveyed 
to  more  southern  climates  that  appropriate  vein  of  conpositioii 
which  belongs  to  romance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century^  the  Northemmen,  under  the  pommand  of  RoUo,  made  a 
formidable  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  France,  and  obtained  pos* 
session  of  a  considerable  territory,  which  was  afterwards  deno- 
minated Normandy.  The  Scandinavian  chiefs  were  commonly 
attended  by  their  scalds  \  and  at  this  period  the  scaldic  art,  that 
is,  the  art  of  northern  poetry,  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  although  the  fact  is  not 
recorded  in  history,  that  these  warriors  were  accompanied  by 
various  scalds,  ready  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  which  they 
themselves  were  witnesses ;  and  the  northern  vein  of  composi* 
tion  seems  thus  to  have  been  communicated  to  another  climate*. 
The  conquerors  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  introduce 
their  native  language  into  this  new  settlement ;  they  gradually 
adopted  the  language  of  the  more  numerous  inhabitants,  impart- 
ing to  it  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  northern  speech.  With 

*  It  WM  in  Nonnand^  that  some  of  (he  eaili^»t  specimens  of  French  poetry  made  their 
appearance.  (La  RavaUi^re,  Poesies  du  Koy  de  Navarre,  torn.  i.  p.  128,  166.  Roquefort 
de  TEtat  de  la  Poesie  Francaise  dans  les  X1I«  et  XIII*  SiScles,  p.  39.  Paris.  1815,  8vo.) 
The  trouveres  of  the  north  differed  very  materially  from  the  troubadours  of  tne  south*  not 
merely  in  the  language,  but  likewise  in  the  general  complexion  of  their  poetry  t  the  lively 
tales  of  the  former  are  still  capable  of  affording  much  entertainment ;  in  the  compositions 
of  the  latter  we  find  more  of  sentiment  and  less  of  character.  Many  of  the  ancient /a6/t«i«r 
have  been  preserved  in  the  French  libraries ;  and  spme  ample  ooltactions  have  been  given 
tp  the  public.  The  collection  originally  formed  by  Barba^  has  been  enlarged  and  im* 
proved  by  Meon:  *  Fabliaux  et  Contes  des  Poetes  Francois  des  XI,  XII.  XlII.  XIV.  et 
XV*  Sidcles.'  Paris,  1808,  4  torn.  8vo.  The  same  meritorious  editor  has  likewise  pub- 
lished another  collection,  entitled  <  Nouveau  fiecueil  de  Fabliaux  et  Contes  in^dits/  Paris, 
1828,  2  torn.  8vo.  A  yery  readable  and  pleasant  book  w^  fonned  by  Le  Graoil  d*Aussv, 
who  transfused  a  copious  selection  of  fahlicatx  into  prose,  and  illustrated  them  in  a  lively 
and  graceful  manner.  *  Fabliaux  ou  Contes,  du  XII*  et  du  XIII*  Siecle,  traduils  ou  ex- 
Iraits  d'apr^s  plusieurs  Manuscrits  du  terns.'  Paris,  1779^1,  4  torn.  8vo.  Paris,  1781, 
5  tonu  12mo.  To  tibe  second  edition  he  has  added  a  dissertation  on  the  troubadours,  in 
which  the  merits  of  those  southern  poets  are  not  very  favourably  estimated.  From  this 
publication  of  Le  Grand  the  late  Mr.  Way  selected  a  considerable  number  of  tales,  and 
translated  them  into  English  verse  with  uncommon  felicity  j  and  the  value  of  the  work  was 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  preface  and  notes  of  Mr.  EUis,  written  with  his  usual  taste  and 
information:  *  Fabliaux  or  Tales,  abridged  from  French  Manuscripts  of  the  Xlltb  and 
Xlllth  Centuries  by  M.Le  Oraud,  selected  and  translated  into  Koglish  verse.'  Load.  1706- 
\m%  2  vols.  8vo. 
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Ik^lmgi^gcihty  HImwim  adoptfd  4ie  tOipmk  ^f  tb^  peofjle 
with  wkw  ibey  were  thw9  associated.  They  were  apparent); 
nnwUKng  that  the  memory  of  the  Scapdinayian  heroes  should 
entirely  perish ;  for  Hols^  (be  Dane,  under  the  name  of  Qgiec 
Danois,  became  a  conspi<:iious  character  in  romance* :  but,  aa 
theBUbop  of  Dromore  baa  remarkedi  they  generally  substituted 
the  heroes  of  Christendom  for  those  of  their  pagan  ancestai«, 
and  began  \q  celebrate  t^e  eyplqits  of  Charlemagne,  Rqlandt 
and  Olivex ;  whose  genuine  history  they  embellished  with  the 
scaldio  figments  of  dwarfs,  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments. 
He  adds  that  the  earliest  mention  of  those  personages  as  heroes 
of  chifairy,  occurs  in  the  song  of  a  Norman  minstrel  at  the  bat- 
tle of  fjastingst. 

Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  this  accomplished  prelate,  which, 
if  not  completely  satisfactory,  is  at  least  plausible  and  ingenious  j 
bat  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  this  romantic  fabling 
to  a  very  difierent  source.  Salmasius  supposed  it  to  b^ve  been 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians :  a  similar  opinion  was  adopted  by 
Bishop  Warburtont,  sod  was  copiously  illustrated  by  Mr. 
WartOB$  ;  but  notwithstandiog  his  powei^  support,  it  has  not 

*  The  ^tory  of  this  hero  has  been  iDdustriously,  but  not  very  critically  investigated  by 
Tbqmas  BarthoUnus,  in  a  little  volume  entitled  '  De  Holgero  Oano,  qui  Caroli  Magni  tern- 
fore  loniit,  Diueitatio  li|9toric«.f  Uafniae,  1677,  Svo. 

\  '  U  w%f  be  obtaived,'  sayt  U)«  Iwepted  Mr.  Cooybeaie,  '  (hat  tbe  Sopg  of  Beowulf 
especially  in  it4  l^tler  ganto*,  affords  ^  additional  argument,  if  any  such  were  wanting 
after  the  labours  of  Percy  and  Ellis,  against  the  theory  which  would  attribute  to  the  fictions 
•f  rmMBot  a  Saracaoic  origb.  Tbe  drageo  fiiniUbed  with  wingf  and  breathing  |«me»  the 
fwopd  wbkt)  1^  tt  tbe  touch  of  the  Jvtish  blood,  ibp  unear^ly  light  which  pervades  th^ 
ffve  of  th^  Greadel,  and  b^aips  from  the  niagic  statues  presiding  over  that  of  tlie  fire-drake, 
bad  they  occurred  in  a  poem  of  later  datej  would  in  au  probability  have  been  considered 
by  the  emiDeat  aotbor  ef  that  theory  aa  undoiibtad  importaliQns  of  Um  pnuaders.  But  the 
ppmioiis  of  WaitoQ,  even  when  erroaeous,  were  not  taken  up  without  apparent  grounds. 
Tlie  fictions  in  queftioo  do  assuredly  bear,  if  it  may  be  so  termed*  an  oriental  radier  than  a 
northern  a^>ect ;  and  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  most  suceessfuUy  sought  for  - 
ia  the  hypothew  nsore  recently  suggested  by  those  eontiaeatal  scholar^  who,  regarding  the 
Gothic  and  the  Sanscrit  as  cognate  dialects,  and  identifying  the  character  and  worship  of 
Odin  with  (hat  of  Buddha,  claim  for  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  an  Asiatic 
onghi  of  far  more  remo^  and  mysterious  antiquity.*  (Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry, 
p.  BO.  Load.  1S36.  Sie.)  Tlie  ancient  poem  to  which  Mr.  Conybegre  refers  was  pubi. 
lisbed  wder  the  folhiwwg  title:  'De  Danorum  ftebus  gestis  Secul.  WU  et  IV.  Poeuif 
Danicum  di|lecto  AngJosaxonica :  ex  Bibliotheca  Cotloniana  Musa;i  Britannici  edidit,  vei^ 
alone  Lat  et  iwHcibus  ai^xit  Grim.  Johnson  Thorketin,  Dr.  J.  U/  Ac.  Havnia,  18IS, 
4to.  U  Ws  been  tianelated  into  Daoisb  vene :  <  Qjowulfs  Prape :  et  Gotbisjc  Hflte-Digt 
(ra  forrigp  4%f4u^o4e  t  af  Angel-3axi«k  paa  Danske  Eiim  ved  Nik.  Fred.  Sev.  Qruodtvig^ 
PREsf  KiobepbiTii,  1820,  8vo.  See  Deutsche  Gramniatik,  von  Jacob  Grimm,  u  Bd. 
S.  Ixvif.     ' 

I  Warbarton,  iq  a  Umg  apd  rambling  note  on  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  makee  the  following 
rertiark :  *  Sot  were  the  monstrous  embellishments  of  enchantments,  Ac  tbe  uvenlion  of 
the  romancers,  bat  fbrmetl  upon  eastern  tales,  brought  theqce  by  IraveUen  from  their  cru- 
sades and  pilgriqifges.'  (Shakspeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  470.) 

§  Warton's  Dfsaerfat^  on  the  Origin  of  Ronaantic  FktioB  in  Bnrope.— Aaolber  wri- 
ter qf  ioffeQuJty  and  lcami«g  has  very  recently  supported  the  ittne  opbiM.  (Fairy  Mytbo- 
locy^  Toi.  L  p»  46.    Load.  1SS8,  S  vols.  Svo.)     ' 

*  '       '    ^  generally 
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generally  been  admitted  in  its  fall  extent :  Bitkop  Percy  and 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  *  have  clearly  demonstoOed  that  the  stipentruc- 
tare  rests  on  no  adequate  foundation.  Other  writers  persmde 
tbemselyes  that  Armorica  was  the  cradle  of  romantic  nction  f ; 
nor  is  this  opinion  entirely  destitute  of  plausibility*  The  natives 
of  that  country  were  of  a  Celtic  origin ;  and  thev  are  said  to 
have  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  a  l^rge  colony  <^Britons9  who, 
flying  from  theur  Saxon  conquerors,  carried  along  with  them 
such  historical  records  or  traditions  as  they  possessed.  In  this 
manner  we  may  suppose  the  marvellous  tales  of  King  Arthur, 
and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  to  have  been  imparted  to  the 
early  poets  of  France ;  and  it  is  at  least  certam  that  even  the 
Norman  poets  frequently  profess  to  have  derived  their  stories 
from  the  lays  of  Armorica.  Mr.  Ellis  supposes  it  is  not  very  safe 
to  adopt  any  one  of  these  hypotheses,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
two;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  by  no  means  incompatible.. 
There  is,  as  he  conceives,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the 
scenes  and  characters  of  romantic  story  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
derived  from  the  Armoricans  or  from  the  Welsh ;  t^at  much  of 
the  colouring,  and  perhaps  some  particular  adventures,  may  be 
of  Scandinavian  origin]  and  that  occasional  episodes,  together 
with  some  portiou  of  the  machinery,  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabians.  ^  In  fact,'  as  he  very  inp;eniously  remarks^ 
^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  critics,  in  their  survey  of  Gothic 
literature,  as  well  as  of  Gothic  architecture,  have  too  hastily 
had  recourse  to  a  single  hypothesis,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  probable  origin  of  forms  and  proportions  which  appeared  un- 
usual, and  of  ornaments  which  were  thought  to  arise  from  a  wild 
and  capricious  femcy :  and  in  both  cases  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  invention  is  often  nothing  more  than  accidental  association, 
and  that  what  has  been  attributed  to  originality  of  design,  was 
only  the  result  of  an  awkward  attempt  to  combine  incongruous 
materials|.' 

Human  nature  is  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  essentially 
the  same ;  and  similar  customs  are  to  be  traced  among  tribes  of 
mankind  the  most  widely  removed  from  each  other  in  time  and 
place.  When  some  modem  writers  described  the  process  of 
tattooing,  so  prevalent  among  the  savages  of  the  present  age, 
they  were  not  perhaps  aware  that  Herodotus  had  described  Sie 
very  same  custom  as  prevailing  among  the  Thracians§,  and 

*  Shdupeue,  vol.  iv.  p.  473.  edit  1821^— See  likewise  Ritson*s  DisaertiaioB  on  tlo- 
mince  and  Minstrelsy  (p.  li.)  prefixed  to  his  ancient  Bnglisli  Metrical  Bomances.  Lond* 
1802,  3  vols.  8vo. 

t  See  Dr.  Luyden't  Dissertation  on  the  Complapt  of  Scotland,  p.  257. 

I  EUii's  Spednens  of  the  early  English  Romances,  vol.  L  p.  37. 

§  The  practice  of  imprinting  marks  on  the  body  is  pfobibilfd  by  Moiet:  'Ye  shall  not 
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XeDopbon  among  the  Cappadodans  *.  When  we  trace  a  simi- 
lar TeiQ  of  poetry  in  very  remote  reg^s^  we  mast  not  in  every 
inatsDce  impute  this  similarity  to  the  force  of  imitation :  tlie 
ScaacUnaTiana  and  the  Arabians^  without  any  mutual  commoni- 
catioD,  might  each  deyise  their  peculiar  order  of  giants,  dn^ons, 
and  enchantments  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ageacy  of  the  crusades,  in  order  to  account  for  the  propagation 
of  those  excrescences  of  imagination  which  seem  to  be  the 
spontaneous  production  of  almost  every  climate. 

make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.'  (Leriticus^ 
xix.  28.)  The  first  clause  refers  to  a  particular  occasion,  and  the  secona  apparently  con- 
taias  a  general  prohibitioo.  This  method  of  imprintiag  marks  was  practised  by  the  Ara- 
huas,  a  people  of  kindred  origin.  (Hottingeri  Juris  Hebraeorum  Leges  CCLXI.  p.  392. 
Tiguri,  1655,  4toJ  Among  the  ancient  lliracians  tattooing  was  a  mark  of  superior  rank. 
Kmi  r»  fiif  U^/^^  iiJyifif  uix^irm'  ri  3*  i^rmrn  dC^ivi^.  (Herodotus,  lib.  v.  p.  374. 
e^  WeeseKngiL)  This  passage  affords  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  following  fine  of 
Valerius  Flaocus^  Argonaut,  lib.  i.  v.  150. 

Pictamanus,  ustoque  placet  sed  barbara  mento. 

tmt  IrmlMUf  tut  liy^f  ti^EXXnnt  Ift^tHf  ^vyyvtieiau*  fOft»t  y^  h  ^Un  svrtt-  (Xeno- 
phon  de  Cyri  Bxpeditione,  lib.  v.  p.  375.  edit  Hutchinson.  Cantab.  1785,  4to.)  Those 
wiio  are  described  as  marked  in  this  manner,  were  the  children  of  rich  paraats ;  and  among 
these  trfiies  tattooing  may  likewise  have  been  a  distinction  of  rank.  The  last  sentence  it  is 
a6t  necessary  to  translate.  The  first  is  thus  rendered  by  Dr.  Hutchinson :  *  Tergis  yario 
colore  imbotis,  anterioribdsque  partibus  omnibus  pictura  florida  distinctis.'  Mr.  Spelman 
tranalstes  it  tfaos :  'Their  backs  were  painted  with  various  colours,  and  all  their  foreparts 
imfrtt^d  wiihjhwera*  But  the  words  ought  rather  to  be  transUted,  '  pricked  or  punc- 
tured with  a  florid  colour;'  and  the  passage  then  exhibits  a  description  of  the  process  of 
lattooing.  Both  these  sentences  may  be  very  aptly  illustrated  from  Dr.  Hawkesworth's 
Voyages,  vdL  iL  p.  387.  voliii.  p.  24.  3d  edit. 

Isidorus  Hiqpdeosis,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  has  stated  that  the  Picts  derived  their 
Bame  from  the  circumstance  of  their  bodies  being  punctured,  or,  to  express  the  same  mean* 
ingby  another  word,  tattooed :  *  Nee  abest  genti  Pictorum  nomen  a  corpora,  quod  minutis 
ojpifes  acus  pnncus  et  espressus  nativi  graminis  succus  illudit,  ut  has  ad  sui  specimen  dca- 
tnces  ferat  pictis  artubus  maculosa  nobilitas.*  (Origines,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xxiil  p.  383.  edit. 
Matrix.  ]  599,  fol.)  In  the  Islandic  language,  the  verb  picka  signifies  to  prick  or  puncture. 
(Gudmandi  Andreae  Lexicon  Islandiaim,  p.  191.  Havniae,  1683, 4to.  HaldorK>oii  Lex-* 
icon  Islandico-LatiDO-Damami,  tom.  ii.  p.  171.  Havniae,  1814,  2  tom.  4to.  Magnusen 
om  Pictemes  og  ctenw  Navns  Oprindelse,  S.  44.  Kibbenbavn,  1817,  8va)  This  etymo- 
lofv.  tw»-L?,wu,  itut  ln;;^^•*»ALfttin^^butfrom  the  Scandinavian,  involves  nothing  absurd  or 
improbable :  we  may  naturally  ^«^"^^  ^  ii '  ^^^Hfll  tlibg  f"  ^^^  jgg/^rikwH  itself  as 
that  of  the  tattooed  men,  in  contradistincton  to  some  neighbouring  in  t)es,  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  decorate  their  bodies  in  the  same  manner.  When  Claudian,  de  III.  Cons. 
Honor,  v.  54.  mentions  this  people  as  <  nee  false  nomine  Pictos,'  he  may  therefore  be  un« 
dcffstood  as  empkylog  terms  sufficiently  appropriate. 
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Abt.  m*— 1.  V4gfi%t  %mv(^4di^t  du  Mouvpnem  fu^  demU^ 
dam  m  nature  et  €lans  sn  mode  d^action  c/^ez  les  Feg^iaujf^ 
et  chez  l^  Amv^Qux.  Par  M.  H.  li^trochet,  Corresponijaut 
de  rinstitut,  &c.   8vo.  pp.  226.    Paris.  1826. 

9.  Nate  mrde$  Effects  qui  pemfMUi^ireproduiia  par  la  CofiUa- 
rit4  et  VAffmit4de$  Subetances  h^tkrogenee.  Par  M.  Poi»son^ 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  etde  Phys.  Mai,  1837^  toln.  zxxv.  pp.  08.) 

3.  Nouvelles  Observations  srir  VEndosmose  et  FExosmosey  et 
sur  la  Cause  de  ce  double  Phcnomhie.  Par  M.  Dutrochet, 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  Aout,  1827,  pp.  393-401.) 

4.  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  VEndosmose  et  VE^Posmose.  Far 
M.  Dutrochet.  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Fcv.  1828, 
pp.  191-22?.) 

WHILE  the  spirit  of  philosophy  has  been  taking  possession 
of  almost  all  the  other  natural  sciences,  it  seems  somewhat 
unaccountable  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  in  transfvising 
itself  into  the  accumulated  mass  of  observation  and  experiments 
which  constitute  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology.  By  the 
labours  of  Grew,  Lewenhoek,  and  many  accurate  observers 
who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  the  structure  of  the  organs  of 
plants  has  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  correctness ;  and  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  information  respecting  the  func- 
tions of  those  organs  has  been  derived  from  the  experiments 
and  reasonings  of  Duhamel,  Hales,  Malpighi,  and  others. 
Still,  however,  the  physiology  of  plants  has  never  yet  assumed 
the  form  and  dignity  of  a  science.  The  mens  diviniMr  was 
wanting,  to  separate  its  essential  from  its  useless  facts,  to 
groupe  them  under  general  principles,  and  to  exhibit  those  pri- 
mary laws,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
science.  The  accumulation  of  facts  and  experiments  had 
almost  overwhelmed  the  few  points  of  rational  theory  of  which 
^  vegetable  physiology  could  boast,  and  a  number  of  doctrines 
half  established,  and  speculations  ingenious  and  plausible, 
usurped  the  place  of  fixea  principles  and  rigorous  views. 

That  such  wasJately  the  state  of  this  branch  of  natural  science 
will  probably  be  disputed  by  its  more  ardent  votaries  ;  but  a 
few  observations,  will,  we  think,  satisfy  the  candid  inquirer  of 
its  truth.  That  plants  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow,  and  that  this  nourishment,  in  the  state  of  a 
fluid,  is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  ascends  through  the  stem  and 
branches,  are  facts  which  must  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
notice  of  the  most  careless  observer ;  but,  through  what  channels 
tbe  fluids  thus  absorbed  rise  in  the  plant,  and  by  what  forces  they 
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«re  susfcained  in  t|i«  moet  tUvsked  biwebes,  oantnrv  ta  their 
natural  gravity^  no  pbyiiologist  could  decide,  till  within  these 
few  year*.  A«  the  veesels  of  the  largest  plants  were  of  a  oapil- 
larj  nature,  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  was  almost  upi* 
versally  regarded  as  the  primary  agent  in  produdng  the  asoeqt 
of  the  sap  s  and  as  no  other  force  could  be  found,  an  opinion 
so  {dmaible  aeeois  neyer  to  have  been  sulqected  to  a  rigid  exa- 
mination. Although  the  force  of  csfnllary  attntction  increases 
with  tbe  amalloess  of  the  tube  which  exerts  it,  yet,  however 
small  a  capillary  tube  may  be,  and  however  great  may  be  the 
afi&nity  which  its  substance  has  for  the  fluid  it  contains,  the 
force  which  it  eseri$  upon  the  Jlmd  never  can  raiee  if  to  the 
top  cf  the  tube,  and  oau$e  it  to  flow  from  it$  upper  orifice. 
Bere,  then,  we  have  a  criterion,  by  which  we  can  ascertab 
whether  or  not  the  sap  of  plants  ascends  by  capiUanr  attraction. 
If  the  sap  rise  to  the  top  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  flow 
over  their  summits,  its  asoept  and  its  dischai^e  must  be  pro- 
duced by  some  other  power  than  capillary  attraction.  That  the 
sap  thus  ascends,  and  then  overflows,  is  too  notorious  to  require 
even  to  be  stated ; — nay,  if  we  cut  a  portion  out  of  the  stem  of 
some  plants,  the  sap  of  the  exscinded  portion  will  flow  out  at 
both  of  its  extremities,  an  effect  which  would  be  prevented  in 
place  of  being  promoted  by  capillary  attraction.  Hence  it  is 
demonstrable  that,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  the  capil- 
larity of  the  vessels  of  plants,  there  must  be  some  other  power 
than  that  of  ci^iUary  attraction  which  produces  the  ascent  of 
the  sap. 

In  this  state  of  the  subject,  the  improvement  of  the  micro- 
scope promised  to  throw  a  brilUaut  light  upon  the  functions  of 
vegetable  bodies ;  but  the  results  by  which  the  expectations  of 
physiologists  were  thus  highly  raised*  have,  we  fear,  been 
entirely  illusory,  and  have  retarded,  rather  than  advanced,  the 
science.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1774,  the  Abb6  Corti* 
observed  a  sort  of  circulation  in  the  sap  of  the  chara  vulgaris  ; 
and,  more  recently.  Professor  Trevirauus  of  Bremen  t.  Pro- 
fessor Amici  X  of  Modeoa,  and  Dr.  Mftrtius  ^  of  Munich,  have 
studied  and  described  the  same  class  of  phenomena. 

In  every  part  of  the  chgra  vuiguHe^  in  the  most  delicate 
£bres  of  the  root,  as  well  as  in  the  finest  green  tendrils  of  the 

*  Owervazioni  Hieioscopiche  tuUa  TremeUa,  d  sul  U  circolaxioae   del  flaido  io 
iiii4pianUaoqua;uol4,deir  Abate  nontvtntura  CorM>  Prof,  di  Fisica,  ^.  Lqcca,  1774. 
-f-  Obeervatioos  on  the  Motion  of  the  granular  substapce  in  some  conferrae,  and  one 
cbara,  in  Weber's  Contributions  to  Natural  History,  vol.  il  Svo.  Kiel  1810. 
I  Memorie  delia  Societi  lUUan^. 
§  Noi^  Acta  Pti/ftico-MeiUpa  U^polf^-  Cafolia*  Acad,  toI.  i.  Erlaogen>  1313,  4to. 
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76  Recent  Discoveries  in  Fegetable  Physiology. 

dtem  and  branches^  Professor  Amici  obserFed  a  regular  circular 
tion  of  the  contained  sap.  He  saw  transparent  globules  of 
various  sizes  circulating  in  regular  and  uninterrupted  motion^ 
in  two  opposite  alternating  streams  in  the  two  halves  or  sections 
of  the  same  single  cylindrical  canal  or  vessel^  which  runs 
lengthwise  through  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  interrupted  at  certain 
intervals  byknots,  and  closed  up  by  a  partition^  which  limits  the 
cycle.  In  general,  this  motion  is  perpendicular  up  and  down ; 
but,  in  some  fibres,  it  is  spiral,  so  that  the  ascending  currents, 
which  were  seen  at  first  on  the  right  hand,  appear  next  on  the 
left,  and  vice  versd.  In  the  single  central,canal  of  the  fibres  of  the 
root,  the  circulation  is  quite  simple  ;  but,  in  the  green  tendrils 
of  the  plant,  the  great  central  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  similar  small  vessels,  which  have  all  the  same  structure. 
Each  of  these  vessels  is  divided  from  the  great  canal  by  appro* 
priate  partitions^  so  that  they  can  be  completely  separated  from 
it ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  similar  perpendicular  or  spiral  cir* 
culation  peculiar  to  itself. 

If  the  circulation  in  one  of  these  vessels  be  interrupted,  as  by 
a  natural  knot,  which  may  be  done  either  by  bending  the  vessel 
to  an  acute  angle,  or  by  slightly  tying  it  across,  the  same  cir- 
culation will  take  place  in  the  vessel  thus  shortened,  that  pre- 
viously existed  in  it  while  it  had  its  original  length*  If  the 
ligature  be  removed,  or  if  the  vessel  be  bent  back  to  its  former 
shape,  the  original  motion  will  also  be  renewed.  If  one  of  the 
vessels  be  cut  transversely,  the  sap  which  it  contains  will  not 
immediately  and  entirely  flow  out,  but  only  the  portion  of  it 
which  is  flowing  towards  the  cut,  the  other  continuing  its 
course.  Vinegar  deadens  the  motion,  and  prevents  even  the 
flowing  of  the  sap  from  a  divided  vessel. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  eause  of  these  most  singular 
movements,  Professor  Amici  examined  carefully  the  structure 
of  the  vessels.  He  found  tliem  to  be  formed  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  membrane,  smooth,  white,  and  transparent,  and  having 
regular  parallel  greenish  stripes,  running  in  a  perpendicular  or 
spiral  direction,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  in- 
cluded sap  circulates.  Between  the  stripes  of  each  half  of  the 
vessel,  that  is,  between  the  two  currents  which  flow  up  and 
down,  there  is  always  a  smooth  interval  of  the  membrane  with- 
out stripes,  of  the  breadth  of  six  or  more  stripes.  Of  these 
smooth  intervals,  each  vessel  contains  two  of  equal  breadth, 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  between  these  the  stripes 
(which,  when  the  vessel  is  cylindrical,  are  divided  by  the  inter- 
vals into  two  equal  semicircles)  are  equally  distributed. 

The  intervab  without  stripes   which  exactly  intersect  the 
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^meter  of  the  circular  section  of  tlie  cjrlindrical  yesael^  form  the 
partiticms  between  the  two  streams,  and  here  the  circulation  is 
veiy  sluggish  and  interrupted.  The  stripes  themselves^  which 
are  of  different  compactness  and  strength,  and  of  which  above 
a  hundred  may  be  counted  in  both  semicircles  of  the  vessel^ 
are  raised  and  attached  to  the  internal  part  of  the  membrane  ; 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  sap  globules  was  always  most  rapid 
where  the  stripes  were  most  compact  and  strongest,  Professor 
Amici  inferred  that  they  have  an  influence  on  the  mode  and  de- 
gree of  the  circulation.  With  a  power  of  455,  the  stripes  seem 
to  be  composed  of  small  green  globules,  strung  together  like  a 
row  oi  beads.  They  differ  from  the  sap  globules  by  their  green 
colour,  and  they  do  not  mix  with  them  when  they  are  pressed 
out  t<^ether  from  a  divided  vessel.  Vinegar  causes  the  green 
globules  to  come  out  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  with  several  hanging 
together  like  the  fragments  of  a  chain,  in  which  case  they  appear 
to  be  kept  together  by  an  extremely  delicate  membrane. 

As  the  singular  movement  above  described  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  hjrpotheses  assumed  to  account  for  the 
motion  of  sap  in  plants.  Professor  Amici  resorts  to  the  never- 
foiling  auxiliary  of  galvanic  agency.  He  conceives  that  the 
green  stripes  are  voltaic  piles,  and  he  considers  this  hypothesis 
supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the  construction  of  the  stripes, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  known  fact,  that  by  means  of  galva- 
nism water  may  be  conducted  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
pole,  raised^  cof^rary  to  the  laws  of  hydrauliesj  above  its  levels 
ttfid  made  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  a  bladder  which  are 
otherwise  impermeable. 

A  fact  analogous  to  those  above  described  was  observed  by 
M.  Schultz  of  Berlin.  Having  noticed  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  sap  in  the  nerves  of  a  leaf  of  CheKdonium  majusj  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  he  was  led  to  examine  the  pheno- 
menon more  attentively,  and  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  saw  two 
distinct  currents,  namely,  one  ascending  and  another  descend* 
ing.  After  numerous  observations,  both  M.  Schultz  and  M. 
Savi  were  convinced  that  these  movements  were  not  illusory, 
and  this  conviction  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  intenmssion  in  the  motion  of  the  currents,  the  tremor  sud* 
denly  ceasmg,  and  again  recommencing  with  the  same  velocity. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  the  preceding  account  of 
the  observations  of  Amici  and  Schultz  without  believing  that 
they  have  thrown  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  physiological 
inquiry.  If  we  suppose  that  the  growth  of  plants  is  effected  by 
movements  so  complicated  and  apparently  so  capricious,  arising 
from  the  physical  agency  of  organs  so  mmute  and  so  &r  beyond 
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the  reach  of-aecurate  examinatioii^  the  ptogrees  of  vegetable 
physidlogj  must  be  beset  with  difficulties  of  the  most  appalling 
kind  ^  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  microscopical 
obserrations  as  entirely  illusory,  or  even  if  we  reject  as  false  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them^  we  must  re^ 
nounce  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  the  eKamination  of  those 
functions  which  are  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  minute  portions 
of  organised  matter. 

Under  such  difficulties  aS  these,  M*  Dutrobhbt,  the  author  of 
the  principal  ^orks  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  began  his  researches  in  physiology.  He  accordingly  com^ 
menced  his  labours  byian  examination  oi  the  supposed  circulation 
observed  by  Schultz  and  Savi,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  previous  observations  of  Corti*  Upon  subjecting  the  leaf 
of  the  CheUdontum  nui^us  to  the  microscope,  he  obtained  the 
following  results  :— 

1.  The  tremulous  movement  continues  after  the  separation  of 
the  leaf  from  the  plant. 

2.  When  the  nerve  of  the  leaf  is  cut  transversely  in  two 
places  the  motion  is  still  seen  in  the  insulated  portion. 

3.  The  movement  ceases  when  the  temperature  falls  to  34®  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  does  not  re-appear  in  the  same  leaf  till  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  66''. 

From  these  observations  M.  Dutrochet  conceives  that  the 
movement  is  not  a  circulating  one,  but  probably  only  a  local 
displacement  of  the  molecules  of  the  yellow  juioe  of  the  plant. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  an  analogous  fkct  ob-* 
served  by  M.  Dutrochet.  In  the  vessels  of  a  minute  portion  of 
the  ear  and  mesentery  of  a  mouse,  some  time  after  the  animal 
was  dead,  he  observed  an  intermission  in  the  tremulous  motion, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  current  within  the  vessels,  though 
nothing  flowed  from  their  extremities.  In  like  manner  a  thin 
stratum  of  venous  or  arterial  blood,  when  placed  on  a  piece  of 
glass  and  exposed  to  solar  light,  exhibited  previous  to  its  coa- 
gulation the  same  phenomena  which  are  observed  in  the  leaf 
of  the  CkeUdonium  mqjus.  Hence  M.  Dutrochet  concludes 
that  it  is  a  vital  and  a  corpuscular  movement  of  an  unknown 
nature. 

With  respect  to  the  vitality  of  the  phenomenon  we  cannot 
agree  with  our  author.  We  have  observed  analogous  move- 
ments in  the  sap  of  certain  plants  more  than  a  year  after  it  was 
taken  from  the  tree,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  the 
consequences  of  certain  mechanical  and  physical  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  molecules,  and  of  their  mutual  attractions.  Iti 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject  we  ahall  submit  to  the 
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reader  tbe  fidlowing  notlee  of  analofotis  phenomena^  obaenFed 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Drummond*  of  Belfast* 

*  Some  months  ago,  in  investigating  the  anatomy  of  the  eyes  of 
fishes,  I  washed  off  the  back  silvery  part  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
haddoek  with  a  hair  pencil  and  aboat  half  a  tea-spoonfhl  of  water. 
Tbe  latter  became  of  a  milky  colour,  and  on  eiamining  a  drop  of  il 
with  aa  BUis's  aqaatie  microscope  I  fbund  the  milkineis  to  be  owing 
to  ionamerable  slender  flat  silvery  spicula^  which  had  composed  the 
substance  of  the  choroid.  They  seemed  to  be  m  conJl^93^i  motion,  ap^ 
parenlly  rolling  iqnm  their  axes^  but  having  no  degree  of  progressive 
movement.  The  licht  reflected  from  their  surface  was  very  brilliant, 
like  that  from  polished  silver,  and  often  disappeared  and  again  re- 
turned with  alternations  so  rapid  as  to  produce  a  twinkling  vfery  like 
•  that  of  a  fixed  star. 

'  Sometimes  on  exatttiilitig  an  individual  specimen  It  ^ould  disap- 
pear altogether,  btit  in  a  few  toittutes  return,  renew  its  twinkling  and 
apparent  revolutk)n  upon  its  axis,  and  again  disAppear  to  return  aS 
before, 

'  Fiequently  also  some  wei'e  observed  to  be  in  the  fluids  or  on  Its 
surfi^e,  for  a  long  lime  motionless,  but  very  brilliant;  and  they 
would  give  a  few  slight  twinkles,  seem  to  turn  round,  ahd  almost 
disappear ;  then  resume  their  original  situation  for  a  moment,  appear 
more  brilliant  than  at  first,  partly  disappear,  again  and  again  return^ 
and  so  on  for  a  number  of  times,  till  at  length  they  would  disappear  en- 
tirely ;  but  after  a  time,  perhaps  five  or  ten  minutes,  shew  themselves 
in  the  same  spot  as  before.  These  observations  could  be  made  only 
on  the  larger  spi'cula,  tbe  minute  ones  being  in  incessant  motion. 

'  On  tbe  first  etamination  6f  this  appearance,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  motion  might  be  communicated  by  animal cula  swimming 
through  the  fluid,  and  that  these  had  been  propagated  after  the  death 
of  the  fish,  as  the  eye  was  not  quite  fresh.  Soon  afterwards,  how-^ 
ever,  I  examined  the  choroid,  in  the  same  way,  from  a  floutider,  be^ 
fore  it  was  quite  dead.  The  same  appearance  presented  itself,  if 
possible  still  more  lively ;  and  1  found  also  that  it  continued  in  many 
of  the  spicula  after  ejcpoture  to  tlie  heat  of  boiling  water. 

*  Since  that  period  I  have  observed  the  same  phenomena  in  the  cho- 
roid of  all  the  fishes  which  I  have  examined,  in  the  cartilaginous  as 
well  as  the  bony.  The  motion  continues  in  a  great  many  of  the  spicula 
even  after  the  fluid  containing  them  has  become  putrid  ,•  but  it  is  then 
more  slow.  The  addition  of  ardent  spirits  deadens  but  does  not  de- 
stroy the  motion.  Jfter  exposure  to  the  Heat  of  boiling  water,  the 
number  of  spicula  seems  much  diminished,  and  those  which  remain 
move  less  raindly  than  before.  The  additiott  of  vinegar  in  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  fluid  containing  the  spicula,  suddenly  causes  a 

•  On  ctriaw  Jfpp^arancet  observed  in  the  Ditsection  of  the  E^t  of  Fu/tet,  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Transaclions,  vol.  vii.  p.  377.  Dr.  Drummond's  paper  was  read  on  the 
2d  May,  1814,  and  the  phetiomeni  ivhich  he  describes  were  distinctly  seen  by  several 
iBdiriduftls  accustomed  to  microsetpical  obsenmUooiL 
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great  diminution  in  the  nnmber  of  moving  ones,  probably  from  coa« 
gulating  the  albuminous  matter,  which  had  been  washed  from  the 
eye  along  with  the  spicula,  and  entangling  them  in  it.  Many,  how- 
ever, continue  their  motion  as  before.* 

Although  Dr.  Drummond  has  adopted  the  opinion,  fts  the 
least  improbable  one,  that  tliese  particles  are  endued  with  ani- 
malcular  life,  yet  we  conceive  this  notion  quite  untenable,  from 
various  experiments  which  we  have  made,  but  of  which  Uiis  is 
not  the  place  to  give  any  account. 

Having  disencumbered  the  subject  of  the  inferences  from  the 
experiments  of  Corti  and  Schultz,  M.  Dutrochet  commences 
his  inquiry  with  the  determination  of  the  channels  by  which 
the  sap  is  conveyed  through  plants.  M.  Decandolle  had  sup- 
posed that  the  sap  ascends  through  what  he  calls  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  fausses  tracheae  of  Af irbel ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture  has  been  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  M.  Dutrochet. 
These  vesyls  are  situated  both  in  the  laburnum  and  the  heart 
wood,  but  they  are  never  found  in  the  bark  nor  in  the  medulla. 
These  sap-yessels  are  simple  tubes  without  valves,  and  have 
no  lateral  communication  with  each  other. 

That  the  force  which  causes  the  sap  to  ascend  through  these 
vessels  resides  in  the  roots,  may  be  readily  proved,  according  to 
our  author,  by  the  following  fact : — ^If  in  spring  we  cut  the  stem 
of  a  vine  close  to  the  ground,  the  separated  portion  of  the  stem 
ceases  to  bleed,  while  the  surface  of  the  portion  attached  to  the 
roots  continues  to  bleed  freely.  If  we  miu<:e  successive  sections, 
proceeding  downwards,  till  we  reach  the  radicles,  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  force  which 
causes  the  sap  to  flow  from  the  divided  extremity  of  the  plant 
must  reside  in  the  spongiole,  or  small  conical  body  which  forms 
the  termination  of  each  radicle* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
these  experiments  which  first  led  our  author  to  the  discovery  of 
the  force  now  mentioned.  Our  principal  object  is  to  show  how 
he  established  the  leading  doctrine,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
refer  to  his  own  work  for  an  account  of  minor  and  collateral 
details. 

Having  taken  the  caecum,  or  blind-gut  of  a  young  chicken, 
and  cleaned  it  with  pure  water,  he  filled  it  half  full  with  196 
grains  of  milk;  and  having  tied  up  its  open  extremity,  he  placed 
it  in  water.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  the  caecum  had  imbibed 
73  grains  of  water ;  and  in  12  hours  more  the  quantity  of  water 
imbibed  was  117  grains,  and  the  cfiecum  had  become  turgid. 
From  this  period  the  csecum  experienced  a  gradual  diminution 
of  weight,  and  at  the  end  of  36  hours  it  bad  lost  54  grains  of 
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ttie  water  which  bad  ft^merlj  entered  it,  aad  the  contained 
imlky  Hold  bad  grown  pntrid.  Here,  th^  we  bare  exhibited 
to  ns  two  opposite  actions  of  the  organic  membrane ; — Ist,  that 
by  which  the  water  is  imbibed;  and  2lid,  that  b^  which  it  is 
expelled.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  milk,  or  internal  fluid, 
was  denser  than  the  water,  or  external  fluid ;  and  while  this 
state  of  the  fluid  continued,  the  c»cnm  continued  to  imbibe  the 
water;  but  as  soon  as  the  milky  fluid  became  putrid,  and 
thinner  than  the  external  water,  the  latter  passed  out  of  the 
c»cam  as  rapidly  as  it  formerly  entered  it. 

To  these  two  powers,  by  which  an  external  fluid  can  be 
taken  into  an  organic  cavity,  and  again  discharged  from  it, 
M.  Dutrochet  has  given  the  names  of  Endosmose  and  JSrof- 
mo$e;  the  one  derived  from  evSov,  inward,  and  o^^fior,  an  im^ 
puUe;  and  the  other  from  e|,  out,  and  onffMSj  an  impuhe. 

As  the  turgtdity  produced  by  the  imbibition  of  the  water  in 
the  preceding  experiment  stretches  the  sides  of  the  cecum,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  re-act  on  the  inclosed  fluid,  our  Author  was 
<rf  opinion  that  this  re-action  would  be  capable  of  causing  the 
fluid  to  rise  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  c»cum,  when  in  a  state  of 
endosmose.  He  accordingly  took  a  glass  tube  24  inches  long, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  bore,  and  fixed  one  end  in  the 
CKCom  of  a  chicken  containing  a  solution  of  gum  arabic.  The 
glass  tube  being  held  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  caecum 
being  immersed  in  rain  water,  the  inclosed  fluid  rose  in  the 
tube,  and  at  the  end  of  24  hours  it  began  to  discharge  itself 
from  the  upper  orifice.  This  overflow  continued  for  two  days, 
when  it  began  to  sink.  Upon  opening  the  c«cum  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  inclosed  fluid  was  found  in  a  state  of  putridity.  M.  Du- 
tfochet  obtained  similar  results  by  substituting  for  the  caocum 
the  inflated  bhidder  of  the  Colutea  arborescens,  or  Uadder 
senna. 

Having  thus  discovered  i^  force  capable  of  impelling  the  sap 

imUbed  by  the  spongioles  into  the  cells  and  capillary  vessels  oi 

plants,  our  Ai:rthor  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  so 

singular  an  dSect.    An  experiment  by  Porret,  to  which  Pro- 

feaaoT  Amici  no  doubt  alludes  in  the  passage  already  quoted 

(aee  page 76),  could  not  fail  to  suggest,  that  the  phenomenon 

exhibited  by  animal  or  vegetable  membranes   was  the  result 

of  electrical  action.    This  chemist  having  divided  a  cylindrical 

jar  into  two  compartments  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  he  fiUed  one 

of  the  compartments,  and  left  the  other  almost  empty,  with 

only   a  few  drops  of  water  in  it.     When  the  zinc  pole  of  a 

galvanic  pile  was  placed  in  the  full  compartment,  and  the 

ct^per  pole  in  the  empty  one,  the  water  passed  from  the  full 
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into  the  erapty  oompartmeBt^  and  rote  in  the  Utter  mueh  Wgh^ 
than  it  originally  gtood  in  the  former.  Following  up  the  idefi 
suggested  by  this  remarkable  experiments  M.  Dutrochet  tied 
the  extremities  of  two  tubes^  one  of  which  was  eapUlaryi  to  tb^ 
pod  of  the  Ooiutea  arborescena.  He  now  introdueed  the  negor 
Hve  wire  of  the  galvanic  pile  through  a  oork  in  the  ordinaqr 
tube,  into  the  pod,  and  then  immersed  thepa9J/ii^e  wire  into  a 
vessel  of  water  in  which  the  pod  was  placed.  The  pod  quickly 
became  turgid  by  the  imbibition  of  the  external  water,  and  the 
water  rising  in  the  capillary  tube,  flowed  over  its  upper  exr 
tremity  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  done  in 
virtue  of  the  force  of  endosmose,  had  the  pod  separated  two 
fluids  of  different  densities.  The  same  result  was  obtained  by 
substituting  the  esecum  of  a  chicken  in  place  of  the  vegetable 
membrane.  That  endosmose  is  an  electrical  action,  wad  ren«- 
dered  highly  probable  bv  the  fioUowing  experiment  :—4)ur 
author  introduced  the  white  of  an  egg  into  the  eosoum  of  a 
chicken,  and  when  it  was  nearly  full,  he  closed  it  and  plunged 
it  in  water.  The  esBoum  became  speedily  tuigid ;  and  after  the 
action  had  continued  some  hours,  a  layer  of  coagulated  albumen 
was  found  upon  its  inner  surface, — one  of  the  known  effects  of 
voltaic  action. 

From  the  experiments  which  we  have  now  briefly  described^ 
we  lure  entitled  to  conclude  with  M.  Dutrochet,  2%a<  it  u  by 
the  action  of  endosmose  that  the  sap  is  raised  le  the  highest 
summits  of  trees,  contrary  to  its  naturcU  gravity;  and  that 
this  new  force  is  the  result  of  electrical  action. 

The  application  of  this  new  discovery  to  the  ^  vital  statics' 
of  plants  and  animals,  occupies  a  prominent  part  of  Mw  Dutio^ 
chet's  work.  Profound  and  ingenious  views  characterise  this 
portion  of  our  author's  labours,  and  the  prindple  of  endosmose 
serves  as  the  torch  to  light  him  through  the  mysteries  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  wotfd  have  been  an  agreeable 
task  to  have  introduced  our  readers  to  this  branch  of  the  inr 
quiry ;  but  as  our  leading  object  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
history  of  the  great  discovery  of  endosmose,  we  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  new  researches  of  our  author 
since  the  publicatk>n  of  his  first  work,  and  of  the  triumphant 
establishment  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  primary  operations 
of  the  vegetable  economy. 

As  M.  Dutrochet  was  not  able  to  detect  by  the  galvanometer 
any  direct  indications  of  electrical  actirni  during  the  process  of 
endosmose,  his  speculations  on  this  point  were  regarded  as 
fntireiy  hypothetical;  and  the  force  of  endosmose  was  con* 
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tUkxmA,  mfy  as  the  venii  of  a  oftj^Ulsqr  aetftM  i^^  helen^ 
geneouB  fluids* 

This  attempt  to  refer  the  diiooverie»  of  our  author  to  jHrin* 
eipks  long  ago  recognized^  was  made  by  the  celebrated  French 
mathematician^  M.  Poiason*  If  two  fluids  of  dlERereut  density^ 
and  whose  altitudes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  densities^ 
are  iepaiated  by  a  membrane  whose  ci^illary  canals  are  per- 
meable to  these  fluids,  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  orifices  of 
these  canals  will  be  equal  on  each  side  of  the  membrane ;  but 
as,  owing  to  the  different  densities  of  the  fluids,  the  capillary 
force  is  unequal,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  fluid  exposed  to 
the  stronger  capillary  action  will  fill  the  capillary  canals  of  the 
membrane.  But  the  small  portion  of  fluid  which  thus  fills 
these  cauals  will  be  acted  upon  by  two  opposite  forces^ — ^by 
the  attraction  of  the  fluid  to  which  it  belongs,  and  by  the 
attraction  of  the  fluid  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  membrane* 
But  as  the  last  of  these  forces  is  stronger  than  the  first,  it  fol« 
lows  that  the  porticm  of  fluid  contain^  in  the  capillary  canals 
will  flow  without  oeasing  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  drawn  by 
the  most  powerful  attraction^  and  will  thua  add  to  the  mass  of 
fluid  to  which  it  is  attracted.  This  current  across  the  membrane 
will  continue  till  the  difference  of  the  pressures  which  the  two 
flmds  exert  in  the  ratio  of  their  altitude  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
attractions  exerted  bv  the  two  fluids  upon  the  portion  of  fluid 
contained  in  the  capillary  canals.  Such  is  the  general  result  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  M.  Poisson ;  and  as  it  affords  a  pre* 
dse  explimati<m  of  endosmoae,  viewed  as  a  separate  ^nd  insulated 
&ct,  it  might  have  checked  the  researches  (d  our  author,  and  de^ 
ftived  the  natmvl  scieiices  of  that  great  light  with  which  he 
wae  destined  to  illuminate  them.  Theardour  of  discovery,  how-* 
tfwer,  was  in  his  mind  too  powerful  to  be  thus  subdued.  He 
examined  the  subject  in  new  aspects ; — ^he  interro^ted  nature 
by  new  experiments,  and  was  thus  led  to  place  his  discovery 
iqion  an  impregnable  basis. 

According  to  the  theory  of  M.  Poisson,  the  action  of  the 
membrane  upon  two  heterogeneous  fluids  ought  to  produce  a 
current  towards  that  which  has  the  greatest  force  of  attraction ; 
but  M.  Dutrochet  found  that  there  were  two  airrents  across  the 
membrane,  ofposite  in  direction  and  unequal  in  strength^dk 
fact  which  is  entirely  inexplicable  by  any  law  of  capillarity  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  therefore  renders  the  expla- 
nation of  M.  Poisson  quite  untenable. 

Our  author,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  defence. 
He  advances  into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  and  shews  that 
the  phenomena  of  accumulation  and  ascent  which  actually  take 
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place,  are,  in  some  cases,  the  vety  reverse  of  what  they  should 
be  m  virtue  of  capillary  action.  According  to  the  theory  of  M. 
Poisson,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  ought  always  to  take  place  on 
the  side  of  the  membrane  where  we  place  the  fluid  which  rises 
to  the  least  height  in  capillary  tubes.  We  shall  now  see,  in  the 
words  of  our  author,  what  actually  takes  place. 

*  Fluids  of  greatest  density  rise,  in  general,  least  in  capillary  tubes ; 
but  the  density  is  not  the  only  cause  which  here  determines  the 
lesser  ascent  of  the  fluid,  for  we  know  that  some  fluids  which  have 
very  little  density  rise  very  little  in  capillary  tubes.  Thus  it  is  that 
alcohol  and  ammonia,  though  less  dense  than  water,  rise  to  a  less 
altitude  than  it  in  capUlary  tubes.  Here  the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
fluid  produce  the  same  effect  as  its  excess  of  density.  But  I  have 
observed  that  when  an  organised  membrane  is  made  to  separate  a 
fluid  which  rises  less  than  water  in  capillary  tubes,  the  accumulation 
of  the  fluid  takes  place  on  the  side  of  that  which  ascends  least  in  capillary 
tubes.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  a  constant  relation  between  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid  and  the  phenomenon  of  capillary  attrac* 
tion.    Let  us  now  study  what  takes  place  with  other  fluids. 

'  The  height  of  ascent  of  distilled  water  in  a  capillary  tube  being 

represented  by •        .        10^ 

Olive  oil  rises  in  the  same  tube  to      .         .         .67 
Essential  oil  of  lavender  rises  to  .        «        5S 

Alcohol  at  36  degrees  rises  to  .  .  .  .47 
If  we  now  put  olive  oil  in  communication  with  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
by  separating  them  with  an  organic  membrane,  we  shall  find  that  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid  takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  oil  of  olives, 
that  is,  on  the  side  of  theflitid  which  ascends  the  most  in  capillary  tubes. 
This  action,  which  is  very  feeble,  requires  a  temperature  above  ^  of 
Fahrenheit  in  order  to  become  appreciable. 

*  If  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  is  put  in  communication  with  akokol 
in  the  same  way,  we  shall  find  the  accumulation  take  place  on  the 
side  of  the  essential  oil,  that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  fluid  which  ascen4i 
the  most  tn  capillary  tubes.  This  action  is  more  energetic  than  the 
preceding.  Essential  oil  of  turpentine  compprts  itself  in  these  ex- 
periments like  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  case  with  other  essential  oils.* 

Another  property  of  capillary  attraction  enabled  M.  Dutro- 
chet  to  confirm  these  ingenious  views.  It  has  been  long  ago 
ascertained  that  an  increase  of  temperature  diminishes  the  height 
to  which  fluids  rise  in  capillary  tubes.  Hot  water,  for  example, 
and  heated  alcohol,  ascend  to  a  less  height  than  the  same  fluid? 
when  cold.  Now  the  force  of  endosmose  is  always  increa^sed  by 
an  increase  of  temperature,  and  consequently  can  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  force  of  capillary  attraction. 

As  these  experiments  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  endosmose  are  in  some  cases  the  same  that  should  take 
place  if  they  were  produced  by  capillary  action,  and  in  other 
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cases  quite  the  reverse ; — and  as  the  theory  of  cajdlkrity  is  ib- 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  two  unequal  currents  flow- 
ing through  the  membrane  in  opposite  directions,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  demonstrated  that  the  mathematical  theory  of  M. 
Poisson  cannot  account  for  the  effects  of  this  new  power.  M. 
Dutrochet  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  affinity  between  two 
heterogeneous  fluids  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
and  he  does  this  by  the  following  experiment,  which  he  had 

firen  in  his  original  work*  preyious  to  the  publication  of  M. 
oisson's  Memoir. 

*  If  we  pnt^'  says  he»  '  the  albumen  of  an  egg  into  a  wide  glass 
tube^  and  if  pure  water  be  carefully  poured  upon  It  from  above,  no 
mixture  of  the  two  fluids  will  take  place,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  them  will  be  distinctly  seen.  But  this  line  of  demar- 
jcation  will  never  vary,  and  the  albumen  will  undergo  no  augmenta- 
tion  of  volume,  however  long  the  experiment  be  continued.  This 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  albumen  has  no  affinity  for  the  water 
which  covers  it ;  whereas,  if  the  same  two  substances  are  separated 
by  a  membrane,  the  water  will  pass  across  it,  and  accumulate  itself 
on  the  side  of  ^e  albumen,  and  speedily  mix  with  it  Henee  it  is 
to  another  cause  than  to  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  fluids  that  we  must 
attribute  this  phenomenon.* 

With  regard  to  the  real  cause  of  endosmose,  M.  Dutrochet 
persists  in  his  original  opinion  that  it  is  electricity ,  although  its 
presence  is  not  indicated  by  the  galvanoscope.  In  his  earliest 
speculations  on  the  subject,  he  conceived  that  the  electricity  was 
generated  by  the  approximation  of  the  two  heterogeneous  fluids, 
between  which  the  organised  membrane  interposed  only  an  im- 
perfect separation ;  but  in  this  case  the  two  fluids  ought  to  have 
exhibited  in  the  galvanoscope  the  existence  of  opposite  electri- 
cities. He  next  conceived  that  the  electricity  was  generated  by  the 
contact  of  the  two  fluids  with  the  separating  membrane,  a  state 
in  which  M.  Becquerel  has  actually  shewn  that  electricity  is 
produced.  Pursuing  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  conceived  that 
difiSerent  quantities  of  electricity  would  be  developed  on  each 
side  of  the  separating  membrane,  and  in  this  double  electrical 
action  he  recognised  the  origin  of  the  two  opposite  and  unequal 
currents  which  passed  through  the  membrane.  This  opinion^ 
which  evinces  much  ingenuity^  was  confirmed  by  the  following 
experiment : — 

•  A  tube  of  glass,  terminating  at  one  end  with  a  wide  mouth, 
closed  with  a  plate  of  baked  pipe-clay,  about  one  twenty-fifth 
of  an  inch  thick,  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  after- 
wards plunged  in  water,  above  which  the  empty  part  of  the  tube 

•  V^gfni  immidiatf  &c.  p.  \2%\ 
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rose  Vertically.  The  enionwoae  look  place,  and  the  gammy  fluid  rose 
gradaaUy  in  the  tube.  Some  time  afterwards  thb  ascent  of  the  fluid 
stopped,  and  it  soon  began  to  descend.  Having  removed  the  appa* 
ratus  from  the  water,  I  perceived  that  the  plate  of  clay  was  coated 
oa  its  outside  with  the  gummy  fluid,  driven  from  within  outwards 
by  exosmo$e,  I  wiped  the  outer  surface  of  the  plate,  and  replaced 
the  apparatus  in  the  water.  From  this  instant  the  endosmose  exhi* 
bited  itself  anew  by  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube.  Here  the  two 
opposite  faces  of  the  separating  membrane,  having  ceased  to  be  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  two  different  fluids,  the  phenomenon  of 
*endosmose  no  longer  took  place.  It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  in  this 
douUe  contact  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  resides.' 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  viewH,  M.  Dutrochet  found  that 
the  double  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  was  not  a 
phenomenon  of  organic  nature,  but  one  of  general  physics,  as  it 
could  be  produced  by  the  action  of  porous  inorganic  bodies. 
The  examination  of  the  action  of  such  substances  led  our 
author  to  new  results,  which  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
memoir* 

In  his  first  work  he  described  an  instrument  for  carrying  cm 
hia  inquiries  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of 
endosmometer,  or  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  endos*- 
mose*  This  instrument  he  subsequently  improved,  and  it  is 
now  constructed  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  Having  obtained  a  glass  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  large  opening 
^ke  that  of  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  I  closed  this  wide  oriflce  with 
a  piece  of  bladder,  firmly  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  a  ligature.  I  now 
filled  the  wide  cavity  with  the  fluid  whose  pbwer  of  endosmose  I 
wished  to  try,  and  I  plunged  this  wide  part  into  distilled  water. 
The  tube  of  glass  remaining  empty  rose  vertically  above  the  water, 
and  carried  a  graduated  scale.  If  the  fluid  contained  in  the  endostno- 
ineter  was  such  as  to  produce  endosmose,  it  now  rose  in  the  tube  with 
h  velocity  proportional  to  the  fierce  of  endosmose.  If  the  fluid,  on 
the  contrary,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  produce  endosmose,  the  fluid  did 
not  rise  in  the  tube ;  and  if,  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  fluid,  it 
was  raised  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  water,  it  soon  descended 
by  its  gravity,  and  filtered  through  the  bladder.  This  descent  of  the 
fluid  I  had  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fluid,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing endosmose,  had  produced  exosmose ;  but,  though  this  is  the 
case  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  not  so  in  the  one  under  consi- 
deration. When,  for  example,  we  put  into  theendosmometer  a  weak 
solution  of  gum,  exosmose  will  take  place;  the  interior  fluid  descends 
in  the  tube,  because  the  current  of  exosmose  is  more  powerful  than 
the  current  of  endosmose,  on  account  of  the  superior  density  of  the 
external  fluid  ;  but  when  pure  water  is  the  external  fluid,  and  when 
the  fluid  put  into  the  endosmoraeter  descends  in  the  tube,  this  is 
not  the  effect  of  exosmose,  but  the  simple  result  of  mechanical  filtra- 
tion/ 
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Pfbm  tiie  #airiy  experimettto  of  ouf  atttiior  be  had  ooMluded^ 
that  wbeu  chemical  fluicU,  leiis  dense  than  water,  were  employed, 
iiidufwtr  iMk  {ilace  when  the  fluid  in  the  endoamometer  was 
miknimB^  and  ejMilTiic^^hea  it  was  wAd^  This  condnsion,  how- 
•ver^  was  premature;  for  he  afterwards  found  that  vinegtxr^ 
mirk  mHtly  and  hythroehioHc  acid*j  produced  radoemoae  when 
pfaiced  in  the  endoamometer  and  sarrounded  with  pure  waters 
These  reiuks  now  led  M.  Dutrochet  to  examine  the  characters 
of  different  fluids,  ih  reference  to  the  production  of  endosmose, 
and  the  Tesult  of  his  Observations  is  highly  important:-^ 

*  If/  says  be,  *  we  put  pure  water  into  the  endosraometer,  and 
plttoge  the  instrument  into  water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  we 
shall  find  even  the  water  descend  in  the  tube.  This  fact  evidently 
proves,  that  no  current  of  endosmose  or  exosmose  is  directed  from 
the  water  towards  the  sulphuric  acid,  nor  from  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  water.  This  acid,  however,  from  its  having  a  greater  density  than 
water,  ought  to  have  produced  endosmose  when  in  the  endoamome- 
ter. As  it  produces^  however,  no  effect,  we  may  conclude  that  its 
chemical  qualities  render  it  completely  incapable  of  producing  either 
endosmose  or  exosmose.  We  find,  also,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  this 
double  action ;  for  it  tends  to  extinguish  it  where  it  already  exists^ 
Thus,  if  we  mix  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  solution  of 
gum,  and  introduce  it  into  the  endosmometer,  this  fluid  will  not  pro- 
duce endosn^ose,  though  the  gummy  solution  used  alone  produces 
this  effect  energetically.  The  mixture  of  the  two  descends  gradu- 
ally in  the  tube  of  the  endosmometer.  When  th^  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  very  small,  a  weak  force  bf  endosmose  still  remains  5  for 
the  aMd  s^lattbn,  which  at  first  fell,  resumes  a  slight  ascending  mo« 
feion,  whilst  the  continued  immersion  of  the  bladder  in  the  water  has 
deprived  iht  gummy  solution  of  a  part  of  the  acid  which  it  originally 
borrowed.  This  very  important  fact  proves  that  there  are  iimeiipt 
ftmds^  in  r^reope  to  the  power  of  producing  endosmose,  and  that 
these  fluids  can  communicate  their  inactive  quality  to  fluids  which  in 
this  respect  have  opposite  qualities.  All  putrid  animal  fluids  are  in 
this  respect  inactive  5  for  when  placed  in  the  endosmometer  they  de- 
scend in  £he  tube,  notwithstanding  their  superior  density  to  water. 
We  may  then  establish  it  as*  a  general  fact,  that  all  acivoe  fluids, 
miscible  with  water,  whether  organic  oir  chemical  fluids,  comport 
themselves  like  fluids  more  dense  than  water,  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  permeable  membrane  :  that  is,  that  they 
are  all  agents  producing  endosmose  5  ibr  it  is  never  towards  the  side 
occupied  by  the  water  that  the  strongest  of  the  two  currenu  which 
constitute  endosmose  and  exosmose  Is  directed.  Hence,  no  active 
fluid,  put  in  communication  with  water.  Is  an  agent  producing  exos- 
moee.  Whenever  we  see  a  fluid  descend  in  the  tube  of  the  endosmo- 
meter whose  bladder  is  immersed  in  pure  water,  we  may  theniie  coo- 

•  This  acid  produced  »  most  energetic  endosmose. 
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chide  that  the  iaterior  fluid.is  inactive}  its  deaceot  ia  the  tid^  b^log 

the  result  of  its  filtration  by  the  action  of  gravity/ 

Having  thus  found  that  fluids  may  be  divided  into  two  gremt 
classes^  a4:twe  and  inactive^  in  reference  to  IIm  ptoduetion  of 
endosmose  and  exosmose,  our  author  proceeds  to  examine  if 
solids  have  similar  properties.  We  have  already  described  the 
experiments  contained  in  his  first  work^  by  which  he  determined 
that  endosmose  was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  vokaic  pile, 
when  pure  water  was  both  within  and  without  the  endosmometer. 
In  this  case  the  mouth  of  the  instrument  was  closed  with  a 
piece  of  bladder.  He  then  tried  to  produce  the  same  effect^  when 
porous  plates  of  freestone  and  carbonate  of  lime  were  substituted 
m  place  of  the  bladder,  but  the  action  of  the  pile  produced,  in  this 
case,  no  endosmose :  vrith  plates  of  baked  pipe^day,  however,  a 
very  different  effect  was  produced. — 

'  I  closed,*  says  he, '  the  mouth  of  the  endosmometer  with  a  plate 
of  clay  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  I  put  distilled  water  into  the 
endosmometer,  which  was  itself  immersed  in  distilled  water,  and  I 
afterwards  put  the  interior  water  in  communication  with  the  negative 
conjunctive  wire  of  the  pile,  the  exterior  water  being  in  contact  with 
the  positive  conjunctive  wire.  The  transmission  of  the  water  across 
the  plate  of  clay  became  very  rapid.  The  interior  water  soon  reached 
the  level  of  the  exterior  water  3  it  entered  the  tube  atld  rose  in  it 
rapidly.  This  ascent  of  the  water  continued  while  the  action  of  the 
pile  lasted.' 

From  this  experiment  M.  Dut^:ochet  concludes,  that  porous^ 
aluminous  solids  produce  endosmose  like  organic  mem&canes 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  directed  from  the  potu- 
tive  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  pile.  His  next  object  was  to 
ascertain,  if  different  mineral  solids  produce  endosmose  by  the 
contact  of  their  opposite  faces  with  homogeneous  liquids.  He 
tried  the  following  substances  :— 

Subttaneet  employed.                                  TkidtneM, 
Plate  of  tender  freestone          .         .        .        .      ^  ef  an  inch. 
■  ■  porous  carbonate  of  lime    ...      5-  

>,  „  „  much  thinner*. 

' unbaked  calcareous  sulphate  of  lime    .      ^ 

crystallized  sulphate  of  lime        .         very  thin. 


But  in  none  of  these  cases  was  there  the  least  appearance  of 
endosmose ;  a  circumstance  which  he  ascribed  to  the  too  great 
thickness  of  his  plates,  which  were  all  necessarily  thicker  than 
organic  membranes.   He  therefore  tried  to  obtain  thinner  plates, 

-  •  Thire  is  li«pc  an  error  in  Uie  original  which  we  cannot  correct.  The  thickMfS  of 
this  plate  is  made  the  same  as  the  preceding^  though  it  is  ^iven  «•  aa  experioMBt  with  a 
thinner  plate. 
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abd  lie  Biieeeeded  by  grring  dale  a  diglit  degree  ei  calcination^ 
to  separate  it  into  mie  leaves.  By  thai  means  he  obtained  the 
fbUomng  effectf!  ^— 

AitlMBW  emfhftd.                Tkiekmm.  EffetU, 

Slate                          3^  of  ao  loch      .       SUgbt  eodosmoee^ 
Baked  white  day      -^  ~- .       Powei&l  endosmoae. 

This  BQccess  induced  oar  author  to  try  greater  thicknesses^  as 
folkws : — 

White  YMked  ctey    .    |  of  an  inch    .     Considerable  endoBmose. 

ditto       ditto  .    \  '     •    Weak  endosmose. 

Hence  it  appears^  that  it  depends  npon  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  porous  plates,  whether  they  shall  produce  endosmose  or  not. 
The  aluminous  solids  are  therefore  active  solids;  and  those  with 
a  siRceous  and  a  calcareous  base^  which  do  not  produce  endos- 
mose, are  inaciive  solids*. 

The  general  conclusion  which  our  author  draws  from  these 
results  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Endosmose,  then,  arises  from  the  reciprocal  influence  of  active 
Jhads  upon  active  solids,  and  of  active  soUds  upon  active  flmdt.  If  one 
of  these  elements  of  action  is  inactive,  endosmose  will  not  take  place* 
When  every  thing,  for  example,  is  conveniently  arranged  for  endos- 
mose, thb  action  will  be  suspended  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulpba- 
ric  acid  to  the  fluids,  because  this  acid  is  an  inactivejkdd.  In  like 
manner,  even  if  the  two  heterogeneous  fluids  are  active,  endosmose 
will  not  take  }^ace  if  the  permeable  plate  or  membrane  is  inactioe. 
Thus  we  have  demonstrated,  that  this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of 
two  actions  combined )  1st,  of  the  action  of  the  fluids  upon  the  solid, 
and,  2d,  of  the  solid  upon  the  fluids.  These  two  actions,  which  are 
undoubtedly  electrical,  have  obviously  their  seat  in  the  thickness,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  permeable  membrane  or  plate  which  consti- 
tutes the  active  solid.  It  is  a  eapUh-elecirical  phenomenon,  or  one  of 
intra-capillary  electricity.  This  circumstai^  explains  to  us  why  this 
electricity  is  not  indicated  by  the  galvanosApe.  It  is  not  at  all  ex- 
ternal, for  it  is  in  the  capillary  canals  that  this  impulsive  electricity 
is  developed  5  and  this  electrical  condition  is  given  to  the  capillary 
canals  in  two  ways :  Ist.  by  the  action  of  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
the  pile  on  the  two  opposite  faces  of  the  permeable  active  membrane 
or  placie*,  2d.  by  the  contact  of  two  active  heterogeneous  fluids  on  the 
two  opposite  faces  of  the  same  membrane  or  plate.  Thus  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  contact  of  the  fluids  upon  the  solid  which  communicates 
to  the  latter  the  capmo-eleclrical  state,  and  it  is  this  influence  of  the 
cajMlo-electjyied  solid  upon  the  fluids  which  communicates  to  them 
ihcir  impulsion.' 

•  This  feet  decides  the  question,  whether  capillary  attraction  or  electricity  is  the  cause 
pC  endoraMse;  the  inactive  solids^  ootwithstandiDg  their  capillarity^  being  incapable  of 
prodoGine  eadosmoset 
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.  Sooh  if  tho  conclustoD  of  the  first  section,  of  M*  Duirochefs 
latest  Memoir,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  17th  of  March,  1828.  The  section  which  con^ 
tains  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  pbysiol»gn^-^to  the 
phenemetta  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  has,  we  believe,  not 
yet  appeared,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  publicAtion  with  high 
interest.  In  his  original  Work^  ^  L,* Agent  Immidiatf'  he  has 
entered  very  fully  into  this  important  subject ;  but  beautiful  as 
are  many  of  bis  explanatiojis  of  some  of  the  most  important 
functions  and  condition  of  the  animal  frame,  and  profound  and 
ingenious  as  are  all  his  views,  yet  they  must  soon  be  greatly 
modified  and  extended,  by  his  subsequent  discoveries  of  the 
activity  and  inactivity  of  different  solids  and  fluids  in  the  pro* 
ductioo  of  endosmose,  and  of  the  conversion  of  active  into  inac* 
tive  fluids,  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  portion  of  acid. 
,  When  we  consider  that  the  organs  of  animal  bodies  consist  of 
a  congeries  of  vesicles  composed  of  permeable  membrane,  and 
that  the  vascular  systems  are  the  channels  by  which  those  mem- 
branes are  supplied  with  new  organic  matter  in  d  fluid  state, — 
and  when  we  consider,  also,  how  these  fluids  may  be  changed 
from  active  to  inactive  fluids,  and  from  inactive  to  active  fluids, 
either  by  the  addition  of  a  new  ingredient,  or  by  the  abstraction 
of  one  which  they  already  contain,  and  how  active  membranes 
nuiy  become  inactit^t  by  a  change  of  porosity,  by  the  partial  or 
complete  filling  up  of  their  capillary  ducts,  or  by  a  permanent 
change  of  condition  ,-^when  we  consider,  in  short,  the  general 
structure  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  changes  which  disease  super- 
induces upon  their  individual  parts, — ^we  perceive  in  the  discove- 
ries of  Mv  Dutrochet  the  foundation  of  a  new  system  of  phy- 
siology^ and  a  wide  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  medical 
science. 

Since  the  fluids  and^olids  which  compose  the  human  frame 
are  actually  agents^  which  by  their  mutual  contact  produce 
electricity,  varying  in  its  intensity  and  in  its  impulsive  effect  by 
the  condition  of  these  agents,  and  since  we  really  find  thai 
the  action  of  the  pile  is  capable  of  supplying  some  of  tlie  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  developement  of  this  electricity,  may  we 
not  expect  that  the  external  application  of  electricity,  supplied 
either  by  its  artificial  production  or  by  the  atmosphere  itself, 
may  become  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  healing  art  ?  When 
the  Abb^  Bertholon*  maintained,  that  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere  had  a  principal  share  in  the  number  of  deaths^  and 

particularly  sudden  deaths,  and  that  it  has  a  decided  influence 

■'  '   ■  ■       ■   -  t 

•  D6  VElectriciU  du  Corp$  hmnam  dant  r$(at  de  Santi  ei  de  Matadii,  2  vote.  Svo.  ^ 

Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  435.                              "                *                        .  ^ 
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on  generoHon^  emmptiom,  and  parturiiitm,  be  derbaps  obtftined 
a  distant  glimpse  6f  truths  yet  anrevealed,  and  in  the  discover 
ries  of  fiiture  times  his  memory  may  yet  receive  some  com- 
jpensation  tot'  the  ridicule  wiiich  lias  been  thrown  npon  his 
Opiuions  *. 

To  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Dutrochet  have  a  more  immediate  application.  They  form, 
indeed,  an  epoch  in  its  history  :  as  from  a  new  goal,  the  science 
starts  with  powerful  instruments  of  research,  and  with  fresh 
prospects  of  success.  The  discovery  of  endosmose^  and  of  the 
eause  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants,  is,  to  vegetable  physiology^ 
what  the  establishment  of  the  law  of  gravity  was  to  astronomy. 
While  it  binds  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  science, 
it  lays  the  foundation  of  an  indactive  su{)er8trncture)  which  can 
be  reared  only  by  men  of  varied  talent,  who  combine  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  chemist  and  the  natural  philosopher  with  the 
knowledge  and  patient  observation  of  the  botanist. 

To  have  discovered  the  fact  and  the  operation  of  endosmose 
must  have  immortalized  any  philosopher ;  but  M.  Dutrochet 
has  placed  his  reputation  on  a  still  more  secure  basis,  by  dis- 
covering its  origin.  That  electricity  is  the  direct  cause  of  this 
singular  effect  cannot  now  be  doubted ;  and  we  are  sanguine  in 
the  hope  that  means  may  be  discovered  of  promoting  and  modi- 
fying vegetation  by  the  stimulus  of  the  electric  fluid,  obtained 
either  by  artificial  means,  or  drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
Opinions  of  the  Abb^  Bertholon,  on  this  subject,  are  extremely 
^markable,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  laying  them 
before  our  readers, — not  as  being,  in  the  least  degree,  an  antici- 
pation of  the  discoveries  of  M.  Dutrochet, — ^but,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  correct,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  general  principle. 

In  his  work  *  De  TElectricitd  des  V^g^taux,'  he  describes  an 
instrument,  called  an  eleciro-vegetatnetery  a  sort  of  thunder^ 
rod  for  bringing  down  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere )  and 
he  proposes  to  convey  it  to  particular  spots,  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  soil,  and  renovating  the  healths  of  plants. 

*By  means/  says  he,  'of  th*  electto-vegetomcter,  we  may  bfe  able 
at  our  pleasure  to  accumulate  this  wonderful  fluid,  however  diflTused 
in  the  upper  regions,  and  conduct  it  to  the  earth's  surface  in  those 
seasons  when  it  is  either  scantily  supplied,  or  its  quantity  is  insaffi- 
dent  for  vegetation ;  for  though  it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  sufli* 
cient,  yet  it  can  never  produce  the  effects  of  a  multiplied  and  highly 
increased  vegetation.     So  that  we  shalU  by  these  means,  have  aa 

*  The  influence  of  electricity  on  the  pulse,  and  on  insensible  perspiration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  expeHments  of  M.  De  Boyes,  M.  Nollet,  and  Van  Marum,  and  the  curious 
rcnilte  obtain^  by  M.  Acbard  resptctiag  its  bflueoce  in  accelerating  4be  p«itre(action  of 
uioul  bodies,  may  perhaps  receive  some  explanation  from  M.  Dutrochet*s  discoveries. 
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excellent  vegetable  msnure  or  nourishment  brought  down^  as  it 
were,  from  beaven,  at  an  easy  expense ;  for  after  the  construction  of 
this  instrument^  it  will  cost  nothing  to  maintain  it  It  will,  besides, 
be  the  roost  efficacious  that  can  be  employed,  as  no  other  substance 
is  so  active,  penetrating,  or  conducive  to  the  germination,  growth, 
multiplication^  or  reproduction  of  vegetables.  This  heavenly  manure 
is  that  which  nature  employs  over  the  whole  habitable  earth,  not 
excepting  even  those  regions  which  are  esteemed  barren,  but  which, 
however,  are  often  fecundated  by  those  agents  which  nature  knows 
so  well  to  employ  to  the  most  useful  purposes.  Perhaps  there  was 
nothing  wanting  to  bring  to  a  completion  the  useful  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  electricity,  but  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  art 
of  employing  electricity  as  a  manure,  and,  consequently,  that  all  the 
effects  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  depend  on  electricity  alone, 
and  that  all  these  effects — ^viz.  acceleration  in  the  germination,  the 
growth,  and  production  of  leaves*  flowers,  fruit,  and  their  multipli- 
cations, &c.,  will  be  produced  even  at  a  time  when  secondary  causes 
are  unfavourable  to  it. 

'  By  multiplying  these  instruments,  which  are  provided  at  little 
expense,  (since  iron  rods  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  and  even 
less,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,)  we  multiply  their  beneficial 
effects,  and  extend  their  use  ad  infimtum. 

*  This  apparatus  having  been  raised  with  care  in  the  middle  of  a 
garden,  the  happiest  effects  were  perceived — viz.  different  plants, 
herbs,  and  fruits,  in  greater  forwardness  than  usual,  were  multiplied, 
and  of  superior  quality.  These  facts  are  analogous  to  an  observation 
which  ]I  have  often  made, — that  plants  grow  fast  and  are  most 
vigorous  near  thunder-rods,  where  their  situation  favours  their  deve- 
lopement.  They  likewise  serve  to  explain  why  vegetation  is  so 
vigorous  in  lofty  forests,  and  where  the  trees  rabe  their  heads  far 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  seek,  as  it  were,  the 
electric  fluid  at  a  far  greater  height  than  plants  less  elevated,  while 
the  sharp  extremities  of  their  leaves,  boughs,  and  branches,  serve  as 
so  many  points,  granted  them  by  the  munificent  hand  of  Nature,  to 
draw  down  from  the  atmosphere  that  electric  fluid  which  is  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  in  forwarding  vegetation,  and  in  promoting  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  plants.* 

It  would  have  been  very  desirable  that  the  Abb^  Bertholon 
had  mentioned  the  specific  facts  upon  which  he  has  founded 
these  very  vague  and  general,  though,  at  the  same  time,  curious 
views.  That  they  are  not  entirely  speculative,  is  proved  by  the 
facts  previously  discovered  by  -Mr.  Maimbray  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Abb€  Nollet.  The  first  of  these  experimentalists  found 
tiiat  two  myrtle  trees,  electrified  during  the  month  of  October, 
1746,  put  forth  small  branches  and  blossomed  much  earlier  than 
other  shrubs  that  were  not  electrified ;  and  the  Abbe  Nollet 
having  sowed  seeds  in  two  pots  filled  with  the  same  mould,  and 
kept  in  the  same  place,  found  that  the  seeds  in  one  of  the  pots 
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-wiuck  bad  been  electiified  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for  fifteen 
dayB,  exhibited  sprouts  two  or  three  days  sooner  than  those  in 
the  QDelectrified  pots^  and  thrcur  oaJt  larger  shoots^  and  a  greater 
nuMiber  of^them,  in  a  given  time. 

Ha¥ing»  thus^  given.as  distinct  an  account  as  we  can  of  the 
great  ducovery  of  endosmose,  which  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  haa  honoured  with  a  gold  medal,  we  cannot  take  leare 
of  M.  Dutrochet  witliout  expressing  our  anxious  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  announcing  the  successful 
continuation  of  his  labours,  and  that  he  will  not  allow  the  sub- 
ject to  pass  into  other  hwds,  till  he  has  brought  within  the 
dominion  of  his  general  principles  the  leading  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life. 

The  science  of  vegetable  physiology  is  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  great  discoveries  may  be  soon  expected.  The  extraordi- 
nary fact  discovered  by  Dr.  Brewster,  that  innumerable  crystals 
of  sUex,  possessing  distinctly  the  property  of  double  refraction, 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  siliceous  grasses,  and  that  all  the 
separate  crystals  have  their  axes  arranged,  not  in  parallel  lines, 
but  so  as  to  form  geometrical  figures  by  the  light  which  thev 
depolarise,  points  out  a  new  relation  b^ween  the  laws  which 
govern  the  crystallization  of  inanimate  nmtter,  and  those  which 
regulate  the  operations  of  vegetable  life. 

The  recent  observations,  too,  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Mr.  Robert  Brown,  respecting  what  appear  to  be  the  active 
nK>lecuIes  of  bodies,  whether  of  mineral  or  vegetable  origin, 
promise  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery,  He  has  announced  the 
singular  fact,  that  active  spherical  molecules  exkt  in  the  grain 
and  pollen  of  most  plants  along  with  its  proper  particles,  and 
that  these  molecules  have  a  spontaneous  or  inherent  motion 
when  immersed  in  water.  Even  when  the  pollen  has  been 
immersed  in  weak  spirits  for  nearly  a  year,  the  apparent 
vitality  of  the  particles  still  exists,  nay,  it  remains  in  plants 
which  have  been  dead  for  more  than  a  century,  and  survives 
even  the  most  intense  heat  to  which  animal  and  vegetable  fibre 
can  be  exposed.  These  primary  molecules  exist  in  almost  all 
nnnerals,  and  even  in  pounded  glass.  They  occur,  not  i>nly  in 
their  simple  state,  but  also  in  a  compound  form.  Oval  particles, 
equal  to  about  two  molecules,  and  supposed  to  be  primary  com- 
binations of  these,  often  appeared,  and  were  in  general  more 
vivid  in  their  movements  than  the  simple  molecules,  revolving 
most  commonly  on  their  longer  axis,  and  firequently  exhibiting 
a  flattened  form.  Other  compound  molecules  were  seen  reseni- 
bling  short  fibres,  and  somewhat  moniliform,  and  having  their 
tiansveree  diameter,  equal  to  that  of  the  primary  molecule, 
,  These 
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These  fihrilsy  whether  eoooBpoBed  tf  two  or  three  woleenkti  or 
of  four  or  five,  were  generally  in  nM>tion.  This  motion  was>  at 
least,  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  simple  molecules,  and  might  be 
said  to  be  somewhat  vermicular.  Whatever  be  Uie  substance  in 
which  they  occur,  Mr.  Brown  considers  the  simple  molecules  to 
be  of  uniform  siiet  and,  from  varions  measurements,  he  regnrds 
them  as  about  the  twenty  timteandth  part  ol  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  same  curious  subject  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
French  botanists;  and  M.  Adolphe  nronffniart  has  published 
the  results  of  some  ef  his  observations  in  bis  ^  Recherches  sur 
la  Gdodration  et  le  Developpement  de  I'Embryon  dans  les  V6g4-» 
taux  Pban^rogames,'  which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sdences,  and  has  been  published  in  the  ^  Annales  des  Sdeiices 
Naturelles/ 

From  the  talents  and  activity  of  these  two  botanists,  we  may 
expect  with  confidence  some  highly  important  results,  and  we 
trust  we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  so  curious  a  subject. 

In  consequence  of  observations  which  we  have  ourselves 
made  on  the  statements  of  these  microscopic  bodies,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  all  occasioned  by  chemical  and  physical 
changes^  in  the  molecules  themselves,  and  by  other  illusory 
motions,  v^ich  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  in  the  employment  of 
high  magnifying  powers. 
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Vienna.    1825. 
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Third  Edition.    Vienna.     1822. 

2.  Fauit.  A  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  Avoust  Klinos^ 
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Ahasuer.  A  Tragedy,  5n  five  Acts.  By  Augost  Klinob- 
MANN.     Brunswick.     1827. 

3.  MiiLLNBs's  Dramatiiche  Werke.  Er$te  rechtmamge^  volU 
stdndige  und  vom  Verfa^er  verbesserte  Gemmmtlusgabe, 
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IN  this  stage  of  sooiety,  the  playwriffkt  is  as  essential  and 
acknowl^ged  a  character  as  the  nnnwright,  or  cartwright« 
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^  any  «A«r  wriglit  whatever ;  neither  oaa  we  me  wby.  In 
geikdnd  estimation,  he  should  rank  lower  than  theee  his  brother 
ptisans,  except,  perhap,  for  this  one  reason :  that  the  former, 
•worldiig  in  timber  and  iron,  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  produce 
a  ooippklely  euitable  machine,  while  the  latter,  wondag  in 
thoBght  and  feeling,  for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  produces  a  ma* 
ohine  whkh  is  tnoompletely  suitable.  In  other  re^)ect8,  we 
oonfefls,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  balance  lies  against  him : 
for  no  candid  man,  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  doabt  but  the  talent 
which  ccmstruoted  a  Virginius  or  a  Bertram  might  have  suf* 
ficed,  had  it  been  properly  directed,  to  make  not  only  wheel* 
barrows  and  waggons,  but  even  naiUs  of  considerable  oompli« 
cacy.  However,  if  the  pnbho  is  nijffgardly  to  the  playwright, 
in  one  pcunt,  it  m«st  be  propertionably  liberal  in  another; 
according  to  Adam  Smith's  observation,  that  trades  which  are 
reckcxied  less  reputable  have  higher  money  wages.  Thus,  one 
thing  compensating  the  other,  the .  playwright  may  still  realise 
an  existenoe ;  as,  in  foct,  we  find  that  he  does :  for  playwrights 
were,  are,  and  probably  will  always  be ;  nnkss,  indeed,  in  pro- 
cess of  years,  tne  whole  dramatic  concern  be  finally  abandoned 
by  mankind ;  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  our  Punch  and  Mathews, 
every  player  becoming  his  own  playwri^t,  this  trade  may 
merse  in  the  other  and  older  one.* 

The  British  nation  hae  iti  own  playwrights,  several  of  them 
cunning  men  in  their  craft :  yet  here,  it  would  seem,  this  sort  of 
carpentry  doee  not  flourish;  at  least,  not  with  that  pre-eminent 
yiffour  which  distinguishes  most  other  branches  of  our  national 
iodastry.  In  hardware  and  cotton  goods,  in  all  sorts  of  chemical^ 
saecbanical,  or  other  material  processes,  England  outstrips  the 
world :  nay,  in  many  departments  of  literary  manufacture  also^ 
as  for  instance  in  the  fabrication  of  novels,  she  may  safely 
boast  herself  peerlees :  but  in  this  matter  of  the  Drama,  to 
whatever  cause  it  he  owing,  she  can  claim  no  such  superiority. 
In  theatrical  produce  she  yields  considerably  to  France ; 
aad  is,  out  of  sight,  inferior  to  Germany.  Nay,  do  not 
we  English  hear  daily,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the 
Drama  is  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  and  are 
not  medical  men  sitting  on  the  case,  and  propounding  their 
remedial  appliances,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  to  no  manner 
of  purpose  ? — ^whilst  in  Germany  the  Drama  is  not  only,  to  all 
appearance^  alivet,  but  in  tlie  very  flush  and  heyday  of  superabun^ 
dant  strength ; — indeed,  as  it  were,  still  only  sowmg  its  first  wild 
oats  i  For  if  the  British  Playwrights  seem  verging  to  ruin, 
and  oar  Knowleses,  Maturins,  Shiels^  and  Shees  stand  few  and 
somparatively  fojrlom^  like  firs  on  anirish  bog>  the  playwrighu 
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of  Germany  are  a  strong,  triumphant  body,  so  nnmerons  tlilit  it 
has  been  calculated,  in  case  of  war,  a  regiment  of  foot  might  be 
raised,  in  which,  from  the  colonel  down  to  the  drummer,  every 
officer  and  private  sentinel  might  show  his  drama  or  dramas. 

To  investigate  the  origin  of  so  marked  a  superiority  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  purpose.  Doubtless  the  proximate  cause 
must  lie  in  a  superior  demand  for  the  article  of  di*amas  ;  which 
superior  demand  again  may  arise  either  from  the  climate  of 
Oermany,  as  Montesquieu  might  believe;  or  perhaps  more 
naturally  and  immediately  from  the  political  condition  of  that 
country";  for  man  is  not  only^  a  worlang  but  a  talking  animal^ 
and  where  no  Catholic  Questions,  and  Parliamentary  Reforms^ 
and  Select  Vestries  are  giv«n  him  to  discuss  in  his  leisure  hours, 
he  is  glad  to  fall  upon  plays  or  players,  or  whatever  comes  to 
hand,  whereby  to  fence  himself  a  little  against  the  inroads  of 
Ennui.  Of  the  hcU  at  least,  that  such  a  superior  demand  for 
dramas  exists  in  Oermany,  we  have  only  to  open  a  newspaper  to 
find  proof.  Is  not  every  Litteraturblatt  and  KunstUatt  stuffed, 
to  bursting,  with  theatricals  ?  Nay,  has  not  the  <  able  Eklitor' 
established  correspondents  in  every  capital  city  of  the  civilized 
world,  who  report  to  him  this  one  matter  and  on  no  other  ? 
For,  be  our  curiosity  what  it  may,  let  us  have  profession  of 
*  intelligence  from  Munich,'  *  intelligence  from  Vienna,'  *  Intel* 
ligence  from  Berlin,*  is  it  intelligence  of  anything  but  of  green- 
room controversies  and  negotiations,  of  tragedies  and  operas 
and  fetrces  acted  and  to  be  acted?  Not  of  men,  and  their 
doings,  by  hearth  and  hall,  in  the  firm  earth ;  but  of  mere  effi- 
gies and  shells  of  men,  and  their  doings  in  the  world  of  paste- 
board, do  these  unhappy  correspondents  write.  Unhappy  we 
call  them ;  for  with  all  all  our  tolerance  of  playwrights^  we 
cannot  but  think  that  there  are  limits,  and  very  strait  ones, 
within  which  their  activity  should  be  restricted.  Here,  in 
England,  our  'theatrical  reports*  are  nuisance  enough ;  and 
many  persons  who  love  their  life,  and  therefore  *  take  care  of 
their  time,  which  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,'  regularly  Iftse 
several  columns  of  their  weekly  newspaper  in  that  way  :  but 
our  case  is  pure  luxury,  compared  with  that  of  the  Germans, 
who,  instead  of  a  measurable  and  sufferable  spicing  of  theatric 
matter,  are  obliged,  metaphorically  speaking,  to  break&st  and 
dine  on  it,  have  in  fact  nothing  else  to  live  on  but  that  highly 
unnutritive  victual.  We  ourselves  are  occasionally  readers  of 
German  newspapers,  and  have  often,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
humanity,  mMitated  presenting  to  the  whole  body  of  German 
editors  a  project,  which,  however,  must  certainly  have  ere  now 
occurred  to  themselves,  and  for  some  reason  been  found  inap- 
plicable ; 
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plicable ;  it  was,  to  addresB  these  oorrespcMidents  of  tlieirs,  all 
and  soDdry,  in  }^n  language,  and  put  the  question  :  whether^ 
on  studiously  surveying  the  Universe  from  their  several  sta- 
tions, there  was  nothing  in  the  Heavens  above,  or  the  earth 
bepoath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  nothing  visible  but 
this  one  business,  or  rather  shadow  of  business,  that  had  an 
interest  for  the  minds  of  men  I  If  the  correspondents  still  an- 
swered that  nothing  was  visible,  then  of  course  they  must  be 
left  to  continue  in  this  strange  state :  prayers,  at  the  same  time, 
being  put  up  for  them  in  alfchurches. 

However,  leaving  every  able  Editor  to  fight  his  own  battle, 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  in  hand:  meaning  here  to 
inquire  a  very  little  into  the  actual  state  of  the  dramatic  trade 
in  Germany,  and  exhibit  some  detached  features  of  it  to  the 
cousideration  of  our  readers.     For,  seriously  speaking,  low  as 
this  province  may  be,  it  is  a  real,  active  and  ever-enduring  pro- 
vince of  the  literary  republic;  nor  can  the  pursuit  of  many  men, 
even  though  it  be  a  profitless  and  foolish  pursuit,  ever  be 
without  claim  to  some  attention  from  us,  either  in  the  way^  of 
furtherance  or  of  censure  and  correction.     Our  avowed  object 
b  to  promote  the  sound  study  of  foreign  literature;  which 
study,  like  all  other  earthly  undertakings,  has  its  negative  as 
well  as  its  positive  side.     We  have  already,  as  occasion  served, 
borne  testunony  to  the  merits  of  various  German  poets,  and 
must  now  say  a  word  on  certain  German  poetasters ;  hoping 
that  it  may  l>e  chiefly  a  regard  to  the  former  which  has  made  us 
take  even  this  slight  notice  of  the  latter  ;  for  the  bad  is  in  itself 
of  no  value,  and  only  wortli  describing  lest  it  be  mistaken  for 
the  good.    At  the  same  time,  let  no  reader  tremble,  as  if  we 
meant  to  overwhelm  him,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  whole  moun- 
tain of  dramatic  lumber,  poured  forth  in  torrents,  like  shot 
rubbish,  frcwn  the  playhouse  garrets,  where  it  is  mouldering 
and  evaporating  into  nothing,  silently  and  without  harm  to  any 
one.    l4r  be  Uiis  from  us !     Nay,  our  own  knowledge  of  this 
ayjbject  is  in  the  highest  degree  limited ;  and,  indeed,  to  exhaust 
it,  or  attempt  discussing  it  with  scientific  precision,  would  be 
an  imposBibfe  enterprise.     What  man  is  there  that  could  assort 
tlie  whole  furniture  of  Milton's  Limbo  of  Vanity  ;  or  where  is 
the  Hallam  that  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  write  us  the 
Constitutional  History  of  a  Rookery  ?    Let  the  courteous  reader 
take  heart,  then ;  for  he  is  in  hands  that  will  not,  nay  what  is 
xnoT^j  that  cannot,  do  him  much  harm.     One  brief,  shy  glance 
into  this  huge  bivouac  of  Playwrights,  all  sawing  and  planing 
TvitB  such  tumult ;  and  we  leave  it,  probably  for  many  years. 
The  German  Parnas8us>  as  one  of  its  own  denizens  remarks^ 
VOL.  III.  NO.  V.  H  has 
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has  a  rather  broad  aanuBit  s  3^  oaly  two  Dramatkli  are  roelN 
oned»  within  the  last  half  century,  to  have  mounted  thither — 
SohiUer  and  Qoethe;  if  we  are  not,  on  the  strength  of  his 
Minna  von  Barnhdm  and  EmilU  Galottij  to  aceount  Lesskig  of 
the  number.  On  the  slope  of  the  Mountain,  may  be  found  a  few 
gtragglera  of  the  same  orotherhood ;  among  these,  Tieok  and 
Maler  MUUer,  firmly  enough  stationed  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions ;  while,  far  below,  appear  various  honest  persons  climbing 
vehemently,  but  aninst  precipices  of  loose  sand,  to  whom  we 
wish  all  speed.  But  the  reader  will  understand  that  the 
bivouac  we  speak  of  and  are  about  to  enter  lies  not  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  Hill  at  all ;  but  on  the  level  ground  dose  to  the  foot 
of  it  {  the  essenoe  of  a  Playwright  being  that  he  works  not  in 
Poetry,  but  in  Prose,  which  more  or  less  cunningly  r^embles  it. 
And  here  pauung  for  a  moment,  the  reader  ot^erves  that  he  is 
in  a  civilized  country;  for  there,  on  the  very  boundary-line  of 
Parnassus,  rises  a  gallows  with  the  figure  of  a  man  nung  in 
chains !  It  is  the  figure  of  August  von  Kotzebne,  and  has  swung 
there  for  many  years,  as  a  warning  to  all  too  audacious  Play- 
Wrights,  who  nevertheless,  as  we  see,  pay  little  heed  to  it.  lU- 
&ted  Kotzebue,  once  the  darling  of  theatrical  Europe !  This 
was  the  prince  of  all  Playwrights,  and  could  manu&cture  Plays 
with  a  speed  and  felicity  surpassing  even  Edinburgh  novels. 
For  his  muse,  like  other  doves,  hatched  twins  in  the  month;  and 
the  world  gazed  on  them  with  an  admiration  too  deep  for  mere 
words.  What  is  all  past  or  present  popularity  to  this  ?  Were 
not  these  Plays  translated  almost  into  every  language  of  articu- 
late-speaking men;  acted,  at  least,  we  may  literally  say,  in 
every  theatre  from  Kamtschatka  to  Cadiz  ?  Nay,  did  they  not 
melt  the  most  obdurate  hearts  in  all  countries;  and,  like  the 
mu«c  of  Orpheus,  draw  tears  down  iron  cheeks  ?  We  ourselves 
have  known  the  flintiest  men,  who  professed  to  have  wept  over 
them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  So  was  it  twenty  years 
ago :  how  stands  it  to-day  ?  Kotzebue,  lifted  up  on  the  hollow 
balloon  of  popular  applause,  thought  wings  had  been  given  him 
that  he  might  ascend  to  the  Immortals :  ^ay  he  rose,  soaring, 
sailings  as  with  supreme  dominion  ;  but  in  the  rarer  azure  deep, 
his  windbag  burst  asunder,  or  the  arrows  of  keen  archers  pierced 
it ;  and  so  at  last  we  find  him  a  compound-pendulum,  vibrating 
in  the  character  of  scarecrow,  to  guard  from  forbidden  fruit ! 
O  ye  Playwrights,  and  literary  quacks  of  every  feather,  weep 
over  Kotzebue,  and  over  yourselves  !  Know  that  the  loudest 
roar  of  the  million  is  not  fame ;  that  the  windbag,  are  ye  mad 
enough  to  mount  it,  will  burst,  or  be  shot  through  with  arrows, 
and  your  bones  too  shall  act  as  seareorows^ 
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Bnt,  cmlttinf  tkis  idle  allegmncal  vein,  let  us  at  length  pro^ 
oeed  fa)  DlaiD  English,  and  as  beseems  mere  prose  Reviewers,  to 
the  work  laid  ont  for  us.  Among  the  hendreds  of  Oerman 
dramatists,  as  they  are  called,  three  individuals,  already  known 
td  some  British  readers,  and  prominent  from  all  the  rest  in 
Oermany,  ma^^  fitly  enough  stand  here  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  Playwright  class ;  whose  various  craft  and  produce,  the 
procedure  of  these  three,  may  in  some  small  degree  serve  to  illus* 
trate.  Of  Orillparzer,  therefore,  and  Klingemlmn,  and  WAV 
ner,  in  their  order. 

Franz  Grrillparzer  seems  to  be  an  Austrian ;  which  country 
18  reckoned  nowise  fertile  in  poets ;  a  circumstance  that  may 
perhaps  have  contributed  a  little  to  his  own  rather  rapid  cele- 
brity.    Our  more  special  acquaintance  with  Grillparier  is  of 
very  recent  date ;  though  his  name  and  samples  of  his  ware' 
have  for  some  time  been  bung  out,  in  many  British  and  foreign 
Magazines,  often  with  testimonials  which  miffht  have  beguiled 
less  timewom  customers.     Neither,  after  all,  have  we  found 
these  testimonials  falser  than  other  such  are,  but  rather  not  so 
bise ;  for  indeed  Orillparzer  is  a  most  inoffensive  man,  nay 
positively  rather  meritorious ;  nor  is  it  without  reluctance  that 
we  name  him  under  this  head  of  Playwrights,  and  not  under 
^t  of  Dramatists,  whieh  he  aspires  to.     Had  the  law  with 
regard  to  mediocre  poets  relaxed  itself  since  Horace's  time, 
all  had  been  well  with  Orillparzer ;  for  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
small  vein  of  tenderness  and  grace  running  through  him,  a 
seeming  nKxlesty  also,  and  real  love  of  his  art,  which  gives  pro- 
mise of  better  things.     But  gods  and  men  and  colunms  are  still 
anally  rigid  in  that  unhappy  particular  of  mediocrity,— even 
easing  mediocrity ;  and  no  scene  or  line  is  yet  known  to  us  of 
Grillparzer's  which  exhibits  anything  more.     Non  eoncessere, 
therefore,  n  lus  sentence  for  the  present;  and  th^  louder  his 
well-meaning  admirers  extol  him,  the  more  emj^tically  should  it 
be  pronounced  and  repeated.     Nevertheless  Oriliparzer's  claim 
to  the  title  of  Playwright  is  p^aps  more  his  misfortune  than  his 
crime.    Laving  in  a  country  where  the  Drama  engrosses  so  much 
attention,  he  has  been  led  into  attempting  it,without  any  decisive 
qualification  for  such  an  enterprise ;  and  so  his  allotment  of 
telent,  which  might  have  done  good  service  in  some  prose  de- 
partment, or  even  in  the  sonnet,  elegy,  song,  or  other  outlying 
province  of  Poetiy,  is  driven,  as  it  were,  in  s]>ite  of  fate,  to 
write  Plays,  which,  though  regulariy  divided  into  scenes  and 
separate  speeches,  are   essentially  monological;   and  though 
swarming  with  characters,  too  often  express  only  one  charac- 
ter, and  tlwit  BO  very  extraordinary  one,  the  character  of  Franr 
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Grillpareer  himself.  What  is  an  increase  of  misfortune  too, 
he  has  met  with  applause  in  this  career,  which  therefore  he  is 
likely  to  follow  farther  and  farther,  let  nature  and  his  stars  say 
to  it  what  they  will. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Playwright  is  that  he  writes  in  Prose, 
which  Prose  he  palms,  probably,  first  on  himself  and  then, 
on  the  simpler  part  of  the  public,  for  Poetry :  and  the  manner, 
in  which  he  effects  this  legerdemain,  constitutes  his  specific  dis- 
tinction, fixes  the  species  to  which  he  belongs  in  the  genua 
Playwright.  But  it  is  a  universal  feature  of  him  that  he  at- 
tempts, by  prosaic,  and  as  it  were  mechanical  means,  to  accom- 
plisn  an  end  which,  except  by  poetical  genius,  is  absolutely  not  to 
be  accomplished.  For  the  most  part,  he  has  some  knack,  or  trick 
of  the  trade,  which  by  close  inspection  can  be  detected,  and 
80  the  heart  of  his  mystery  be  seen  into.  He  may  have 
one  trick,  or  many  ;  and  the  more  cunningly  he  can  disguise 
these,  the  more  perfect  is  he  as  a  craftsman  ;  n>r  were  the  public 
once  to  penetrate  into  this  his  sleight  of  hand,  it  were  all  over 
with  him, — Othello's  occupation  were  gone.  No  conjurer,  when 
we  once  understand  his  method  of  fire-eating,  can  any  longer 
pass  for  a  true  thaumaturgist,  or  even  entertain  us  in  his  proper 
character  of  quack,  though  he  should  eat  Mount  Vesuvius 
itself.  But  happily  for  Playwrights  and  others,  the  Public  is 
a  dim-eyed  animal ;  gullible  to  almost  all  lengths, — nay,  which 
often  seems  to  prefer  being  ffulled. 

Of  Grillparzer's  peculiar  knack,  and  recipe  for  play-makings 
there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said.  He  seems  to  have  tried 
various  kinds  of  recipes,  in  his  time ;  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 
spoken,  seems  little  contented  with  any  of  them.  By  much  the 
worst  Play  of  his,  that  we  have  seen,  is  the  Ahnfrau  (Ances- 
tress) ;  a  deep  tragedy  of  the  Castle  Spectre  sort ;  the  whole 
mechanism  of  which  was  discernible  and  condemnable^at  a 
single  glance.  It  is  nothing  but  the  old  story  of  Fate ;  an 
invisible  Nemesis  visiting  the  sins  of  the  iathefs  upon  the  chil- 
dren to  the  third  and  fourth  generation;  a 'method  almost  aa 
common  and  soverei^  in  German  Art*,  at  this  day,  as  the 
method  of  steam  is  m  British  mechanics ;  and  of  which  we 
shall  anon  have  more  occasion  to  speak.  In  his  Preface,  Grill- 
parzer  endeavours  to  palliate  of  deny  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
Schicksal'DicAter  (Fate-Ti-agedian) ;  but  to  no  purpose ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  the  seven  senses : 
however,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  with  this  one  trial,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  Fate-line,  and  taken  into  better, 
at  least  into  different  ones.  With  regard  to  the  Ahnfrau  itself, 
we  may  remark  that  few  things  struck  us  so  much  as  this  little 
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obBervation  of  Count  Borotin*s,  occurring,  in  the  middle  of  the 
dismallest  night-thoughts,  so  unexpectedly  as  follows  : — 

Bertha  (is  just  condoling  with  him,  ia  Bertha. 

these  words) : —  -  -  -  -  . 

-  -  -  -  -  *  Und  der  Uimmelf  itemeio$^ 

*  And  the  welkin,  stariess,  Stavoi  out  lieven  Augenhohltn 

Glares  from  emptv  eye-holes,  In  dot  tatgeheure  Grab 

Black,  down  on  tnat  boundless  grave !  Schwarz  herab  ! 

Count.  . .  How  the  hou rs  do  linger  !  G ra r . . .  fFe  tick  dock  die  Siundem  deknen  / 

Wkal  o'clock  Wt,  prithee,  Bertha  V  Wat  itt  wohi  die  GiocJke,  Bertha  ? 

A  more  delicate  turn,  we  venture  to  say,  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  tragic  dialogue.  As  to  the  story  of  the  AnnfraUj  it  is, 
naturally  enough,  of  the  most  heart-rending  description.  This 
Ancestress  is  a  lady,  or  rather  the  ^host  oi  a  lady,  for  she  has 
been  defunct  some  centuries,  who  m  life  had  committed  what 
we  call  an  '  indiscretion ;'  which  indiscretion  the  unpolite  hus- 
band punished,  one  would  have  thought  sufficiently,  by  running 
her  through  the  body.  However,  the  Schicksal  of  Grillpar^er 
does  not  think  it  sufficient ;  but  farther  dooms  the  fair  penitent 
to  walk  as  goblin,  till  the  last  branch  of  her  family  be  extinct. 
Accordingly  she  is  heard,  from  time  to  time,  slamming  doors 
and  the  like,  and  now  and  then  seen  with  dreadful  goggle-eyes 
and  other  ghost  appurtenances,  to  the  terror  not  only  of  servant 
people,  but  of  old  Count  Bofotin,  her  now  sole  male  descend-* 
ant,  whose  afternoon  nap  she,  on  one  occasion,  cruelly  disturbs. 
This  Count  Borotin  is  really  a  worthy,  prosing  old  gentleman  ; 
only  he  had  a  son  long  ago  drowned  in  a  fish-pond  (body  not 
found) ;  and  has  still  a  highly  accomplished  daughter,  whom 
there  k  none  offering  to  w^,  except  one  Jaromir,  a  person  of 
unknown  extraction,  and  to  all  appearance,  of  the  lightest  purse ; 
nay,  as  it  turns  out  afterwards,  actually  the  head  of  a  Banditti 
establishment,  which  had  long  infested  the  neighbouring  forests. 
However,  a  Captain  of  foot  arrives,  at  this  juncture,  utterly 
to  root  out  these  Robbers  ;  and  now  the  strangest  things  come 
to  light.  For  who  should  this  Jaromir  prove  to  be  but  poor 
old  Borotin's  drowned  son,  not  drowned,  but  stolen  and  bred 
up  by  these  Outlaws ;  the  brother,  therefore,  of  his  intended  ; 
a  TOOst  truculent  fellow,  who  fighting  for  his  life  unwittingly 
kills  his  own  father,  and  drives  his  bride  to  poison  herself ;  in 
which  wise,  as  was  also  Giles  Scroggins'  case,  he  •  cannot  get 
married.'  The  reader  sees  that  all  this  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished without  some  jarring  and  tumult.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
frightful  uproar  everywhere  throughout  that  night ;  robbers 
dyuig,  musquetry  discharging  ;  women  shrieking,  men  swear- 
imr,  and  the  Ahnfrau  herself  emerging  at  intervals,  as  the 
^  genius 
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genius  of  the  whole  discord.  Bat  time  aud  hours  bring  rdief, 
as  they  always  do.  Jaromir  in  the  long  run>  likewise,  succeeds 
in  dying ;  whereupon  the  whole  Borotin  lineage  having  gone  to 
the  Devil,  the  Ancestress  also  retires  thither, — ^at  least  makes  the 
upper  world  rid  of  her  presence, — ^and  the  piece  ends  in  deep 
stillness.  Of  this  poor  Ancestress,  we  shall  only  say  farther : 
wherever  she  be,  requiescat !  requiescat ! 

As  we  mentioned  above,  the  Fate  method  of  manufacturing 
tragic  emotion  seems  to  have  yielded  Grillparzer  himself  little 
contentment ;  for  after  this  Ahnfrau^  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 
His  Kbmg  Ottokars  Gluck  imd  Ende  (King  Ottocar's  Fortune 
and  End)  is  a  much  more  innocent  piece,  and  proceeds  in 
quite  a  different  strain ;  aiming  to  subdue  us  not  by  old 
women's  fables  of  Destiny,  but  by  the  accumulated  splendour 
of  thrones  and  principalities,  the  cruel  or  magnanimous  pride 
of  Austrian  Emperors  and  Bohemian  conquerors,  the  wit  of 
ohivalrous  courtiers,  and  beautiful  but  shrewish  queens  ;  the 
whole  set  off  by  a  proper  Intermixture  of  coronation  cere- 
monies, Hungarian  aresses,  whiskered  halberdiers,  alarms  of 
battle,  and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  There 
is  even  some  attempt  at  delineating  character  in  this  playt 
certain  of  the  dramatis  persoruc  are  evidently  meant  to  differ 
from  certain  others,  not  in  dress  and  name  only,  but  in  nature 
and  mode  of  being  ;  so  much  indeed  they  repeatedly  assert,  or 
hmt,  and  do  their  best  to  make  good, — unfortunately,  however, 
with  very  indifferent  success.  In  fact,  these  dramatis  persona 
are  rubricks  and  titles  rather  than  persons;  for  most  part, 
mere  theatrical  automata,  with  only  a  mechanical  existence. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Grillparser  cannot  oommunicate  a 
poetic  life  to  an)r  character  or  object ;  and  in  this,  were  it  in  no 
other  way,  he  evinces  the  intrinsically  prosaic  nature  of  his  talent. 
These  personages  of  his  have,  in  some  instances,  a  certain  degree 
of  metaphysical  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  one  portion  of  their  struc- 
ture, psychologically  viewed,  corresponds  with  the  other ; — so 
far  all  is  well  enough  :  but  to  unite  these  merely  scientific  and 
inanimate  qualities  into  a  living  man  is  work  not  for  a  Play- 
wright but  for  a  Dramatist.  Nevertheless,  Konig  Ottokar  is 
comparatively  a  harmless  tragedy.  It  is  full  of  action,  striking 
enough,  though  without  any  discernible  coherence ;  and  with 
so  much  both  of  flirting  and  fighting,  with  so  many  weddings* 
funerals,  processions,  encampments,  itmust  be,  we  should  thinks 
if  the  tailor  and  decorationist  do  their  duty,  a  very  comfort- 
able piece  to  see  acted,  especially  on  the  Vienna  boards*  where 
it  has  a  national  interest,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  being  a  main 
mf  sonage  in  iu 
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Tbe  model  of  this  Ottokar^  vre  hiMigiiie^  to  havft  been  Schiller's 
Piccohmini ;  a  poem  of  similar  materials  and  object ;  but  differ- 
ing from  it  as  a  living  rose  from  a  mass  of  dead  rose-leaves 
or  even  of  broken  ItaliiAi  gumflowers.  It  seems  as  though 
Grillparzer  had  hoped  to  subdue  us  by  a  sufficient  multitude 
of  T^onderful  scenes  and  circumstances,  without  inquiring,  with 
any  painful  solicitude,  whether  the  soul  and  meaning  of  them 
were  presented  to  us  or  not.  Herein  truly,  we  believe,  lies 
the  peculiar  knack  or  playwright-mystery  of  Ottokar ;  that  its 
effect  is  calculated  to  depend  chiefly  on  its  quantity :  on  the 
mere  number  of  astonishments^  and  Joyful  or  deplorable  adven- 
tures there  brought  to  light ;  abundance  in  superficial  contents 
compensating  the  absence  of  callidajunctura.  Which  second 
method  of  tragic  manufacture  we  hold  to  be  better  than  the 
first,  but  still  far  from  good.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very 
common  method,  both  in  Tragedy  and  elsewhere ;  nay  We  hear 
persons  whose  trade  it  is  to  write  metre,  or  be  otherwise 
'  imaginative,*  professing  it  openly  as  the  best  they  know.  Do 
not  l^ese  men  go  about  collecting  *  features ;'  ferreting  out 
strange  incidents,  murders,  duels,  ghost-apparitions,  over  the 
habitable  globe  ?  Of  which  features  and  incidents  when  they 
have  gathered  a  sufficient  stocky  nothing  more  is  needed  than  that 
they  be  ample  enough,  high-coloured  enough^  though  huddled 
into  any  case  (Novel,  Tragedy,  or  Metrical  Romance)  that  will 
hold  it  all  1  Nevertheless  this  is  agglomeration,  not  creation  ; 
and  avails  little  in  Literature.  Quantity,  it  is  a  certain  feet,  will 
not  make  up  for  defect  of  quality ;  nor  are  the  gayest  hues  of 
any  service,  unless  there  be  a  likeness  painted  from  them. 
Better  were  it  for  Konig  Ottokar  had  the  story  been  twice  as 
short,  and  twice  as  expressive.  For  it  is  still  true,  as  in 
Cervantes'  time,  nunca  lo  buenofue  mucho.  What  avails  the 
dram  of  brandy  while  it  swims  chemically  united  with  its  barrel 
of  Wert  ?  Let  the  distiller  pass  it  and  repass  it  through  his 
limbecks ;  for  it  is  the  drops  of  pure  alcohol  that  we  want,  not 
the  gallons  of  water,  which  may  oe  had  in  every  ditch. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  remember  Kdnig  Ottokar  with- 
out animocity  ;  and  to  prove  that  Grillparzer,  if  he  could  not 
make  it  poetical,  might  have  made  it  less  prosaic,  and  has  in 
fiw3t  something  better  in  him  than  is  here  manifested,  we  shall 
quote  one  passage,  which  strikes  us  as  really  rather  sweet  and 
natural  Aing  Ottokar  is  in  the  last  of  his  fields,  no  prospect 
before  him  but  death  or  captivity ;  and  soliloquizing  on  his 
past  misdeeds : — 

I  have  not  borne  me  wiiely  in  thy  World, 

Hmu  great,  all-judging  God !    Like  storm  and  tempest, 

I  traversed 
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I  travers'd  thy  fair  garden,  wasting  it : 

'Tis  thine  to  waste,  for  thou  alone  canst  heal. 

Was  evil  not  my  aim,  yet  how  did  I, 

Poor  worm,  presume  to  ape  the  Lord  of  Worlds, 

And  thro'  the  Bad  seek  out  a  way  to  the  Good  ! 

My  fellow  man,  sent  thither  for  his  joy. 
An  End,  a  Self,  within  thy  World  a  World,— 
For  thou  hast  fashion'd  him  a  marvellous  work. 
With  lofty  brow,  erect  in  look,  strange  sense. 
And  cloth'd  him  in  the  garment  of  thy  Beauty, 
And  wondrously  encircled  him  with  wonders  j 
He  hears,  and  sees,  and  feels,  has  pain  and  pleasure : 
He  takes  him  food,  and  cunning  powers  come  forth. 
And  work  and  work,  within  their  secret  chambers. 
And  build  him  up  his  House :  no  royal  Palace 
Is  comparable  to  the  frame  of  Man ! 
And  I  have  cast  them  forth  from  me  by  thousands. 
For  whims,  as  men  throw  rubbish  from  their  door. 
And  none  of  all  these  slain  but  had  a  Mother 
Who,  as  she  bore  him  in  sore  travail. 
Had  claps*d  him  fondly  to  her  fostering  breast  j 
A  Father  who  had  bless'd  him  as  his  pride. 
And  nurturing,  watched  over  him  long  years  : 
If  he  but  hurt  the  skin  upon  his  finger. 
There  would  they  run,  with  anxious  look,  to  bind  it. 
And  tend  it,  cheering  him,  until  it  healed ; 
And  it  was  but  a  finger,  the  skin  o'  the  finger ! 
And  I  have  trod  men  down  in  heaps  and  squadrons. 
For  the  stern  iron  open*d  out  a  way 
To  their  warm  living  hearts. — O  God  ! 
Will  thou  go  into  judgment  with  me,  spare 
My  suffering  people. 

Konig  Ottokar.  180—1. 

Passages  of  this  sort,  scattered  here  and  there  over  Grill- 
parzer's  Plays,  and  evincing  at  least  an  amiable  tenderness  of 
natural  disposition,  make  us  regret  the  more  to  condemn  him* 
In  fact,  we  have  hopes  that  he  is  not  born  to  be  for  ever  a 
Playwright.  A  true  though  feeble  vein  of  poetic  talent  he 
really  seems  to  possess ;  and  such  purit)r  of  heart  as  may  yet, 
with  assiduous  study,  lead  him  into  his  proper  field.  For 
we  do  reckon  him  a  conscientious  man,  and  honest  lover  of 
Art :  nay  this  incessant  fluctuation  in  his  dramatic  schemes  is 
itself  a  good  omen.  Besides  this  Ahnfrau  and  Ottokar^  he  has 
written  two  Dramas,  Sappho  and  Der  Goldene  Vliess  (The 
Golden  Fleece),  on  quite  another  principle  ;  aiming  apparently 
at  some  Classic  model,  or  at  least  at  some  French  reflect  of  such 
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a  model.  SapphOy  which  we  are  sorry  to  learn  is  not  his  last 
piece,  bat  his  second,  appears  to  ns  very  considerably  the  most 
faultless  production  of  his  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  There 
is  a  decree  of  grace  and  simplicity  in  it,  a  softness,  polish  and 

Seneral  ^ood  taste,  little  to  be  expected  from  the  Author  of 
be  Ahnfrau  :  if  he  cannot  bring  out  the  full  tragic  meaning 
of  Sappho's  situation,  he  contrives,  with  laudable  dexterity, 
to  avoid  the  ridicule  that  lies  within  a  single  step  of  it ;  his 
Drama  is  weak  and  thin,  but  innocent,  loveable  ; — nay  the  last 
scene  strikes  us  as  even  poetically  meritorious.  His  Goldene 
Vliess  we  suspect  to  be  of  similar  character,  but  have  not  yet 
found  time  and  patience  to  study  it.  We  repeat  our  hope  of 
one  da^  meeting  Grillparzer  in  a  more  honourable  calling 
than  this  of  Playwright,  or  even  fourth-rate  Dramatist;  which 
titles,  as  was  said  above,  we  have  not  given  him  without  regret ; 
and  shall  be  truly  glad  to  cancel  for  whatever  better  one  he 
may  yet  chance  to  merit. 

but  if  we  felt  a  certain  reluctance  in  classing  Grillparzer 
among  the  Playwrights,  no  such  feeling  can  have  place  with 
rc^rd  to  the  second  name  on  our  list,  that  of  Doctor  August 
Klingemann.  Dr.  Klingemann  is  one  of  the  most  indisputable 
Playwrights  now  extant :  nay  so  superlative  is  his  vigour  in 
this  department,  we  might  even  designate  him  the  Playwright. 
His  manner  of  proceeding  is  quite  different  from  Grillparzer's ; 
not  a  wavering  over-charged  method,  or  combination  of  me* 
thods,  as  the  other's  was ;  but  a  fixed  principle  of  action, 
which  he  follows  with  unflinching  courage:  his  own  mind 
being,  ta  all  appearance,  highly  satisfied  with  it.  If  Grillpar* 
xer  attempted  to  overpower  us,  now  by  the  method  of  Fate, 
now  by  that  of  pompous  action,  and  grandiloquent  or  lachrymose 
sentiment,  heaped  on  us  in  too  rich  abundance,  Klingemann, 
without  neglecting  any  of  these  resources,  seems  to  place  his 
chief  dependence  on  a  surer  and  readier  stay:  on  his  magazines 
of  rosin,  oil-paper,  vizards,  scarlet- drapery,  and  gunpowder. 
What  thunder  and  lightningt  magic-lantern  transparencies, 
death's-heads,  fire-showers,  and  plush  cloaks  can  do, — is  here 
done.  Abundance  of  churchyard  and  chapel  scenes,  in  the 
most  tempestuous  weather ;  to  say  nothing  of  battle-fields^ 
gleams  of  scoured  arms  here  and  there  in  the  wood,  and  even 
occasional  shots  heard  in  the  distance.  Then  there  are  such 
scowls  and  malignant  side-glances,  ashy  palenesses,  stampings, 
and  hysterics,  as  might,  one  would  think,  wring  the  toughest 
bosom  into  drops  of  pity.     For  not  only  are  the  looks  and 

gestures  of  these  people  of  the  most  heart-rending  denscription, 
ut  their  wor^s  ^i^d  feelings  also  (for  Klingemann  is  no  half- 
artist) 
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ftrtist)  are  of  a  piece  with  them:  gorgeous  iaflatiotu,  the 
purest  innooraoei  highest  megoaDimity ;  godlike  sentiment  of 
all  sorts;  everywhere  the  finest  tragic  humour.  The  moral 
too  is  genuine ;  there  is  the  most  anxious  regard  to  virtue ; 
indeed  a  distinct  patronage  both  of  Providence  and  the  Devil. 
In  this  manner,  does  Dr.  Klingemann  compound  his  dramatic 
electuaries,  no  less  cunningly  than  Dr.  Kitcnener  did  his  *  pep- 
tic persuaders ;'  and  truly  of  the  former  we  must  say,  that 
their  operation  is  nowise  unpleasant ;  nay,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  we  have  even  read  these  Plays  with  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction  ;  and  shall  declare  that  if  any  man  wish  to  amuse 
himself  irrationally,  here  is  the  ware  for  his  money. 

Klingemann's  latest  dramatic  undertaking  is  Akasuer ;  a 
purely  original  invention,  on  which  he  seems  to  pique  himself 
somewhat ;  confessing  his  opinion  that,  now  when  the  ^  birth- 
pains '  are  over,  the  character  of  Earner  may  possibly  do 
good  service  in  many  a  future  drama.  We  are  not  prophets, 
or  sons  of  prophets  ;  so  shall  leave  this  prediction  resting  on 
its  own  basis.  Ahasuer,  the  reader  will  he  interested  to  learn, 
is  no  other  than  the  wandering  Jew  or  Shoemaker  of  Jerusalem, 
concerning  whom  there  are  two  things  to  be  remarked.  The 
first  is  the  strange  name  of  this  Shoemaker :  why  do  Klinge- 
mann and  all  the  Germans  call  the  man  A/uisuer,  when  his 
authentic  Christian  name  is  John;  Joannes  a  Tetnporibus 
Christie  or  for  brevity's  sake^  simply  Joannes  a  Tetnporibus  f 
This  should  be  lookea  into.  Our  second  remark  is  of  the  cir^ 
cumstance  that  no  Historian  or  Narrator,  neither'  Schiller, 
Strada,  Thuanus,  Monro,  nor  Dugald  Dalgetty,  makes  any 
mention  of  Ahasuer's  having  been  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Liitzen.  Possibly  they  thought  the  fact  too  notorious  to  need 
mention.  Here,  at  all  events,  he  was ;  nay,  as  We  infers  he 
must  have  been  at  Waterloo  also ;  and  probably  at  Trafi^lgar, 
though  in  which  Fleet  is  not  so  clear  ;  for  he  takes  a  hand  in 
all  great  battles  and  national  emergencies^  at  least  is  witness  of 
them,  being  bound  to  it  by  his  destiny.  Such  k  the  peculiar 
occupation  of  the  wandering  Jew,  as  brought  to  light  in  this 
Tragedy:  his  other  specialties;  that  he  cannot  lodge  above  three 
nights  in  one  place ;  that  he  is  of  a  melancholic  temperament ; 
above  all,  that  he  cannot  die,  not  by  hemp  or  steel,  or  Prussio- 
acid  itself^  but  must  travel  on  till  the  general  consummation* 
are  fomiliar  to  all  historical  readers*  AhasUer's  task  at  this 
Battle  of  Liitzen  seems  to  have  been  a  very  easy  one  :  simply 
to  see  thet  Lion  of  the  North  brought  down ;  not  by  a  cannon-^ 
shot,  as  is  generally  believed^  but  by  the  traitorous  pistol-bullet 
of  oneHeinya  von  Warth^  a  Ugutted  Catholie>  wm  had  pre* 
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teDdeS  to  cksert  fircnn  the  Imperialists,  that  he  tnight  find  some 
sach  omiortaiiitj.  Unfortunatelj,  Heinyn,  directly  after  this 
feat)  hn%  into  a  sleepleag,  half-rabid  state  ;  comes  home  to  Castle 
Warth,  frightens  his  poor  wife  and  worthy  old  noodle  of  a 
Father ;  then  skulks  about,  for  some  time,  now  prayioff,  oftener 
cnrsine  and  swearing ;  till  at  length  the  Swedes  lay  hold  of  htm 
and  kiU  him.  Ahasuer,  as  usual,  is  in  at  the  death :  in  the  interim, 
howeTer^  he  has  saved  Lady  Heinyn  from  drowning,  though 
as  ^ood  as  poisoned  her  with  the  look  of  his  strange  stony  eyes ; 
Una  now  his  business  to  all  appearance  being  over,  he  signifies 
in  strong  language  that  he  must  begone  ;  thereupon,  he  '^  steps 
solemnly  into  the  wood ;  Wasabnrg  looks  after  nim  surprised  ; 
the  rest  kneel  round  the  corpse ;  the  Requiem  faintly  oon- 
tinUes;"  and  what  is  still  more  Surprising,  ^'  the  curtain  falls." 
Sach  is  the  simple  action  and  stem  catastrophe  of  this  Ttaeedy; 
ooncefning  which  it  were  superfluous  for  us  to  speak  iarther  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  We  shall  only  add  that  there  is  a  dreads 
ful  lithographic  print  in  it,  representing  ^  Ludwig  Derrient  as 
Ahaeuer  f  m  that  Very  act  of  '  stepping  solemnly  into  the 
wtiod ;'  and  uttering  these  final  words :  ^  loh  aber  wandle 
weiter—weiter — weiterV  We  have  heard  of  Herr  Derrient 
as  of  the  best  actor  in  Germany  ;  and  can  now  bear  testi- 
mony^ if  there  be  trnth  in  this  plate,  that  he  is  one' of  the 
ablest-bodied  men.  A  most  truculent^  rawboned  figure,  '  with 
bare  legs  and  red  leather  shoes;*  huge  black  beard;  eyel 
turned  maide  out ;  and  uttering  these  extraordinary  words: — 
♦  But  /  go  on— *^Mi'— on  P 

.  Now,  however,  we  must  give  a  glance  at  Klingemann's  other 
chief  performance  in  this  line,  the  tragedy  of  FauH*  Dr* 
Klingemann  admits  that  the  subject  has  been  often  treated;  that 
GoetAe's  Faust  in  particular  has  ^dramatic  points'  (dramatidche 
momente) :  but  the  business  is  to  give  it  an  entire  dramatic 
superficies,  to  make  it  an  ackt  dramatiscAe,  a  'genuinely'  dramatic 
tragedy.  Setting  out  with  thiskudable  intention.  Dr.  Klinge* 
mannhas  produced  a  jPat^^  which  differs  from  that  of  Goethe  in 
more  than  one  particular-  The  hero  of  this  piece  is  not  the  old 
PatLBt,  doctor  m  philosophy ;  driven  desperate  by  the  unoelr- 
tainty  of  hvmah  knowledge :  but  plain  John  Faust,  the  prihter, 
aad  even  the  inventor  of  gunpowder ;  driven  desperate  by  his 
ambitions  temper,  and  a  total  deficiency  of  cash*  He  has  an 
excellent  wife,  an  excellent  blind  father,  both  of  whom  would 
itun  have  him  be  peaceable,  and  work  at  his  trade ;  but  being 
an  adept  in  the  black  art,  he  determines  rather  to  relieve  him* 
self  in  that  way.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  make  a  contract 
irhh  the  Devil,  on  what  we  should  consider  pretty  advantageous 
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terms ;  the  devil  being  bound  to  serve  him  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  and  Faust  at  liberty  to  commit  four  mortal  sins  before 
anj  hair  of  his  head  can  be  harmed.  However ,  as  will  be  seen» 
the  devil  proves  Yorkshire  ;  and  Faust  naturally  enough  finds 
himself  quite  jockeyed  in  the  long  run. 

Another  characteristic  distinction  of  Klingemann  is  his  man- 
ner of  embodying  this  same  Evil  Principle,  when  at  last- he 
resolves  on  introducing  him  to  sight ;  for  all  these  contracts 
and  preliminary  matters  are  very  properly  managed  behind  the 
scenes ;  only  the  main  points  of  the  transaction  being  indicated 
to  the  spectator  by  some  thunder-clap,  or  the  like.  Here  is  no 
cold  mocking  Mephistopheles ;  but  a  swaggering,  Jovial,  West- 
India-looking  *  Stranger/  with  a  rubicund,  indeed  quite  brick* 
coloured  face,  which  Faust  at  first  mistakes  for  the  effect  of 
hard  drinking.  However,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this 
Stranger,  that  always  on  the  introduction  of  any  religious 
topic,  or  the  mention  of  any  sacred  name,  he  strikes  his  glass 
down  on  the  table^  and  generally  breaks  it. 

For  some  time,  after  his  grand  bar^in,  Faust's  affairs  go  on 
triumphantly,  on  the  great  scale,  and  he  seems  to  feel  pretty 
comfortable.  But  the  Stranger  shows  him  *  his  wife,'  Helena, 
the  most  enchanting  creature  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  cruel-* 
hearted, — for  notwithstanding  the  easy  temper  of  her  husband, 
she  will  not  grant  Faust  the  smallest  encouragement,  till  he 
have  killed  Kathe^  his  own  living  helpmate,  against  whom  he 
entertains  no  manner  of  grudge.  Nevertheless,  reflecting  that 
he  has  a  stock  of  four  mortal  sins  to  draw  upon,  and  may  well 
venture  one  for  such  a  prize,  he  determines  on  killing  Kathe. 
But  here  matters  take  a  bad  turn  ;  for  having  poisoned  poor 
Kathe,  he  discovers,  most  unexpectedly,  that  she  is  in  the  family 
way ;  and  therefore  that  he  has  committed  not  one  sin  but  two ! 
Nay,  before  the  interment  can  take  place,  he  is  farther  reduced, 
in  a  sort  of  accidental  self-defence,  to  kill  his  father;  thus 
accomplishing  his  third  mortal  sin;  with  which  third,  as  we  shall 
presently  discover,  his  whole  allotment  is  exhausted,  a  fourth, 
that  he  knew  not  of,  being  already  on  the  score  against  him ! 
From  this  point,  it  cannot  but  surprise  us  that  bad  grows  worse : 
catchpoles  are  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  *  black  masks  dance  round 
him  in  a  most  suspicious  manner,  the  brick-faced  stranger  seems 
to  laugh  at  him,  and  Helena  will  nowhere  make  her  appearance. 
That  the  sympathising  reader  may  see  with  his  own  eyes  how 
poor  Faust  is  beset  at  this  juncture,  we  shall  quote  a  scene  or 
two.  The  first  may,  properly  enough,  be  that  of  those  ^  black 
masks.' 
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Scene  SsvENTa.    AlighiedHall. 

{In  tke  distance  is  heard  quick  dandng-music.     Masks  pass  from  time  to 
time  over  the  Stage,  but  all  dressed  in  black,  and  with  vizards  perfectly 
close.    After  a  pause,  Faust  plunges  wildly  in,  with  aJuU  goblet  in  his 
hand.) 
Faust.     (Rushing  stormfuUy  into  the  foreground,) 

Ha !  Poison,  'stead  of  wine,  that  I  intoxicate  me ! 
Tour  wine  makes  sober — burning  fire  bring  us ! 
0£f  with  your  drink  ! — and  blood  is  in  it  too  ! 

(Shuddering,  he  dashes  the  goblet  from  his  fiand.) 
My  fetber's  blood--rve  drunk  my  fill  of  that ! 

(With  increasing  tumult,) 
Yet  curses  on  him  !  curses,  that  he  begot  me  ! 
Curse  on  my  mother's  bosom,  that  it  bore  me  ! 
Curse  on  the  gossip  crone  that  stood  by  her. 
And  did  not  strangle  me,  at  my  first  scream  ! 
How  could  I  help  this  being  that  was  given  me  ? 
Accursed  art  thou,  Nature,  that  hast  mock'd  me  ! 
Accursed  I,  that  let  myself  be  mock'd  I — 
And  thou,  strong  Being,  that  to  make  thee  sport, 
Enclosedst  the  fire-soul  in  this  dungeon. 
That  so  despairing  it  might  strive  for  freedom — 
Accur. . . .  (He  shrinks  terror-struck,) 

No,  not  the  fourth. . . .  the  blackest  sin ! 
No!  No! 
(In  the  excess  of  his  outbreaking  anguish,  he  hides  his  face  in  his 
hands.) 

O,  I  am  altogether  wretched  ! 

(Three  black  Masks  come  towards  him.) 
First  Mask.     Hey  !  merry  friend ! 
Si5c.  Mask.  Hey  !  merry  brother  ! 

Third  Mask.    (Reiterating  with  a  cutting  tone.)    Merry  f 
Faust.    (Breaking  out  in  wild  humour,  and  looking  round  among 
them.) 
Hey  !  Merry,  then  ! 
First  Mask.  Will  any  one  catch  flies  ? 

Second  Mask.     A  long  life  yet  -,  to  midnight  all  the  way  ! 
Third  Mask.     And  after  that,  such  pleasure  without  end  ! 

(The  music  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  clock  strikes  thrice.) 
Faust.     (Astonished.)     What  is  it  > 

First  Mask.  Wants  a  quarter.  Sir,  of  twelve ! 

Second  Mask.    Then  we  have  time  ! 

Third  Mask.  Aye,  time  enough  for  jigging ! 

First  Mask.    And  not  till  midnight  comes  the  shot  to  pay  ! 
Faust.     (Shuddering.)    What  want  ye  ? 

First  Mask.     (Clasps  his  hand  abruptly.)     Hey !    To  dance  a 
step  with  thee ! 
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Faust.    {Plucks  his  hand  hack.) 

Off!— Fire ! ! 
First  Mask.  Tush !    A  spark  or  so  of  brimstone  ! 

Second  Mask.    Art*  dreaming,  brother  ? 
Third  Mask.  Holla !   Music,  there  ! 

{The  mum  begins  again  in  the  distance,) 
First  Mask.     {Secretly  Umghing,) 

The  spleen  is  biting  him  ! 
Second  Mask.  Hark !  at  the  gallows^ 

What  jovial  footing  of  it ! 
Third  Mask.  Tbitker  must  I !     (Exit.) 

First  Mask.     Below,  too  !  down  in  Purgatory  !  Hear  ye  ? 
Second  Mask.     A  stirring  there?    'Tis  time,  then  !  Hui,  your 

servant ! 
First  Mask.     {To  Faust.)    Till  midnight ! 

{Exeunt  both  Masks  hastily.) 
Faust.     {Clasping  his  brow.)  Ha !  What  begirds  me  here  ? 

{Stepping  vehemently  foncard.) 
Down  with  your  masks  !     {riolent  knocking  without.) 

What  horrid  uproar,  next ! 
Is  madness  coming  on  me  ? — 
VoiCB.     {Fiolejitly,  from  without.)   Open,  in  the  king's  name ! 

{The  music  ceases.     Thunderclap.) 
Faust.     {Staggers  back.) 

I  have  a  heavy  dream  ! — Sure,  Uis  not  doomsday  ? 
Voice.    {As  before.)   Here  is  the  murderer !    Open  !  open*  then ! 
Faust.     {Wipes  his  brow.)     Has  agony  unmanned  me  ? — 

Eighth  Scbnb. 
Bailiffs.  Where  is  he  2  where  ? — * 

From  these  merely  terrestrial  constables,  the  iovial  Strangar 
easily  delivers  Faust :  but  now  comes  the  long-looked-for  tet^' 
d'tete  with  Helena. 

•  Scene  Twelfth. 

(Faust  leads  Helena  on  the  stage.    She  also  is  close-unasked.    The  other 
Masks  withdraw.) 
Faust.    {Warm  and  glowing.)    No  longer  strive,  proud  beauty  ' 
Helena.  ^  Ha,  wild  stormer ! 

Faust.     My  bosom  bums — ! 
Helena.  The  time  is  not  yet  come.' — 

— And  so  forth,  through  four  pages  of  flame  and  ice,  till  at  last, 

'  Faust  (insisting.)     Off  with  the  mask,  then ! 
Helena  {sUU  wilder.)  Hey  !  the  marriage-hour  ! 

Faust.     Off  with  the  mask  ! ! 
Helena.  'Tis  striking !! 

Faust.  One  kiss ! 

Helena  Take  it!? 

{The 
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(The  mmk  and  kead-^htu  JaU  from  her;  and  »he  frtnt  mi  Mm 
from  a  detdh't-kead :  hud  ihnnder  ;  and  the  munc  ends,  at  with  a 
shriek^  in  diuanaTUXs,) 

Faust  {itaggers  back.)    O  Horror  f-— woe ! 
Helena.  The  couch  is  ready,  there ! 

Come,  Bridegroom^  to  thy  fire-nuptials ! 
(She  nnks,  with  a  crathing  thtmderpeal^  into  Ike  ground,  out  of 
which  issue  fames,)* 

All  this  is  bad  enongh  ;  but  mere  childVplav  to  the  •Thir- 
teenth Scene/  the  last  of  this  strange  eveutfiif  history ;  with 
some  parts  of  which  we  propose  to  send  our  readers  weeping  to 
their  beds. 

'Thirteenth  Scene. 

(The  Stbanorr  hurk  Faust,  whose  face  is  deadXy-pdU,  back  io  the 
stagSy  by  the  hedrJ) 

Faust.     Ha,  let  me  fly ! — Come !  Come ! — 
Stranobr.   (with  wild  thundertHg  tone,)  TSs  over  now  ! 

Faust.     That  horrid  visage  ['^throwing  himself,  in  a  tremor, 
on  the  StEANosR^s  breast.)        Thou  art  my  Friend  ! 
Protect  me ! ! 

Stranokb  (laughing  aloud.)     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

«        «        •        «         • 

Faust.  O,  save  me !! 

Stranger  (dutches  him  with  irresistible  force;  whirls  him 
roundj  so  that  Faust's /ace  is  towards  the  spectators^  whilst  his  own 
is  turned  away ;  and  thus  he  looks  at  him^  and  bawls  unth  thundering 
voice  :) 

Tis  I!!— (a  clap  op  thunder.      Faust,  im<^  gestures  of 
deepeU  hotror,  rushes  to  the  ground,  uiterifig  an  inartumkUe  cry.     The 
siJUr,  after  a  pause,  continues,  with  cutting  coolness :) 
Is  that  the  mighty  HeU-subduer, 
That  threatened  me  ? — Ha,  me  !!   (with  highest  contempt.) 

Worm  of  the  dust ! 
I  had  reserved  thy  torment  for — myself!! — 
Descend  to  other  hands,  be  sport  for  slaves — 
Thou  art  too  small  for  me  !! 
Faust  (rises  erects  and  seems  to  recover  his  strength.) 

Am  I  not  Faust  ? 
Stranger.    Thou,  no  ! 
Faust  (riring  m  his  whole  vehemence.) 

Accursed  !    Ha,  I  -am  !    I  am ! 
Down  at  ray  feet ! — I  am  thy  master ! 
Stranger.     No  more  ! ! 
Faust  (wildly.)    More  ?  Ha !     My  Bargain  ? ! 
Stranger.  Is  concluded !! 

IVwBT.    Three  mortal  sins.— 

Stranger. 
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Staangbiu  The  Fourth  too  is  committed!    . 

Faust.     My  wife,  my  child — and  my  old  Father's  blood — ! 
Stranger,  {holds  up  a  Parchment  to  him,) 

And  here  thy  own  ! — 
Faust.  That  is  my  covenant ! 

Stranger.     This  signature — was  thy  most  damning  sin  ! 
Faust  (raging,)     Ha,  spirit  of  lies !!  &c.  &c. 
«        «        «         «         « 

Stranger  {in  highest  fury,)  Down,  thou  accursed  ! 
{He  drags  him  by  the  liair  towards  the  background  ;  at  this  moment^ 
amid  violent  thunder  and  lightning  the  scene  changes  into  a  horrid 
wilderness ;  in  the  background  of  which,  a  y  atoning  Chasm:  into  this  the 
Devil  hurls  Faust ;  on  all  sides  Fire  rains  down,  so  that  the  whole  interior 
of  the  Cavern  seems  burning  :  a  black  veil  descends  over  both,  so  soon  at 
Faust  is  got  under,) 

Faust,  {huzzaing  in  wild  deduce,)     Hai  down  1  Down ! 
{Thunder,  lightning,  and  Jive,     Both  sink.     The  Curtain  falls,)' 

On  considerlflff  all  which  supernatural  transactions*  the  be- 
wildered reader  has  no  theory  for  it,  except  that  Faust  must, 
in  Dr.  Cabanis^  phrase,  have  laboured  under  ^  obstructions  in 
the  epigastric  region/  and  all  this  of  the  Devil,  and  Helena, 
and  so  much  murder  and  carousing,  have  been  nothing  but  a 
waking  dream  or  other  atrabilious  phantasm  ;  and  regrets  that 
the  poor  Printer  had  not  rather  applied  to  some  Abernethy  on 
the  subject,  or  even,  by  one  sufficient  dose  of  Epscm-salt,  on 
his  own  prescription,  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter,  and 
restored  nimself  to  the  bosom  of  his  afflicted  family. 

Such,  then,  for  Dr.  Klingemann's  part,  is  his  method  of  con- 
structing Tragedies ;  to  which  method  it  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
jected that  there  is  a  want  of  originality  in  it;  for  do  not  our  own 
British  Playwrights  follow  precisely  the  same  plan  ?  We  might 
answer  that,  if  not  his  plan,  at  least,  his  infinitely  superior 
execution  of  it,  must  distinguish  Klingemann :  but  we  rather 
think,  his  claim  to  originality  rests  on  a  different  ground.  On 
the  ground,  namely,  of  his  entire  contentment  with  himself 
and  with  this  his  dramaturgy  ;  and  the  cool  heroism  with  which, 
on  all  occasions,  he  avows  that  contentment.  Here  is  no  poor, 
cowering,  underfoot  Playwright,  begging  the  public  for  God's 
sake  not  to  give  him  tne  whipping  which  he  deserves ;  but  a 
bold  perpendicular  Playwright,  avowing  himself  as  such ;  nay 
mounted  on  the  top  of  his  joinery,  and  therefrom  exercising  a 
sharp  critical  superintendence  over  the  German  Drama  gene- 
rally. Klingemann,  we  understand,  has  lately  executed  a  thea- 
trical Tour,  as  Don  Quixote  did  various  Sallies ;  and  thrown 
stones  into  most  German  Playhouses,  and  at  various  German* 
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ttaywritew ;  of  which  we  have  seen  only  hi«  assault  on  Tieck  ; 
a  feat  comparable  perhaps  to  that  *  never-imagined  adventure 
of  the  Windmills.'  Fortune,  it  is  said,  favours  the  brlive  ;  and 
Ae  prayer  of  Bums's  Kilmarnock  weaver  is  not  always 
unheard  of  Heaven.  In  conclusion  we  congratulate  Doctor 
Klingemann  on  his  Manager-dignity  in  the  Dresden  Theatre ; 
a  post  he  seems  made  for,  almost  as  Bardolph  was  for  the 
Eastcheap  waitership. 

But  now,  like  his  own  Ahasuer,  Doctor  Klingemann  must 
*go  on  —  on — on  :*  for  another  and  greater  Doctor  has  been 
kept  too  long  waiting,  whose  seven  beautiful  volumes  of  Dra^ 
nu^iscAe  Werke  might  well  secure  him  a  better  fiite.  Dr. 
Mdlhier,Nof  all  these  Plajrwrights,  is  the  best  known  in  Eng* 
land ;  some  of  his  works  have  even»  we  believe,  been  translated 
into  our  language.  In  his  own  country,  his  fome,  or  at  least 
notoriety,  is  also  supreme  over  all :  no  Playwright  of  thk  age 
makes  such  a  noise  as  Mtkllner;  nay,  many  there  are  who 
affirm  that  he  is  something  far  better  than  a  Playwright. 
Critics  of  the  sixth  and  lower  magnitudes,  in  every  comer  of 
Germany,  have  put  the  question  a  thousand  times :  Whether 
MQUner  is  not  a  Poet  and  Dramatist?  To  which  question,  as 
the  higher  authorities  maintain  an  obstinate  silence,  or  if  much 
pressed,  reply  only  in  groans,  these  sixth-magnitude  men  have 
t>een  obliged  to  make  answer  themselves  ;  and  they  have  done 
It  with  an  emphasis  and  vociferation  calculated  to  dispel  all 
Temaining  doubts  in  the  minds  of  men.  In  Milliner's  mind  at 
ieast  they  have  left  little ;  a  conviction  the  more  excusable,  as 
the  playgoing  vulgar  seem  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  sharing 
it ;  and  thunders  of  applause,  nightly  through  so  many  theatres, 
return  him  loud  acclaim.  Such  renown  is  pleasant  food  for 
the  hungry  appetite  of  a  man,  and  naturally  he  rolls  it  as  a 
trareet  morsel  under  his  tongue  :  but  after  all,  it  can  profit  him 
hut  little  ;  nay,  many  times,  what  is  sugar  to  the  taste  may  be 
«ugar-of-lead  when  it  is  swallowed.  Better  were  it  for  Miill- 
ner^  we  think,  had  fainter  thunders  of  applause,  and  from 
fewer  theatres  greeted  him.  For  what  good  is  in  it,  even 
were  there  is  ho  evil  ?  Though  a  thousand  caps  leap  into  the 
nir  at  his  name,  his  own  stature  is  no  hair's  breadth  higher ; 
^neither  even  can  the  final  estimate  of  its  height  be  thereby  in 
1;Ke  smallest  degree  enlarged.  From  gainsayers  these  greetings 
provoke  only  a  stricter  scrutiny  ;  the  matter  comes  to  be  ac* 
<:urately  known  at  last ;  and  he  who  has  been  treated  with 
ibblish  liberality  at  <me  period,  must  make  up  for  it  by  the 
want  of  bare  necessaries  at  another.  No  one  will  dclny  that 
'DfiUlner  ia  a  person  of  some  considerable  talent:  we  under- 
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ftiiid*  he  kf  or  was  ooce,  a  Lawyer ;  and  can  believe  that  he 
may  hare  acted,  and  talked^  and  written,  very  prettily  in  tliat 
cafaeity :  but  to  set  up  for  a  Poet  was  auite  a  different  enter* 
prise,  in  whicb  we  reckon  that  he  has  aitQg^th^r  mistaken  hi* 
fOid»  and  these  QM>b-cbeers  have  led  him  Jbrther  and  further 
Mray* 

'  Several  years  aso,  <)n  the  &ith  of  very  earnest  reoqmmend'^ 
ation,  it  was  our  lot  to  read  one  of  Dr.  MUllner^s  Tragedies* 
tbe  dldanAterinn ;  with  which,  such  was  its  effect  on  us,  we 
could  wilUngly  enough  have  terminated  our  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  MuUner.  A  palpable  imitation  of  SchiUer^s  Braut  von 
Mussina;  without  any  jphilosophy  or  feeling  that  was  not 
either  perfectly  commonpliEice  or  perfectly  false,  often  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  inflated  indeed  into  a  certain  hoUow  bulk, 
but  altogether  without  greatness ;  being  built  throughout  on 
mere  rant  and  clangour,  and  other  elements  of  the  most  indubi* 
tMe  Prose  :  euch  *a  work  could  not  but  be  aatisfiu^tory  to  us 
respecting  Dr.  Milliner's  genius  as  a  Poet ;  and  time  being 
procious,  and  the  world  wide  enough,  we  had  privately  deter-» 
mined  that  we  and  Dr.  MiQlner  were  each  henceforth  to  pur^ 
sue  his  own  course.  Nevertheless,  so  considerable  has  BeeQ 
the  progress  of  our  worthy  friend,  since  then,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  his  labours  are  again  forced  on  our  notioe  i 
for  we  ri^on  the  existence  of  a  true  Poet  in  any  country  to 
be  so  important  a  fact,  that  even  the  slight  probability  of 
suok  it  worthy  of  invesl^tion.  Aocordiuffly,  we  have  ag^ain 
perused  the  Albanaserinn^  and  along  wiUi  it,  faithfully  ez« 
amined  the  whole  Dramatic  works  of  Mikllner,  published  in 
seven  volumes,  on  beautiful  paper,  in  small  shaoe,  and  every 
way  very  fit  for  handling.  The  whole  tragic  worcs^  we  should 
catber  say ;  for  three  or  four  of  his  comic  performances  suffit 
oiently  eontented  us ;  and  some  two  volumes  of  fiEiroes,  we  eoo? 
fess,  are  still  unread.  We  have  also  carefuUv  gone  through^ 
and  with  much  less  difficulty,  the  Prefaces,  Appendixes,  and 
other  rarose  sheets,  wherein  the  Author  exhibits  the  ^ffta 
Hbeiltr  defends  himself  from  unjust  criticisms,  imports  iuet 
ones^  or  himself  makes  snoh.  The  toils  of  this  task  we  shall 
not  magnify,  well  knowing  that  man'e  life  is  a  fight  thrbugbouti 
cnly  bavii^  now  gathered  what  light  is  to  be  had  on  thb 
matter,  we  proceed  to  speak  forth  our  verdict  thereon ;  fondly 
hoping  that  we  ^11  then  have  done  with  it,  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

Dr.  Milliner,  then,  we  OMist  take  libertv  to  believe,  in  sptte 
of  all  that  has  been  said  or  sung  on  the  aubject^  is  no  Dnom^ 
<ist;  haane^Kf  writtai  a  Tzagedy,  And  oi  all  hnoiui  ottimt^ 
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Uttty^  wS]  Jitrer  writt'oti».  Qroundv  fov  thit  iMumh,  negate 
o^fMcnion,  did  the  <  burden  of  proof  lie  cliiefljr  on  our  nde,  y^i^ 
Slight  state  in  extreme  abandABoe.  There  it  one  ground,  how«» 
ever,  whiob,  if  oar  observation  be  correet,  would  virtualljr 
indode  all  the  rest«  Dr.  MtillnMr's  wliole  soul  and  obaraoteiv 
to  the  deepest  root  we  can  trace  of  it,  leemt  proeaio,  not^ 
poetical;  hit  Dramas,  therefore,  like  whatever  else  he  pro* 
ducts,  must  be  manufactured,  not  created  ;  nieiy  we  think  that 
his  principle  of  manufiM^ture  is  itself  rather  a  poor  and  second-* 
hand  one.  Vain  were  it  for  any  reader  to  search  in  these  sev^n* 
volumes  for  an  opinion  any  deeper  or  clearer,  a  sentiment  any  finer 
or  h%ber,  than  may  conveniently  belong  to  the  commonest  prao- 
tiang  advocate  :  except  stilting  heroics,  which  the  man  himself 
half  knows  to  be  false,  and  eveiy  other  man  easily  waives  aside, 
theie  is  nothing  here  to  disturb  the  quiescence  of  either  heart 
or  heed.  This  man  is  a  Doctor  Utriusque  Jum^  most  probably 
of  good  juristic  talent ;  and  nothing  more  whatever.  Hia 
language  too,  all  accurately  measur^  into  feet,  and  good 
oarrent  German,  so  far  as  a  foreigner  may  judge,  bears  nmilar 
testimony^  Except  the  rhyme  and  metre  it  exhibits  no  poetical 
symptom  :  without  being  verbose,  it  is  essentially  mea^e  and 
watery ;  no  idiomatic  expressiveness,  no  melody,  no  virtue  of 
any  kind ;  the  commonest  vehicle  for  the  commonest  meaning.* 
Not  that  our  Doctor  is  destitute  of  metaphors  and  other  rhe« 
torical  fartheranees }  but  that  these  also  are  of  the  most  trivial 
ekaracter :  old  threadbare  material,  scoured  up  into  a  state  of 
shabby-gefitility ;  mostly  turning  on  Might*  and  *  darkness;* 
*  flashes  through  clouds,'  ^fire  of  heart*'  *  tempest  of  eoul/ 
and  the  Hke,  which  can  profit  no  man  or  woman.  In  shorty 
we  BOUBt  repeat  it.  Dr.  Milliner  has  yet  to  show  that  there  is 
any  particle  of  poetic  metal  in  him ;  that  Ms  genius  is  other 
Aaa  a  sober  dajr-pit,  from  which  good  bricks  may  be  made  ; 
but  where,  to  loox  fbr  gold  or  diamonds  \V^re  sheer  waste  of 
labour. 

When  we  think  kA  our  own  Maturin  and  Sheridan  Knowles^ 
tnd  the  gala-day  of  popularity  which  they  also  once  enjoyed 
wltVi  us.  We  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  genus  under  which  Dr» 
MCkllner  is  to  be  included  in  critical  physiology.  Nevertheless, 
in  marking  hVm  as  a  distinct  Pktywright,  we  are  bound  to 
menticm  that  in  general  intellectual  talent  he  shows  himself 
rery  considerably  superior  to  his  two  German  brethren.  He 
has  a  much  better  taste  than  Klingemann ;  rejectii^  the  aid 
tf  plosh  and  gunpowder,  we  may  say  altogether  j  is  fevefl  at 
the  pains  to  rhyme  great  part  of  his  Tragedies;  and  on'  the 
whoie>'  writes- witb  a  certam  -cakt  and  'decorous  cbmposnre,  to- 
-.- -  1 2  which 
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which  the  Dresden  Manager  seems  totally,  indiflferent.  Hot^ 
oyer,  he  appears  to  surpass  Grillparzer,  as  well  as  Klingemann, 
in  a  certain  force  both  of  judgment  and  passion ;  which  indeed 
18  no  very  mjghty  affiur ;  Grillparzer  being  naturally  but  a 
tr^ble-pipe  in  these  matters ;  and  Klingefnann  blowing  through 
such  an  enormous  coach-horn^  that  the. natural  note  goes  for 
nothing,  becomes  a  mere  vibration  in  that  all-subdiiing  volume 
of  sound.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  singular  enough  that  neither 
Grillparzer  nor  Klingemann  should  be  nearly  so  tough  reading 
as  MtQlner,  which,  however,  we  declare  to  be  the  fact.  As  to 
Klingemann,  he  is  even  an  amusing  artist;  there  is  suck  a 
brislaiess  and  heart  in  him  ;  so  rich  is  he,  nay  so  exuberant  in 
riches,  so  full  of  explosions,  fire-flashes,  execrations,  and  all 
manner  of  catastrophes :  and  then,  good  soul^  he  asks  no  at- 
tention from  us,  knows  his  trade  better  than  to  dream  of  ask- 
ing any.  Grillparzer  again  is  a  sadder  and  perhaps  a  wiser 
companion  ;  long-winded  a  little,  but  peaceable  and  soft- 
hearted :  his  melancholy,  even  when  he  pules,  isTin  the  highest 
degree  inoffensive,  and  we  can  often  weep  a  tear  or  two  /or 
him,  ifnot  with  him.  But  of  all  Tragedians,[may  the  indulgent 
Heavens  deliver  us  from  any  farther  traflSc  with  Dr.  Miillner ! 
This  is  the  lukewarm,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  dther  cold  or 
hot.  Mullner  will  not  keep  us  awake,  while  we  read  him ; 
yet  neither  will  he,  like  Klingemann,  let  us  fairly  get  asleep. 
Ever  and  anon,  it  is  as  if  we  came  into  some  smooth  quiescent 
OQuntry ;  and  the  soul  flatters  herself  that  here  at  last  a^e 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  back  on  her  cushions,  the  eyes  mean- 
while, like  two  safe  postillions,  comfortably  conducting  her 
through  that  flat  region,  in  which  are  nothing  but  flax-crops 
and  milestones ;  and  ever  and  anon  some  jolt  or  unexpected 
noise  fatally  disturbs  her  ;  and  looking  out,  it  is  no  waterfall 
or  mountain  chasm,  but  only   the  vallainous  highway,  and 

aualls  of  October  wind.  To  speak  without  figure,  Dr, 
iillner  does  not  seem  to  us  a  singularly  oppressive  writer ; 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason  :  that  he  hovers  too  near  the  verge 
of  good  writix^ ;  ever  tempting  us  with  some  hope  that  here  is 
a  touch  of  poetry  ;  and  ever  msappointing  us  with  a  touch  of 
pure  Prose«  A  stately  sentiment  comes  tramping  forth  with  a 
clank  that  sounds  poetic  and  heroic  :  we  start  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation,  waiting  to  reverence  the  heavenly  guest ;  and,  alas, 
he  proves  to  be  but  an  old  stager  dressed  in  new  buckram,  a 
stager  well  known  to  us,  nay  often  a  stager  that  has  already 
been  drummed  out  of  most  well-regulated  communities.  So 
is  it  ever  with  Dr.  Mullner :  no  feeling  can  be  traced  much 
deeper  in  him  than  the  tongue ;  or  perhaps  when  we  search 
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more  strictly,  instead  of  an  ideal  of  beauty,  we  shall  find 
some  vague  aim  after  strength,  or  in  defect  of  this,  after  meM 
aze.  -And  yet  how  cunningly  he  manages  the  counterfeit !  A 
most  plausible^  fair-spoken,  close-shaven  inau ;  a  man  whom 
yon  must  not,  for  decency's-sake,  throw  out  of  the  window; 
and  yet  you  feel  that  beina  |)alpably  a  Turk  in  grain,  his 
intents  are  wicked  and  not  charitaole ! 

But  the  grand  question  with  regard  to  Milliner,  as  with 
regard  to  these  other  Playwrights,  is :  where  lies  his  peculiar 
'sleight  of  hand  in  this  craft  ?  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  find 
out  his  secret, — his  recipe  for  })lay-making ;  and  communicate 
the  same  for  behoof  of  tne  British  nation.  Milliner's  recipe  is 
no  mysterious  one ;  floats,  indeed,  on  the  very  surface ;  might 
even  be  taught,  one  would  suppose,  on  a  few  trials,  to  the 
humblest  capacity.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  Zacha- 
rias  Werner,  and  some  short  allusion,  m  our  First  Number,  to 
a  highly  terrific  piece  of  his,  entitled  The  Twenty-fourth  of 
February,  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  matter  may  w 
found  ID  Madame  de  Stael's  Allemagne;  in  the  Chapter  which 
treats  of  that  infatuated  Zacharias  generally.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  Swiss  peasant  and  bankrupt,  called  Kurt  Kuruh,  if  we 
mistake  not;  and  of  his  wife,  and  a  rich  travelling  stranger, 
lodged  with  them  ;  which  latter  is,  in  the  night  of  the  Twentv- 
fourth  of  February,  wilfully  and  feloniously  murdered  by  tne 
two  former,  and  proves  himself  in  the  act  of  dying  to  be 
their  own  only. son,  who  had  returned  home  to  make  them 
all  comfortable,  could  they  only  have  had  a  little  patience. 
But  the  foul  deed  is  already  accomplished,  with  a  rusty  knife 
or  scythe ;  and  nothing  of  course  remains  but  for  the  whole 
batcb  to  go  to  perdition.  For  it  was  written,  as  the  'Arabs 
say,  *  on  the  iron  leaf : '  these  Kuruhs  are  doomed  men ;  old 
Kuruh,  the  grand&ther,  had  committed  some  sin  or  other; 
for  which,  like  the  sons  of  Atreus,  his  descendants  are  *  pro- 
secuted with  the  utmost  rigour :'  nay,  so  punctilious  is  Destiny, 
that  this  very  Twenty-fourth  of  February,  the  day  when  that 
old  sin  was  enacted,  is  still  a  fatal  day  with  the  family ;  and 
this  very  knife  or  scythe,  the  criminal  tool  on  that  former  oc- 
casion, 18  ever  the  instrument  of  new  crime  and  punishment; 
the  Kuruhs,  during  all  that  half  century,  never  having  carried 
it  to  the  smithy  to  make  hobnails ;  but  kept  it  hanging  on  a 
peg,  most  injudiciously  we  think,  almost  as  a  sort  of  bait  and 
bonus  to  Satan,  a  ready-made  fulcrum  for  whatever  ma- 
chinery he  might  bring  to  bear  against  them.  This  is  the 
tragic  lesson  taught  in  Werner's  Twenty-fourth  of  February  ; 
and!  a0>tfae  whole  dramatis  persona  are  either  stuck  through 
^     .  with 
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widi  old  Iroor  Qp  banged  in  beidpi  it  b  8i)rdj  taught  With  tooMt 
coD«id€nibIe  emphiisis. 

Werner's  Play  was  brought  out  at  Weimari  in  1809 ;  under 
the  direction  or  permiBdon^  as  he  bragSj  of  the  gteat.  Goethe 
hijnBelf ;  -and  oeems  to  have  produced  no  feint  impression  on  m 
discerning  public.  It.  is»  in  fact,  a  piece  nowise  destitute  o£ 
substance  and  a  certain  coarse  vigour ;  and  if  ahy  one  has  so 
obstinate  a  heart  that  he  must  absolutely  stand  in  a  slaughter- 
house^  or  within  wind  pf  the  gallows  before  tears  will  ccHne,  it 
may  have  a  very  comfortable  effect  on  him*  One  symptom  of 
merit  it  must  be  admitted  to  exhibiti — an  adaptation  to  the 

feneral  taste  ;  for  the  small  fibre  of  originality^  which  exists 
ere^  has  already  shot  forth  into  a  whole  wooa  of  imitations^ 
We  understand  that  the  Fate-line  is  now  auite  an  established 
branch  of  draooatio  business  in  Germany :  tney  have  their  Pate** 
dramatists,  just  as  we  have  our  gingham-weaversi  and  inkle^ 
Weavers.  6f  this  Fate-manufacture  we  have  already  seen  one 
sample  in  Orillparter's  Ahnfrau :  but  by  hr  the  most  exten* 
sive  Fate-manufacturef,  the  head  and  prince  of  all  Fate^ra-* 
matistsi  is  the  Doctor  Mullner>  at  present  under  consideration* 
Milliner  deals  in  Fate  and  Fate  only  ;  it  is  the  basis  and  staple 
of  his  whole  tragedy-goods :  cut  off  thb  one  principle^  you 
annihilate  his  raw  material^  and  he  can  manufacture  no  more. 

MtQluer  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Werner  ;  but,  we 
think,  not  half  warmly  enough.  Werner  was  in  fisict  the 
making  of  him ;  great  as  he  has  now  become,  our  Doctor  Is 
nothing  but  a  mere  misletoe  growing  from  that  poor  oaki^  itself 
already  half-dead ;  had  there  been  no  Twenty^fdurih  6f  fe^ 
bruarVf  there  were  then  no  Ttoenty-ninth  of  Februaryj  no 
Sokuidt  no  Albandserinnt  most  probably  no  K3nig  Ynpird4 
For  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  Dr.  Mftllner,  already  a  mid- 
dle*aged|  and  as  yet  a  perfecly  undramatic  man,  began  odsineaa 
with  a  direct  copy  of  this  Twenty -fourth  ;  a  thing  proceeding 
by  Destiny,  and  ending  in  murder,  by  a  knife  or  scythe,  as  in 
the  Kuruii  case ;  with  one  improvement,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  grinding-stone  introduced  into  the  scene,  and  the  speo^ 
tatof  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the  knife  previously  vrhetted. 
The  Author  too  was  honest  enough  publicly  to  admit  his  imi^ 
tation ;  for  he  named  this  Play,  the  Twenty-ninth  of  February  ; 
and,  in  his  Preiace,  gave  thanks,  though  somewhat  reluGtantly> 
to  Werner,  as  to  his  master  and  originator.  For  some  inscm* 
table  reason,  this  Twenty-^iinth  was  not  sent  to  the  greens 
gifocer,  but  became  popular :  there  was  even  the  weakest  of 
parodies  written  on  it.  entitled  Sumenides  Dikter  (Eumenidei 
GlooiBy)^  which  MiilW  has  reprictted;  there  was  Jikeyrise 
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**a  Wkli  aEpresBed^  tint  tke  terminatioa  might  be  maide  jbjm»f 
not  gneront ;  with  which  wish  also  the  indeiJitigable  wright  hai 
ooinplicd ;  atid  eoi  for  the  benefit  of  weak  nerres,  we  have  the 
TFa&n  (Delusion),  which  still  ends  in  teto's,  but  glad  onee.  In 
shorty  out  Dootor  has  a  pecoEar  merit  with  this  Twenty^ninih 
of  Ub;  for  who  but  he  dould  hare  out  a  second  and  a  third 
face  on  the  ftame  cherrt-tftone,  said  cherrystone  having  first  to 
be  borrowed^  or  indeed  half-stolen  ? 

At  tbis  point,  however.  Dr.  Milliner  apparently  began  to 
set  up  for  hiiBBelf ;  and  ever  henceforth  lie  endeavours  to 
persimde  his  own  mind  and  ours  that  his  debt  to  Werner  ter-^ 
minates  here.  Nevertheless  clear  it  is  that  fresh  debt  wie 
ererf  day  contracting.  For  had  not  this  one  Wemereftn  idet^ 
talen  complete  hold  of  the  Doctor's  mind 5 — so  that  he  was  not 
only  quite  poesessed  with  it,  but  had,  we  might  say,  no  other 
tragic  idea  whatevof  1  That  a  man,  on  a  certain  day  of  ther 
month)  shall  fiill  into  crime ;  for  which  an  invisible  Fate  shaH 
silently  pursue  him  ;  punishing  the  transgression,  most  pro^ 
bably  on  the  stame  day  of  the  month,  annually  (unless,  as  iii 
the  Tweniy^ninth^  it  be  leap-year,  and  Fate  in  thn  may  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  bilked)  ;  ana  never  resting  till  the  poor  Wight 
himself,  and  perhaps  his  last  descendant,  shall  be  swept  away' 
w\th  the  besom  of  destruction:  such,  more  or  less  disguised,  fre- 
quenlly  without  any  di^uise,  is  the  tragic  essence,  the  titsfl 

Erincijple,  natural  or   galvanic  we  are  not  deciding,  of  all 
^r.  Mdllner's  Dramas.l  Thus,  in  that  everlasting  Twenty^inthr 
of  February 9  we  have  the  principle  in  its  naked  state  :  some 
old  Woodcutter  or  Forester  has  fallen  into  deadly  sin  with 
bis  wife*ii  sister,  long  ago,  on  that  intercalary  day  ;  and  so  his 
whofe  progeny  must,  wittingly  or  unwittmgly,  proceed  in- 
incest  mid  murder ;  the  day  of  the  catastrophe  regularly  oc« 
eurrlng,  livery  four  years,  on  that  same  Twenty-ninth;  till 
happily  the  whole  are  mardei'ed,  and  there  is  an  end.     80 
lOrewis^  in  the  Sckuld  (Guilt),  tt  much  more  ambitious  per- 
fortnance,  we  have  exactly  the  same  d(>ctrine  of  an  anniversary  $ 
laid  the  interest  once  more  turns  on  that  delicate  business  of 
murder  and  incest.     In  the  Albandserinn  (Fair  Albanese), 
agaitii  ^Vuch  may  have  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  being  Mdllw 
fler's  best  Play,  we  find  the  Fate-theory  a  little  coloured  ;  as 
if  the  drug  hiid  b^un  to  disgust,  ftnd  the  Doctor  Would  Wie 
it  in  a  sportful  <yf  syrup  t  it  is  a  dying  mun'^  curse  that  ope- 
rates on  the  criminal ;  which  curse,  being  strengthened  by  » 
81X1  of  very  old  standing  in  the  family  of  the  cursee,  tiikes  sln*^. 
galiijreibct}  the  parties  only  weathering  parrickle,  fratricide^ 
aad  tkm  cU  itofy  of  inoeet^  by  two  e^lAmiiishmenfB)  and  two 
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very  decisive  self-murders.  Nay,  it  seems  as  if  our  Dbotor 
positively  could  liot  act  at  all  without  this  Fate*panacea :  m. 
Kontg  Yngurdy  we  misht  almost  think  that  he  haa  made  suet 
an  attempt,  and  found  that  it  would  not  do.  This  Kdnig. 
Yngurdy  an  imi^nary  Peasant-King  of  Norway,  is  meant,  aS'. 
we  are  kindly  informed,  to  present  us  with  some  adiim-* 
bration  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  truly,  for  the  two  or 
three  first  Acts,  he  goes  along  with  no  small  gallantry,  iit 
what  drill-sergeants  call  a  dashing  or  swashing  style ;  a  very 
virtuous  kind  of  man,  and  as  bold  as  Ruy  Diaz  or  any  other 
Christian:  when  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  battle,  far  on  ia 
the  Play,  he  is  seized  with  some  caprice,  or  whimsical  qualm  ; 
retires  to  a  solitary  place,  among  rocks,  and  there,  in  the  most 

Satuitous  manner,  delivers  himself  over,  viva  voce,  to  the 
evil ;  who  indeed  does  not  appear  personally  to  taken  seisiii 
of  him,  but  yet,  as  afterwards  comes  to  light,  has  with  great 
readiness  accepted  the  gift.  For  now  Yngurd' grows  dread- 
fully sulky  and  wicked,  does  little  henceforth  but  bully  men 
and  kill  them ;  till  at  length,  the  measure  of  his  iniquities 
bein^  full,  he  himself  is  bullied  and  killed ;  and  the  Author^ 
carried  through  by  this  his  sovereign  tragic  elixir,  contrary  to 
expectation,  terminates  his  piece  with  reasonable  comfort. 
^  This,  then,  is  Dr.  Milliner's  dramatic  mptery ;  this  is  the 
one  patent  hook  by  which  he  would  hang  his  clay  tragedies  on 
the  upper  spiritual  world ;  and  so  establish  for  himself  a  free 
communication,  almost  as  if  by  block-and-tackle,  betweenJbiie 
visible  Prose  Earth  and  the  invisible  Poetic  Heaven,  tjiie 
greater  or  less  merit  of  this  his  invention,  or  rather  improve- 
ment, for  Werner  is  the  real  patentee,  has  given  rise,  we  un- 
derstand, to  extensive  argument.  The  small  deer  of  criticism 
seem  to  be  much  divided  in  opinion  on  this  point ;  and  the 
higher  orders,  as  we  have  statea,  declining  to  throw  any  light 
whatever  on  it,  the  subject  is  still  mooting  with  great  anima- 
tion. For  our  own  share,  we  confess  that  we  incline  to  rank 
it  as  a  recipe  for  dramatic  tears,  a  shade  higher  than  the  Page's 
split  onion  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Craftily  hid  in  the 
handkerchief,  this  onion  was  sufficient  for  the  deception  of 
Cliristopher  Sly;  in  that  way  attaining  its  obiect ;  which,  also^ 
the  Fate-invention  seems  to  have  done  with  the  Christopher 
Slys  of  Germany,  and  these  not  one  but  many,  and  therefore 
somewhat  harder  to  deceive.  To  this  onion-superiority  we 
think  Dr.  M.  is  fairly  entitled  j  and  with  this  it  were,  perhaps* 
good  for  him  that  he  remained  content^ 

^  Dr.  Miillner's  Fate-scheme  has  be«n  attacked  by  certain  of 
his  trftducers  on  the  score  of  its  hostility  to  Uie  Christian  reli- 
gion* 
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S'o&.  LB^^ahis^,  indeed,  should  we  reckon  the  ooBditaon  of 
ue  Christian  religion  to  be,  could  Dr.  Milliner's  play-joinery, 
produce  any  perceptible  effect  on  it.  Nerertheless,  we  may 
remark,  since  the  matter  is  in  hand^  that  this  buriness  of  Fate 
does  seem  to  us  nowise  a  Christian  doctrine;  not  even  a  Maho- 
metan  or  Heathen  one.  The  Fate  of  the  Greeks,  though  a 
fdse,  was  a  lofty  hypothesis,  and  harmonized  sufBciently  with 
the  whole  sensual  and  material  structure  of  their  theology  :  a 
ground  of  deepest  black,  on  which  that  gorgeous  phantasmagoria 
wafl^fitly  enough  jointed.  Besides,  with  them,  the  avenging  Power 
dwelt,  at  least  in  its  visible  manifestations,  among  £e  high 
placet  o{  the  earth ;  visiting  only  kingly  houses,  and  worm's 
crimiaals,  from  whom  it  might  be  supposed  the  wtrld,  but  for 
sach  miraculous  interferences,  could  have  exacted  no  vengeance* 
or  found  no  protection  and  purification.  Never,  that  we  recol- 
lect of,  did  tne  Erinnyes  become  mere  sheriffs-officers,  and  Fate 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  haling  poor  drudges  to  the  treadmill  for 
robberv  of  henroosts^  or  scattering  the  earth  with  steel-traps  to 
keep  down  poaching.  And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
revealed  Providence  of  these  days ;  that  power  whose  path  is 
emphaticaUjr  through  the  great  deep;  his  doings  and  plans 
manifested,  in  completeness,  not  by  the  year,  or  by  the  century, 
on  in4^iduals  or  on  nations,  but  stretching  through  eternity^ 
and  over  the  infinitude  which  he  rules  and  sustains  ? 

But  there  needs  no  recourse  to  theological  arguments  lor 
judging  this  Fate-tenet  of  Dr.  Milliner's.     Its  value,  as  a  dra- 
matic principle,  may  be  estimated,  it  seems  to  us,  by  this  one 
oonuderation  :  that  in  these  days  no  person  of  either  sex  in  the 
slightest  degree  believes  it ;  that  Dr.  Milliner  himself  does  not 
beneve  it.    We  are  ^not  contending  that  fiction  should  become 
fiKTt,  or  that  no  dramatic  incident  is  genuine  unless  it  could  be 
sworn  to  before  a  jury  ;  but  simply  that  fiction  should  not  be 
fidsehood  mid  delirium.     How  shall  any  one,  in  the  drama,  or 
in  poetry  of  any  sort,  present  a  consistent  philosophy  of  life, 
which  is  the  soul  and  ultimate  essence  of  all  poetry,  if  he  and 
every  mortal  knew  that  the  whole  moral  basis  of  his  ideal  world 
is  a  lie?     And  is  it  other  than  a  lie  that  man's  life  is,  was,  o^. 
could  be,  grounded  on  this  pettifojgging  principle  of  a  Fate  that 
pursues  woodcutters  and  cowherds  with  miraculous  visitations, 
on  Btated  days  of  the  month,  can  we,  vnth  any  profit,  hold  the 
nairror  up  to  Nature  in  tins  wise  ?    When  our  mirror  is  no 
mirror,  but  only  as  it  were  a  nursery  saucepan,  and  that  loi^ 
since  grown  rusty  ?  .       .  ' 

We  might  add,  were  it  of  any  moment  in  this  case,  that  we 
ledboa  Dr.  MuUner'a  tragic  knack  altogether  insufficient  for  a 
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alill  nioi^  ooiiiplr«iieiiBiTe  re^wn ;  sifhply  for  the  reft«m  that  b 
ii  a  knaoki  a  recipe,  or  aeoret  of  the  ortift,  whioh^  could  it  be 
never  so  excellent,  must  by  repeated  use  degenerate  jnto  a  man-* 
xieriBnl>  and  thetefor^  into  a  nuisance.  But  herein  lies  the  difi 
&rence  between  creation  and  manufacture :  the  latter  has  its 
manipulations,  its  secret  processes,  which  can  be  learned  by 
apprenticeship  ;  the  former  has  not.  For  in  poetry  we  have 
heard  of  no  secret  possessing  the  smallest  effectual  virtue,  ei* 
oept  this  one  general  secret :  that  the  poet  be  a  man  of  a  purer^ 
higher,  richer  nature  than  other  men;  which  higher  nature 
sllall  itself)  after  earnest  inquiry,  have  taught  him  the  proper 
form  for  embodying  its  inspirations,  as  indeed  the  impenshable 
beauty  of  th«ge  will  shine,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  through 
any  form  whatever* 

Had  Dr.  Milliner  any  visible  pretension  to  this  last  fffeat 
secret,  it  might  be  a  duty  to  dwell  longer  and  more  gravely  on 
his  minor  ones,  however  &lse  and  poor.  As  he  has  no  such 
pretension,  it  appears  to  us  that  for  the  present  we  may  take 
ou#  leave*  To  give  any  further  analysis  of  his  individual  dra^ 
mas  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  a  stupid  and  thankless  one.  A 
Harrison*s  watch,  though  this  too  is  but  an  earthly  machine, 
may  be  taken  asunder  with  some  prospect  of  scientific  advan* 
tage ;  but  who  would  spend  time  in  screwing  and  unsorewing 
the  mechanism  of  ten  pepper^^mills  f  Neither  shall  we  ofl«r  any 
extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  diction  and  sentiment  that  feigns 
id  these  dramas.  We  have  said  already  that  it  is  fair^  well^. 
drdered  stage^sentiment  this  of  his;  that  the  diction  too  is  good^ 
well-itea&ned,  grammatical  diction  ;  no  fault  to  be  found  witlv 
either,  except  that  they  pretend  to  be  poetry,  and  are  through^ 
out  the  most  unadulterated  proee<  To  exhibit  this  ^1  in 
Extracts  would  be  a  vain  undertaking.  Not  the  few  sprigs  of 
heath,  but  the  thoiisand  acres  of  it,  characterise  the  wilderness/ 
L^tanyone  who  covets  a  trim  heath-nosegay  clutch  at  random 
into  MUllnef's  seven  volumes  i  fot  ourselves,  vre  would  not  deal 
further  in  that  article. 

Besides  his  dramatic  laboui's,  Dr«  Miillber  is  known  to  the* 
public  as  a  journalist.  For  some  c(msiderable  time,  he  haa 
edited  a  literary  newsp^r  of  his  own  originating,  the  Mitter^ 
nacht-Blatt  (Midnight  Paper);  stray  leaves  of  which  we  ooaa« 
sionally  look  into.  In  this  last  capacity^  we  are  hatip}r  to  ob* 
serve,  he  shows  to  much  more  advantage :  indeed,  the  joiinial*^ 
istie  office  seems  quite  natural  to  him  ;  and  would  he  take  any 
advice  .from  us,i  which  he  will  not,  here  were  the  arena  in  vrhielif- 
and  not  in  the  ii'ate-drama,  h^  would'  exclusively  continue  to 
leuoe,  fJM*  his  bread  or  gl^.    Ho  i«  tl0t  Without  a  vein  of  smalk 
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^t;  s  dertem  dfa^ree  of  drolldry'tiiele  ii^  anH  grinnitog^  Ualfi 
xiiible^  kalf-impacknt ;  he  has  it  iair  hand  at  tite  feebler  sort 
9i  Utbpoon:  tne  Qennan  Jde  Millers  also  eeem  familiar  t6 
^im,  and  his  skill  in  th«  riddk  b  respectable ;  eo  that  alto^ 
tfetl^r,  as  we  said,  he  makes  a  superior  figure  in  this  lifie)  trhich 
mdeed  is  but  despicably  managed  in  Germany,  and  his  Miiier^ 
nadU-Blatt  lA^  by  seyeral  d^rees,  the  most  readable  paper  of 
its  kkd  we  meet  with  in  that  country.  Not  that  we,  in  the 
abstract,  much  admire  Dr.  Miillnet's  nei^spaper  ptooedure; 
his  style  is  merdy  the  common  tavei^n-style,  lamihar  enon^ 
in  our  own  periodical  literature ;  riotous,  olustering,  With  some 
^inetnre  of  blackguardism;  a  half-dishonest  styl^,  and  stneltl 
ecmsiderably  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquor.  Neither  do  wi 
And  that  there  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  valuable  knowledge  of 
opinion  communicated  in  the  Midnight  Paper  \  indeed,  except  it 
be  the  knowledge  and  opinion  that  Dr.  Miillner  i$  a  great  dramaf^ 
tist,  and  that  all  who  presume  to  think  otherwise  are  insuiBcieilt 
members  of  society,  We  cannot  charge  our  memory  with  having 

githered  any  knowledge  from  it  whatever.  It  ma^  be  too  that 
r«  Milliner  is  not  perfectly  ori^nal  in  his  journalistic  manner  f 
we  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  hishght  were,  to  a  certaht  extent,  a 
borrowed  one ;  a  rushlight  kindled  at  the  great  pitch  link  of 
OBT  own  Blackwood* 8  Magazine,  But  on  this  point  We  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  decide. 

One  of  Milliner's  regular  journalistic  articles  is  the  Kfxe^s^ 
ieitungj  or  War^-intelligence,  of  all  the  paper-battles,  feuds, 
defianoBB^  and  private  assassinations,  chiefly  dramatic,  which 
occur  in  the  more  distracted  portion  of  the  Qerman  Literary* 
Recmblic.  This  Kriegizeitung  Dr.  Mttllner  evidently  writes 
with  great  pnsto,  in  a  lively  braggadocio  manner,  especiallj^ 
when  tOQi^hing  on  his  own  exploits ;  tet  to  us,  it  is  hr  tne  most 
melancholy  part  of  the  Mitt&rnachUBlatL  Alas  !  thid  is  not 
what  WB  search  for  in  a  German  newspaper;  hoW  •  Hen* 
Sapphir/  or  Herr  Carbuncle,  6t  to  many  other  Herrett  Dous- 
terswivel,  are  all  busily  molesting  one  another  I  We  ourselves 
are  pacific  men  %  make  a  point  '  16  shun  discrepant  circled 
rather  than  seek  them  :*  and  how  sad  is  it  to  hear  of  so  many 
iUnetrious-obscute  persons  living  in  foreign  parts,  and  heaf 
.cnly,  what  was  well  known  without  hearing,  that  they  akoafe 
hutinct  with  the  spirit  of  Batan  !  For  What  is  the  bone  tfaatf 
these  Journalists,  in  BerUii  and  elsewhere,  afe  Worrying  over  ; 
wfiat  is  dke  nhimate  purpose  of  all  this  barking  and  snarling  ?. 
Sheer  love  of  ^ght5  you  would  bay ;  simply  to  make  on6  an*^ 
otber'a  )ik  a  iitO^  iMttet^M*,  as  If  Fate  hftd  not  tieen  c^oss  enouglr 
lotli#  hBppm  of  tliatd;  W«#th«re  &ay  t)ejrcept{ble  }ak^fs^ 
.  •  of 
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of  dispate,  tiny  doctrine  to  acdvocate,  even  a  &]se  one,  H  wonld 
be  sometfaing ;  but  bo  fkr  as  we  can  discover,  whether  from 
Sapphire  and  Company,  or  the  *  Nabob  of  Weissenfels,*  (our 
own  worthy  Doctor,)  there  is  none.  And  is  this  their  appointed 
Ainction ;  are  Editors  scattered  over  the  country^  and  supplied 
with  victuals  and  fuel,  purely  to  bite  one  another  ?  Certainly 
not.  But  these  Journalists,  we  think,  are  like  the  Academi- 
cian's colony  of  spiders.  This  French  virtuoso  had  found  that 
cobwebs  were  worth  something,  could  even  be  woven  into  silk 
stockings:  whereupon,  he  exhibits  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
cobweb  hose  to  the  Academy,  is  encours^ed  to  proceed  with 
the  mauu&cture,  and  so  collects  some  half-bushel  of  spiders, 
ard  puts  them  down  in  a  spacious  loft,  with  every  convenience 
for  making  silk.  But  will  the  vicious  creatures  spin  a  thread  ? 
In  place  of  it,  they  take  to  fighting  with  their  whole  vigour,  in 
contempt  of  the  poor  Academician's  utmost  exertions  to  part 
thetn ;  and  end  not,  till  there  is  simply  one  spider  left  living, 
and  not  a  shred  of  cobweb  woven,  or  thenceforth  to  be  ex- 
pected !  Could  the  weavers  of  paragraphs,  like  these  of  the 
cobweb,  fairly  exterminate  and  silence  one  another,  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  more  supportable.  But  an  Editor  is  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  In  general  cases,  indeed,  when  the  brains  are 
out,  tlie  man  will  die  :  but  it  is  a  well  known  fiu^t  in  Joumalis- 
tics,  that  a  man  may  not  only  liv3,  but  support  wife  and  children 
by  his  labours,  in  this  line,  years  after  the  brain  (if  there  ever  was 
any)  hat  been  completely  abstracted,  or  reduced  by  time  and 
hard  usase,  into  a  state  of  dry  powder.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  ?  Is  there  no  end  to  this  brawling ;  and  will  the  unpro- 
fitable noise  endure  for  ever  ?  By  way  of  palliative,  we  have 
sometimes  imagined,  that  a  Congress, of  all  German  Editors 
might  be  appointed,  by  proclamation^  in  some  central  spot, 
say  the  Niirnberg  Market-plac^  if  it  would  hold  them  all: 
here  we  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  whole  JoumaUsitk 
might  assemble  on  a  given  day,  and  under  the  eye  of  proper 
marshals,  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  horsewhip  one  another 
simultaneously,  each  his  neighbour,  till  the  very  toughest  had 
enough  both  of  whipping  ara  of  bein^  whipped.  In  this  way» 
it  seems  probable,  little  or  no  injustice  would  be  done ;  and 
each  Journalist,  cleared  of  gall,  for  several  months,  might 
return  home  in  a  more  composed  frame  of  mind,  and  betake 
himself  with  new  alacrity  to  the  real  duties  of  his  office. 
•  But,  enough !  enoij^h  1  The  humour  of  these  men  may  be 
infectious  :  it  is  not  ffood  for  us  to  be  here.  Wandering  over 
the  Elysian  Fields  of  Gernum  Literature,  not  watching  the 
gloomy  discords  of  iu  Tartarus,  is  what  we  wish  to  be  em- 
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ployed  m.  Let  the  iron  gate  agun  close,  and  thnt  in  the 
raliid  kingdoms  from  view :  we  gladly  revisit  the  upper  air!^ 
Not  in  despight  towards  the  German  nation,  which  we  love 
honestly,  have  we  spoken  thus  of  these  its  Playwrights  and 
Joumalists.  Alas  !  when  we  look  around  us  at  home,  we  feel 
too  well  that  the  Germans  might  say  to  us, — Neighbour,  swcie^ 
thy  own  £o<x !  Neither  is  it  with  any  hope  of  bettering  the 
existence  of  these  three  individual  Poetasters,  still  less  with  the. 
smaDest  shadow  of  wish  to  make  it  more  miserable,  that  we 
have  s]^ken.  After  all,  there  must  be  Playwrights,  as  we 
have  said ;  and  these  are  among  the  best  of  the  cla^.  So  long 
as  it  pleases  them  to  manu&cture  in  this  line,  and  any  body  oC 
German  Thebans  to  pay  them,  in  groschen  or  plaudits,  foe 
their  ware,  let  both  parties  persist  in  so  doing,  and  fair  be£Eil 
them  *  But  the  duty  of  Foreign  Reviewers  is  of  a  two-fold 
sort.  For  not  only  are  we  stationed  on  the  coast  of  the  country^ 
as  watdiers  and  spials,  to  re|)ort  whatsover  remarkable  thin^ 
beocmies  visible  in  the  distance ;  but  we  stand  there  also  as  a  sort 
of  Tide-waiters  and  Preventive-service  men,  to  contend,  with  our 
utmost  vigour,  that  no  improper  article  be  landed.  These 
offices,  it  would  seem,  as  in  .tne  material  world,  so  also  in  the 
literary  and  spiritual,  usually  &11  to  the  lot  of  aged,  invalided, 
impoverished,  or  otherwise  decaved  persons ;  but  that  is  little 
to  the  matter.  As  true  British  subjects,  with  ready  will> 
though  it  may  be,  with  our  last  strength,  we  are  here  to  dis-, 
charge  that  double  duty.  .  Movements,  we  observe,  are  making- 
along  the  beach,  and  signals  out  seawards,  as  if  these  Klinge-^ 
manna  and  MiUlners  were  to  be  landed  on  our  soil :  but  through^ 
the  strength  of  heaven  this  shall  not  be  done,  till  the  ^  most, 
thinking  peojple '  know  what  it  is  that  is  landing.  For  the  rest». 
if  any  one  wishes  to  import  that  sort  of  produce^  and  finds  it, 
nourishing  for  his  inward  man,  let  him  do  so,  and  welcome^ 
Ooly  let  hjm  understand  that  it  is  not  German  Literature  he  is^ 
swallowing,  but  the  froth  and  scum  of  German  Literature  ; 
which  scum,  if  he  will  only  wait,  we  con  further  promise  hink 
that  he  may,  ere  long,  enjoy  in  the  new,  and  perhaps  cheaper,, 
form  of  sediment.    Aiid  so  let  every  one  be  active  for  himself  s 

'  NiKh  ist  es  Tag,  da  ruhre  rich  der  Mann, 
Die  Naekt  iritt  ein^  wo  nkmand  wirken kann* 
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Abt.  V, — Commentaires  PoliUques  et  HinUmquea  mr  h  JVaUi 
.  du  Prima  de  Machiavelf   et  sur  I'antiy^Machiavel  de  FrS-^ 
,  d^  //•     Piir .  L.  h  A.  Marquig  de  BouUl^  IdeuteHant^ 
Gbsikr^X.   Parie^  1827.     ^ 

F)LITlCAXi  Boienoe  haa^  perhaps^  been  oultiTsO^d  with  tibe 
happiest  suecea*  in  countties  where  a  speculaAi^w  knotr>^' 
kdga  of  ito  truths  was  all  that  the  form  of  government  per^ 
mitted;  and  the  theory  of  liberty  has^  therefore^  most  fre^ 
quently^  flourished  under  the  diade  gf  despotisuK  Amid'  th^ 
stillness  of  absolute  monarehy,  and  at  a  due  distance  firen^ 
those  more  turbulent  syfiltems^  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
ohil  soeiety  were  displayed  in  full  action^  the  philosophic 
observer  oould  contemplate  their  movements^  without  paiv 
taking  their  influenoe^  and  maintain,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  sciencey 
vcMt  Ihan  any  ether  exposed  to  the  bias  of  hnman  passions, 
tiie  calmnesa  of  abstract  Inquiry.  The  great  political  writers  of 
this  country  were,  unfbrtunaitely  for  the  studies  to  which  thi^ 
devoted  themselves,  almost  without  exception,  sealous,  and 
even  intemperate  partisans ;  republicans,  l^t  on  the 'r^dite'^ 
^n  of  their  echemes ;  speculators,  who  carried  the  rancour  of 
oivil  oontention  into  their  private  meditations.  They  had.band» 
to  exeoule  as  well  as  heads  to  contrive ;  and  each  pursued, 
tiiioiagh  tumults  which  involved  men  of  the  most  opposite  opi- 
nions^ his  own  congenial  system.  The  abstract  treatises  of 
Harrington,  Mikon,  and  Sidney,  who  were  all  bred  and  ntmed' 
in  the  heat  of  civil  discord,  &re  strongly  infected  with  th)» 
spirit  of  fleM^ob:  and  Mr.  Locke's  book  on  Government,  though 
sober-nmided  and  temperate  like  himself,  is  yet  more  tinged 
mth Hie  colour  of  his  age,  and  more  subservient  to  a  temporary 

Jmrpose,  than  is  consistent  with  a  general  or  scieAtiflc  work^ 
t  may  be  observed,  in  general^  that  whilst  the  innumerable 
struggles  in  which  the  people  of  England  have  been  engaged, 
the  revolutions  which  their  govemm^it  has  nndergose,  and  the 
forms  of  a  constitution  which  summons  every  man  to  take  vome 
part  in  national  concerns,  have  wrought  the  mind  of  the  people 
to  a  pltch'Of  political  disoipliiiey  and  aptitude  for  civil  nffidrs^ 
unexampled  in  history,— ^ey  have,  at  the  same  time,  been,  by 
these  very  causes,  withdrawn  from  speculative  inquiries,  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  having  their  attention  confined,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  discussions  of  a  practical  nature.  Hence  it  is,  that 
whilst  ethics,  economics,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  have  all 
been  treated,  on  a  systematic  plan,  by  writers  of  this  country 
during  the  last  century,  its  labours  in  the  science  of  government 
hav^  been  ununiform  and  broken — consisting  principally  of 
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Of  all  the  singular  combinations  which  distinguished  the  iUu»«» 
trions  writer  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  the  rarest 
unquestionably  was  thi&  union  of  profound  contemplation  with 
eminent  activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  latter  mft^ 
Qitj,  indeed^  he  is  less  known,  his  influence  having  been  limited 
to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  Florentine  conimpnwealtbj  in  tbs^ 
coundls  and  embassies  of  which  he,  nevertheless,  bore  %  qon- 
mcuoua  part  during  the  most  critical  period  of  her  fortunea. 
The  result  of  his  practical  occupations,  however,  may  be  dearly 
traced  in  the  habits  of  his  mind;  and,  no  doubt,  imparted  to 
his  writings  that  which  constitute  their  most  remarkable  oharac^ 
teristicy^^we  mean  the  modification  of  general  principles,  by  tk 
constant  reference  to  men  a^d  things,  and  the  vigilant  control 
unceasingly  exerted  over  that  spirit  of  abstract  speculation 
which  ia  too  apt  to  spurn  the  field  of  human  interests — the  only 
groundwork  of  all  .practical  science*  But  this  quality^  one  of 
the  rarest  excellencies  of  the  human  mind>  faA»  proved  Uiifsr 
YOurMe  to  his  reputation»  by  diverting  the  minds  of  ordinaqr 
leaders  from  his  general  reasonings  to  the  practical  conoliMiiona 
mth  which  they  are  everywhere  interpiingled  i  leading  thtm  to; 
view  him  in  the  light  of  a  dealer  in  state  maxims,  ra&er  tban^ 
in  bis  true  character,  of  the  founder  of  political  pbilssophy. 

We  are  awai^,  indeed^of  no  philosopher  of  eq«al  magiivtude^ 
Hther  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  whose  intellectual  tlwm  bavft 
been  so  inadequately  allowed,  or  whose  sank  in  literature  has  bemi 
left  in  so  undetermined  a  grade,  as  that  pf  the  Florentine  Secro* 
taiy,  Tru^  his  merits  haye  been  acknowledged  by  minds  whosff 
Jiomage  outweighs  the  appLuise  of  vvUgeist  admirers,  and  l^Pfve^ 
elated  by  thinkers  whose  lustre  has,  by  a  peryerse  return^  obsourtd 
4ie  &me  of  their  master.  3ut  that  popular  opini^a  which,  no4 
very  disciimiimtely,  p^aps,  yet,  in  the  main,  justly,  assigus  bis 
aUtion  to  each  instrupt<H:  of  mankindi  has  been  singularly  int 
Aceurate  in  ite  judgment  of  Mad»i»veUi»  Some  value  him  for  his 
Jit^rary  Qxoelkncies ;  others  fancy,  that,  in  detannining  the  eha<« 
racier  of  the  maq,  they  have  exhausted  the  merits  of  tb«  mitevf 
the  vulgar  nptk)n  is,  that  he  chaUepgeti  the  refj^urd  of  postentf 
merely  ^  an  adept  in  craft,  and  theorist  of.  viUany ;  whilst  km 
aeem  to  be  aware  oi  his  high  station  in  the  civil  irfdloaopby  of 
«nodexn  tinMs;,  imd  of  the  large  space  which  be  fiUs  in  the  pro^ 
ipresa  of  the  human  mind.  To  jndge  of  him  by  the  estimate  ef 
m^p^cial  ^hinkerf,  one  would  suppose  they  were  talking  ef  a 
Ut^mtry  dii^ttMit?.    Vague. applanse.  fo. the  feisati%  .<rf  bia 
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talents;  oriCieising  on  his  comedies;  conjectures  as  to- his 
morals;,  gossip  about  his  epistolary  communications;  these  are 
not  the  modes  of  appreciating  a  writer,  who,  the  first  of  all  the 
modems,  applied  philosophy  to  the  affiurs  of  men;  the  vigour  of 
whose  genius,  resisting  the  current  of  contemporary  opinion, 
spuming  the  allurements  of  present  fame,  at  a  period  when 
reason  was  yet  darkling  in  scholastic  mazes,  struck  out  that 
road  of  practical  inquiry,  which  the  human  faculties  recognized^ 
in  a  distant  age,  as  their  trae'  career,  and  in  which  those  who 
have  reaped  the  treasures  must  acknowledge  that  he  led  the  way. 

^*  In  order,''  says  Dr.  Johnsou,  '^  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  genius  of 
his  age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries/'  Let  us  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  and  more 
particularly  of  that  country  in  which  he  flourished,  and  which 
alone  possesses  authentic  annals  during  the  twilight  times  of 
history. 

Standiog  on  the  confines  of  the  modern  political  sjrstem, 
Machiavelli  looked  in  vain  for  the  materials  of  his  science, 
amongst  the  disorders  of  feudal  monarchy  and  Gothic  govern- 
jnent,  which  had  filled,  through  a  period  at  five  centuries,  the 
annals  of  the  Transalpine  kingdoms.  Those  regions,  which  in 
suoceeding  i^s  advanced  the  arts  of  administration  to  such 
perfection,  which  afforded  to  the  philosophers  of  after  times  the 
schools  of  civil  policy  and  the  great  examples  of  legislative 
skm,  were  then  debased  by  a  servile  people,  or  Htvaged  by  a 
barbarous  nobility.  The  stately,  but  frail  stracture,  reared  by 
the  northern  nations  on  their  new  settlements,  the  work  of 
temporary  circumstances  and  of  a  rude  age,  had  already,  in- 
deed, fedlen  to  pieces  with  all  its  fantastic  appendages  ;  and  its 
overthrow,  attributed  by  contemporary  observers  to  the  policy 
of  the  monarchs,  was,  in  truth,  the  result  of  the  irresistible  pro« 
gpess  of  human  affidrs.  But  its  mins  had  not  yet,  entirely,  dis- 
ap^red;  some  portions  of  it  were  left  standing;  the  tynuAiy 
'vdiich  had  been  erected  on  them  was,  as  yet,  but  iU  digested ;  and 
the  general  inquietude  incidental  to  a  new  oider  of  things  prevent* 
ed  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  administration.  The 
questions  of  popular  right,  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties  in 
politics,  which  had  never  altogether  slumbered  during  the 
neigfat  of  the  feudal  government,  and  which  had  been  revived 
with  considerable  energy  during  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
left  undetermined.  Tranquillity  had,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  long 
anarchy ;  but  the  government  was  still  one  of  force :  the  sword 
having  passed  frran  the  hand  of  the  Biunms  into  those  of  the 
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Monarth.  He  sword^  however,  was  stilt  the  rnlfa^  pruicipl^^ 
and  the  rade  Aristocracy  of  the  preceding  age  was  exchangeafor 
the  no  less  inartificial^  though  more  imperious  role  of  unrestraipedf 
and  ahsohite  power. 

Italy  alone  had  emerged  into  civility ;  and  while  barharism  yet 
OTerspread  the  north,  Uie  domestic  history  of  that  country  pre* 
sents  a  scene — ^we  will  not  say  to  the  practical  statesman  the 
most  instructive,  since  subsequent  events  have  rendered  much 
of  die  experience  obsolete, — ^but  to  the  contemplative  politician 
the  most  interesting,  in  the  progress  of  civil  society.  £very 
scheme  of  republican  polity,  every  species  of  monarchiciu 
gpyemmenty  feudal,  despotic,  and  ecclesiastical,  every  shape  of 
civil  &ction  was  exhibited  within  that  narrow  theatre ;  and 
tiiat  not  in  a  cursory  manner,  or  for  a  limited  space,  but  each^ 
daring  the  lapse  of  centuries,  maintaining  its  own  history,  and 
undergoing  its  own  series  of  revolutions.  Here  a  raging 
democracy  is  hushed  into  repose  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
single  person;  there  oligarchy  prolongs  its  jealous  do- 
minion ;  here  a  monarch  surrounded  with  vassal  chivalry, 
there  a  maritime  republic — ^the  sources  of  modem  opu- 
lence, and  the  elements  of  modem  society,  coexisting  with 
feudal  manners,  and  barbarous  institutions.  Add  to  this, 
the  identity  of  language  throughout  these  diversified  states, 
their  proximity  in  situation,  the  confederacies  by  which  they 
had  wroiq^ht  out  their  independence — above  all,  the  prevalence 
of  the  same  r^gious  factions,  through  the  whole  range  of  com- 
munities, favoured  their  intercourse,  and  reared  a  complicated 
system  of  foreign  relations.  Such  various  scenes  of  negotiation 
and  legislatbn — so  vast  a  fund  of  political  experiments,  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  in  any  other  age  or  nation.  To  enter  at  large  into 
the  causes  idiich  gave  rise  to  a  state  of  things,  so  different  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  every  other  European  country  at  the  same 
period,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose.  We 
afasdl  content  ourselves  with  a  few  hints  on  this  subject. 

The  rise  of  the  commonalty,  in  modem  times,  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  theoretic  history.  The  corpo- 
rate establishments,  which  were  reared  as  the  bulwarks  of 
regal  authority,  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
which  afterwards  proved  its  most  formidable  opponents,  con- 
tained the  germs  of  that  order,  and  were  the  nurses  of  that 
spirit,  which  have  at  all  times  exerted  a  powerful  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  government  of  Europe,  and  which  now  hold  a 
direct  sway  in  its  most  enlightened  states.  The  eariiest  ex- 
amples of  dvic  constitutions  occur  in  the  history  of  Italy ;  and 
it  is  probable  tiiat,  instead  of  being,  as  some  writers  imi^ne,  a 
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djevke  of  modem  policy^  tbey  were  the  relics  of  the  aociepl 
municipia,  which  had  never  been  (sffacea  by  the  successive  irrup- 
tions ot  Barbarian  hordes.  But  among  the  Transalpine  countriesi 
the  erection  of  boroughs  marks  the  origin  of  the  third  estate ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  the  very  different  resiilts 
which  attended  them,  according  to  the  di^erent  periods  a( 
which  they  attaiped  maturity  in  the  several  European  states. 
They  may  be  traced^  with  niore  or  less  distinctness,  in  the 
feudal  age  of  all  the  continental  nations.  In  Prance,  as  ip  Eng- 
ird, municipal  towns  are  but  faintly  discernible  amid  the 
darkness  of  early  history ;  although  Louis  le  Gros  was  the  first 
Transalpine  monarch  wno  recognised  the  policy  of  elevating  the 
industrbus  orders  by  such  privileges.  But  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  France  that  the  date  of  her  commercial  prosperity  was 
delayed  until  absolute  power  had  been  established  by  her  mo- 
narchs ;  her  rising  opulence  little  availed  her  against  the  armed 
force  which  had  crushed  her  liberty;  and  a  people,  rich  in  all 
the  sources  of  freedom,  languished  under  a  despotism  until  th^ 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. — Germany,  on  the  other  hand^ 
attained  her  commercial  grandeur  during  the  feebleness  of  mo- 
9archical  power,  while  an  active  force  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
ject banished  the  authority  of  law,  and  arms  afforded  the  only 
means  of  security.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  immediate 
consequence  of  wealth  was  to  place  the  sword  in  the  hands  of 
its  possessor;  and  as  the  nobles  had  their  retainers,  so  had  the 
towns  their  militia.  The  transition  from  municipality  to  inde- 
pendence was  easily  made  by  communities  who  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  liberty  from  their  institutions,  whose  military  strength 
reduced  Uie  feudal  armies  to  insignificance,  and  whose  resources 
eclipsed  the  revenues  of  sovereign  princes.  AU  tliese  advan- 
tages, the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities  possessed  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree,  besides  others  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  lay 
at  a  distance  from  the  central  mass  of  the  empire ;  their  com- 
merce was  of  a  mpre  splendid  description ;  and  thev  combined 
with  the  harfly  valour  of  their  Gothic  ancestors— from  which 
they  had  not  yet  de^eperated — a  measure  of  refinement  which 
these  had  never  attamed. 

Whilst  Italy  ^et  formed  a  separate  system  within  herself,  four 
states,  widely  differing  in  their  form  of  government  and  domestic 
hiatcnry,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  arena  of  her  affairs. 
Their  constitutions  were  originally  free;  and  their  histories  are 
so  many  illustrations  of  the  corruption  of  popular  governments, 
and  of  their  progress,  virith  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  to  diffe- 
rent kinds  ot  slavery. 

In  Mihui,  a  republican  constitution^  the  bulwark  of  hot^- 
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bai^;  after  bting  rent  with  intettaae  commotioni,  met  the  fitte 
wUdi|  op  to  that  age  of  the  world,  had  been  Uie  iavariable 
eoDNOimation  of  popular  gtakes )  and  a  people  enthusiastic  in 
the  eanse  of  liberty^'were  driven  io  seek  in  tyranny  a  refuge  from 
tbt  Any  of  faction.    The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  firm  nobi- ' 
Kty,  and  of  amalgamating  the  aristocratic  and  popular  elements 
in  tbe  same  polity,  a  problem  which  had  baffled  all  the  legis* 
ktm  of  antiquity,  was  not  yet  surmounted*    But  besides  the 
exaiperation  of  ^urty  spirit,  erer  preferring  subjection  itself  to 
the  saecess  of  an  adversary,  the  Ix)mbai^  constitutions  were 
infected  with  a  vice  fully  sufficient   to  have  shortened  th^ 
datf  of  their  liberties.    The  judicial  and  executive  ftmctions 
were  united  in  the  magistracy  of  the  Podestjl,  a  circumstance, 
which,  when  we  take  into  account  the  vigilance  with  which 
lach  combinations  were  guarded  against  in  other  parts  of  Italy^ 
marks  the  rapid  decline  of  popular  spirit  in  the  northern  cities. 
Tbe  constitution  of  Venice  has  afforded  a  subject  of  vague 
applause  to  a  class  of  writers,  who  transmit  unimpaired  the 
opinions  of  past  generations,  and,  regardless  of  the  progress  of 
aflkirs,  perpetuate  praise  or  censure.    Even  the  penetrating 
sense  of  Harrington  appears  to  have  been  dazaded  with  that 
artificial  system.    Did  its  excellence  consist  in  the  absolute 
power  of  the  inquisitors,  or  in  the  remorseless  ten  and  their 
invifflble  ministers }     Such  arts  belong  rather  to  Asiatic  than 
European  policy.    Is  it  the  complexity  of  its  parts  which  con- 
stitutes a  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  ?     That  imposing 
apparatus  was  really  a  coarse  eng^e  compared  with  the  refined 
mechanism  of  modem  governments.    To  us  it  appears,  that  the 
circumstance  which  gives  Venice  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the 
history  of  political  science,  is  its  being  the  most  successful 
eflbrt,  which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  towards  the  attainment  of 
order  and  tranauillity,  under  a  system,  in  which  the  administra* 
Qon  was  shared  amongst  a  numerous  body.  The  progress  of  her 
government  was  from  a  popular  assembly  to  an  elective  council, 
and  from  an  elective  counol  to  a  hereditary  aristocracy.    Ruled 
by  a   council  of  nobles,  her  repose  was  never  disturbed  bv 
domestic  faction.    Neither  extended  conquests,  nor  commerciiu 
revolutions,  nor  foreign  foes,  were  able  to  overthrow  her  con- 
stitution I  nor  did  the  change  of  manners,  more  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  states,    undermine   her   political    system.  ^  And 
though  falling,  during  the  latter  stages  of  her  existence^  into  a 
narrow  oligarchy,  she  escaped,  by  the  stubborn  vigour  of  her 
firame,  the  usual  convulsions  of  declining  empires^  and  sup* 
ported  her  institutions  inviolate  and  unbroken  until  her  final 
subversion  by  the  arms  of  France. 
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In  Florence,  the  fiading  image  of  popular  goremment  long 
exhibited  to  the  surrounding  states  the  memorial  of  their  earlier 
history,  and  scared  the  new-made  despots  with  the  shadow  of 
violated  rights  and  stifled  liberties.  No  state  that  figures  in 
earlier  annals  presents  so  remarkable  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion as  that  illustrious  commonwealth,  whether  we  regard  her 
as  the  seat  of  conmierdal  splendour,  and  the  source  of  refine- 
ment in  a  barbarous  age ;  or  consider  the  unrivalled  genius  of 
her  eitizens, — the  only  people  in  the  records  of  history  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  very  opposite  walks  of 
poetry,  science,  and  the  arts.  Rome  might  boast  her  Raphael  j 
Ferrara  her  Ariosto  ;  Greece  may  produce  the  rivals  of  Dante 
and  Michael  Angelo ;  but  where  shall  we  look  for  a  Galileo  ? 
Considered  with  respect  to  her  form  of  government,  Florence  is 
the  purest  democracy  which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  or  modem 
story.  She  also  affords  the  earliest  example  (on  a  great  scale) 
of  the  effects  of  commerce  on  national  character  and  civil  insti- 
tutions. Her  internal  history  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  modern  manufacturing  state :  a  turbulent  and  jealous,  but 
acute  and  enlightened  populace  ;  mutinies  of  artisans  and 
mechanics ;  revolutions,  headed  by  demagogues  of  mean  occu- 
patiout  To  the  principles  and  habits  which  spring  from  the 
circumstances  of  that  class,  especially  where  existing  in  large 
numbers,  may  probably  be  ascribed,  more  than  to  any  single 
course,  the  extreme  of  democracy  to  which  her  government 
was  pushed ;  its  long  duration,  and  repeated  escapes  when 
exposed  to  the  same  causes  which  oppressed  the  other  com- 
monwealths. These  qualities  are  sufficiently  manifest  i^  the 
leading  features  of  the  Florentine  constitution.  The  subdivi- 
sion of  the  people  into  companies  or  arts,  and  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  had  not  been  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  those  corpo- 
rations, from  all  the  employments  of  the  state,  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  system.  By  this  law  the  ancient  nobility 
were  proscribed.  A  rota  was  established,  limiting  the  tenure 
of  magistracies  to  two  months ;  and  election  by  lot  was  adopted 
— a  regulation  which  annually  raised  several  hundred  citizens 
from  the  mass  of  the  community  to  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  government.  The  fickle  and  fluctuating  councils  pro- 
duced by  this  perpetual  change  of  public  men,  caused  the  great 
poet  of  Italy  to  compare  the  instability  of  the  government  to 
the  inquietude  of  a  sick  person  : — 

Quante  volte  del  tempo  che  rimembre 
^^&>  moneta^  ufficio,  e  costume^ 
Ha  tn  mutato  e  nnnovato  membre  ? 
E  se  ben  ti  recorda  e  vedi  lume 
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Vedrai  te  simigliante  a  qnella  'itferma 
Cke  non  pu6  troyar  posa  in  bvl  le  .piume^ 
Ma  con  dar  Tolta  suo  dolore  scherma. 

Purgat.  CanJt.  w.,  I  145. 
But  all  these  methods,  more  violent  than  the  ostracism  of  anti- 
quity^ were  insujBGicieut  to  extirpate  ambition^  which  Mr.  Burke 
calls  "  the  natural^  inbred^  incurable  distemper  of  a  powerful 
democracy."  They  failed  to  crush  the  seeds  of  eminence,  or 
abolish  the  unconquerable  disparity  of  mankind.  Opulence  reared 
its  head ;  talents  struggled  through  opposing  difficulties ;  and  a 
secret  sway  warped  tike  republic,  without  destroying  its  forms. 
The  dregs  of  the  people  were  moved  against  the  class  immediately 
above  them^  and  superseded  the  former  contentions  with  still 
more  inveterate  struggles.  Thus  tyranny  became  inevitable ;  but 
they  selected  its  miUest  form.  They  neither  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  an  absolute  prince^  like  the  Milanese;  nor^  like 
the  Venetians^  purchased  repose  by  a  final  disfranchisement  in 
£avour  of  a  body  of  nobles.  They  established^  for  a  limited 
period^  a  commission  or  baliOf  selected  from  among  the  prin- 
cipal citizens^  and  similar^  in  some  respects,  to  those  which 
occur,  under  the  like  emergencies,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
own  history.  To  these  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  public 
offices  was  entrusted.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
suspension  of  popular  rights  for  any  considerable  period,  infal- 
libly produces  the  most  dangerous  of  all  revolutions — a  revo- 
lution in  national  character ;  and  liberal  institutions,  which  are 
the  fruit  of  generous  principles,  nurture,  in  th^ir  turn,  the 
spirit  out  of  which  they  grow.  The  disuse  of  their  privileges, 
joined  to  the  arbitrary  amninistration  of  the  balie,  rapidly  sunk 
the  Florentines  to  the  level  of  the  other  Italians,  and  paved  the 
wajr  for  the  despotism  of  the  Medici.  The  series  of  revolutions 
which  followed,  and  by  which  that  domineering  family  were 
four  times  expelled  and  four  times  recalled,  was  brought  about 
by  foreign  powers ;  nor  would  the  fanaticism  of  Savanarola 
have  produced  its  deleterious  consequences,  had  not  the  peonle 
been  previously  emancipated  by  the  arms  of  France.  The 
republic  rose  or  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  Louis  or  of  Francis. 
At  length  her  fatal  connexion  with  the  Medician  pontiffis  turned 
the  arms  of  the  empire  against  her ;  and  Europe  beheld,  in  the 
capitulation  of  Florence,  the  extinction  of  her  earlier  liberties. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  Pope  began  to 
make  an  eminent  figure  as  a  secular  prince,  and  partly  by  active 
politics,  and  partly  by  the  peculiar  moral  influence  which  he 
exerted,  he  became  the  prime  mover  in  the  affidre  of  Italy.  It  was 
from  the  apostolic  see^  as  from  a  centre^  that  the  movements  of 
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the  other  states  tbenctforth  derived  tiieir  power  |  it  wu  m  the 
ecclesiastical  dominioiis  that  that  dark  and  saDcmnary  poUcy  was 
engendered^  which  throws  a  horror  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
Ita^an  story.  With  the  crimes  which  then  stained  the  whole 
theatre  of  Italy>  Romagna  was  the  motft  deeply  dyed ;  nor  has 
the  lapse  of  ages  efikced  Uie  dark  istains  and  spots  which  weve 
at  that  period  spr^ul  over  the  morals  of  the  people^  by  \bt 
banal  atrocities. 

The  disorders  and  co&mlsions  which^  before  as  well  as  after 
the  Reformation^  were  instigated  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  sprang 
fh)tn  two  opposite  classes  of  pretensions  maintained  by  that 
botentate ;  the  one  of  a  spiritual,  the  other  of  a  secular  natare. 
The  first,  which  related  to  the  investiture  in  ecclesiastical  bene* 
ficetf  and  the  election  to  the  imperial  throne^  had  been  deter^c- 
mined  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  though 
revived  in  subsequent  councils,  were  no  longer  debated  by  ue 
sword.  The  denominations,  indeed,  continued,  lAer  'the  man- 
ner of  parties,  to  divide  the  nation,  long  after  the  original 
ground  of  contention  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  watchwords 
of  an  ecclesiastical  ftction  came  to  designate  the  friends  of 
enemies  of  liberty  in  ffeneral.  But  these  religious  animosities 
Were  scarcely  allayed,  when  a  fresh  source  of  discord  was 
bpened  by  the  transference  to  the  Holy  See,  of  certain  princi*- 
palities  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  the  adulterous  union,  in  the 
persdn  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  of  spiritual  supremacy  with  a 
terrestrial  crown.  Spoleto  and  Ancona  had  been  seized  by 
Innocent  III. ;  but  the  principal  accession  of  territory  was  made 
a  century  afterwards,  by  the  final  annexation  of  the  large  and 
populous  province  of  Romagna  to  the  papal  dominions.  Hiese 
spoils,  by  opening  to  the  heads  of  the  church  a  career  of 
worldly  ambition,  gave  a  new  direction  to  their  policy,  and 
Withdrew  their  views,  for  a  season,  from  the  high  prerogatives 
which  had  hitherto  been  their  chief  aim,  to  fix  them,  with  ill 
omen,  on  the  humbler  field  of  their  temporal  patrimony.  Their 
rapacious  spirit  now  broke  out  undisguised ;  and  the  care  of  the 
churches  was  sacrificed  to  that  offensive  system  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  to  those  arts  of  domestic  tyranny,  which  were  em- 
braced by  all  the  European  sovereigns  upon  tiie  dissolution  of 
the  Gothic  fistbric.  Transcendant  as  were  the  dtdms  ^Hhich  the 
Roman  pontiffs  had  hitherto  asserted,  they  had  be^m  mostiy  of  a 
ireligious  nature.  Amid  the  exorbitant  usurpations  on  the  civil 
power  which  had  convulsed  Europe,  they  hnA  maintamed  thefr 
sacred  character  unsullied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  a  holy  2eal 
veiled  thefar  motives ;  no  earthly  sceptre  had  as  yet  passed  into 
thdrbftiidsj  midtheirjiirisdiction  wasIhuitedtotheciQrof  Rome^ 
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Bpiritoa]  empire,  oreituming  the  thfones^  and  f mitlng,  m  with 
ft  pestilence,  the  distant  e^renatles  of  £ufope.  The  abs«dee 
of  feenpond  poWer,  by  peMtiting  to  the  mindfl  cf  uen  die  Idea 
<rf(Htiiie  frtfthority,  a*  itwele^  in  an  ahatmot  fbtni)  and  tunnixed 
with  grosser  matter,  nnqoettionably  tended  to  exalt  that  moral 
ascendancy  wblcfa  was  the  onlj  basis  ^of  the  papal  throne.  It 
b  difficult  for  ns,  ki  this  time  of  day^  to  coneeire  this  feelinM 
Witb  which,  during  those  ages  of  snperatition,  a  pi<estrate  Wond 
looked  upwards  to  the  Kshop  of  Kome^  They  probably  oon^ 
templated  him  as  a  being,  who,  aloof  from  human  i^fidrs,  dwelt 
serene,  the<high  arbiteir  of  a  celestial  empire)  or  if  stooping 
from  his  Beat,*-'micon8ciotis  of  eaidhty  feelings,  and  actaated  by 
Oe  sniiit  of  hi^  office,  to  mdJitfdn,  as  the  delegate  <tf  hea?ei^ 
the  m?ine  authority  upon  earth.  Great  must  hare  been  the 
shock  to  the  minds  of  men  when  they  beheld  the  eommon  joAf^ 
and  father  of  Christendom  gird  on  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfore, 
descend  into  the  arena  of  worldly  conflict,  and  erect  the  stan« 
dard  of  dvil  discord)  fatal  the  example  of  treachery  and  cruelty, 
arrayed  in  the  garments  of  holiness, — oorered  mtt  with  the 
mioinled  pall  of  apostolic  sanctity. 

The  capital  object  of  secular  poUcy  witli  the  beads  of  the 
bhurdi,  was  the  extirpation  of  the  rassal  princes,  feudatories  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  acquisition  of  unlimited  authonty  withiia 
the  ecclesiastical  states.  The  same  end  was  pursued  by  each 
contemporary  prince,  within  his  aw|i  dominions.  But  thii 
enterpnse  was  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties  in  th^  case  of 
the  popes.  The  pontifical  vicars  were  the  most  gallant  sol* 
diets,  and  nuinbeied  amcmg  them  the  most  celebrated  condot* 
tieri  of  Italy.  Destitute  o?  those  lorees  which  had  enabled 
the  northern  kings  to  reduce  to  Subjection  the  OotUc  nobility, 
the  pontiff  suj^lied  the  want  of  arms,  by  a  system  of  treachery 
and  machinations,  unparalleled  in  tiie  annals  of  human, nature 
for  the  s&gacity  with  which  it  Was  conceived,  imd  the  remorses- 
less  cruelty  witii  which  it  was  carried  into  eroct.  After  a  suC^ 
cession  of  priests,  stained  with  perfidy  and  bloodshed,  nontificid 
vice  reached  its  climax  in  the  nerson  of  Alexander  Vl.,  a  cha*> 
racter  not  unfirequent,  it  womd  Mypear,  at  that  period,  but 
found  in  no  etiier  age  of  the  world.  Sanguinary  in  politic^ 
liccntions  in  morals,  he  united  with  these  vices  the  most  pro- 
found  nnderstandiBg  andi  the  moat  iode£afc^(able  industry.  He 
di!^»eopl6d  Romagna  of  its  lords,  and  elbced  the  feudal  System 
/rom  the  centre  of  Italy*  When  he  assumed  the  triple  crown, 
4he  estates  of  the  church  w€»p  adpmed  hj  i^  duster  of  littie 
courts^  which  flourished  both  in  letters  and  m  arms.    So  vigdr** 
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ously  di4  the  work  of  {khs^q  and  Btrangiilation  proceed^  uidtr 
him  and. his  son  C»sar^ — so  ef&ctuaUy  did  be  eniforce  the  Tar- 
quinian  counsels,  of  smiting  down  the  flower  *,  that,  at  his 
death,  lonely  palaces  and  deserted  castles  alone  were  left ;  and 
the  character  of  Borgia  was  written  in  the  desolation  of 
Romagna. 

That  the  hierarchy  should  have  survived  these  enormities 
may.  appear  surprising ;  that  with  these  priestly  vices  before 
their  eyes,  men  should  puzzle  themselves  to  account  for  the 
national  character  of  Italy  is  still  more  wonderfid.  The  papal 
throne,  had  been  shaken,  in  the  pleiutude  of  its  power,  by  the  m- 
vective  of  Dante,  who,  stricken  with  pontifical  malice,  vented,  in 
exile,  those  passionate  anathemas  which  will  appal  even  to  the  last 
generation  of  mankind.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  opinions  which 
were  freely  diffused  by  the  Italian  historians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Court  of  Rome  could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  long 
susUdned  the  torrent  of  indignation,  had  not  its  progress  been 
arrested  by  violent  measures.  Liberal  sentiments  had  begun  to 
prevail  in  Italy  on  the  revival  of  letters ;  disgrace  had  been 
thrown  on  the  Catholic  superstition.  In  no  country  were  the 
minds  of  men  better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  fidth. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  prognostication  of  the  approadiing 
Reformation  in  the  discourses  of  Machiavelli.  '^  We  may  antid* 
vate,''  says  he,  '^  the  decline  of  the  Catholic  reli^on,  from  the 
nu:t,  that  the  profemity  of  men  is  in  the  measure  of  their  vicinity 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Church.  Let  any  man 
examine  the  original  of  this  religion,  and  then  consider  how 
much  it  has  departed  in  practice  from  the  purpose  of  its  institu- 
tion, and  he  wul  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude  that  some  scourge  or 
ruin  is  at  handf."  But  the  spiritual  arm  vtras  sufficiently 
Rigorous  in  the  centre  of  the  hierarchy  to  crush  the  reformed 
doctrines  on  their  first  appearance  there.  Thus  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar misfortune  x)f  Italy  to  behold  the  enormities,  to  be  privy  to 
the  abuses  of  the  old  system,  and  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
new ;  to  be  disgusted  with  Ihe  vices  of  the  one,  and  to  be  de- 
barred from  all  knowle^e  of  the  other;  and  to  find.no  escape 
from  this  dilemma  but  in  scepticism  and  impiety.  What  need 
of  further  dissertation  to  account  for  the  peculiar  vices  of  Italy  ? 
Machiavelli  hunself,  almost  a  professed  atheist,  has  devoted  an 

•^  *  Smuna  papavenin  capitA  didtur  btcido  decunsae. — IA»,  b.  L,  e.  54. 
t  Ne  81  pud  fare  altra  maggiore  coniettura  della  dedinazioDe  di  esaa,  qoaoto  e  vedere  coim 
quelli  populi  che  sono  piu  propinqui  alia  Chiesa  Romana,  capo  della  religioiie  nostra,  hanno 
Beuo  religione.     E  cH  considerasse  i  fondamenti  suoi  e  vedesse  1*  wso  presente  qtiaoto  • 
diveno  da  qad^  cindeolmdibe WMT  prophMao  anin  dubw  o  latoniu  o  U  fl^ 
i?©r jrf,  Li.,  ^  ^ 
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eMay  to  tbe  d^nonatnitaon  of  the  expediency  (laying  out  of 
view  all  higher  consideration)  of  sacred  sanction^  and  of  the 
perDidoos  effects  of  irreligion  on  national  character. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Italian  establishments^  rapid  and 
general  indeed,  but  as  ample  as  our  limits  will  admit,  we  may 
iotm.  an  estimate  at  once  of  the  progress  of  civil  government  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  merits  of 
Machiavelli's  philosophical  writings.  It  appears,  that  tumult^ 
tyranny,  and  priestcraft,  were  the  master  spirits  of  that  country. 
And  we  shall  probably  find  that  those  portions  of  our  author's 
works,  which  are  most  liable  to  criticism  in  the  present  age, 
consist  not  in  false  positions  or  inferences  erroneously  deduced^ 
but  in  reasonings  accurately  drawn  from  the  data  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  useless  only  because  those  data  no  longer  exist ;  in 
conclusions  true  in  themselves,  but  applicable  to  a  state  of 
society  which  has  long  past  away.  He  proceeds,  indeed,  on 
maxims  which  will  hardly  gain  the  assent  of  a  modern  politi* 
cian,  and  assumes  axioms  not  a  little  startling  to  a  reader  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Outstripping  the  modern  maxim,  that  jvery 
man  must  be  esteemed  a  knave,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that,  among 
the  governed,  passion  must  necessarily,  and  in  every  instance, 
have  the  ascendant  over  reason  i  that  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
of  any  existing  order  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it 
is  absurd ;  that  actual  violence  is  the  only  instrument  by  which 
a  people  can  be  restrained,  or  a  prince  controlled ;  and  that  a 
system  of  laws,  capable  of  supporting  itself,  whatever  be  its 
influence  on  individuals,  is  the  utmost  effort  of  legislative  skill. 
Nevertheless,  these  were  the  true,  because  the  necessary  j^rinci- 
ples  of  politics  in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  still  un- 
prepared for  a  regular  system  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  progress 
of  improvement  had  not  imposed  a  restraint  on  the  tyranny  of 
princes,  and  the  anarchy  of  the  people. 

If  we  examine  the  changes  which  the  three  last  centuries  have 
wrought  upon  the  political  state  of  the  European  nations,  we 
shidl  probably  find  that  they  consist  either  in  the  introduction 
of  new  institutions  into  the  frame  of  their  politics,  or  of  such 
alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  people  generally,  as,  without 
afSecting  the  structure,  have  materially  influenced  the  character 
of  the  government.  Both  these  are  the  natural  results  of 
the  same  general  causes — ^the  progress  of  opulence,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  some  countries,  the  advancement  of 
cuvilization  has  established  rights  and  firanchises,  which,  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  society,  would  have  been  inconu^atible  with  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity.  The  limitation  of  the  executive, 
the  indulgence  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  open  administration  of 
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Jastic^-^^Me  are  {yrltileges  t^htcfa  belong  to  a  hi^  degree  of 
i^efinement  The  states  c?  which  we  ha\re  been  speaking  pos. 
sessed,  in  an  extended  commerce,  arte  adrantage  orer  toe  re* 

Sublics  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  community,  being 
estitnte  of  p^Dpeity ,  had  little  iriterest  In  the  consertation  of 
the  existing  order,  nor  dread  of  conrulskms  in  which  they  bad 
everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose.  But  commerce,  tin* 
attended  by  knowledge,  is  but  a  precarious  support  of  political 
institutions.  It  is  l^e  diffunon  of  letters  among  the  people  at 
large,  which,  opening  their  nnderstandings  to  tiie  comprehen« 
sion  of  remote  good,  pomotes  the  ascendancy  of  reason  o?er  mo* 
mentary  impulse,  and  preparing  the  way  for  uberty  by  increasing 
trtoquilKty,  lays,  in  social  order,  the  basis  of  a  milder  system. 
As  the  turbulent  spirit  of  an  unenlightened  age  gave  place,  the 
violent  engines  of  government,  which  had  by  turns  coerced  and 
es^asperated  it,  were  disused  Hence  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments which  succeeding  ages  have  operated  on  the  ancient 
governments ;  the  suppression  of  inquisitorial  tribunals,  the 
retrehchment  of  arbitrary  powers,  ingredients  whidi  entered,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree^  into  the  composition  of  every  govern* 
ment  of  which  history  has  left  us  a  record. 

But  the  change  is  not  confined  to  those  systems  whidi  have 
tindergone  the  positive  innovation.  The  like  improvement  i$ 
bbservable  in  monarchies.  Where  no  legal  barriers  are  thrown 
tip  against  the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  their  place  is  sup 
pned  by  invisible  limits.  Public  opihion  has  reduced  the  exor* 
bitancies  of  kinglv  courts.  Thus  has  t^e  advancement  of  the 
human  race  established  in  the  centre  a  directing  principle,  by 
which  its  movement  is  steadily  regulated,  instead  ctf  being 
driven  by  every  impulse  of  accident  or  caprice.  And  however 
«ven  and  equable  m  its  tetiour  this  movement  may  appear  in 
other  states,  it  is  most  of  all  manifest  in  our  own  happy  and  en« 
lightened  country — ^reduced,  indeed,  to  its  present  course  by  the 
united  wit  and  wisdom  of  our  political  maohinist9--4han  whom 
no  better  men  have  adorned  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  great  step  in  ttie  progress  of 
political  society  must  at  once  have  disposed  of  a  la^  portion 
of  Machiavelli'B  reasonings,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  hii 
maxims  from  the  dignity  of  scientific  principles  to  mere  historical 
truths.  A  new  element  was  admitted  into  tiie  system,  which, 
like  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  luminary  in  the  astronomical 
ftemisphere,  at  once  changed  the  &ce  of  the  science,  and  ren- 
dtted  a  new  theory  necessary  to  ascertain  its  Influence,  and 
prognosticate  its  periods.  Nations  ceased  to  be  the  sport  <rf 
eadi  crafty  fovourite  or  aapiffaig  aoldier  j   a  Sfitfza  could  no 
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Itmgv  vault  iitto  the  tiifone  of  «d  ^stal^iOied  dynasty,  nor 
would  the  motal  ijrtnpalliiefl  of 'an  enHgfatened  age  endure  the 
Uoody  tmeheries  of  a  Borgia.  In  a  Word,  tite  influence  of  gene- 
nd  ctnaetf  on  the  affidre  of  men  has  been  extended :  the  individual 
dunadera  of  bad  princes  or  wicked  statesmen  are  become  com- 
fsntirely  inaignifieant ;  and  politics  assume  the  certainty  of  a 
aeience  tniilt  mk  the' grand  pervading  principles  of  human  nature. 
These  observations  furnish  the  teply  to  a  charge  which  w^ 
have  often  heard  urged  i^sinsl  Maehutvelli,  tiiat  he  looks  only  t6 
the  ptoflpetity  of  the  state,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  happi- 
ness of  individaals.  It  1ms  also  been  asserted  by  no  mean 
Bothority  *,  tbat^  be  nerer  remounts  to  the  first  principles  of 

CUtiad  aeience  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The 
t  is,  88  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  such 
inquiiies  are  tiie  fruit  of  a  more  mature  season  in  the  pro* 
gression  of  mankind  than  the  age  of  MachiaveUi.  Hie  philo- 
aophy  oi  Iris  time  was  necessarily  of  a  practical  nature.  la 
abstract  disquisition,  indeed,  he  abounds ;  but  it  is  directed  to 
the  mpport  of  pnidential  maximB  of  daily  application.  In  a 
period  of  Tiolenceund  disorder,  the  problem  witn  a  legidator  Is 
not,  wfai^  are  the  theoretic  principles  of  government,  but  how 
10  maintain  a  government  at  all.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  peace,  in 
the  reooae  of  security,  in  the  snbtiety  of  refinement,  that  men 
apm  theories  abaut  the  rise  of  tdvil  authority.  It  was  in  tha 
laagoor  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  men  first  revolved  the 
fefnndation  of  government.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  more 
accurate  statement,  instead  of  asserting  that  the  reasoneri 
(Oi  that  age  overlooked  the  principles  of  government,  to 
^assign  distinct  sets  of  principles  to  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety. Wldle  the  passions  of  men  are  untamed^  while  their 
liuderatondittgs  arc  nol  yet  enlarged  to  the  contemplation 
of  thdbr  ultlfflate  interests,  and  wAi  class  pursues  its  own 
aggrandiiefiient  through  the  proscription,  exile,  or  butchery  of 
every  other,  a  gcm^nment  of  opinion  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 
As  hmg  as  this  tmdvlKzed  state  continues,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  liberty  with  antilority.  In  order  to  maintain  a  system 
of  lawt)  some  restraint  must  be  imposed  on  the  violence  of 
human  pasrions.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this ;  it 
may  be  eAeted  either  by  the  control  of  enlightened  Reason,  or 
by  the  i-igow  of  institutions.  Where  reason  is  the  curb,  as  is 
the  case  in  dvUted  states,  theinstitntions  may  be  relaxed— the 
check  bring  elsewhere  supplied  5  where  this  voluntary  control 
im  watting,  the  lawa  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  arbitrary. 

e  iff,  D^pim'fhtwtart 
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But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lawgiyer^  bul  of  the  people 
themselves.    It  is  no  less  true  of  the  political  than  of  the  eco- 
iiomical  state  of  a  nation^  that  it  must  be  the  instrument  of  its 
own  advancement.    It  is  bad  reasoning  to  say  that  the  legist 
lator  of  a  barbarous  age  sacrifices  the  happiness  of  individuali 
by  the  establishment  of  rigorous^  or  even  arbitnury  jpowers. 
By  how  much  order  excels  anarchy,  by  so  much  is  vigorous 
coercion  better  than  mild  sway  in  an  undisciplined  age;  nor 
'  have  we  far  to  look  for  a  lively  example  of  the  dangers  and  dit« 
astera  which  result  from  the  premature  establishment  of  liberty. 
The   scheme  of  foreign  policy   exhibited  in  Machiavelli's 
writings  is  marked  by  the  same  features  wliich  characterize  his 
system  of  domestic  administration,  and  is  equally  repugnant  to 
);he   signal  refinements  which,  in  modem  times,  have   been 
introduced  into  that  very  important  branch  of  political  science* 
The  more  obvious  doctrines  of  the  balancing  system,  the  grand 
principles  of  international  policy  are,  indeed,  unfolded,   and 
receive  copious  illustration  from  the  genial  wars  which  the 
ambition  of  Naples,  Milan,  and  Venice,  successively  kindled; 
and  the  palpable  blunders  of  Louis  XII.,  bewildered  in  Uie 
labyrinth  of  Italian  politics,  afford  a  rich  field  of  criticism  to  the 
Italian  diolomatist     In  truth,  it  is  not  a  little  entertaining  to 
observe  tne  avidity  with  which  he  and  all  the  writers  of  .that 
age,  so.  exuberant  in  historians,  seize  on  the  fertile  subject  of 
comment  and  dissection  which  the  straightforward  violence  and 
honest  impolicy  of  the  French  afforded  them.    The  Italiaiis 
appear  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  exertion  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  defence,  by  the  gratification  of  thdr  subtlety, 
and  satisfied  to  be  soundly  beaten,  provided  they  could  prove 
tlie  absurdity.    But  a  single  device,  first  resorted  to  in  .those 
countries  which  were  then  called  barbarous,  has  superannuated 
almost  all  that  is  practical  in  Machiavelli's  conclusions  respeot* 
ing  wars  and  treaties ;  we  mean  the  large  peace  estahlisbments 
universally,  maintained  by  the  great  modern  states.     These 
have  not  only  put  a  period  to  those  eruptions,  by  which  an 
ambitious  state  could  at  once  work  a  revoluti<m  among  its 
neighbours,  and  which  rendered  a  change    of   dynasty    the 
invariable    consequence    of    hostilities,    but    diminished    the 
frequency  of  collisions,   overawing  restless  princes,  and  in« 
troducing  among  the  members  of  the  great  European  com- 
munity a  principle  of  mutual  control  and  harmony,    some^ 
what   analogous  to  that  moral  restraint  by  which   traaquft- 
lity  is  preserved  among  the  respective  orders  in  individual  go- 
vernments.   These  salutary  consequences  have  been  still  further 
pro0V)ted  by  the  ties  of  commercial  intercourse^  by  tbe  know- 
ledge 
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ItAgt  ^Hricii  iui;^8  poflsesB  of  each  otber'd  resources ;  above 
nlAy  hj  the  exqainte  aensibility^  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expressioiiy  of  the  modern  diplomatic  system,  by  which  the 
sligbtest  moYcm^it  in  any  part  vibrates  to  the  extremities,  and 
the  whole  frame  is  instantly  nerved  and  braced,  npon  the  first 
83nsiptom  of  an  approaching  convulsion.  One  has  only  to  look 
into  the  works  of  any  modem  political  reasoner,  of  M.  Gentz 
for  example,  m  ord^r  to  perceive  the  repugnance  of  MachiavelH's 
piactice  to  the  existing  order  of  things;  the  futility  of  all 
schemes  of  aggrandizement ;  and  the  energy  of  those  self-cor- 
recting principles,  which,  however  such  projects  may  succeed 
Ibr  a  tnne,  in&ilibly  remedy  the  derangement  and  repair  th& 
tooken  balance.  The  balancing  system  had,  in  those  days,  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  combination  in  tiie  face  of  palpable  andt 
actcud  danger.  Confederades  dictated  by  prospective  views,^ 
leagues  suggested  by  remote  interests,  permanent  alliances 
fotmded  on  relative  situation  and  other  unchangeable  circumn 
stances  in  the  concfition  of  powers, — ^tiiese  were  lessons  gradually 
and  painfully  enforced  by  the  repeated  conflict  of  the  mightier 
nations. 

If  time  has  refuted  the  principles  of  Machiavelli  relative  to  tlie 
two  capital  branches  of  administration,  in  what,  it  may  be 
demanded,  does  his  merit  consist?  We  answer,  in  his  being 
l^e  first  vdio  philosophized  systematically  on  history,  the  first 
who  extiacted  a  chain  of  general  truths  from  recorded  events. 
The  gendral  i^plicabiltty  of  his  aphorisnis  is  not  the  standard 
by  which  to  measure  such  a  writer'  as  Machiavelli  He  has 
been  long  enough  mistaken  for  a  civil  casuist ;  and  his  works 
considered  as  a  manual  or  political  testament  in  which  a  way 
may  be  found  out  for  every  dilemma,  and  a  prescriotion  dis- 
covered^ 8ppliad>le  to  each  emerging  conjuncture.  His  merits 
are  of  a  much  higher  order.  They  are  much  more  philoso- 
phical than  political.  He  instructed  mankind,  not  by  establish-- 
mg  aphorisms  suitable  to  every  age,  but  by  exemplifying  thatr. 
mode  of  induction  by  which  succeedmg  reasoners  might  be- 
^labled  to  form  such  comprehensive  views  for  themselves,  hy 
frfaich  the  circumstances  of  any  period  and  of  any  countrj^ 
m^fat  be  rendered  subservient  to  tiie  speculation  of  the  liis^ 
torjaa,  and  to  the  science  of  the  statesman.  The  particular 
results  may  pass  away  as  manners  diange,  or  as  systems  &U; 
bat  the  process  which  leads  to  tiiese  results  is  permanent,,  and 
is  equally  adapted  to  each  transient  scene  in  the  losg^  pro* 
gretfsion  of  mankind.  How  fisr  Machiavelli  outstripped  all  his 
ptedeoessors,  will  appear,  if  we  reflect  that  Polybius  and  Tacitus 
by  £sr  the  pvofeuade^  of  the  ancient  Ustoriana,  and  tliose 
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who  tippramh  the  n^srM  tb  nddera  apbttoni/had  ^taliibvfcdd* 
notbiog  towards  poUUcal  science  excepiting  detached  and  often 
ipeonsistent  observatioos  interspersed  among  their  reSpeetiTe 
iiairatives*  Previously  to  the  '  i>iseorai'  no  attempt  bad  been 
made  to  concentrate  the  essenee  of  past  experience,  to  ereot  on. 
tike  basis  of  history  a  coherent  system  of  abitract  truth. 

Into  the  endless  dispute  respecting  Machiavelli's  motives  in 
the  composHlott  of  the  ^  Prince'  we  have  no  intention  of  entering : 
first,  because  the  topics  on  both  «des  have  been  kng  since, 
exhausted :  secondly  and  chiefly,  because  it  really  appears  to' 
us  a  very  insignificant  discussion ;  and,  at  any  rate,  has  no  oon<- 
nexion  whatever  with  those  features  in  his  character  which 
alone  entitle  him  to  the  regard  of  distant  posterity.  We  can* 
not,  however,  touch  upon  this  question  wi&out  expressing  our 
unfeigned  surprise,  that  the  theory  of  despotism  contained  in 
his  ^  Prince'  should  be  held  the  criterion  of  his  personal  diaracter, 
rather  than  the  theory  of  liberty  unfolded  in  Us  Discourses ; 
we  desire  to  know  why  the  latter  should  not  be  considered  as 
an  antidote  to  the  former;  and  our  opinion  is,  that  if  the  author 
of  these  conflicting  performances  is  to  be  branded  as  the  apologist 
of  tyranny  by  reason  of  the  one»  he  is  equally  entitled  to  be 
hailed  as  the  advocate  of  freedom  on  account  of  the  other; 
D' Alembert's  vindication  of  Montesquieu  from  a  similar  charge 
m  perfectly  appHoable  to  the  Italian :  ^  On  ne  doit  pas  accuser 
M.  de  Montesquieu  d'avoir  ici  trac^  aux  souverains  les  principes 
du  pouvoir  arutraire,  dont  le  nom  seul  est  odleux  aux  [Hinces 
justes,  et  plus  forte  raison,  au  citoyen  sage  et  vertueux.  C'est 
travailler  &  I'an^ntir  que  de  montrer  ce  qu'il  fiaut  bite  pour  la 
eonserver^  la  perfection  de  oe  gouvemement  en  est  la  mine.' 

The  transition  from  Machiavelli,  the  theorist  of  barbarous  po-* 
Ucy,  to  Montesquieu,  the  theorist  of  legal  government,  indludes  a 
gigantic  stride  in  the  advancement  of  the  species.  That  advance- 
ment was  dearly  purchased  by  centuries  of  war  and  civil  com^ 
motion ;  and  the  elements  of  inextbguishable  discord  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  engendered  in  the  bosom  of  each  distracted 
CQuntry.  But  these  were  not  like  the  fruitless  contests  of  the 
feudal  age,  commenced  in  petty  animosities,  and  perpetuating 
the  barbarism  that  produced  them.  This  was  the  struggle  of 
reason  against  bigotry ;  it  was  religion  shaking  off  tiie  yoke  of 
superstition;  it  was  the  rebellion  of  expanded  powers  and 
generous  passions  against  the  diains  which  were  no  longer  able 
to  control  them.  When  the  tempest  had  passed  away,  and  the 
prospect  was  cleared,  the  European  system  displaj^  in  its 
altered  features,  the  beneficial  results  of  IJiose  oonvulsions.  The 
QctiAc  inititutimis  had  been  pmified;  the  re&a  of  barbarism^ 
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temfdatbD*  ana  demanded  the  powars  of  a  phiU^opbiodgeniu^ 

Aa  literatqre  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  tbe  ^mm  of 
states^  ao  events,  in  their  tnm^  re-act  on  the  studies  of  nations. 
Paijng  a  season  of  general  war^  the  science  of  govemmen^ 
{aogoished  and  slept  amid  tbe  controversies  of  theology*  But 
out  of  tbe  federal  combinations  which  tbe  circumstances  of 
that  age  produced,  arose  that  science  of  international  justice 
{th»  moat  unequivocal  symptom  of  growing  refinen^ent)  which 
was  speedily  enlarged  into  tbe  science  of  general  jurisnrudence, 
and  loDg  occupied}  almost  excluaivelyi  the  mind  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  c^  certain  inimitable  principles  from  w1uc(l 
miwcipal  law  might  be  deduced^  was  the  problem  which  long 
ffitiguea  the  understandings  of  French  and  German  jurists. 
Iieaving  far  behind  them  the  true  principles  of  municipal  law, 
cultivating  it  apart  from  the  scienpe  of  government,  keeping 
separate  two  systems  which  edify  and  illuminate  each  other, 
the  laborious  p^blicists  of  Holland  run  riot  in  metaphysical 
confusion;  and  the  problem  still  baffled  tbe  inde&tiffable  efibrta 
ot  these  respectable  authors*  Montepquieo  e&cted  at  a  stookp 
what  had  wasted  t^e  lives  of  a  thousand  jurists.  To  him  be- 
longs the  glory  of  having,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  e£Ebrt^ 
of  combination  in  the  history  of  knowledge,  united  the  several 
branches  of  civil  science,  and  transnutted  them^  connected  by 
their  just  relations,  to  posterity* 

But  we  should  offer  a  very  inadequate  view  oi  the  merits  of 
Montesquieu,  did  we  ^represent  him  merely  as  tbe  improver  qf 
philosophical  jurisprudence.  He  enlar^d  the  bounds  of  po^ 
utical  science  as  distinguished  from  mnnicipal  law,  and  induoed 
within  her  dominion,  regions  i^hich  had  been  exploded  only  by 
desultory  wanderers,  and  whose  bearings  and  relations  haa 
hitherto  remained  unsettled.  He  was  Uie  first  to  exhibit  m 
one  comprehensife  system  the  v^ous  elements  which  ha4 
been  successively  evolved  in  the  process  of  improvement,  an4 
which,  after  shattering  the  ancienl^  niames  of  government  had 
jiubaided  into  those  lorn^  of  civil  policy  wh^  diversify  the 
£ajce  of  modern  Europe^  While  specul^ve  reasoners  piused 
on  ideal  commonwealths,  the  real  business  of  government  wi^ 
daily  beconmig  more  and  more  complic^d.  New  ^Saipic£ 
state  had  arisen  as  knowledge  was  propagated  or  wealth  ii^- 
jpreased.  Religion  and  commerce,  each  viQ  cause  of  a  distin^ 
revohiUoa  in  human  a^Eaks,  had  exbavwted  imd  baffled  all  tbfi 
former  arts  of  management,  and  the  e^ten^  ^Id  of  interest 
aad  passions  required  a  w^j^  enlarged,  and  a  va^rf  delicate 
j^atem  of  administration. 
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Were  w^  called  to  name  the  circiunstance  which  efaiefly'diis^ 
tinguishes  the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  we  should  mention  the 
notion  of  liberty  which  they  present.  Instead  of  that  phan- 
tom which  had  so  long  allured  and  mocked  the  nations,  con- 
cealing, under  the  guise  of  popular  sovereignty,  the  features  of  a 
•wild  tyranny,  he  exhibited  those  substantial  benefits,  which  are 

'  the  essence  of  freedom,  personal  safety,  security  of  property, 
and  the  authoritjr  of  public  opinion.  Previous  wnters  had  con- 
fined their  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  forms  of  government ; 
and  conceived,  that  in  adjusting  councils,  and  determining  those 
institutions  which  pertain  to  the  being  of  a  civil  polity,  they  had 
determined  its  character  as -a  system  of  liberty  or  slavery.  In 
the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  wherever  the'admi- 
-nistration  was  shared  among  the  people  at  large,  or  conducted 
'by  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  there  liberty  was  sup*- 
posed  to  reside.  Popular  rule  was  held  to  imply  freedom,  and 
acts  which  would  have  excited  rebellion  against  a  single  raler, 
were  peaceably  endured  as  proceeding  from  officers  who  had 
been  created  by  the  suffrage  of  the  multitude.  Satisfied  with 
being  the  source  of  power,  the  people  were  regardless  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  exercised.  Hence,  Venice  and  Florence 
enjoyed  the  title  of  free  states  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  power 
was  enforced,  and  even  torture  inflicted  by  the  Council  of  Ten  in 
the  one,  and  the  Priory  in  the  other.  These  doctrines  it  required 
a  century  of  varied  fortunes,  and  of  oppressions  alike  endured 
under  the  opposite  extremes  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  to 
explode  and  dissipate.  That  series  of  legislative  achievements, 
which  the  tyranny  of  Charles  II.  was  the  means  of  calling  forth, 
and  which  fettered  the  prince  without  subverting  the  throne, 
displayed,  under  a  monarchy,  a  much  more  perfect  plan  of 
liberty  than  commonwealths  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  Montes- 
quieu, we  think,  was  the  first  who  taught,  theoretically,  this 
lesson  of  stern  experience ;  who  displayed,  in  it&  philosophical 
extent,  the  truth  already  known,  practically,  that  the  legislation, 
equally  with  the  constitution  of  a  state,  fixes  its  character ;  that 
the  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  civil  regulations  of  communi- 
ties, touch  the  welfare  of  individuals,  at  least  as  nearly  as  their 
fundamental  laws. 

The  design  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ever  conceived  by  a  single  individual,  comprehending,  in  fact, 
every  subject  with  which  legislation  is  conversant,  and  ent» 

'  bracmg,  besides  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  commercial 
policy,  public  revenue,  and  arms*    Montesquieu  has  been  much 

•eensured  for  the  concise  and  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  has 
bandied  these  momentous  topics  \  and  it  is  said  that  he  coii- 
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tente  laiBvdtf  wHh  starting  hints,  and  saggestingdiMcolti^g,  in- 
stead Gf  sustaining  a  connected  investigation.  But  those  who 
make  this  charge  against  the  Spirit  of  I^ws,  mistake  the  object 
and  scope  of  that  performance.  Where  new  enterprises  are  pre- 
sented^ and  untried  fields  of  exertion  pointed  out^  such  imper- 
fect glimpses  are  much  more  effectual  for  quickening  curiosity, 
and  stimulating  the  faculties,  than  the  fullest  display.  It  was 
this  author's  business  rather  to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  mode 
xA  thinking,  than  to  pursue  his  ideas  to  their  ultimate  conse- 

3aences:  -scattering  the  prolific  germs  of  speculation,  he  left 
bem  to  be  brooded  and  matured  by  kindred  minds.  Perhaps  no 
writerpossesses,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  that  fertilizing  influ- 
ence over  the  understanding  of  his  reader,  which  distinguishes 
the  works  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  peculiar  power  has  been  fre- 
•quently  noticed.  *^  We  submit,"  says  Lord  Kaimes,  **  implicitly 
to  a  work  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  corrected ;  and  sink 
imperceptibly  into  indolence  and  inattention.  But  the  detection 
t>f  one  error  makes  the  reader  hunt  for  more ;  and  the  game  is 
pursued  with  vigour.  In  that  view,  I  would  not  prefer  even 
ilristotle  before  the  author  of  L'Esprit  des  Loix.''  Voltaire 
t)hserves,  to  the  same  effect,  that  if  Montesquieu  does  not  always 
enlighten  his  reader,  he  always  compels  him  to  think. 

Impregnated  with  these  vivid  elements,  the  philosophic  genius 
t>f  Britain  teemed  during  the  eighteenth  century  with  produc- 
tions, the  origin  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  work  of 
Montesquieu  ;  and  if  it  be  the  achievement  of  a  masterly  genius 
to  change  the  mere  style  or  diction  of  his  country,  what  must 
be  the  praise  of  him  who  impresses  a  new  impulse  on  the  philo- 
«cHpfay  of  his  age ! 

The  grand  defect  of  this  celebrated  writer  unquestionably  is 

fte  indiscriminate  application  of  examples  drawn  from  distant 

periods  and  different  stages  of  civilization,  and  the  establishment 

xA  general  conclusions  upon  too  narrow  a  basis  of  induction. 

He  glances  from  China  to  Peru,  and  makes  but  one  step  from 

Rfaadamanthus  to  the  Chancellor  L'Hdpital.    This  species  of 

-empiricism,  which  seizes  on  a  naked  fact  in  the  fabled  history  of 

an  imaginary  nation,  and  grasps  the  slenderest  analogy  which 

can  be  inteiwoven  with  his  theory,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 

the   sagacity,  caution,  and  unrivalled  industry,  with  which  he 

t!olIects  the  most  minute  circumstances  concurring  to  those 

political   results  which  well  attested   annals   supply,    and   is 

extremely  singular  in  a  writer  who  allows  so  large  an  influence 

to  religion,  climate,  and  the  arts.     Specious  and  brilliant  as  are 

these  sallies,  they  impair  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  which  they 

deck ;  and  not  only  weaken  our  confidence  in  his  judgment,  but 
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throw  an  air  of  suapicion  over  those  inFestigatione  (that  of  the 
French  law  of  succession,  for  example)  which  the  few  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  tracking  his  footsteps,  have  found  to 
be  scrupulously  exact. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  two  rreat  writers,  whom  we 
have  here  attempted  to  delineate,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
periods  in  which  thev  lived>  we  shall  probably  be  disposed, 
while  we  admit  the  high  and  peculiar  claims  of  Montesquieu, 
without  much  hesitation,  to  ascribe  the  superiority  in  genms  to 
MachiavellL  Whether  we  form  our  judgment  by  comparing 
their  intellectual  powers  in  the  aggregate,  or  award  the  prefer- 
ence to  any  single  quality,  there  seems  little  room  for  diiterence 
of  opinion.  The  Frenchman  can  only  claim  the  praise  of  an 
improver;  the  Italian  may  justly  assume  the  dignity  of  an 
inventor.  Equal  to  Montesquieu  in  acuteness  and  profundity, 
he  possesses,  in  the  vigour  and  originality  which  created  a  new 
species  of  philosophy,  a  claim  to  admiration,  paramount  to  that 
of  all  his  successors.  Both  these  writers  excelled  in  the 
lighter  departments  of  literature :  Montesquieu  in  satire ; 
Machiavelli  in  comedy ;  but  here  the  parallel  ends ;  the  whole 
compass  of  French  letters  affords  no  rival  to  that  pure  model 
of  historic  composition  which  records  the  revolutions  of  Flo- 
rence. There  is  nothing  in  Davila  or  De  Thou  superior  to  the 
dissertations  with  which  each  book  is  introduced.  We  doubt 
whether  anything  equal  to  them  had  existed  previous  to  the 
days  of  Mr.  Hume.  Fame,  however,  has  dispensed  her  honours 
to  this  extraordinary  person  with  very  unequal  hand.  Montes- 
quieu, addressing  an  instructed  age,  drew  an  instantaneous 
admiration  from  his  contemporaries,  and  found  the  materi^ds  of 
bis  fame  ready  laid  in  every  breast.  Machiavelli,  the  light  of  a 
barbarous  period,  was  first  discovered  in  his  true  magnitude  by 
a  distant  generation ;  when  posterity  recognized  his  eminence, 
bis  name  had  lost  its  freshness,  and  has  come  down  to  us  sullied 
by  the  basest  calumny. 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  conclude  our  reflections  on 
these  eminent  writers,  without  observing  how  sure,  though 
slow,  are  the  rewards  of  truth.  While  the  doctrines,  which 
dazzled  their  contemporaries,  have  sunk,  like  meteors,  at  the 
approach  of  day,  the  eternal  truths,  which  are  at  first  bat 
darkly  seen,  have  not  only,  at  every  advance  of  reason,  un- 
folded their  intrinsic  lustre,  but  diffused  on  their  champions  a 
renown,  which  lives  in  the  history  of  society,  expands  with  the 
progress  of  the  mind,  and  can  only  perish  in  the  sunset-dark* 
ness  of  civilization. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.    Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Tdktikder  Reuterey^  von 

dem  Grafen  von  Bismar^,  &c.  &c.     Karhruhe. 
2.  Elemente  de  Bewegumkunst  eines  Reuter-Regiments.  Karls- 

rhae. 
3*  La  Tactiqtte  de  la  Cavalerie^  Traduii  de  PAttemand.    Ptor 

Bfax.  J.  de  Schaaenburg^  Chef  d'Escadfon  aux  Chasseurs  de 

la  Marne.     8yo.     Paris. 

Q.USTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  hating  one  evening  received 
^^  settle  intercepted  letters,  onlered  a  venerable  gray-headed 
general  to  read  them;  the  veteran  showed  every  inclination  to 
obey,  but  lamented  that  the  loss  of  his  spectacles  prevented  his 
complying  with  the  king's  request.  *  Read  you/  naid  Gnstavus, 
turning  hastily  to  another ;  bat  he  complained  sadly  of  an  in- 
flammation in  his  eyes ;  ^  Pish/  said  the  lung,  beine  a  little  pro- 
voked, *  my  thoughts  were  wandering  upon  other  matters  ;* 
^en  reducing  his  countenance  to  a  smile,  *  General  Bannier/ 
said  he,  ^  pray  read — ^you  have  been  used  to  it/ 

Times  are  changed  since  those  days  when  the  *  Lion  of  thm 
North '  was  so  indifferently  provided  with  reading  generals ;  and 
aHK>ng  the  many  professional  works  of  high  merit  produced  by 
military  men  of  our  own  time,  few  are  more  deserving  of  notice 
than  Count  von  Bismark's  *  two  works  on  the  subject  of 
Cavalry ,  which,  with  its  French  translation,  we  have  named  at 
the  head  of  our  paper. 

Although  learned  inquirers  into  fable  and  antiquity  have  not 
been  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory  genealogy  of  the  centaurs, 
with  whom  the  art  of  riding  is  said  to  have  originated,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  extraordinary  stories  recorded  of 
these  '  godlike  wild  beasts  t>'  as  Pindar  calls  them,  arose  out  of 
the  viyid  imaginations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  struck  with 
amasement  at  first  sight  of  the  Thessalian  horsemen,  supposed, 
them  to  be  monsters,   compounded   of  the   different  shapes 

^*  Oenenl  Count  fon  Btamark  commenced  his  career  of  arms  in  the  14tb  rcgt.  of 
Hanoirenaa  lifht  infuitiy,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  On  that  corps  being  di^baftded  tft  1803, 
he  entered  the  aenrice  of  Nassau,  and  soon  after  came  to  England  In  the  German  Le^oiu 
with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  under  Lord  Cathcart,  in  1805.  He  then  was  appomted 
oaptAin  in  tfie  Wirtemberg  cavalry ;  and,  for  his  distingiAshed  conduct  at  Riedau,  in 
1869,  received  from  Na|>oleon  the  crou  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Bisaark  acconpaaied 
Marshal  Nay's  corps  to  Russia,  in  1812  ;  and  after  that  campaign  was  promoted  to  the 
command  or  the  1st  Wirtemberg  light  dragoons..  In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  sUflf 
of  Prince  Adam  of  Wirtemberg ;  and,  for  his  gallantry,  when  in  command  of  a  division 
io  1815,  was  made  a  count  Afker  the  war  he  was  intrusted  with  the  remodelling  of  tli# 
Wirtemberg  cavalry^  and  the  present  publications  lesulted  from  the  inquiry  whieh  that 
sitaatioA  involved. 
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of  men  and  horses,   and  thos  identified   the  man  with  the 
animal— 

*  As  he  had  been  iocorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast/ 

Homer's  silence  on  the  subject  of  cavalry  has  been  given  as  a 

Eroof,  that  no  such  force  was  employed  in  ancient  armies  at  ao 
Lte  a  period  as  the  siese  of  Troy ;  but  although  the  Homeric 
heroes  are  always  introduced  upon 

yet  have  we  evidence  sufficient  in  Holy  Writ  to  show  that  tbe 
use  of  horse-troops  was  known  and  practised,  not  only  anterior 
to  the  Trojan  war,  but  long  before  the  Dardanian  city  reared 
her  head.  In  the  account  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  for 
instance,  the  Egyptian  horsemen  are  expressly  mentioned:—- 
<  But  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  all  the  horse  and 
chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen,  and  his  army.' — Exodus, 
chap,  xiv.,  V.  9  ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in  the  book 
of  Exodus  which  speak  as  plainly.  The  mountainous  rugffed- 
ness  of  Greece,  no  doubt,  prevented  the  art  of  riding  from 
making  such  rapid  progress  in  that  country  as  on  the  Assyrian 
plains,  or  Tartarian  steppes ;  but  that  it  was  known  and  prac- 
tised at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  is  sufficiently  established. 
Cavalry  being  of  little  use  at  a  sie^e,  perhaps  the  Greeks  dis- 
pensed altogether  with  this  description  of  force,  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  encumber  their  ships  with  an  unnecessary  number  of 
horses,  brought  to  Trov  those  only  which  were  intended  for  the 
chariots.  It  cannot,  however,  bie  a  matter  of  much  surprise, 
that  detailed  accounts  of  the  cavalry  of  the  year  1 184  B.C.,  are 
not  forthcoming,  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  up  the  history 
of  the  bold  dragoon  at  a  period  of  rather  less  obscurity. 

Asia  appears  to  have  lurnished  Europe  witli  the  model  for 
cavalry,  wnich^  according  to  Herodotus,  received  its  first  forma- 
tion in  the  east,  from  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.  Before  his 
time,  footmen  and  horsemen  were  promiscuously  embodied ;  but 
preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Nineveh^  he  sorted  this  motley  band 
and  divided  each  particular  force  into  separate  companies. 
Cyrus  the  elder  is  the  next  conspicuous  organizer  of  cavalry  ;  he 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  more  struck  by  the  power  of 
plunderinf^,  which  an  army  acquired  from  such  a  force,  than  by 
its  utility  in  the  field  :  for,  if  Xenophon  is  to  be  believed,  his 

Sroposition  for  the  Persians  to  raise  a  body  of  horse  was  imme- 
iately  caused  by  seeing  the  Median  and  Hyrcanian  cavalry 
returning  to  the  camp  laden  with  booty.  The  Scythians,  who 
possessed  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  fought  almost  entirely 
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tm  honebai^ :  like  the  modern  Coencks,  they  were  pftrticnlarlr 
eacceesfitl  in  irre^lar  warfare^  and  when  Darius  invaded  their 
coantrj,  never  fiukd  to  drive  JbKack  the  Persian  cavalry.    It  is 
remarkable,  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  tactics,  the  aupe« 
rioritjr  of  in£uitry  over  cavalry  was  strongly  evinced.     *  The 
Scythians,'  says  Herodotus,  *  notwiUistanding  their  advantage 
over  the  Persian  hoi*se,  always  retreated  from  the  foot.'     Under 
Darius,  the  Persian  cavalry  progressively  increased,  and  we  find 
them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  ten  thousand  strong — a  force 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  Athenian  army,   which  consisted 
exclusively  of  infiAUtry.      Miltiades,  however,   was   well    ao. 
qnainted  with  the  composition  of  the  Persian  troops;    and 
knowing  that  their  chief  dependence  was  on  this  body  of  cavalry, 
he  pmdently  attacked  them  in  the  narrow  plain  of  Marathon, 
where  they  were  so  impeded  by  want  of  space,  and  so  encum- 
bered by  their  own  numerous  infiintry,  that  they  became  un- 
able to  act,  and  were  completely  defeated  by  the  gallant  Greeks. 
The  Persian  cavalry  were  then  armed  with  darts  or  arrows* 
Like  the  eastern  cavalry  of  the  present  day,  they  generally 
attacked  and  harassed  by  successive  small  bodies,  rapid  in  the 
advance  and  vehement  in  the  onset,  but  when  firmly  resisted, 
equally  rapid  in  retreat.     The  Athenian  infantry  again  showed 
t3iU\r  excellence  at  Mount  CithsercHi,  where  a  sn^l  number 
und^  Olympiodorus  not  only  sustained  but  repelled  the  attacks 
of  the  wiiole  cavalry  of  Mardonius.     This  cavali^,  however, 
greatly  and  constantly  harassed  the  Greeks  previous   to  the 
battle  of  Plataea ;   and  although   in   that  battle  the   Persian 
horse  totally  failed  in  their  attempts  to  break  the  Spartan  pha* 
lanx,  yet  the  Greeks  perceived  the  advantage  of  so  valuable  an 
accessory,  and  after  that  period  directed  more  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  cavalry.    Yet  cavalry  never  formed  any 
considerable  portion  of  the   Grecian  armies.    The  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  the  two  most  warlike  states,  were  both  badly 
provided  with  it ;  indeed,  the  latter  absolutely  despised  such  an 
assistant.    The  Thessalians,  who  inhabited  a  large  plain,  appear 
to  have  furnished  the  best  horse  amongst  the  Greeks  :  these,  as 
*well  as  the  Eolians  and  Thracians,  are  stated  to^  have  been 
always  employed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon  ;  but  this  force  was 
small  in  proportion  to  the  infantry,  wluch  always  constituted 
the   principal  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies.     No  Asiatic 
cavalry  would  dare  to  charge  the  phalanx,  and  no  Asiatic  in- 
fantry could  withstand  its  attacks.     The  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  was  protected  by   not  more  than  fifty  horse;  and 
ivith  the  asustance  of  this  small  number  of  indifferent  cavalry, 
principally  mounted  upon  baggage  horses,  Xenophon  brought 
nis  army  across  the  mountains  ana  valleys  of  Asia,  harassed^y 
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t\e  Penuui  and  barbarian  oavaky*  During  tbeir  intostioe 
wars,  the  Graeloa  appear  to  have  paid  motre  attention  to  the 
equipment  and  tactics  of  cavafary,  tke  principal  improTemmte  in 
vmieh  were  made  Toy  Epanoinondas.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
we  find  that  the  Theban  horse  were  <  carefully  appointed, 
highly  trained,  and  of  considerable  practice  f  and  at  Mantinea, 
both  Theban,  Thessalian,  and  Athenian,  were  severally  dis» 
tinguished.  At  Arbela,  Alexander  employed  his  Grecian 
cavalry  with  much  success,  defeating  with  tnem  the  Scythian 
and  Bactrian  horse,  and  tlurowing  the  whole  Persian  line  int^ 
confusion;  indeed,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  are  stated  to  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  glory  of  this  day.  However,  gene- 
rally speakine,  the  Grecian  cavalry  did  not  enjoy  much  consi^ 
derati(»i,  ana  the  victories  of  Alexander  are  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  resisting  firnmess  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  than 
to  the  more  active  bravery  of  the  Thessalian  horse.  The 
Grecian  cavalry  were  armed  with  the  helmet,  cuirass,  shield, 
lance,  and  sword,  and,  after  various  ndodifications,  were  finally 
jbrmed  into  troops  of  eight  files  and  four  ranks.  The  Romans 
imitated  the  Greeks  in  equipment,  but  inverted  their  order  of 
formation,  placing  their  turma^  or  troops  of  cavaliTy  in  four 
files  and  eight  ranks,  thus  diminishing  the  depth  and  iKcreasing 
the  mobility.  The  genius  of  Grecian  tactics  was  renstance; 
that  of  the  Roman,  attack.  The  Roman  cavaliers,  like  the 
modem  dragoons,  were  taught  to  fight  both  on  foot  dnd  on 
horseback,  but  in  neither  situation  were  they  particularly  dis* 
tinguished.  Hannibal's  comparison  of  them  to  ^  horsemen 
having  their  feet  and  hands  tied,'  is  strongly  illustrative  of  their 
inefficiency;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  may,  in  a  great  measfure,  be  attributed  to  his  superiority 
oyer  his  opponents  in  military  skill,  and  the  undisciplined  state 
of  the  Roman  militia  in  the  second  Punic  war,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  active  operations  of  the  Numidian,  and  the  contemp- 
tible condition  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  enabled  him  more  readny 
to  take  advantage  of  those  errors  which  the  republican  generals 
so  often  committed.  On  this  point  Count  von  Bismark  and  the 
ablest  of  his  translators  *  are  at  issue,  and  the  question  affords  us 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  both  writers  to  our  readers^ 
notice.  The  Count  asserts,  that  until  the  Romans  increased 
and  improved  their  cavalry,  the  Carthaginians  were  always 
superior  to  them  in  battle.  ^ 

*  The  battle/  he  says,  *  in  which  Xantippus  made  Regulus  prisoner, 
was  decided  by  cavalry.  Hannibal  gained  the  battle  on  the  river 
Ticmus  by  his  cavalry  bnly.     Polybius  expressly  says,  "  the  Cartha^ 

' _: .  I  . 
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*  Tho  Bitffii0k  trvMlttor,  Ifiyor  Beamblt. 
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ginims  owed  not  onfjr  tlieif  trietory  of  Cmniss,  b«t  all  lh«ir  mown 
early  rietories^  to  the  preponderance  of  their  cavafary>  and  therehf 
^^▼e  a  lesson  to  all  nations  how  advantageous  it  is  to  surpass  tha 
enemy  in  caTalry."  * — Beawueh's  TmnskUiony  p.  31  •dS. 

The  translator^  on  the  other  hand,  contends — 

*  That  Xantippus  was  more  indebted  for  victory  U>  his  one  hua-t 
dred  elephants  thaa  to  bis  four  thousand  horses ;'  and  that '  the  faoH 
which  tke  Roman  general  coaimitted»  in  not  leaving  intervals  b»« 
tween  ^ia  oolumns  sufficiently  great  ta  allow  the  elephaa(8  df  tfa^ 
CavtlMigmian  amy  to  pass  thro^gh,  brovght  oa  the  de stiructiop  of  hM 
troopSy  and  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle.* 

*  The  iiM^>*  continues  Major  Beaojish^  '  of  the  battle  of  the  Tici-^ 
BUS  haviAg  been  gained  by  Hannibal's  cavi^lry  cannot  be  admitted  at 
a  proof  of  the  advantage  that  ci^vabry  has  over  in^ntry  in  actioii^ 
which  is  evidently  the  application  of  it  here  intended  by  the  author^ 
Tke  battle  of  the  Ticinus  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  oaoahry  action  ;  fop, 
akhough  ScifMo  brought  sonne  wretched  light  armed-troops  to  sup- 
poet  htt  cavalry,  they  took  to  flight  at  the  commenceuient  of  tho 
battle^  *'  beio^  apprehensive^*'  says  Polybius,  "  that  they  would  be 
instantly  borne  down  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry."  The  cavalry  of 
Hannibal  was  always  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Romans^  an4 
was  here  so  much  so  in  number  as  considerably  to  outflank  that  of 
Scipio.  The  Carthaginians  had  the  stronger  motive  of  fighting,  as  i^ 
were,  for  their  existence  ;  retreat  was  impossible  to  them,  and  death 
was  preferable  to  submission  to  the  Roman  yoke^  nothing,  indeed; 
but  the  height  of  imbecility  could  have  caused  Scipio  to  hazard  au 
engagenieat  ander  such  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  defeat 
f>f  the  Roinans  at  Caiiuae^  and  on  all  other  occasions  in  this  war,  can 
i^kNie  b€  justly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  their  generals,  and  tki^ 
want  of  disc  ijjlioe  of  their  troops.  If  Varro  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  superiority  la  numbers  at  Cannas,  by  extending  his  line,  and  out- 
flanking Hannibol,  instead  of  formipg  his  legions  into  deep  masses* 
and  thereby  dhninishing  his  front,  the  result  of  the  battle  would,  iu 
all  probability,  have  been  very  diflferent.  The  couduct  of  Varro,  on 
this  occasion^  appears  quite  inexplicable.  Completely  deceived  by 
the  pretended  retreat  of  the  skilful  Carthaginian,  whose  inferior 
numbers  gave  him  no  hope  for  success  but  in  stratagem,  the  consul 
not  only  suffered  his  centre  to  advance  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemyi  line,  but  completed  his  own  destruction  by  weakening  Us 
^anks  to  support  it,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  his  numerous 
Jegrictus  were  caugbt  in  the  trap  which  had  been  artfuUy  prepared  for 
tbem.  Even  when  the  consul  perceived  the  stratagem  of  lianniba)^ 
he  made  no  efToxt  to  restore  the  battle,  but  thinking  that  his  personal 
safety  was  of  more  importance  to  the  republic  than  the  result  of  a 
battle  which  might  determine  the  fate  of  the  empire,  he  betook  him- 
self to  flight,  and  gave  to  the  conqueror  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  #e}d  of  battle.  The  smaM  svperiority  ia  the  numbers  of  the  Car. 
'thaguiiaii  eaviiry»  which  ouly  exco^iked  that  of  the  Romans  by  four 
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Imndred,  could  never  kave  decided  a  battle  where  forty  thoifuml 
m&otry  were  opposed  to  double  that  numbers  in  hct,  it  was  not  uatit 
the  Roman  infantry  had  been  already  surrounded  and  thrown  inte 
confusion,  that  Asdrubal^  at  the  head  of  the  Numidian  horse,  assisted 
to  complete  that  destruction  which  the  incapacity  of  Varro  had 
brought  upon  the  Roman  army.  Folybius  must,  in  this  case,  have 
formed  his  judgment  after  the  event,  which,  as  our  author  truly  says, 
*'  is  usual,  but  easy."  (p.  4.)  The  many  defeats  which  the  Romaotf 
experienced  In  their  wars  with  Hannibal,  have  been  principally 
caused  by  the  want  of  ability  in  the  generals  who  commanded  then. 
Scipio  lost  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  by  his  imprudence  in  attackin|^, 
without  any  support,  a  body  of  cavalry  superior  both  in  nnmber  and 
discipline  to  his  own.  Sempronius  fell  into  the  ambuscade  which 
Hannibal  had  prepared  for  him  at  the  Trebia,  from  the  unpardonable 
oversight  of  omitting  to  reconnoitre  the  country  in  which  be  was 
about  to  be  engaged.  Flaminius,  notwithstanding  the  exampke  of 
his  predecessor,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  want  of  precaution  si  the 
Trasimenus  ;  and  Varro,  at  the  battle  of  Cannie,  was  an  easy  victim 
to  thfe  stratagem  of  his  more  skilful  adversary.'  &c. — Ibid.,  p.  82—34. 

There  is,  perhaps,  reason  in  the  arguments  both^  of  the 
author  and  translator.  Had  the  Roman  generals  not  accepted 
battle  in  situations  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the  Cartna^i- 
nian  cavalry,  many  of  the  results  alluded  to  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  avoided.  At  the  same  time  this  exposure  of  their 
troops  would  have  been  attended  with  no  oisadvantage  if 
Hannibal  had  not  been  provided  with  a  numerous  and  effective 
cavalry.  The  comparative  discipline  of  the  two  armies  should 
also  be  recollected.  From  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginian  armies  were  con* 
tinually  in  the  field,  and  were  successively  employed  under 
Aroilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal,  three  of  their  oest  generals. 
These  troops  consequently  entered  Italy  with  all  the  experience 
and  disciplme  of  a  regular  army ;  whereas  the  Roman  discipline 
had  been  relaxed,  and  the  troops  which  Hannibal  encountered 
at  the  Trebia,  Trasimenus,  and  Cannae,  were  little  better  than  a 
raw,  ill-organized  militia.  That  it  was  not  his  cavalry  alone 
which  gained  Hannibal  so  many  victories,  is  evident  from  this 
fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  general  who 
was  at  all  capable  of  commanding  an  army,  they  immediate^ 
became  the  conquerors.  Hannibal's  Numidians  were  certainly 
a  mo^t  effective  body  of  light  horse,  and  considering  tm 
extreme  scantiness  of  their  equipment,  performed  very  success- 
fullv.  We  are  told  that  these  cavaliers  managed  their  horses 
without  bridles,  and  had  scarcely  any  covering. 

'  On  the  Trajan  column  the  Numidian  horsemen  are  repoesented  'm 
a  state  of  afanoaft  perfect  nudity,  having  no  oofif^nag  bui  a  small 
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\  Hce  a  capudn's.  Both  man  and  hone  seem  to  hare  heloBged 
to  the  dMjs  of  Adam : — neither  bridle,  Buddie,  girdle,  sword,  or  whip ! 
Mont£uiaHi  8ay8,  "  II  ne  fiiut  f>oiut  s'^tonner  qu'un  grand  homme  i 
pied  poisse  prendre  un  cavalier  Numide  par  les  cheveux,  car  lea  che- 
Tsox  des  Ntunides,  dit  Strabon,  son  petits,  mais  legers  k  la  course ; 
lis  soBt  dociles  k  an  tel  point  qu'avec  une  baguette  on  les  m^ne 
comme  on  yeut,  ^  qn*il  y  en  a  ra^me  qui  sans  ^tre  attach^  suivent 
lews  mattres  comme  des  chiens.''  (Arttiqu,  Expliqu.  t.  iv.  p.  88.)^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  one  must  not  be  astonished,  as  the 
learned  Benedictine  says,  to  see  a  Roman  loot-soldier  seize  a  Numi- 
ten  iMMTseman  by  the  head  -,  and  perhaps  it  was  with  this  intentioti 
that  the  cavalry  of  Varro  dismounted  at  Canns.  Folard  treats  this 
represeoiation  on  the  Trajan  column  as  '^  une  pore  reverie  de  scalp- 
tare/  and  says,  he  is  persuaded  that,  although  the  Numidians  m%ht 
hare  beea  thus  clothed  in  their  own  country,  yet  that  in  the  armies 
where  they  served,  they  must  have  been  lightly  dre<^»ed  like  the 
hussars  of  his  time.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Numidian 
cavalry  managed  their  horses  without  bridles;  for  Folybius,  in  de- 
scribing the  order  of  battle  at  the  Ticinus,  expressly  states,  that 
"  Hannibal  threw  into  the  centre  of  his  line  all  the  bridled  and  heavy 
cavalry,  and  placed  the  Numidians  on  the  wings."  {Hampton,  v.  i. 
p.  178.)  Ancient  authors  called  these  horsemen  '^gens  inscia  freni,** 
from  this  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  bridle,  which,  indeed,  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  African  nations.' 

Hie  passim  exsultant  Numides,  gens  inscia  freni ; 

Quis  inter  geminas  per  ludum  mobilis  aures 

Quadnipedem  flectit  non  cedens  virga  lupatis. — SiL  Ital  lib  i.  1. 21$. 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Silius  Italicus  and  the 
Trajan  column,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Numidian 
liorsemen  had  both  clothes  and  bridles ;  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  cavalry,  who  are  described  as  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  and  who  were  so  particularly  expert  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  horses,  should  have  been  unprovided  with  any 
obvious  means  of  guiding  their  steeds,  or  defending  their  bodies. 
The  Ignorance  in  which  we  are  respecting  the  customs  of  the 
andents,  renders  it  impossible  to  produce  any  authentic  docu- 
ments as  to  the  horse-appointments  of  the  Numidian  cavalry; 
but  we  must  not  admit  what  is  evidently  absurd,  on  the  faith  of 
some  expressions  which,  perhaps,  are  not  properly  understood ; 
all  that  these  incredible  stones  prove,  js,  that  we  have  no 
account  of  the  light  rein,  or  bridle,  which,  no  doubt,  the  Numi- 
dxBiU  horsemen  must  have  used. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Ghreeks,  placed  their  principal  depen* 
denee  in  battle,  upon  their  infantry ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
cavalry  was  increased,  did  the  glory  and  successes  ot  the  im- 

Crial  armj  diminish.     The  cavalry  was  au|;mented  under  the 
t  of  the  Cummt  and  the  empire  tottered.     Men,  little  better 
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than  sftTages,  with  ftrmB  and  phymoal  force  aime,  iubduad  dM 
most  exrtcnsiTe  and  oivilized  empire  of  the  universe ;  Botwitb<^ 
standing  the  discipline  of  her  armies,  and  the  number  of  her 
cavalry.  After  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Pranks  in  Gaul,  we  find  the  invaders  gra-i 
dually  increasing  the  number  of  their  cavalry.  At  the  battle  of 
Tours,  in  732,  the  French  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  foot 
azild  twelve  thousand  horse;  and  under  Charlenaagne  and  th^ 
afoond  I'aoe  of  French  mooarchs,  their  armies  were  almost  ^n-r 
tirely  composed  of  cavalry.  These  cavaliers  earried  defenatve 
armour  to  a  ereat  extent ;  every  remnant  of  mechanical  art  thai 
rarriyed  in  the  midst  of  rudeness  and  barbarity,  was  employed 
to  protect  and  arm  the  man  and  horse.  The  defenceless  muhi«» 
tuae  shrunk  before  the  *  steel-clad  cuirassier,'  and  the  feudal 

Sr'stert,  with  all  its  aristocratical  rights,  and  chivalrous  in- 
uence,  became  established : — 

*  For  mea-at-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  Iron  towers  for  streAgth  and  weight  •  . 
With  battk-aj^e  and  sp^ar» 

Cavalry  constituted  the  principal  strength  of  armies  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  honourable  name  of  miles  was  confined 
to  those  only  who  served  on  horseback  and  were  invested  with 
the  order  of  knighthood.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  de- 
graded to  a  miserable  and  undisciplined  populace;  a  charge  of 
Cavalry  was  irresistible ;  armies  were  alone  formidable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men-at-arms  which  they  contained, 
and  the  undefended  infantry  became  an  easy  conquest  to  their 
lordly  foes. 

*  Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  levelled  fair  and  low, 
Their  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row ; 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down  towards  the  saddle  bow.' 

*  "  The  splendour  and  extent  of  victories,*  says  P^re  Daniel,  ''  was 
always  denoted  by  the  number  of  knights,  squires,  and  other  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  killed  and  taken."  **  En  telle  ou  telle  rencontre, 
dhent  les  historiens,  tant  de  chevaliers  furent  tuez,  tant  de  sergeus 
(servientes)  furent  pris.*'  The  strength  of  a  garrison  was  also  ex* 
pnmtd  by  the  number  of  knights,  or  other  gentlemen,  which  it  eea- 
tained :  "  On  jetta  dans  telle  place  4ui  ^toit  meiiac6e  de  si^ge,  vingl 
chevaliers,  oeAt  sfrgeoa,  &c." '— BeaauWi,  p.  278,  noU. 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  infantry  became  evident; 
a  greater  proportion  of  cavalry  was  employed;  and  anniee; 
though  better  equip|>^  and  disciplined,  were  less  Humeroua, 
This  was  the  case^  in  the  early  part  of  the  fonrteenth  centuiy»  at 
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Iptfitd  the  main  exertion  of  eyery  itbte  was  to  obtain  a 
pFadommatiBg  number  of  meivat-arins.  Tkese  troops  tinder- 
went  yanoot  changea  both  in  denomination  and  equipment. 

*  At  the  beginniDg  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  cavalry  of  the 
European  armies  was  divided  into  heavy  and  light  horse;  the  men 
composing^  the  former  were  called  men-at-arms,  those  of  the  latter, 
hobiiers,  Tbe  men-at-arms  were  so  called  from  their  being  armed  cfe 
cajho-piedir  they  were  composed  of  the  tenants  in  capite,  (holdisg  by 
military  service,)  or  their  substitutes  (servienies.)  The  hobilers  were 
eo  called  from  their  riding  little  horses,  termed  hobbies }  they  con- 
mted  of  tbe  yeomen,  aad  formed  the  light  cavalry  of  the  amy.  At 
4ke  btginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  men-ai«araaa  were  termed 
laoacers^  and  the  hobilers  demi-lauucers.  At  the  olose  of  ike  rei§n 
of  Jaoaea  1^  t)ie  heavy  cavalry  received  the  deoomqatioa  e^  ea¥alien» 
from  the  intercourse  with  Spain  -,  and  soon  after  that,  of  piatolierf, 
from  the  peculiar  weapon  with  which  they  were  armed.'-* BeoauliA, 
p.  279,  note. 

This  statement,  as  well  as  many  other  highly  interesting  de» 
tails  respecting  the  equipment  of  the  cavalry  during  the  middle 
ages,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Doctor  Meyriok*«  celebrated 
*  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour/  and  is  a  very  necessary  cor- 
iiection  of  the  text,  wherein  Count  von  Bismark  has  got  sadly 
en^n|Aed  among  swords,  battle-az^,  and  ohronoloffy.  The 
defensive  equipment  of  the  man  and  horse' appears  to  have  pro«- 
gressively  increased,  nntQ  the  introduction  of  plate<^rmorur,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  denoted  its  ne  plus  ultra.  Now  the  man* 
at-arms,  cased  in  entire  steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  rrvetedi 
and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his  charger  protected  on  the 
head,  chest,  and  dbouMers,  fought  with  a  security  of  snoeess 
that  eoold  not  be  ezoeeded.  The  comparatively  innocent  eieot 
of  this  excess ve  preoantion  is  worthy  of  remark.  Machiayelli 
relates,  that  at  the  battle  of  Zagonara,  in  1423,  only  three  peiv 
eons  lost  their  lives,  and  those  not  b^  the  lance,  sword,  or 
battle-axe,  bnt,  inglorious  fate  )  by  suffocation  in  ths  mud.  At 
the  battle  of  Mounella  no  one  was  killed.  In  an  action  be* 
tween  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  troops,  in  I486,  not  only  no 
one  was  kWled,  bnt  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  one  was 
wounded.  Philip  de  Comines  relates  an  ini^nee  where  a  num^ 
ber  of  Italian  knights  were  overthrown,  but  could  not  bo  slain 
until  broke  up,  like  huge  lobsters,  by  the  servants  and  followers 
of  the  army,  each  knight  requiring  three  or  four  men*  and  as 
many  wooacutter's  axes,  to  despatch  him.  In  fact,  the  art  of 
defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruction ;  and,  although  in  a 
charffe  many  were  unhor^  by  the  shocks  yet  the  lance'^  point 
could  not  penetrate  th»  breast«pkte,  the  swofd  fell  barmlcM 
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upon  the  back*plate,  the  battle-axe  wm  in  vam  uplifted  agunt 
the  helmet ;  and  the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impube  of  his  ragc^ 
was  unable  to  reach  any  vital  part  of  his  prostrate  enemy. 
St.  Palaye  attributes  the  decline  of  chivalry  in  France  to  the 

Srofusion  with  which  the  kniehtly  order  was  lavished  under 
'harles  VI.,  the  extension  of  the  honour  to  lawyers  and  others 
of  civil  occupations,  by  Francis  I.,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
compagnies  d'ordonnancCi  in  1445,  by  Charles  VII.  The 
latter  circumstance  had^  no  doubt,  important  influence ;  it  led 
to  the  formation  of  standing  armies,  and  the  employment  of 
tnercenary  troops ;  but  the  death-blow  of  chivalry  was  the  iiK 
vention  of  gunpowder*:  that  event,  and  the  general  employ- 
ment of  fire-arms,  by  which  it  was  progressively  followed,  form 
the  important  frontier  of  the  ancient  and  modem  art  of  war. 
The  weapons  of  former  warfare  gradually  lost  their  efficacy; 
physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the 
accomplishments  of  a  soldier,  and  the  coat  of  mail  was  no  longer 
a  security;  and  now  were 

^  Shields  and  swords 
Cobwebb'd  and  rusty ;  not  a  helm  affords 
A  spark  of  lustre,  which  were  wont  to  give 
Light  to  the  world,  and  make  the  nation  live.' 

The  compagnies  d'ordonnance  of  Charles  VII.  consisted  of 
nine  thousand  heavy,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  light 
cavalry.  These  troops  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
regular  cavalry,  and,  indeed,  the  first  national  standing  army, 
except  body-guards,  which  had  been  raised  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  The  heavy  cavalry  still  preserved  the  costume  of  the 
men-at-arms;  but  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  lij^t 
cavalry,  who  appeared  under  the  different  denominations  of 
Arquebusiers,  Hussars,  Carbines,  Lisht-horse,  &c.  The  Ar- 
quebusiers  were  so  called  from  the  Hargobus  or  Aquebos,  a 
sort  of  rfiort  musket  with  which  they  were  armed ;  the  Hussam 
from  the  Hungarian  word  huaz  (i.  ^.,  twenty)  being  raised  in 
Hungary  by  an  ordinance  which  required  every  twentieth  man 
to  take  the  field ;  the  Carbines,  or  Carbineers,  were  something 
similar  to  the  Arquebusiers,  and  were  attached  to  the  regiments 
of  light  cavalry,  in  order  to  act  as  skirmishers.  Of  all  the 
European  cavalry,  the  Reiters  of  the  £^pire  appear  to  have 

*  In  t  note  to  the  transktioQ  already  quoted,  p.  275,  a  curious  docunent  is  prodncad 
mpeotiag  the  mireDtioD  of  gunpowder,  for  which  an  Armbk  receipt  dated.  1254»  ii 
firen.  If  Count  Resvuski,  from  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Hammer  this  document  is  takan, 
be  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  the  MS^  the  receipt  is  of  considerable  yatoe;  hit 
from  ttie  frequent  errors  which  learned  Rebbin  have  made  in  deciphering  the  dales  of 
Arabic  M86.,  fuch  Btatemepta  must  be  iw^eived  with  svapickw. 
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hmn  tli»  motft  dkUa^^vusbed.  In  the  ctvil  wars  of  France,  and 
ia  the  army  of  Pnoee  Maurice  of  Orange,  these  borscfmen 
always  constituted  the  principal  and  most  efficient  body  of 
cayany,  and  by  means  of  their  lonff  pistols  and  dense  ftmnation 
carriea  destruction  into  the  single  ranks  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  lancers.  The  onployment  of  carbineers  and  arque- 
bumrs,  who  sometimes  fou^nt  on  foot,  and  were  frequently 
obI%ed  to  carry  in&ntry  behind  them,  led,  at  a  later  period,  to 
the  establishment  of  dragoons. 

Major  Beamish,  in  a  note,  p.  301,  enters  into  a  lo^  inyesti- 
gttion  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  given  to  this  description 
of  csYalry ;  and,  after  exposing  the  absurd  derivations  of 
Mteage,  Furetidiie,  Pdre  Daniel,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  proves,  by 
vtrioos  corroborating  authorities,  that  the  term  haa  its  origin 
in  the  fire-arm  called  dragon,  a  sort  of  small  blunderbuss,  with 
a  dragon«like  ornament  on  the  muzzle,  specimens  of  whidk 
weapoD  may  be  seen  in  Meyrick's  collection. 

After  the  decline  of  chivalry,  and  the  abandonment  of  defen^ 
sive  arms,  the  service  of  the  infantry  rose  in  estimation.  The 
first  organised  body  of  foot,  which  proceeded  from  the  feudal 
armies,  was  probably  formed  out  of  that  uKmstrous  multitude, 
which  passea  from  Europe  into  Asia,  in  the  train  of  the  cru- 
saders ;  but  it  was  the  Swiss  patriots  who  restored  the  infiintry 
to  that  phtce  which  it  had  held  in  the  armies  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  poverty  of  these  simple  peasants,  and  the  smalk 
number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  their  barren  and  uncultivated 
country,  rendered  them  unable  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body 
of  horse  capable  of  resisting  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  of  the 
Austriaas,  and  they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  rest  their 
whole  dependence  upon  their  infitntry.  The  intrepidity  and 
devoticm  of  these  troops  rivalled  that  of  the  heroes  of  Lace* 
daemon.  Instinctively  adopting  the  principle  of  the  Grecian 
phalanx,  they  formed  themselves  into  dense  battalions,  present- 
ing on  every  side  so  formidable  a  front  of  pikes,  as  to  be  per- 
fectly impenetrable  to  the  attacks  of  the  Austrian  cavaliers^ 
who,  after  repeated  efforts  to  overcome  these  martial  peasants,, 
thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  their  attacks,  and  give  up  all 
attempts  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss.*    The  Burffundian 

genoarmerie 

«  Tlie  example  of  Walltce  and  Bract,  in  tbeir  defence  of  Scotland  against  the  splen^ 
did  ddvalry  of  the  Plantagenets,  had  probably  little  tnflueoce  on  the  Continent;  but 
Major  Beamish  might  have  found  in  me  history  of  those  wars  a  complete  and  perfect 
parallel  to  that  of  Switzerland  at  this  period.  IIm  old  monkish  rhyme,  commonly  called 
'The  Brace's  Testament,'  will  amuse  the  Ua^or,  if  he  has  not  happened  to  see  it. 
< Scotica  sit  guerra  PedUet,  moos,  moesica  terra; 
Silvae  pro  muris  uni,  arcus,  et  hasta,  securis;  ' 
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geiu^araaerife  were  equally  ttQsuteesafol  «0  tin  AMatriaa  t  Mil 
the  isvincible  Swiss  infantry  became  so  celebtatedi  that  theif 
were  everywhere  souffht  fo€,  and  employed*  Their  mutinooa 
and  insolent  conduct,  however,  when  acting  as  mercenaries,  in* 
dooed  other  states  to  form  iniantry  for  themselres^  and  tfa» 
Spaniards  very  soon  excelled  their  {ar^-famed  opponents.  Thci 
Spanish  infantry  rendered  their  battalioiis  much  more  formi* 
dable  than  those  of  the  Swiss,  by  mixing  fire-arms  with  their 
pikes;  and,  although  sometimes  broken  by  the  lansquenets  or* 
German  infantry,  they  were  never  thrown  into  disorder,  but 
i^ways  returned  individually  to  the  charge.  The  reputation  of 
the  Spaniards  lasted  until  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  when  the 
decline  of  the  monarchy  brought  on  also  that  of  their  in£intry» 
and  the  French  infantry  took  the  lead  in  Europe.  Meantime, 
Qustavus  Adolphus  introduced  a  new  system  of  tactics ;  the  ap- 
plication of  both  iafantry  and  cavalry  became  better  uDder«» 
stood ;  and  the  utility  or  amalgamating  both  arms  appeared 
evident.  By  intermixing  platoons  of  infantry  with  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  Gustavus  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  formidable 
Austrian  cuirassiers  at  the  battle  of  Leipsio;  and  the  same 
practice  was  followed  by  Weimar  and  all  the  generals  of  the 
Swedish  school. 

From  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Frederick  the  Greiat  there  \raa 
lio  inventor  in  the  art  of  war:  Louis  XIV*  certunly  est»^ 
bliahad  grenadiers  a  ckeval;   and  James  IL,  horse-grenadiers* 

—  "  ■  '     ■ ■■-   '     ■■  ■         I  I ■         nf*4 

Per  locii  ttricta  gregM  mmnientmr  j  plant  p«r  ignes 

Sic  inflammentur)  ut  ab  bostibus  evacueotui' ; 

Insidiae  vigiles  sint,  noctu  vociferantes. 

Sic  male  turbati  redient  velut  ense  fiigati 

Hostes  pro  certo— aie  Rcge  doceote  Roberto.* 
A  capital  code,  of  wbkh  the  foUowiog,  the  ol4  Scotch  vvnion,  is  meritorkvs  ;— 
*  Oq  fut  suld  be  all  Scottes  weire 

Be  by  11  and  moss  themself  to  weirrc.  — 

Let  iK'ood  for  wallis  be ;  bow  and  spear 

And  battle-axe  their  fechting  gear. 

That  enemies  do  thaim  oa  dreire 

In  strait  places  gar  keip  alle  storre 

And  birnen  the  plane  land  them  beforre 

Tbtn  tall  they  pas«  away  in  baist 

Quhen  that  they  find  nathing  but  waist ; 

With  wylles  and  awakenen  of  the  nycht 

And  meikle  noyse  made  on  hycht ; 
»     Than  sail  they  tumen  with  gret  affrai 

Ab  they  were  cbasit  with  swerd  away  :— 

This  as  the  counsel!  and  intent 

Of  gud  King  Robert*s  Testament' 
See  TVtlePs  History  of  Scodand  (vol.  i.,  p.  475\  a  work  hi  which  the  ancient  mifitarf 
history  of  that  country  is,  for  the  first  thne,hamtted  with  sWIl  and  effect;  and  tifhtCh, 
if  completed  aa  begun,  trill  place  the  writer  in  a  tery  eminent  rank. 

Charles 
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Charles  XII*  also  rode  two  hones  to  death  at  a  cavalry  review  $ 
aad  some  swarms  of  Turks  appeared  in  Hungary ;  but  no 
change  occurred  that  is  worth  recording,  in  either  the  tactics 
or  organizatioB  of  cavalry.  Frederick,  however,  infused  new 
life  into  the  whole  military  system.  He  increased  the  cuiras^ 
sier^  trot  into  a  gallop,  changed  their  heavy  armour  into  a 
simple  breast-plate,  reduced  their  formation  to  two  deep,  and, 
witn  the  assistance  of  the  great  Seidlitz,  brought  the  Prussian 
cavalry  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  they  had  never  before 
attained.  Since  the  time  of  Frederick,  the  tactics  of  cavalry 
have  undergone  little  change ;  but  in  the  arming  of  that  force^ 
two  remarkable  innovations  have  been  introduced  in  the  revival 
of  the  cuirass  and  lance.  The  expediency  of  bringing  to  life 
the  arms  of  chivalry  is  thus  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  translatioa 
before  quoted : — 

'  "  De  toutes  les  armes  dont  on  se  sert  it  cheval>"  says  Montecs* 
cnli,  ''  la  lance  est  la  meilleure.''  This  weapon  is  not  yet  properly 
estimated  in  the  British  service.  An  imperfect' knowledge  of  ita 
capabilities,  and  an  ill-founded  prejudice  against  its  use,  have  con* 
spired  to  render  the  lance  absolutely  unpopular  with  our  tacticians  j 
and,  perhaps,  if  a  majority  of  opinions  was  now  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  decreed,  that  a  regiment  of  lancers  was  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.  The  history,  however,  of  all  ages  shows,  that 
the  lance  is  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  eflfective  weapon  that 
cavalry  csn  be  armed  with.  It  was  the  distingoishing  weapon  of 
the  days  of  chivalry  j  it  was  the  principal  arm  of  that  cavalry  whom 
nothing  but  the  Swiss  infantry  could  resist  y  and,  in  modern  times, 
it  has  been  most  successfully  employed  in  the  French  armies.  Tbe 
misapplication  of  the  lance  in  our  service  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  how- 
little  it  is  understood.  That  weapon  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  hukvy 
eavdbry,  and  in  the  hands  of  light  dragoons,  upon  light  horses,  is 
deprived  of  half  its  advantages.  If  the  useless  carbine,  with  its 
wek:hty  appendages,  was  taken  from  our  heavy  cavalry,  and  a 
twelve-foot  lance  substituted,  those  troops  would  become,  perhaps, 
the  most  formidable  line  cavalry  in  Europe.  Both  the  personnel  aad 
mat&iel  of  the  British  cavalry  qualify  it  in  the  highest  degree  for 
this  description  of  force.  The  size,  strength,  and  swiftness  of  the 
horse, — ^the  weight,  steadiness,  and  moral  force  of  the  man, — are 
qualities  which  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  that  would 
render  them  most  effective,*  &c.— -p.  142,  note. 

The  cuirass  question  is  thus  discussed  by  the  same  ^iter:— ^ 

'  Armour  of  any  kind  is  highly  objectionable  for  any  cavalry.  It 
is  strange  that  armour  should  have  been  given  to  the  British  Life 
Guards  immediately  after  they  had  proved  its  inefficiency* — after 
they,  unaided  by  shch  defences,  had  torn  the  laurels  of  Waterloo 
from  the  cuirassiers  of  France.    Anaoar  must  be  a  decided  impedi* 
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ment  to  the  efficiency  of  a  dragoon  on  service.  The  enormou* 
weight,* — ^the  constant  clearing  required, — the  pain  which  its  in- 
flexibility must  cause  under  fatigue,  are  circumstances  which  alone 
qualify  its  advantages  in  action.  These  advantages  also  have  been 
much  overrated ;  and  perhaps  it  will  one  day  be  shown,  that  the 
British  Life  Guards  are  more  to  be  feared  when  their  natural 
strength,  weight,  and  activity  are  allowed  full  freedom  of  action,  than 
when  such  qualities  are  constnuned  by  the  incumbrance  of  a  cuirass. 
King  James  I.  observed,  in  praise  of  armour,  that  it  not  only  pro- 
tected the  wearer,  but  also  prevented  him  from  injuring  any  other 
person  j  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  invulnerable  a 
cuirass  may  render  a  cavalry  soldier,  his  active  properties  are  thereby 
much  reduced.' 

M^or  Beamish  then  soes  on  to  show,  that  ^  if  our  gallant 
Life  Guards  are  destined  to  be  secured  in  steel,'  their  defences 
ought  to  combine  more  utility  and  beauty  than  they  do  at  pre- 
8ent>  &c. — pj).  327,  328. — We  are  much  disposed  to  coincide 
with  the  opinions  advanced  in  both  these  cases.  The  lance  was 
originally  given  up,  from  the  absurd  idea  that  it  was  only  ap- 
propriate to  a  man-at-arms,  and  from  its  supposed  inferiority 
to  the  newly-adopted  carbine :  but  when  Marshal  Saze,  in 
th^  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  raised  his  corps  of 
Hulans,  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  defensive  armour  was 
not  a  necessary  part  of  a  lancer's  equipment ;  and  succeeding 
experience  showed  that  the  carbine  could  only  be  depended 
on  in  the  handfi  of  well-practised  skirmishers.  As  to  the 
cuirass,  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  our  service  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  without  any  reference  to  convenience 
or  expediency. 

*  No  battle  in  which  the  British  have  ever  been  engaged,  showed 
more  clearly  their  decided  physical  superiority  over  the  French  thaa 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  for  these  very  cuirassiers,  of  acknowledged 
bravery,  chivalrous  intrepidity,  and  having  the  advantage  of  defen- 
sive armour,  were  totally  annihilated  by  the  English  heavy  brigade. 
*'  Lord  Edward  Somerset,"  says  Captain  Batty,  "  with  the  invincible 
brigade  of  household  troops,  consisting  of  the  life-guards,  royal 
horse  guards,  and  first  dragoon  guards,  rushed  forward  against  the 
mailed  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  swept  the  intruders  from  the  ground 
they  had  so  rashly  ascended,  driving  them  up  the  opposite 
heights  back  into  their  own  line."  (Hist,  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of 
18; 5.)  "Notwithstanding,"  says  another  eloquent  writer,  *' the 
weight  and  armour  of  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  power  of  their  horses, 
they  proved  altogether  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  heavy 

*  The  largest  sized  cuirass  worn  by  the  Ufe-Ouards  weighs  I51bs. ;  the  smallest, 
121b.. Qoz..  .A  life^Sttftrdsmao,  in  mmrcbiDg  or4«r,  weighs  upwards  of  25  stone  1  sup- 
posing the  man  to  weigh  personallj  1,3  sto^e. .      , 
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bi4g(ide,  \f^ng  Mternnyrode  down,  both  horse  and  maw;  while  the 
strength  of  the  British  soldier  was  no  less  pre-eminent  when  they 
mingkd  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  Several  hundreds  of  French  were 
forced  headlong  over  a  sort  of  quarry,  or  travel  pit,  where  they 
rolled  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses. '  (Paut$  Letten^y — 
Beamish^  p.  96^  note. 

It  is  strange,  that  eager  as  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  foreiffn 
fishions  in  our  uniforms  and  equipments,  we  so  often  miss  the 
point  of  utility.  The  Hussar  cap»  for  ezanijJe,  is,  according 
to  the  real  Hui^arian  form,  an  useful  thing ;  the  lonff  trian- 
gttkr  flap,  which  han^  down  like  a  jelly-bag,  ccmaists  of  a 
double  sbp  of  cloth,  which  will  fold  round  tne  soldier's  jGm»,  and 
form  a  comfortable  niffht-cap ;  but,  in  our  service,  one  single 
slip  is  left  to  flap  and  dangle  about  the  man's  head,  no  great 
omaxnent  by  day,  and  totally  useless  by  night.  The  hussar 
pelisse  also,  in  its  original  form,  was  intends  for  a  rational 
outside  covering,  but  with  us  it  is  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
soldier's  neck,  which,  on  such  occasions,  seems  but  to  perform 
the  service  of  a  clothes-peg.  The  British  cavalry  are  certainly 
better  provided  both  with'  personnel  and  maUriel  than  any 
cavalry  in  Europe,  perhaps  than  any  cavalry  in  the  world  > 
bat  they  are  deficient  in  mobility,— not  in  direct  movement,— 
for  OUT  horses  have,  probably,  greater  speed  than  any  fordgn 
cavalry, — ^but  in  that  facility  of  manoeuvre  which  enables  larse 
masses  oi  cavalry  to  appear  suddenly  on  that  point  in  the  field 
of  battle  where  their  assistance  is  required,  it  is  in  this  loco- 
motive property  that  the  German  cavalry  so  much  excel  us ; 
they  are  also  better  officered,  more  watchful,  more  accustomed 
to  act  independently,  and,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  those 
peculiar  operations  of  cavalry  which  come  under  the  head  of 
field  service,  or  outpost  duty.  The  leading  quality  of  an 
English  soldier,  whether  horse  or  foot,  is  resistance^  the  second 
is  direct  attack^  and  the  operations  of  a  skirmisher,  or  hussar, 
are  entirely  foreign  to  his  natural  propensities.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  well  aware  of  this  strikii^  feature  in  the 
national  character,  and  always  reserved  his  ^glish  troops  for 
regular  battles,  leaving  the  principal  duty  of  the  outposts  to 
the  light  troops  of  his  allies. 

Major  Beamish  appears  to  have  taken  some  pains  in  collect- 
ing authenticated  accounts  of  the  dififerent  engagements,  skir- 
mishes, and  affairs,  in  which  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
cavalry  have  been  distinguished,  more  particularly  during  the 
Peninsular  war.  Many  of  the  former  are  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  military  history ;  the  Hanoverian  stories,  however, 
aie  contributions  from  an  officer  of  the  German  hussars,  and 
VOL,  in.  NO.  v.  M  ^^^ 
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will  bcr  found  interetting.  For  8p6cifiien«»  we  itiuft  ve&r  o«r 
readers  to  the  notes,  page  229,  234,  269,  &c.  There  is  abo 
ft  minate  account  of  the  British  cavalry  affitir  at  Benevente,  in 
1808,  (p.  21. J  which  appears  to  have  been  the  communication 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  Is  most  circumstantially  described. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  much  interesting  detail  attached  to  the 
history  c^the  G^man  Legion,  and  it  is  a  nfiatter  of  surprise 
that  no  good  account  of  the  services  of  this  corps  has  yet  been 
pnbUshed.  An  octavo  volume,  purporting  to  1i)e  a  *  Journal 
of  an  OAter  of  the  King's  German  Legion,*  has  eeriainly 
been  pat  fopth,  but  it  is  more  like  an  index  to  the  marches  of 
the  legion  tlian  a  history  of  its  services,  and  will  only  disappoint 
the  reader's  ezpeotation. 

0<mnt  von  Bismark,  with  laudable  devotion  to  his  rndttmr,  is 
enthusiastic  in  bis  suppcnrt  of  the  cavalry,  which,  he  says,  ^  if 
brave,  and  tinder  the  command  of  an  intrepid  chief,  will  over* 
throw  any  infantry/  This  assertion  Major  Beamish  rebuts  by 
a  reference  to  facts. 

*  MRtiades/  says  he^  '  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Mnlth  ten  thoa- 
sand  Athenian  infantrif,  overcame  the  Persian  army,  consistiag  of 
ene  hundred  thousand  foot  and  tea  thousand  horse.  The  Persian 
eavjdry  at  Pktasa  was  completely  defeated  by  the  infimtry  of  Pausar 
lias  f  Alexander  the  Great  was  indebted  for  all  the  crowns  of  Asia 
to  the  Macedonian  phal^oa  {  with  this  infantrif  be  DTeiiurn«4  4^ 
whole  enipire  of  the  Bsrsianii,  and  made  his  victories  resound  aloog 
ttie  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  Hydaspes,  and  the  Indus.  Rome 
owed  all  her  conquests  to  those  famous  leffions»  which  were  the 
basis  of  her  armies ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  infantry  was  the  epoch 
of  her  debility  and  decline.  The  military  reputation  of  Russia  was 
established  by  means  of  her  infantry,  the  organization  of  which^  in 
tbe  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  enabled  her  to  cope  with,  and  ultimately 
to  subdue,  <he  hero  of  Sweden.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the  Swiss 
infimtry,  ki  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis 
I.,  proved  the  total  inefficiency  of  cavalry  against  steady  determined 
imfomky.  iienry  of  Navarre,  Gostavus,  Weimar,  Turenne,  those 
masters  in  tbe  art  of  wer,  were  ao  sensible  of  the  ioeompetency  of 
eavaky  to  overcome  inliGuitry,  that  they  endeavoured  tp  remedy  the 
inefficiency  of  the  ftMroaer  by  strengthening  the  intervals  with  pla- 
toons, thereby  clearly  admitting  the  inferiority  of  cavalry. 

*  Tbe  British  army  furnishes  us  with  many  briUiant  emmples  of 
tbe  power  of  infaniry ;  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  on  record 
occurred  at  Minden.  In  this  battle  six  regiments  cf  JSnghsh  infaniry^ 
supported  by  two  regiments  of  Hanoverian  gnards,  charged  sixty 
squadrons  of  French  cavalry,  which  they  drove  before  them  without 
any  other  assistance  than  their  own  artitiery.  At  the  baide  of 
Fontenoy,  the  FVeneh  cavalry  was  totally  nnab&e  to  overoone  the 
toritidiiiiiMiAr^  and  had  not  Macsbal  Swe  bMUgiU  vp  the  Irisk 
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W|)Kdp  |o  bm  »sii«t4tK:«,  th^  Doke  of  Cumb^lMid  mutl  iMFe  gain^ 

^^  Vfttlle*  Sir  Joba  Stqart  bes^  lUynier,  At  Maida,  by  ifrfmiry 
ab^  At  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  tbe  allied  arqijr  retired 
ty  sonares  for  two  miles,  repelling  every  effort  of  General  Hont- 
trun  s  cavalry,  wbich  was  obfiged  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  leaving 
about  five  hundred  dead  er  disabled.  At  El-bodon,  a  body  of  BrC 
tish  and  Portuguese  infantry,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men, 
nearly  unsupported  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  not  only  resisted,  but 
HtUtdBed  and  repulsed  between  thirty  and  forty  squadrons  of  Preneh 
eavalry,  snpported  by  fourteen  battalions  of  infentry  and  tbi  pleoea 
of  cannon.  The  French  annv  are  not  without  aimllHr  txamplet. 
The  freaadiers  of  Bnonaparte  i  guard  resisted  crvory  attack  of  the 
lOfflAfoas  Aiistrian  cavalry,  at  Marengo.  General  Kleb^r't  Utila 
corps  of  two  thousand  men,  though  surrounded  by  twe^ty-fiytt 
0ous4Dd  Turkish  cavalry,  at  the  batUe  gf  Mount  Tabor,  1799,  waa 
perfectly  impenetrable,  But  if  these,  and  n^ny  similar  exiimplcM 
were  wanting,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  best  and  most  intrepid  cavalry  is  totally  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  infantry  which  is  formed  to  receive  and  determined  to 
resist  it.  **  The  most  distinguished  courage  of  the  French  officers,** 
layft  Captain  Batty,  *'  who  daringly  exposed  their  persons  to  draw 
On  the  iire  of  the  English  infantry,  before  their  regineikta  ap« 
firoached  near  the  squares,  could  not  prevail."  ^  Yet,"  says  the 
tnthor  of  Faul's  Letters,  **  in  full  view  of  those  clouds  of  cavidry 
waiting,  like  birds  of  prey,  to  dash  upon  them,  where  slaughter 
shoold  afford  the  slightest  opening,  did  these  gallant  troopo  cloM 
^eir  Ales  over  the  bodiea  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  and 
nsume  with  st^m  composure,  that  doae  array  of  battle  wUcb  tkeb 
4i8cipUn^  and  experience  taught  them  aiforded  the  surest  meant  of 
defence."  The  infantry  is  the  base  and  foundation  of  all  armies  i  it 
19  tliat  comm^mdii^  power  which  may  be  called  the  soul  of  war ; 
and,  although  the  cavalry  be  an  accessory,  without  which  few  vic- 
tories c?in  be  brilliant  or  complete,  it  is  yet  but  an  acceuory,  ^d 
must  ever  be  considered  as  such.'— p.  88—93,  note. 

Ouf  readers  will  i^arcely  hesitate  to  give  a  verdict  for  the 
fnfantry  and  their  advocate»  who  ha#  certainly  brought  forward 
a  mass  o  f  evidence  to  prove  his  case ;  and  who^  although  himaeljra 
cavalry  officer,  cannot  be  gharged  with  having  any  undue  pre^ 
iudiee  in  favour  of  that  service.  Infantry  has  ever  formed  the 
basis  of  tha  armies  of  civilized  nations,  and  a  numerous  cavalry 
has  alwfm  be^n  an  attendant  upOTi  barbarity.  The  present 
annkt  Qi  the  east  sufficiently  j^ove  the  truth  of  this  aasertion^ 
and  we  shall  find  it  confirmed  in  the  history  of  all  nations. 
*  Yoh  know,  soldiers,'  says  Xenophon,  *  that  in  battle  fnen  do 
everything  *.'  •  Tactics  approach  perfection  In  proportion  as 
they  approach  man. '  The  power  of  cavalry  results  from  the 
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intimate  union  of  man  and  horse ^  from  the  simultaneous  action 
6f  their  respective  forces  ;  but  the  power  of  m6intr)r  is  in  the 
fnarif  and  tnat  weapon  which  most  easily  receives  his  action : 
in  the  infantry,  therefore,  consists  the  most  immediate  approxi- 
mation of  intelligence  and  force,  of  physical  impression  and 
moral  impulse. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  t|^e  translation  of 
Major  Beamish,  which,  although  faithful  and  spirited,  vet 
wears  too  evident  an  effort  to  convey  the  starts  and  apostrophes 
of  Count  von  Bismark's  German  enthusiasm.  This  might  have 
been  better  avoided.  The  rival  performance  of  Major  John- 
ston'is,  in  every  respect,  a  clumsy  production ;  the  author's 
short  energetic  sentences  are  most  heedlesslv  strung  together 
by  the  translator,  in  words  which  sometimes  do  not  even  express 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  German  ;  the  selection  of  English  is 
most  singularly  inelegant,  and  the  whole  concern  is  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the  Count  himself,  if  he 
had  ventured  upon  an  English  translation  of  his  book. 

'  Tactics,'  writes  this  gentleman,  ^  is  the  art  of  disposing  and 
moving,  for  an  engagement,  troops  with  advantage.  The  simple 
disposition  and  movements  of  troops  are  called  evolutions  ;  and  the 
eomhination  of  evolutions,  a  manoeuvre ;  and  the  art  of  applying 
these  manoeuvres  to  the  operations  of  war,  are  tactics.' — p.  6j 
and  the  author's  knowledge  of  German  appears  to  be  quite  on 
a  par  with  his  English.  Hence  we  find  ^)ott  translated  'dis^ 
grace,'  instead  of  derision ;  Jdger  zu  Pferdej  *  mounted  hunts- 
men^  instead  of  mounted  riflemen ;  mit  verh&ngten  Zugdnt 
*  with  loose  reins,'  instead  of  at/tdl  speed. 

But  M.  de  Schauenburg  must  not  be  forgotten.  This 
translator  ^  has  appended  to  a  version  of  the  oriffinal,  deficient 
both  in  spirit  ana  fidelity,  several  charming  specimens  of  gas- 
conade, m  the  form  of  notes.  One  of  thes^  productions  will 
serve  for  an  example,  and  we  shall  select  that  which  has  called 
forth  the  just  animadversion  of  Major  Beamish: — 

"*  Les  pertes  ^normes  que  les  alli^  ont  ^prouvc^es  dans  cette 
joum^e  (at  Waterloo)  prouvent  de  reste  avec  quelle  valeur  les  Fran- 
^ais  ont  combattu  leurs  innombrables  ennemis.  D'ailleurs,  n'€taient- 
ce  pas  ces  mftmes  Phissiens  que  nous  avions  si  souvent  battus  ? — 
n'<Staient-ce  pas  aussi  ces  Anglais  qui  a  avaient  jamais  os^  nous 
attendre  que;  derri^re  dcs  retranchemens  inexpugnables,  et  qui  ne 
nous  attaquaient  que  quand  ils  ^taient  le  plus  nombreux?' — Schauetl' 
^^gf  p.  61.  note.  ♦ 

*'  This  allusion  to  the  English  troops,'  says  Major  Beamish,  '  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of  assertion  without  fact  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  print.  There  are  few  actions  on  record  where  the 
troops  of  England  and  her  allies  have  been  opposed  even  in  equal 
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9iutyt^#  to  those  of  the  Freticb,  and  it  wotdd  be  difficult  to  point  out 
one  where  they  have  been  superior.   Indeed,  our  most  celebrated  vic- 
tories over  the  French  have  been  gained  with  an  xnftrioriiy  of  force 
that  is  quite  extraordinary.    At  the  battle  of  Cressy«  Edward's  army 
was  not  one-fourth  of  the  French ;  at  Poictiers,  the  Black  Prinqe  had 
only  twelve  thousand  men,  not  one-third  of  whom  were  Eng^sh,  and 
thesrmy  of  King  John  of  France  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
saod;  at  Agincourt,  the  French  army  was/oitr  time$  greater  than  the 
British  }  at  Blenheipa,  the  French  brought  into  the  field  sear  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  ninety  (some  say  one  hundred)  pieces  of  cannon  | 
the  allies  bad  at  most  fifty-two  thousand  men,  and  only  fifty-twf 
pieces  of  cannon.     At  Ramillies,  the  allied  army  amounted  to  thirty^ 
Jive  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  cavalry*  to  which  the 
French  opiposed  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  thirty-five  thousand  cavalry ; 
at  Oudeuarde,  the  French  array  exceeded  that  of  the  allies  biy  tweUn 
tiumsand  men ;  at  Malplaquet  and  Minden,  they  were  also  superior  in 
number,  wiUi  the  advantage,  in  the  former  action,  of  a  triple  entrench- 
ment.   The  battle  of  Fontenoy  might  almost  be  added  to  the  list,  for 
it  was  the  Irish  brigade^  and  not  the  French,  which  gained  that  victory. 
To  continue  the  inquiry :  at  Maida,  Sir  .(^bn  Stuart's  gallant  corps  of 
fmr  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  without  a  single  squadron  of  cavalry, 
defeated  the  army  of  General  Reynier,  consisting  of  seven  thousand 
in^try,  and  three  or  four  hundred  cavalry ;  at  Corunna,  Sir  John 
Moore's  exhausted  army,  after  a  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  position^  want  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  defeated 
troops  who  were  superior  both  in  number  and  previous  moral  force. 
Soolt's  army  was  near  thirty  thousand  men,  well  supported  with  both 
cavalry  and  artillery;  Sir  John  Moore  had  only  fifteen  thousand  men, 
bis  cavalry  was  all  embarked,  and  the  number  of  his  artillery  was  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  French.     At  Barrosa,  Sir  Thomas  Graham's 
fatigued  army  of /our  thousand  men  completely  routed  that  of  MarsM 
Victor,  which  was  nearly  double   the  number.     Eighteen  ihousattd 
three  hundred  British  troops,  at  Talavera,  sustained,  unbroken,  the 
utmost  eSoris  of  fbrty-eight  thou$and  French.     In  &ct,  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1813,  that  the  contending  armies  in  the  Peninsula 
were  on  anything  like  an  equality.    The  result  of  that  equality  is  well- 
attested  by  the  victories  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  &c.  &c. 
Waterloo  now  comes  to  complete  the  picture.    At  that  battle,  so  glo- 
rious to  the  English  troops,  the  army  of  Napoleon,  according  to  the 
lowest  enumeration,  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men  ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  not  more  than  sixty-five  thousand.    The  French  regi- 
ments  Were  the  very  dite  of  their  army  j  whereas  most  part  of  the 
Brt^h  troops  had  never  before  been  engaged.    "  The  moral  feelings 
of  theJEnglish,"  as  a  celebrated  writer  observes,  "  were  depressed  the 
Bi^hC  Before  the  battle  below  their  ordinary  tone*  and  those  of  the 
French  exalted  to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  presumption  unusual 
even   to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation.*'     {Pouts  Letters.)    Yet,  under 
such  disadvantages,  was  that  splendid  yictpry  gained^  and  the  fate  of, 
Enrope  decided. 
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*hB  io  *^  Mramhemens  i$iexpugnableB,**  without  recui'ring  to  M^V 
plaquet^  where,  as  some  writers  say,  the  Ft*ench  had  made  for  th6ni^ 
selves  a  perfect  dtadel,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  remind  M.  d^ 
SchaUenburg  of  Marshal  SouU's  entrenched  position  on  the  Nlvelte,  16 
18i3.  The  account  of  Lord  Wellington's  attaelt  on  that  f[>rmidabl^ 
line  of  works  completely  reverses  the  feet  which  M.  de  Schaueuburg 
wishes  to  establish ;  Indeed,  the  French  did  not  ereA  tout*  Jbr  w  on 
that  bc^asion,  (which  he  gives  th«  Bi^itish  credit  for  doing  under 
iimilar  drcnmstances,)  but  fled  at  our  approach.  "The  position  oh 
the  NiVelle,**  says  Colonel  Jones,  *♦  had  many  great  natural  adVan^ 
ta^s  *,  it  was' taken  up  with  judgment,  and  neither  labour  nor  expense 
hwA  been  spared,  for  three  months,  to  strengthen  it  to  the  utmost/ 
Marshal  Soult  had,  besides,  seventy  thousand  men,  applicable  for  its 
defence.  This  position  was,  however,  carried,  with  trifling  loss,  by 
those  troops  who,  M.  de  Schauenburg  tells  us,  can  only  beat  the 
French,  when  they  are  either  more  numerous,  or  behind  hnpregnnble 
tntrehthntents.  The  honesty  of  his  countryman,  GuibeH;,  is  more 
laudable;  this  enlightened  writer,  speaking  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Cressy,  Poitiers,  &c.  thus  cohcludes  :  **  Aucune  nation  n'a  perdd 
d^  batailles  dussi  honteuses,  aussi  d^cisives  que  la  h6tre  (the  French) ; 
aucune  n'^n  a  gagn6  si  peu  d^cisives  et  de  complettes."— (£*«<» 
gkn^rtttdeTacHque,  i.  176.)  Such  authority  is  conclusive.'— p.  855—85, 
Hote. 

Wfe  congratulate  M.  de  Schauenburg  on  the  knowledge  of 
ilistory,  which,  doubtless,  he  has  now  acquired. 

Major  Beamish  proposes  a  general  reform  in  the  tactics  and 
equipment  of  the  oritish  cavalry^  founded,  apparently,  on  ex- 
perience and  common  sense.  The  absurdity  ot  a  British  hussar 
weighing  more  than  a  heavy  dragoon,  the  unwieldy  helmetp  and 
cumbrous  horse  appointments,  of  the  latter,  the  aefeetive  oon^ 
ttroction  of  the  carDine  with  which  he  is  furnished,  and  the 
Itiexp^ent  movement  by  iAr^e^which  is  continued  by  our  cavalry, 
in  defiatiofe  both  of  example  and  experience,  are  all  stron^lj  and 
jtistly  observed  upon.  He  also  animadverts  with  warmth  upon 
the  mistaken  system  of  drill  adopted  in  our  army,  and  oflFers  a 
rational  suggestion  for  its  improvement.  *  Galloping  through 
Dundas's  manoeuvres/  he  observes,  *  on  Hounslow  Heath,  can 
never  teach  dragoons  how  to  oppose  an  enemy,  to  cover  a  retreal^i 
to  patrol  a  country,  to  take  advantage  of  ground^  to  support 
infentry,  to  protect  artillery,  &c.  No  sort  of  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  movements  or  Operations  likely  to  oecur  in  war»  ard  eve^ 
attempted  by  us.  What  is  to  prevent  the  eavalry ,  infent]|^,  and 
artillery,  from  periodically  assemblings  at  somfe  uninclosed  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  practising,  under  an  able  and  experi- 
enced officer,  such  moVtoients  as  would  give  them  some  idea  of 
what  they  ate  to  expfect  on  service  t'— p.  150,  note.  There  is  one 
branch,  towever,  of  this  writer's  theory,  that  we  must  strongly 
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protest  aftlt)^,  namely,  th«  etpedieiKsy  of  keeping^  up  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  during  peace.  tWi  would  be,  etetiln  war,  very 
questkitiable  Doliey ;  and»  in  the  jM^eeent  state  of  affairs,  is  by  no 
means  jostifiaDle.  The  expense  attendant  npon  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment  is  enormottsi  the  very  movement  of  it  from  one  quarter  to 
another  (an  annual  operation  which,  by  the  way,  might  be  just 
as  well  dispensed  Mrith)  causes  an  expenditure  whieh  does  not 
appear  warranted  by  any  necessity,  and  considerably  heightens 
our  objections  to  augment  this  branch  of  the  service.  One 
would  really  Imagine,  from  the  speculations  of  such  writers  as 
Major  Beamish,  that  no  means  or  protection  or  defence  could  be 
afforded  us  but  through  the  a^ncyof  a  standing  army  and 
regular  troops;  the  true  constitutional  force  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  altogpther  overlooked,  and  the  subject  of  augmen- 
tation and  reduction  canvassed,  as  if  no  such  body  of  men  as  the 
Jeomanr^  cavalry  were  in  existence.  The  late  Hon*  Secretary 
id  certainly  use  his  best  exertions  to  destroy  the  name,  but, 
although  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  number,  he  could  not 
oflfbct  uie  spirit  of  this  loyal  body.  That  spirit  remains  in  its 
fdll  force,  and  we  trust  that  the  present  government  will  ere 
lon^  evince  their  sense  of  its  importance  to  the  Welfcre  of  the 
nation,  by  re-embodying  the  disbanded  regiments. 

The  memorable  perioa  of  threatened  invasion  should  not  be 
lightly  forgotten.  Then  was  no  partial  gust  of  patriotism — ^nt> 
transient  blaze  that  Sared  and  flitted — the  public  spirit  of  the 
nation  burst  forth  with  an  ardent  zeal,  of  wnich  history  affords 
no  parallel.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1803,  the  volunteer  corps 
of  ureat  Britain  mustered  only  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
tnen.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  December,  this  force  was 
imeUed  to  the  enormous  number  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  !  The  attempt  at 
invasion  was  not  made ;  but  it  was  certainly  intended,  ana  we 
shall  never  cease  to  believe  that  the  country  derived  incalculable 
advantages,  if  it  were  not  saved  from  real  danger,  by  this  signal 
display  of  zeal  and  patriotism. 

The  importance  of  the  yeomanry  force  has  been  also  evinced  In 
the  manufacturing  districts :  what  regular  corps  could  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  more  order  and  moderation,  than  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  of  Lancashii'e  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  when 
those  provinces  wer«  in  a  state  of  disturbance  7  In  disaftcted 
distaicts,  the  yeomanry  force  cannot  be  too  much  upheld ;  it 
identifies  the  loyal,  it  distinguishes  the  democrat,  it  overawes  the 
rebellious,  and  is  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  the  roost  consti- 
tutional, means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  poace  and  good 
ord^r .  In  agricultural  counties,  again,  the  yeonmniy  cavalry  form 
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the  friendly  bond  of  social  union— the  connecting  link  between 
•tWffentleman  and  the  iiuiner :  their  moral  influence*  in  this  par- 
ticolar,  is  of  the  utmost  value.  What  can  tend  more  to  generate 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasant  towards  his  lord,  than*  their  being 
enrolled  together,  with  equal  rank,  in  the  same  corps  ?  The  tern* 
porary  equality,  which  such  a  situation  causes,  the  similarity  of 
occupation,  the  close  intercourse,  the  independent  emulation,—- 
all  conspire  to  create  and  confirm  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
attachment. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  the  wonderful  difierence  between  a 
volunteer  yeoman,  and  a  regular  dragoon?  It  is  not  being  en- 
listed that  can  make  a  man  a  soldier — it  is  not  receiving  daily 
pay,  nor  marching  from  one  town  to  another,  nor  being  expert 
at  Dundas's  manoeuvres,  nor  appearing  regularly  on  parade — ^t 
is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  war — it  is  real  ser- 
vice befor^ran  enemy.  The  mass  of  our  present  cavalry  have  no 
military  experience,  and  will  be  as  new  to  actual  service  as  the 
yeomanry ;  all  their  superiority  is  in  parade  discipline,  and  in 
those  exercises  which  volunteers,  with  practice,  would  perform 
as  well.*  When  the  necessity  for  fighting  comes,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  regular  cavalry  will  rapidly  acquire  all  other 
requisites  for  the  formation  of  a  soldier  ;  but  the  yeomanry,  if 
called  on,  will  acquire  them  also.  A  volunteer,  completely  . 
drilled,  is,  we  presume,  fit  for  anything  that  a  regular  soldier 
is  fit  for,  who  has  not  seen  service ;  and  if  they  are  sent  into  the 
field  together,  will  ripen  into  a  veteran  as  soon  as  his  comrade. 
It  will  not  much  impair  the  martial  ardour  of  the  yeoman  to  feel 
that,  after  he  has  done  his  best  to  serve  his  country,  he  has  an 
honest  trade,  or  a  peaceful  farm  to  retire  to;  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that  he  will  not  fight  the  worse  because  he  has  «  home 
and  family  to  fight  for. 

^  We  have  thus  dwelt  on  the  yeomanry,  because  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  to  the  accordance  of  military  and  civil  institutions, 
to  the  harmony  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  arts  of  war,  the 
paramount  attention  of  every  state  should  be  directed,  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  volunteer  force  of  Great  Britain  is  vitally 
connected  with  the  peace,  happiness,  and  preservation  of  tlie  i 
empire.  t 

•  T\tt  Yorkshire  hussar  regiment  of  jeomanrr  caTilnr,  under  the  able  inatruction  of 
lor^  Grantham,  have  been  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  training,  that  after  a  few  dayif 
practice,  thej  are  fully  equal  to  mtnoBuvre  with  regular  cavalry. 
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Akt.  VII.— JoA.  Henr.  KeUgrhts  Sandade  Skrifier.     Ttwife 
Uplagan.     Stockholm.    J.  P.  Liiidh.  ■ 

W£  turn  to  Northern  Literature  with  a  favourable  prepos- 
session, arising  partly^  we  must  confess,  from  the  circum- 
stance  that,  in  this  Journal,  the  attention  of  our  countrjrmen 
was  Crst  directed  to  that  Literature,  but  partly  also  from  the 
great  kistorical  interest  attached  to  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
fhither  the  ancient  Greek  with  veneration  turned  his  view,  as 
to  a  land  of  mystery,  when  speaking  of  the  Hyperborean  sages ; 
and  thence,  in  later  times,  proceeded  the  strong  and  fearless 
Gothic  tribeSi  who  conquered  haughty  Rome,  and,  together 
with  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  overspread  and  regenerated 
Europe  in  their  adventurous  wanderings  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  history  of  Sweden,  in  our  ovm  times,  presents  an 
aspect  highly  curious  and  ihteresting,  and  one  which  may  well 
excite  our  wonder.  While  all  the  splendour  of  Napoleon's 
oBce  so  dazzling  glory  has  gone  down — while  every  vestige  of 
his  towering  grandeur  is  e&ced — while  all  his  mushroom 
creations  of  kings  and  princes  have  passed  away — in  Sweden, 
a  king  still  reigns,  who,  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  the  French 
Revolution,,  not  the  creature  of  Napoleon,  but  his  companion 
in  arms,  emerged  from  the  obscure  ranks  of  society  to  ascend 
a  throne,  and  still  maintains  his  exalted  station,  unshaken  by 
the  attacks  of  the  cavillers  for  legitimacy.  His  power,  founded 
on  the  flections  of  a  free  and  valiant  people,  is  strengthened 
and  secured  by  his  personal  wisdom  and  character,  he  ever  de- 
claring himself  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  public  liber- 
Ues,  and  thus  presenting  to  the  world  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  k^ig-established  historical  axiom,  that  he  deserves  the 
sceptre  who  understands  to  wield  it  best. 

Considered  with  reference  to  its  nature,  history,  people,  and 
,h'terature,  Scandinavia  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  mterest- 
ing  countries  in  Europe ;  and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  none  so  little  known — none  of  which  the  accounts  are  less 
defined  and  accurate.  Hence  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  continue 
to  esteem  it  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which,  while  pleasing 
to  ourselves,  will,  we  trust,  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the 
gratification  of  our  readers,  to  fix  attention  on  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  a  literature,  which,  by  its  mingled  tenderness  and 
lofty  beauty,  must  have  peculiar  claims  on  the  consideration  of 
an  English  public.  We  regret  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
limits  of  om:  Review  to  give  a  detailed  historical  outline  of 
Northern  Literature,  and  even  for  the  purpose  of  casual  notices 
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our  fkcilities  are  by  no  means  adequate^  the  scanty  inter- 
(Mmrs^  between  Englalid  libd  the  tiotthorn  countries  rendwidH; 
a  Swedish)  Danish^  or  Icelandic  book  a  literary  curiosity 
amongst  us. 

The  work  which  we  have  selected  for  the  present  occasion, 
contains  the  literary  relics  of  a  Swedish  author,  who  is  consi- 
dered by  his  countrymen  to  have  been  the  first  of  t^e  bright 
geniuses  of  his  time.  The  reign  of  Gustavus  the  Third, — that 
in  which  Kellffren  flourished, — resembled  in  more  points  than 
one  the  far-femed  siicle  de  Louis  Qaatorze.  Both  kings 
stamped  their  personal  character  on  that  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived — both  were  alike  vain,  ambitious,  haughty,  and 
luxurious ;  prompted  to  great  exertions  by  national  feehng  and 
love  of  glory — both  were  generous,  but  unprincipled ;  amiable, 
but  of  fatal  influence  on  the  morals  of  their  country  >  and, 
finally,  both  were  equally  zealous  patrons  and  promoters  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  thus  contributing  to  a  new  era  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  people  whom  they  governed.  In  tills  last 
respect,  however,  Gustavus  had  the  advantage,  he  himself  beinc 
a  productive  labourer  in  the  field  of  literature  3  and,  though 
With  smaller  means  than  those  possessed  by  the  rich  and 
powferfiil  King  of  France,  he  effected  a  comparatively  greater 
revolution  in  the  taste  and  culture  of  his  time.  Gustavus 
Could  not  only  reward  literary  merit,  but  he  could  appreciate  it 
rightly  5  and,  whatever  faults  the  historian  may  have  cause  to 
find  with  the  general  character  of  this  monarch,  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  deny  that,  more  than  any  prince  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, he  sought  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  enlightened 
men,  and  from  the  recesses  of  obscurity  led  getiius  forth  Into 
the  Ught,  even  within  the  encircling  splendour  of  the  throne. 
He  made  it  his  pride  to  nurture  the  germs  of  talent,  which 
must,  probably,  have  been  stifled  but  for  such  fostering  and 
paternal  care.    Amongst  those  whom  he  favoured  with   his 

Ejfsonal  esteem  and  friendship,  we  may  particularly  mention 
ellman, — a  poetical  genius  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that  we 
know  of  none  In  the  history  of  any  nation  to  whom  he  can  be 
compared, — and  Kellgreh,  whose  works  form  the  subject  of  our 
present  consideration.  Even  the  adherents  of  the  Romantic 
school  in  Sweden,  which  has  waged  unceasing  War  agidnst  the 
French  school  patronized  by  Gustavus,  admit  the  claims  <rf 
Kellgren  as  ail  original  and  wented  writer  |  and  We  think  that, 
without  overrating  his  merits,  he  may  be  pronounced  a  distift- 
culshed  ornament  of  the  classical  literature  of  his  oountfy. 
In  the  course  of  his  private  life  nothing  occurs  to'  call  for  ob*- 
servation,  if  we  except  the  close  intimacy  between  the  sove- 
reign 
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-poetj  motft  be  considered  as  a  drcttmslance  eqnaUj  oreditaMe 
to  both. 

KeUgren  wa6  descended  from  that  honoumble  ekes  of  iiie 
eotimftiudty,  wbich  constittites  an  essential  part  of  the  Swediali 
nation^  and  has  prodtlced  so  many  great  and  eminent  men^  Ift 
(Swilden  it  is  notbing  uncommon  to  find  the  son  of  a  peasant 
fflHng  the  highest  offices  in  the  State — and  the  Church  is  ahnost 
exduflirely  supplied  by  these  important  elements  of  the  truly 
niitional  Character.  Hie  grandfather  of  Kellgren  was  a  peasant^ 
and  his  name,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Sweden,  derired  mm  the 
small  spot  of  land  which  he  cultivated.  This  was  a  fkrm  heM 
of  h  captain  fai  3ie  army,  and  called  Kelltorp,  in  the  parish  of 
KeHby^nom  which  possession  Kellgren's  father  took  Ms  name*; 
Hfe  was  curate  at  Floby,  in  the  prorinee  of  West  Gothland, 
where  the  poet  was  bom  in  1761.  Until  his  tenth  year  he 
femained  under  the  care  of  his  fkther,  who  early  formed  him 
to  studious  and  contemplative  habits,  to  Which  indeed  he  -was 
naturally  disposed;  and  at  this  early  age  his  profifciency  in 
general  studies  enabled  him  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  fot  the 
College  at  Skara,  the  principal  town  in  his  province.  Here  it 
was  that  he  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  his  classical  knowledge  t 
and  here  his  taste  for  polite  literature  was  formed  and  matt^ed 
by  reading  the  works  of  the  Danish  poet,  Holberg,  who  seems 
to  have  given  him  that  turn  for  satirical  writing  by  which  he 
aftefwaras  became  so  conspicuous.  In  1768  he  left  college  for 
the  university  of  Abo,  in  the  province  of  Finland,  where  he 
ftomained  during  nirie  years  devoted  to  uninterrupted  study.  In 
1772  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  two  years 
after  became  Maltster  Docens  of  the  University.  Wishingfor 
k  wider  sphere  of  exertion,  he  removed  to  Stockholm  in  1/77, 
^d  there  became  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen,  sons  of  Count 
Meyetfeld.  Frequent  were  his  early  excursions  in  the  field  of 
poetic  entetprise ;  but,  from  an  excessive  scrupulority,  he  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  his  earlier  writings,  and  thus  the  publie  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  comparing  the  first  fhilts  of  his  genius 
iiMth  the  more  mature  productions  of  his  later  year*— a  com- 
parison alleys  Bb  ihteresting  in  the  history  of  Hterary  men;  ITie 
^oem,  which  first  established  his  fame  as  a  satirist,  was  called 
Mina  Lojen  (my  lokes)  5  and  shortly  aftef  its  publication,  he, 
ha  conjunction  with  Carl  Lengr^n,  edited  H  weekly  joimial, 
entftled  the  Stotkholmi  Courier^  a  paper  which  still  exists, 
though  only  as  a  memento  of  the  vanished  genius  which  once 

*  farp,  in  Swedish,  signifies  coUage;  By,  Tillage,  tnd  Oren,  Wmch. 
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umpired  ill  pe^geB.    Intke  thne  of  Kellgiteu,  tMs  jMitMl  haA  a 
Teiy  considerable  influence  on  Swedish  lileralure^  in  bis  treat- 
ment of  which  the  poet  followed^  though  with  greater  energy 
and  skill,  in  the  path  which  Dahlin  had  trod  before  him.  These 
esertions  of  Kellgr^i  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
monaich  like  Gusta^Mis,  so  attentive  to  every  manifestation  of 
genius  amongst  his  subjects,  and  being  anxious  to  secure  aueii 
eminent  talents  to  the  exclusive  service  of  the  Muses,  he  ap« 
pointed  Kellgren  his  private  secretary,  and  by  considerable 
pensions  established  him  in  an  easy  independence.     What 
ke^gren  seems  to  have  valued  more  than  all  other  marks  of  the 
royal  fiavoiur,  was  the  undeviating  and  intimate  friendship  with 
which  he  was  honoured  by  the  king,  but  which  endangered  Ms 
originality  as  a  poet,  since  it  is  evident  that  his  dramas  in  par- 
ticular were  formed  after  the  modeb  prescribed  by  Gustavus. 
The  king,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  stage,  for  which 
indeed  he  himself  wrote,  suggested,  as  is  well  known,  the  plan 
of  Kellgren's  three  principal  dramatic  pieces,    Gu9iaf  fFasOj 
CkriUine,  and  Gtistaf  Adolf  und  Ebba  Brake.    On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Swedish  academy,  Kellgren  was  appointed  a 
member,  as  a  special  mark  of  his  sovereign's  favour,  and  became 
by  ballot  the  first  director  of  that  institution.     His  exertions 
for  the  promotion  of  critical  taste  among  his  countrymen  con- 
tinued unabated  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1795.     The 
most  eloquent  tribute  which  his  Mends  could  pay  to  departed 
genius  is  expressed  on  a  medal  which  was  struck  to  his  memory. 
It  is  simple  as  he  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    On  the  one  side 
is  the  bust  of  the  poet — on  the  reverse  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— Poet<B,  Philosopho,    Civi,  Amico,  Lugentes  Amid. — 
M.DCC.XCV. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Swedish  literature 
must  agree  as  to  one  point — that  Kellgren  was  as  a  critic  firm 
and  impartial,  which  qualities,  if  accompanied  by  eminent  talent, 
cannot  fail  of  having  a  powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  a 
country.  In  this  respect,  Kellgren  stands  foremost  amongst  his 
many  distinguished  contemporaries ;  and  the  journal  which  he 
edited  was  Uie  most  efiective  instrument  in  the  formation  of 
critical  taste.  But  while  admitting  this,  we  by  no  means  sub- 
scribe to  the  justness  of  all  his  decisions.  We  think  him  too 
often  unhappily  fettered  by  his  partiality  for  the  French  classics 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  BoUeau  was  his  literary  idol,  and  in 
worshipping  whom  his  own  clear  judgment  and  natural  taste 
were  oftien  confused  and  perverted. 

As  a  poet,  Kellgren  displays  more  the  keen  perception  and 
power  of  representing  the  incidents  of  common  li£e^  than  the 
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lofty  soarinf  of  a  fanciftil  imag^natieii.  In  him  wt  find  no 
bursts  of  passion^  no  eccentric  wanderings  in  the  wild  and 
flowei^  ways  of  fiuicy^  but  the  calm  pursuance  of  a  smooth, 
undenating  path.  As  a  dramatist,  he  must  have  been  totally 
deficient  in  power,  tmless  this  were  neutralized  by  the  influence 
of  his  royal  patron  and  fellow-labourer.  We  cannot  agree  with 
his  professed  admirers  in  their  eulog^um  of  OustafW^oia — a 
composition  which  the  author,  though  why  we  know  not,  calls 
a  lyrical  tragedy.  There  is  not  a  sin^e  tragical  feature  through- 
out the  piece.  It  may  be  more  properly  termed  a  dramatized 
triumphal  song;  and  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  Swedish 
public  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  event  commemorated,  and  to 
the  style  of  representation  on  the  Swedish  stage,  which  is 
always  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  more  suited  to  the  celebration 
of  a  great  national  triumph,  than  to  the  performance  of  an  insig- 
nificant drama.  Kellgren's  other  dramatic  pieces  are  all  mo- 
deUed  after  the  French,  and  no  way  suited  to  the  grave  and  noble 
Swedish  character. 

In  his  lyrical  works,  the  poet  has  much  higher  clums  on  our 
attention.  He  is  distinguished  by  playfulness  and  simplicity, 
and  represents  his  ideas  clearly  and  distinctly;  and  though  they 
be  not  very  exalted,  they  are  embodied  with  the  skill  of  a  per- 
fect artbt.  By  the  following  translation  of  one  of  his  lyrical 
pieces,  our  readers  may  perceive  that  Kellgren  was  not  inca- 
pable of  the  loftier  kind  of  poetry ;  though,  at  the  SMiie  time, 
we  must  confess  that  this  is,  periiiq[»s,  his  highest  eflbrt. 

THE  NEW  CREATION,  OH  FANCY'S  WORU). 

•  Thou  who  didflt  heav'nly  forms  pourtray 

Of  bliss  and  beauty's  charm  to  me, 
I  saw  thee  once — and  from  that  day 

Thee  only  in  the  world  I  see  ! 
Dead  to  my  view  did  Nature  lie. 

And  to  my  feelings  deeply  dead- 
Then  came  a  breathing  from  on  high* 

And  light  and  life  around  were  spread. 
And  the  light  came  and  kindled  life,] 

A  bodI  pervaded  every  part ; 
With  feeling's  features  all  was  rife« 

And  voices  sounding  to  my  heart  I- 
Through  space  new  spheres  celestial  broke. 

Arid  earth  fresh  robes  of  verdure  found  5 
Genios  and  CuUiTation  woke. 

And  Beauty  rose  and  sxniled  around ! 
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Then  felt  my  soiA  lier  hewr'nlf  bir^ 
Her  godly  offspriog  from  oq  high* 

And  saw  those  wonders  of  the  earth> 
Yet  unreveal*d  to  Wis(|on^*s  eye. 

^Qi  only  splendour,  motion«  8paoe> 
And  glprious  majesty  and  might  i 

Not  only  depth  i^  vales  to  trace4 

And  in  the  rocks  their  tow'ring  height  : 

But  more  my  ravish'd  senses  {6imd-<* 
The  lofty  spheres*  sweet  harmony ; 

Heard  angel-harps  from  hills  resound. 
From  darksome  gulphs*  the  demons'  cry 

On  fields  the  smile  of  Peace  was  bright^ 
Fear  skulk'd  along  the  shadowy  vale  j 

The  groves  were  whispVing  of  delight. 
The  forests  breathing  sighs  of  wail. 

And  wrath  was  in  the  billowy  sea* 
And  tenderness  in  cooling  streams ; 

And  in  the  Sunlight,  majesty. 
And  bashfiilness  in  Dian's  beams. 

To  point  the  lightning  Hatred  sped, 
An4  Courage  quell'd  the  raging  stom) ; 

The  cedar  rear'd  its  lofty  head. 
The  flow'r  unclosed  its  beauteous  form* 

0  living  sense  of  all  things  dear ! 
O  Qenius,  Feeliqg^s  mystery  I 

Who  comprehends  thee.  Beauty,  here  ? 
H^  who  can  love,  and  only  he. 

When  painting  Nature  to  my  gaze 
In  heav'ns  of  bliss,  that  brightly  roU^ 

For  me  what  art  thou  ^    Broken  rays   . 
Of  Hilma's  image  in  my  soul. 

'TIS  she,  within  my  soul,  who,  foir. 
Stamps  bliss  on  all  the  things  thftt  be. 

And  Earth  i§  one  wide  temple,  where 
She  is.t|i'  adored  divinity. 

Thou,  who  didst  heav'nly  forms  powrtray 
Of  bliss  and  beai^ty's  charm  to  Eqe, 

1  saw  thee  onc^-^-and  from  that  day. 
Thee  only  iyi  the  world  I  see ! 

All  thipgb  thy*  borrow'd  feature  be^T;! 

O  still  the  sanie,  yet  ever  new ! 
Thy  waist,  the  lily's  waist  so  feir. 

And  thiqe  her  fresh  Wkd  lovely  hpe ! 
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Thy  voic^  with  PbUondel^s  swe^t  soog. 
Thy  breath  with  roses*  balm,  aod  light* 

Like  thee,  the  zephyr  glides  along. 

Nay,  more — thou  lend'st  a  charm  to  gloom> 

Filling  the  deep  abyss  with  raT8> 
And  clothing  w^ntes  m  flowisiy  bloom. 

And  gladdening  dust  of  ^Miner  days. 

And  if  perchance  th'  enraptur'd  mind 

With  eager,  anxious  search  should  stray 
Through  earth  and  HeaTcn,  that  it  may  find  ^ 

The  Author  of  this  blissful  clay  ; 

Demanding  in  some  form  to  view 

Him,  the  all- bounteous  and  divine,  , 

To  whom  our  loftiest  praise  is  due — 
His  form  reveals  itself  in  thine  ! 

In  cities,  courts,  ami  kingly  halls, 

'Mong  thousands^  I  behead  but  thee ; 
When  entering  humbler  cottage  wal)3> 

I  find  thee  there  awaiting  me. 

To  Wisdom's  depths  I  tarn'd  in  vain. 

Borne  onward  by  thy  thought  divfaie ; 
I  strove  to  wake  th'  heroic  strain^-* 

My  harp  would  breathe  no  name  but  thine  ( 

To  Fame's  proud  summit  I  Wbuld  soar» 

But  wander'd  in  thy  footsteps'  trace ; 
I  wish*d  for  Fortune's  worshipped  store. 

And  found  it  all  in  thy  embrace  ! 

Thou,  who  didst  heavenly  fpmis  pourtmy 

Of  bliss  and  beauty's  charm  to  me,] 
I  saw  thee  onoe^-and  from  that  day 

Thee  only  in  the  world  I  SQC ! 

What  tho*  from  thee  now  torn  away. 

Thy  thought  alone  remains  to  nie. 
Still  in  thy  track  must  memory  stray,** 

Thee  only  in  the  world  I  see ! 

But  it  is  as  a  satirUt  thfit  Kellgren  gained  midi  reputation 
in  Sweden^irhere  he  haa  never  been  eqnidled  in  this  species  of 
composition.  A  distinguiehin^  eharacteristic  of  his  satirical 
writings^  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended — is 
the  playfulness  of  the  style,  and  the  entire  absence  of  bilious 
acrimony  evinced  therein ;  by  wbioh  he  has  effected  more  than 
he  coula  possibly  have  done  by  a  morbid  expression  of  hypo- 
chondriacal feeling.  His  satirical  writiQgs  are  numerous^  and 
of  various  merit.    Pne  pf  tha  fiMSt  ih  W0  think,  his  Ljmets 
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Fiender  (the  Foes  oif  light),  which  we  here  subjoiny  and 
which  will  better  elucidate  Uie  author's  peculiar  vein,  than  any 
further  remarks  of  our  own. 

THE  FOES  OP  LIGHT. 


En  ftveur  de  la  Polie 
PihJlonBez  k  U  Raisoo. 

One  eve  last  Winter — let  me  see — 

It  was,  if  rightly  I  remember. 

About  the  20th  of  December ; 
Yes — Reader — yes,  it  so  must  be. 

For  Winter's  solstice  had  set  in. 
And  Phoebus— he,  the  ruler  bright 
Who  governs  Poets  and  the  Light, 
(This  latter  shines,  the  former  rhyme 
More  dimly  in  the  northern  clime)— 
At  three  o* clock  would  seek  the  deep 
For  nineteen  hours'  unbroken  sleep. 
Lacidor  on  such  eve  went  forth 
To  join  the  club  upon  the  north  *. 

A  club!  political?     Herein 
No  trace  the  manuscript  doth  show. 
And  nothing  boots  it  now  to  know. 
Enough — he  went — the  club  he  found, — 
Enter'd,  sat  down,  and  look'd  around. 
But  very  little  met  his  sight. 
For  yet  they  had  not  ordered  light  j 
And  Heav'n's  all  glorious  President 

To  rest  had  long  since  stole  away. 
While  dim  his  pale  Vice  Regent  went 

Declining  on  her  cloudy  way. 
Though  thus  in  darkness,  soon  he  knew 

The  senseless  crowd,  who  kept  a  pother 
With  wondrous  heat,  (as  still  they  do 

Whene'er  they  can't  conceive  each  other) 
About  the  form  the  chamber  bore — 
The  colour  of  the  chairs — and  more. 

At  length  they  one  and  all  bethought 

Themselves  how  dull — how  worse  than  nought. 

It  was  to  prate  of  form  and  hue 

While  blindness  bandaged  thus  their  view  $ 

(For  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  see. 

The  self-same  thing  appeared  to  be }) 

So  various  voices  mingling  cry 

'•Light!  light!" 

*  Pu'Norr,  on  the  north  side  of  tb«  town. 

Light 
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Light  caine— end  then  the  eye 
Was  glad  ;  for  who  doth  not  delight 
To  see  distinctly  black  from  white  ? 
Yet  here  and  there  a  friend  of  gloom 
Gave  light  and  lamps — you  know  to  whom : 
And  now  of  these  there 's  more  to  come. 

A  blear-eyed  man  was  first  to  bawl 
Against  the  light  j  yet  this  must  call. 

Not  wonder^  pity  from  each  heart. 
For  how  should  he  enjoy  the  ray. 
When  ey'n  the  smallest  gleam  of  day 

Falls  on  his  view  with  deadly  smart  ? 

Like  him,  in  evil  plight  much  pain'd. 
An  old  and  nervous  man  complained--- 
"  By  Heav'n  !"  he  cried,  "  this  cruel  glare 
Of  light  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 
.    Nor  should  hu  murmur  much  amaze — 
The  poor  old  man  bad  all  his  days 
Groped  out  his  path  thro'  dariisome  ways  ; 
But  to  learn  to  walk  and  see 
Are  both  of  like  necessity. 
And  custom  gives  us  faculty. 

A  drowsy  man,  with  startled  stare. 
Amazed,  leapt  high  from  off  his  chair ; 
His  name  was  Dullness. — Ever  deep 
Both  soul  and  body  he  would  steep. 
By  day  and  night,  in  ceaseless  sleep. 
One  well  may  fancy  what  a  doom. 
For  him  to  be  deprived  of  gloom. 
'  Now  all  behold  his  laziness. 
The  senseless  swine  can  do  no  less 
Than  blush  to  be  discovered,  making 
The  only  drone  amongst  the  waking. 

Th'  Enthusiast  cries,  ^*  Most  sweet  to  me 

The  hour  when  Twilight's  veil  is  drawn ; 

O  blissful  twilight !  Rapture's  dawn  ! 
O  darkness  mild  and  soft  to  see ! 

While  thou  dost  all  in  charms  array. 

What  is't  to  me  if  thou  betray  ? 

In  thee  may  Fancy,  fearless,  stray. 

Released  from  Reason's  rigid  thraU, 

In  joyful  chaos  mingling  all  I 

Through  thee,  the  shadow  substance  shows. 

Through  thee,  the  Earth  em[ieopled  grows. 

Gods,  giants,  wizards,  sprites  appear ! 

Just  now  I  caught  a  shadow  here 

From  Swedenborg^s  enchanted  sphere. 

liOL.  III.      NO.V.  N  But 
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Bat  light—*  cursed  trick!— tidMr  beams^ 
Consuming  aU  tny  blissful  dreatns. 

*'  A  cursed  trick !"    This  cry  too  rose 

Loud  from  beliind  the  corner  screen. 

From  one,  whose  thriving  trade  had  been 
In  legerdemain  and  raree  shows. 

*'  The  Swedish  public  soon  will  see 

My  art's  long  hidden  mystery  5 

In  twilight  all  went  on  divinely, 

I  tric]^*d  their  eyes  and  purses  finely ; 

But  now  they've  brought  this  devilish  light. 
Farewell  to  witchcraft  ev'ry  way; 

Farewell  to  magic — 'black  and  wliite  T 
So  said  my  I^rd,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Soon  as  this  last  lament  was  o'en 

The  self-same  exit—through  the  doot— 

Was  taken  by  a  worthy  spark* 

Who — ^honest  else  we  may  remark**- 

Had  lately^  wandering  in  the  dark. 

Mistook — by  accident  alone*-* 

His  neighbour's  pocket  for  his  own. 

A  member  of  the  King^s  police. 

Who  lov'd  his  Icnowledge  to  increase, 

(In  vulgar  parlance  called  a  spy,) 

Now  sought  the  chimney  skulliingly* 
Tis  hard  to  listen  in  the  light : 
Partly  for  its  still  flickering  glare. 

And  partly  that«  when  forced  to  tieat 

A  swift  and  unforeseen  retreat. 
Twill  sometimes  with  the  list'ner  fiare 
That  he  must  be  content  to  spare 
An  arm  or  leg,  and  leave  it  there* 

With  hump  before  and  hUmp  behind, 

A  cripple  had  for  hours  depicted 
How  dear  he  was  to  womankind, 

(In  darkness  none  could  contradict  it,) 
And  countless  blisses  called  to  mind  > 
But  light  appear'd,  and  who  look'd  down, 
If  not  this  miserable  clown  ? 
For  not  a  more  revolting  creature] 
Ever  yet  was  seen  in  nature. 

A  speaker  rose,  and  said,  "  'Twere  vain. 

Now  that  the  thing  has  gone  so  ftir. 
To  strive  light's  progress  to  restrain  ^ 

Then  leave  all  matters  as  they  are. 
So  that  we  can  but  keep  the  rays 
From  spreading  to  the  public  gare.  ,  ,    , 
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And  to  avctt  tWa  awf^l  scourge 

From  our  dear  country,  let  me  urgfe 

Twere  best  to  leave  the  light  to  me 

An  undistdrb'd  monopoly. 

"  Well  said !"  another  answer'd  straight, 

"  Farewell  to  Ministerial  state. 

To  court,  to  customs,  honour,  birth. 

And  all  we  value  most  on  earth. 

If  we  allow  the  light  to  fall 

In  common  for  the  eyes  of  alL 

But,  iiow\  as  Government  alone 

Has  pow'r  to  say  how  ev'ry  one 

May  innocently  hear  and  see. 

And  eat  and  drink,  it  seems  to  me 

For  my  part-7-and  by  this  is  meant 

My  portion  of  the  public  rent — 

That  we  had  better  fix  the  light 

The  Crown  s  hereditary  right/' 

Of  those  assembled  in  the  room. 

Whom  shame  coostrain'd,  in  hate's  despight. 

To  hide  the  rage  they  felt  at  light, 
Mine  host  and  each  assistant  groom 

Were  found :  for  guests  could  now  behold 

What  drugs  were  given  for  their  gold. 

The  miracle,  admired  of  yore, 
Of  turning  water  into  wine. 

Is  now  a  trick,  and  nothing  more. 
Which,  as  all  may  well  divine. 

Will  hardly  cheat  the  taste  and  sight 

Of  sober  folks,  except  at  night. 

''  O  sin  and  shame!''  the  Parson  cries, 

•'  To  jest  with  Heav'n's  providing  care  | 

Think  that  a  child  of  dust  should  dare 
At  eve,  when  darkness  veils  the  skies, 
To  strike  a  light  and  use  his  eyes ! 

Then  vainly  God  prescribes  the  Sud 

His  rising  and  bis  going  down. 

In  order  that  the  human  kind 

May  needfol  warmth  and  radiance  find. 

Now  man  crates  a  warmth  by  fires. 

And  with  his  tallow-Hght  aspires 

To  ape  the  blessed  beams  of  day  \ 

Soon  Nature  will  not  have  a  noek. 

No  soundless  deptlis,  nor  darksome  clvves, 
Impervious  to  his  searching  look. 

His  sldll  can  curb  the  winds  and  waves. 
Nay — more  tremendous  still  to  say- 
He  dares,  when  blduds  are  tiyrd  asunder. 

To  save  his  body  from  the  thunder ! " 

n2  Th'aawmblx 
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Th'  assembly  here  in  laughter  burst — 
'  The  Priest,  preparing  to  depart. 

His  brethren  most  devoutly  curst 

To  pest  and  death  with  all  his  heart ; 
When  suddenly  was  heard  a  sound 
Of  trumpets,  drums,  and  bells  around. 
And  soon  a  cry  in  ev'ry  mouth 
Of  '  Fire  is  raging  in  the  South !' 
The  part,  the  street,  the  house  are  nam*d» 
And,  Ughl,  the  cause  of  all  is  blara'd  : 
"  O  Lucifer's  and  Genius*  sons, 

(From  Lux  comes  Lwct/er)  see  here ! " 
The  Parson  cries—*'  Ye  faithless  ones. 

What  direAil  fruits  from  Light  appear. 
Upon  the  Southern  side  bursts  forth 
The  fire,  and  doubt  not  but  the  North 
Like  end  will  find  to  crown  such  crime  : 
Then  let  us  all  resolve  in  time. 
With  strictest  care  to  quench  outright 
Whatever  can  conduce  to  light.*' 

Already  have  the  friends  of  light, 

(Such  is  fanaticism's  might,)  ^ 

Now  here,  now  there,  by  looks  exprest 

A  secret  fear  that  rules  the  breast. 

At  length  arises  one,  whose  voice 

Is  destined  to  decide  their  choice. 

All  hush'd,  Lucidor  has  the  word, 

"  My  friends  and  brothers !"  thus  he's  heard— 

"  A  law  there  b,  prescribed  by  heaven. 

For  ev'ry  good  to  mortals  given. 

And  this  the  precept  all  sublime  : 

That '  wanting  wisdom's  due  control. 
Even  virtue's  sen  becomes  a  crime — 

The  cup  of  bliss  a  poison'd  bowl.* 
All  useful  things  may  noxious  be. 
Sleep  strengthens — sleep  brings  lethargy  j 

Meat  feeds — meat  brings  obstruction  idfter. 
Ale  warms — ale  causes  strangury  -, 

Smiles  cheer — convulsions  come  from  laughter. 
Nay,  more— the  mother  virtue,  whence 

Arises  earth's  and  heav'nly  bliss. 

The  fear  of  God  itself  has  this 
(When  overstretched)  sad  consequence, 
Of  voiding  certain  heads  of  sense. 
And  yet  should  any  man  from  hence 

Induce  a  Christian  soul  to  think 

Twere  wrong  to  sleep,  eat,  laugh,  or  drink ; 
He  is,  by  giving  such  a  rule, 
A  self-convicted  knave — or  fooL 
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As  to  what  concerns  the  right 

Administration  of  the  lights 

Wise  rulers  have  two  means  of  might : 

Lashes,  by  which  the  over-bold 

And  negligent  may  be  controU'd^ 

And  engines,  to  allay  the  ire 

Of  the  most  infuriate  fire  * 

He  ceased**a  general  bravo  cry — 

A  loud  aod  general  applause. 
Save  from  the  priest  and  company. 
Who  took  their  party  prudenUy, 

And  mumbled  curses  'twixt  their  jaws. 

What  happen'd  on  the  southern  side; 

How  quenchM  they  there  the  flame  so  fear'd. 

Or  what  new  palace  there  was  rear*d 
Above  the  former's  fallen  pride — 

Of  this  we'll  sing  in  future  lays. 

Should  Heavn  vouchsafe  us  length  of  days. 


Akt.  Vni. — 1.  Memoires  de  Fidocq.     Vols.  I.   et  U.    8to# 
Ptois,  1828. 

2.  Memoires  d^un  forqat^    ou    Fidocq    devoiU.     1  Vol.  8vo. 
Paris. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Bagnes.    Par  Maurice  Allhoi.    1  vol.  8yo« 
Pbris,  1829. 

A  LEXAND£R  would  only  be  painted  by  an  Apelles^  ud  for 
"^^  the  great  men  of  antiquity  th6  pen  of  a  Plutarch  was  re- 
quired. Vidocq,  the  spy,  has  been  no  less  anxious  for  celebrity^ 
and  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fully  satisfied.  *  I  promise  him^* 
says  the  author  of  the  ^  Memoirs  of  a  Galley  Slave,'  '  a  &me 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  Cartouche,  Casteng,  and  Clara  Wendel.' 
Here  we  have  a  galley-slave  undertaking  the  office  of  historian 
to  a  police  spy.  Every  thing  however  is  relative— Mr.  Sismondi 
or  Dr.  Lingard  would  have  failed  in  a  similar  entej^Nrise ;  but^ 
better  than  they,  or  than  all  beside,  a  galley-slave  can  trace  the 
noble  exploits  of  an  inmate  of  the  B^nes.  France  has  been 
absolutely  flooded  with  the  autobiographies  of  Vidocq ;  but  he 
has  always  been  careful  to  paint  himself  only  en  imsle,  and  we 
are  constantly  interrupted  by  such  explanations  as  the  fol- 
lowing: *  I  accompanied  a  band  of  robbers,  but  I  did  not  rob.' 
His  fellow  prisoner  is  less  gentle  with  him,  and  presents  to  us 
a  full-length  portrait  of  the  prince  of  spies.    He  follows  his  hero 
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Btep  bystep^  and  never  f^  to  ti^ar  away  the  veil  4n  which 
Vidocq  often  seeks  to  hide  himself.  For  an  insignificant  narra- 
tive he  substitutes  one  truly  horrible :  he  gives  the  clue  to  many 
enigmas,  and  relates  a  serieis  of  anecdotes,  which  he  says  we 
might  vainly  look  for  in  the  memoirs  of  Vidocq.  His  object  is- 
I^ss  to  vrite  his  own  life  than  that  of  the  man  towards  whom  he 
has  beep,  as  it  were,  impelled  by  an  unavoidable  fatality ;  and 
hence  he  speaks  little  jof  himself,  and  much  of  bis  companion 
in  crime.  To  the  portnut  of  Vidocq  the  Child,  he  adds  succes- 
sively those  of  Vidocq  the  Soldier,  the  Husband,  the  Sharper, 
the  Forger,  the  Galley  Slave,  the  Informer,  the  Thief,  and, 
finally,  the  Spy  of  Police  : — 

'  Eugene  Francois  Vidocq,  known  among  the  robbefs  and  spies 
by  the  name  of  Jvk$,  is  now  about  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  six  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  of  a  gigantic  form«  fair-haired>  with  a  long 
nose,  blue  eyes>  and  smiling  mo\ith — and,  in  fine,  of  an  appearance 
ftir  from  unprepossessing:  though  he  frequently  has  an  air -of  impu- 
dence, and  st^ea  with  fixed  effrontery  on  all  he  meets,  as  though  he 
held  the  signalement  of  all  mankind.  He  often  changes  his  costume, 
but  his  toilette  is  invariably  arranged  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity. 
He  drives  a  cabriolet,  behind  which  is  seen  a  d-devant  galley-slave, 
his  servant.  He  never  goes  abroad  without  being  well  armed  with 
]^3tQls,  and  ^  long  poignard,  the  blade  of  which  is  large,  apd  inland 
with  eold,  and  the  hilt  adorned  with  diamonds.  The  sktdl  of  Vidocq 
WQuUf  leajiy  be  a  bonne  fortune  for  the  vptaries  of  the  craniologicaL 
^reed-^so  at  lea6t  thought  the  famous  Dr.  Gall  3  who  used  to  say, 
"  I  wonld  gladly  ^ve  1000  francs  for  that  head,  if  I  were  not  sure  of 
getting  it  for  nothing — as  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  one  day  come  by 
the  gallows  into  my  Cabinet.' " 

'  3[%e  air  of  truth  spread  over  this  portrait,  is  of  itself  sufficiobt 
to  aociure  our  confidence  in  the  historian  of  the  renowned 
Vidoeq*  Furthermore,  whenever  he  relates  a  circumstance,  ho 
If  particular  in  naming  places  and  persons,  and  adduces  nume- 
toU6  living  testimonies  to  his  veracity.  Why  then  not  implicitly 
t>elieTe  ?— Because  he  is  a  galley-slave,  and  both  prudence  and 
justice  prescribe  that  we  should  confront  him  with  the  man 
whom  h6  denounces,  and  that,  keeping  the  biographies  of  both 
befortt  our  eyes,  we  should  fairly  trace  the  history  of  the  chief 
Parisian  spy. 

Vidocq  was  bom  at  Ames,  near  to  the  house  in  v^hkk  Robe- 
spierre first  saw  the  light  He  was  destined  to  the  useful  em- 
ployment of  a  baker,  and  distributed  the  works  of  his  father's 
hands  with  sufficient  diligence ;  until,  after  some  paltry  pecca- 
diHoes,  mere  preliminary  coups  d'essaiy  he  made  his  deM^  by  a 
tiaster-  stroke  in  that  department  of  science  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  gain  such  wondeiful  distinction.  He  forced  the  cash- 
*.    •  box 
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}^%  (4  M9  pafwtf ,  and  took  (though  the  gaUey^slAY^  tUnki  Hm 
amount  overstated)  a'  sum  of  ^000  francs,  with  which  bo  escaped 
towards  lille^  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Calais,  with  the 
Resign  of  Tisitinj^  the  New  World ;  but,  happily,  heaven  took 
pity  on  poor  France,  and  preserved  to  her  this  purse«protector^ 
who  has  since,  in  one  year  (1817),  made  no  less  than  811  prin- 
cipal anrests>  besides  many  of  minor  importance.  Scarcely  had 
our  iocipent  rogue  arrived  in  Calais,  when  he  was  completely 
stripped  by  one  more  skilful  than  himself,  and  forced  to  enlist 
under  the  standard  of  a  perambulating  quack,  for  whom  he  per- 
fbrmed  the  part  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Anthropophagi.  Raw 
flesh,  however,  being  by  no  means  to  his  taste^  he  resigned  this 
distinguished  oifice,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  entered  the 
army  j  but  bis  military  enthusiasm  quickly  oozed  out  Bob  Acres* 
fi^hioni  and  he  deserted,  re-enlisted,  deserted  again^  and  com* 
menceo  the  man  of  gallantry,  in  which  his  success  was  most  grati* 
fyingi  till,  having  soundly  ttu^ashed  a  certain  captain,  who  wished 
to  carry  off  ope  of  his  mistresses,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months* 
imprisonment.  He  was  oonfined  in  the  prison  at  lille  amonff 
several  other  scoundrels,  amongst  whom  was  one  ^  dant  Vaffmre} 
9aya  Vidocq,  nelaiifw  tri$  chire.  The  ex^chi^  of  the  l^sian 
npies  had  hhred  a  room  in  the  prison,  which  he  lent  to  a  man 
named  Herbeaux^  without  dreaming  of  wrong}  and  shoetly  after* 
wards  h^  found  himself  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  a  forgery,  the 
ptiject  of  which  was  to  procure  the  escape  of  the  gentleman  mm 
peu  cMre.  He  escaped,  was  retaken— ^^egain  escaped,  and  was 
{igain  retaken  (to  use  his  own  words) — a  miserable  victim  to  bis 
destiny,  he  was  sentenced  to  eight  years'  hard  labour.  *  It  wai 
not,'  he  saya,  *  the  accomplice  in  a  crime  of  petty  forgery  whom 
^ey  thus  punished — it  was  the  bold  and  restless  leadkr  of  many 
plots  for  escape.  It  was  necessary  to  make  an  ejiample,  and  I 
was  sacrificed.'  Was  Vidocq  reajly  guilty  on  this  oocasien ) 
Heaasures  us  that  he  was  not.  And  when  disclaimhig  aU  ^am 
ticijpAtion  in  this  petty  forgery,  he  says-—^  I  may  expect  to  IM 
believed^  since  the  affiur  in  question  was  merely  a  prison  joke^ 
which,  if  proved,  would  now-a^-d^ys,  call  at  worst  ior  only  a 
correc^Qnal  pvmishment,'  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  <»»• 
claimer  of  Vidooq,  whkh  indeed  is  made  with  all  the  eameatMss 
of  truth,  his  friend  the  gaUey-slave  obstinately  refuses  to  believe 
him.  This  latter  declares,  that  the  version  of  the  matter  give* 
by  Vidocq  swarms  with  improbabiUties,  *  How,'  he  asks,  ^  is  k 
possible  to  admit  that  a  man  like  Vidocq  eould  have  lenthk  veom 
to  men  with  who$e  manoeuvres  he  was  well  aequainled,  unless  be 
bad  been  previously  admitted  to  Uieir  most  secret  confidence }  ^ 
The  foUomog  (ooatinues  the  gaUey">slave)  is  the  account  of  i^e 
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matter  m  deliva*ed  to  me  a  dozen  times  by  Heibeaux^  who  waff 
many  years  later  executed  at  Paris  :•"- 

'  Vidocq  said  to  me  one  day,  *'  If  you  will  assist  me  in  an  affair  we 
may  gain  a  thousand  crowns,  which  we  will  share  together."  I 
a^ed  what  was  the  matter  in  hand,  and  Vidocq  spoke  of  forging  an 
onfer  of  discharge  for  Boitel.  I  observed  that  it  was  incurring  too 
jnuch  risk  for  so  small  a  sum.  "Pooh!**  replied  Vidocq,/*  £ven 
diould  we  be  discovered  it  is  but  an  attempt^  and  we  should  come  off 
with  six  months."  **  Six  months,"  I  rejoined,  ''  is  no  such  mon- 
strous term^  and  if  Gronard  were  of  the  party  our  chances  roust  be 
better,  for  he  writes  like  a  notary.  Try  to  get  400  francs,  and  'tis  a 
bargain  closed."  On  the  following  day  Vidocq  told  me  that  Boitel 
consented  to  give  an  additional  100  francs.  We  set  to  work  ;  the 
order  was  forged,  when  we  bethought  ourselves  that  by  not  being 
stamped,  it  was  likely  to  be  soon  discovered.  '*  Leave  that  to  me,'' 
said  Vidocq,  *'  and  taking  from  his  pocket  the  seal  of  a  regiment  in 
which  he  had  formerly  served,  he  used  it  for  the  stamping.  This  seal 
was  found  under  one  of  the  feet  of  Vidocq's  bedstead  where  he  had 
bidden  it.  But  what  enraged  us  against  him  was,  that,  without  any 
ceremony,  he  appropriated  to  himself  two-thirds  of  the  cash  counjted 
out  to  him  by  Boitd.' 

Whether  his  sentence  were  just  or  unjust,  Vidocq  determined 
if  possible  to  escape.  A  plan  for  this  purpose  was  laid  by  him 
during  the  journey  from  Douay  to  Bic^tre,  and  its  execution 
was  attempted  in  the  forest  of  Campidgne,  but  the  death  of  three 
comrades  at  the  first  discharge  of  the  gendarmes,  taught  Vidocq 
that,  though  cunning  might  delude  his  keepers,  it  was  powerless 
agam^  powder  and  ball,  and  he  Was  thus  constrained  to  make  his 
entry  into  Bic^tre.  Here  the  illustrious  writer  draws  a  striking 
picture  of  bis  stay  at  Bic^tre,  and  describes  at  great  length  the 
terrible  preparations  for  the  departure  to  the  Bagnes,  and  de- 
tails the  tortures  endured  on  that  occasion  by  men,  'the  greater 
part  of  whom,*  he  says, '  would  have  been  capable  of  a  sincere 
return  to  virtue,  if  the  barbarities  of  the  overseers  had  not  driven 
them  to  despair,  and  thus  completed  their  demoralization/ 
What  Vidocq  had  failed  to  effect  in  the  forest  of  Campi^gne,  he 
successfully  compassed  after  his  entry  in  the  Bagnes,  by  trick- 
ing his  old  friend  the  galley-slave,  and  easing  him  of  twenty-five 
Louis.    The  circumstance  is  thus  related  by  the  latter : — 

'  It  will  be  supposed  that  I  intended  to  neglect  nothing  which 
might  shorten  my  stay  in  this  place,  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
•scape  was  a  more  difficult  matter  than  I  had  imagined.  The  pre- 
tence of  weakness  in  my  legs  which  had  hitherto  been  so  serviceable 
to  me,  now  only  seemed  to  take  away  all  hope  of  active  measures, 
as  It  exempted  me  from  labour,  and  therefore  confined  me  to  the 
interior  of  the  Bagnes.    I  began  to  despair-when  one  day  Vidocq 
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approftdied  my  bench,  and  said  to  me,  **  Toq  maintain  a  reserve  to** 
ivards  70UT  friend ;  yon  do  wrong;  for  I  dare  swear  that  both  of  m 
are  alilte  unwilling  to  serve  our  time."  "  Well,  even,  if  I  proposed  to 
escape,  you  know  it  is  impracticable.  You,  indeed,  who  go  to  la- 
bour, need  not  drink  the  ocean  dry  in  order  to  get  off;  but  for  me." 
.  .  .  .  "  Why,  look  you  now,  this  is  the  very  reason  why  you  arc  to 
blame  for  not  speaking  out  your  mind.  For  my  part,  had  I  bvt  ten 
Loais>  I  would  not  be  here  three  days  longer ;  and  could  you  place 
twenty  at  my  disposal  we  might  travel  off  together.** 

*  This  discourse  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  me  with  much  confi- 
dence ;  but  as  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  Vidocq  might 
have  hit  on  some  lucky  expedient,  I  determined  not  to  reject  his 
proposal  too  hastily,  and  I  made  him  an  evasive  answer,  the  main 
purport  of  which  was,  that  my  gold  should  not  be  given  without 
good  prospect  of  success,  and  that  I  wished  to  know  his  means  of 
effecting  the  project.  He  then  told  me  that  he  proposed  to  purchase 
two  sailors'  suits  almost  complete,  and  that  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  which  bad  been  mentioned,  the  vender  would  engage  to  place 
them  o|i  the  rope-walk,  in  a  spot  agreed  upon.  *'  So,"  added  he, 
'^  spend  the  night  in  playing  the  fiddle  (filing  the  chains) ;  ask  leave 
to  go  to  labour  to-morrow  5  we  shall  meet  on  the  rope-walk,  and  the 
rest  will  be  easily  done." 

'  I  yet  hesitated  some  moments,  for  even  supposing  that  Vidocq 
had  no  sinister  intention,  I  had  still  to  fear  the  rashness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  many  previous  failures  in 
similar  projects.    But  I  reflected,  that  if  I  refused  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunitj^  a  long  time  might  elapse  before  another  would  present  itself, 
and  that  this  might  possibly  prove  still  less  fovourable.     As  it  was,  I 
possessed  one  hundred  Louis,  and  Vidocq  only  demanded  twenty,  so 
that  even  in  case  the  project  failed,  my  purse  would  nevertheless  still  be 
sofficientlystocked  to  enable  me  to  try  some  other  venture.  I  therefore 
accepted  vldocq's  proposition,  but  declined  giving  him  the  money  till 
1  should  obtain  leave  to  go  to  labour.     He  appeared  satisfied,  and  I 
instantly  began  to  play  the  fiddle  as  aforesaid,  and  before  midnight  I 
had  nearly  cut  my  fetters  through ;  I  concealed  the  fissure  by  filling 
it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  coloured  with  tobacco  juice ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  found  no  difilculty  in  obtaining  leave  to  go  to  work.     I 
believed  my  escape  already  secured.     In  crossing  the  rope-walk 
Vidocq  drew  nigh  to  me,  and  I  slipped  the  money  into  his  hand. 
**  My  man  is  not  yet  here,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  pretend  some  cause  for 
absence,  meet  me  here  in  ten  minutes,  and  we  will  set  off  together, 
as  every  thing  will  then  be  in  readiness."    I  had  no  choice  but  to 
rest   satisfied   with   this  excuse,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
minutes  I  returned  to  the  spot  agreed    uppn — but    no    Vidocq. 
Two  hours  afterwards  a  cannon  sound  informed  me  that,  thanks  to 
my  money,  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  alone.  What  might  perhaps 
appear  incredible — had  I  not  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  givei^ 
such  rare  proofs  of  veracity — is,  that  I  was  more  affected  by  the  b«l 
fedth  of  my  old  companion^  than  by  the,  for  me,  unfavourable  termi- 
nation 
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JKNiioii  of  t^  adventure*  which  after  all  c^M  not  aggravate  my  poftl* 
tioQ.  Perh^  tber^  migl^t  aUq  be  something  of  self«love  in  my  coi^r 
nolatloo.  I  bad  beea  tricked  by  a  maq  whose  talents,  injinesse^  no^-t 
.withstanding  the  present  occurrence,  I  knew  to  be  greatly  inferior  iq 
my  own.  One  thing,  however^  there  was,  which  gave  me  serious 
^pnoyance — namely,  fhat  my  irons,  which  I  had  cut,  now  held  toge- 
ther, .as  it  were,  by  a  single  thread,  and  were  liable  to  fall  at  any 
moment;  a  misfortune  which,  besides]  the  drubbing  it  would  cost 
me  at  the  time,  would  have  rendered  me  an  object  of  partici^lar  atten* 
iion  in  future — the  greatest  misery  which  can  befal  the  galley-slave. 
After  some  reflection,  I  considered  that  it  was  possible  to  turn  the 
pircumstfLnce  to  good  account.  On  the  following  day,  whei>  going  to 
work,  I  presented  myself  for  examination  in  my  turn ;  and  when  the 
offioer  had  as  usu£4  9trnpk  my  irons  with  his  cane^  in  ordef  to  sound 
them>  apd  had  inspected  my  clothes,  I  said  to  him—'You  know  that 
I  have  only  about  four  years  to  serve,  and  as  I  have  no  wish  to  double 
this  term  by  attempting  w  escape,  I  beg  that  my  fetters  may  b<i 
changed ;  for  it  seems  that  he  who  had  them  before  me  mies  not  pf  my 
xoind,  sia^e  they  are  almost  cut  through — ^ee  -  -  ^» 

Restored  to  liberty,  Vidocq,  as  he  informs  us,  was  disgusted 
with  the  profession  of  thievery,  and  wished  for  nothing  piore 
than  to  live  in  quiet ;  but,  being  hunted  by  the  police,  he  w^s  at 
last  apprehended,  and  could  escape  the  gallies  only  bv  sef  viog 
}a  that  police,  to  which  he  aocordingly  cooaented,  and  became 
chief  of  the  Guard  of  Safety.  With  hia  entry  on  tb^  duties  of 
police,  Vidocq's  memoirs  terminate,  as  do  ako  the  expositions 
of  his  Campagnon  des  Bttgnes.  If  the  publication  shouM  becon- 
tinned,  we  shall  hive  a  fitter  opportunity  for  entering  more  at 
large  on  that  system  of  police,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  France. 
At  present,  we  think  it  no  inappropriate  appendage  to  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  to  give  some  account  of  a  personage  nowise  Infe^ 
rior,  as  regards  either  villany  or  skill,  to  the  two  just-mentioned 
worthies.  This  is  A.  CoH^t,  whom  Mr,  Allhoi  saw  ^t  the  bagnea 
of  Rochefort ;  and  of  whom,  in  his  work  on  the  Cpaats,  he  ipives 
the  wonderful  narrative  from  which  the  foUowiog  is  ao  abridge 
ment: — 

CoUet  was  bom  at  Belley,  and  brought  up  under  the  oare  of 
ike  curate  of  St.  Vincent  at  CbMons,  ou  the  Sd(»ie;  Pkaoed,  in 
.the  PrytaneB  of  Fontainhleau^  he^  remidned  there  tiU  his  i8th 
year,  when  he  left  with  the  rank  of  sub-Heutenant.  Being  ap- 
I>ointed  captain  of  the  4Sd  regiment,  he  was  present  at  the 
«iege  of  Brescia,  in  Italy,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  shortly 
after,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  One  day  as  h^  was  sauqtering  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  there  met  with  the  secretary  of  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  repre-f 
senUng  him^^l?  ^.  <^  Fr^n^  a$^««r,    Thi»  9Wf:eWY  w«p  |bQ 
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AbbiS  Fofi^  almomr  to  tte  Cardiiml.  He  prefienM  CaUet  ta  bb 
Kminence,  who  received  him  well^  and  begged  him  te  repeat  his 
Tisit  firei^ueiitly.  Hardly  had  he  thus  gained  the  emtre  to  the 
Cardinal  s  house,  when  he  pilfered  from  his  Eminence's  private 
drawer  some  copies  of  clerical  diplomas,  In  order  to  serve  as 
occasion  might  requure.  The  Cardinal,  having  departed  for 
Prance^  sent  orders  for  two  Monks  and  an  Almoner  to  follow 
Jum,  under  the  guidance  of  Abbd  Foe.  They  accordbgly  set 
out,  and  Collet  lupng  with  them.  At  Turin,  hpwever,  be  wa^ 
informed  by  his  friend  the  Abb^j  that  there  was  a  proscription 
and  pursuit  out  against  him  as  a  deserter ;  on  hearing  which  he 
accepted  a  passport,  signed  fisohf  and  twelve  sequini^^  from  bis 
reverence ;  and,  leaving  the  main  road,  retired  to  the  neigbbourr 
hood  of  Coni.  We  will  let  Collet  ccmtinue  the  recital  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  After  having  spent  part  of  my  money,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
llve^  I  bought  a  cassock^  and,  aided  by  this  disguise,  borrowed  some 
money  of  an  ecclesiastic. 

'  A  refugee  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  hardened  by  my 
^t  success,  I  procured  a  violet-coloured  cassock,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  females,  invested  me  as  Bishop,  surrounded  by  the 
homqgeqf  the  pious  souls  in  the  vicinity,  ^11  eager  to  m^et  and  supply 
my  wants  ao4  vrishes,  |  then  hired  a  tolerably  splendid  equipage, 
and  proceeded  to  Nice,  where  I  was  v^ry  affectionately  received  by 
the  £«ord  Bishop.  I  showed  him  the  bull  of  my  appoiutment,  which, 
fay -the  way^  was  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  ^e  begged  me  to  cele* 
brate  mass,  but  I,  pretending  excessive  humility,  declined  to  do  so.  He, 
however,  beipg  on  the  point  of  ordaining  a  great  number  of  priests, 
propose^  from  respect  to  ipy  rank,  that  I  should  officiate  in  his  stead. 
He  would  accept  of  no  excuse ;  and,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  expla- 
nation, I  consented  to  ordain  thirty-three  priests,  with  as  many 
deacons  and  sub-deacons.  At  first,  indeed,  I  had  some  scruples  of  con- 
science in  thus  usurping  the  episcopal  functions ;  but  they  soon  became 
tranquillized,  by  the  reflection,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  affair  must 
be  discovered,  and  that  the  priests  of  my  creation  would  be  re- 
prdained.  I  represented  this  ordination  to  myself  as  a  piece  of  false 
coin,  the  baseness  of  which  cannot  long  ft|ii  of  beipg  discovered, 
and  IS  then  witMra^rn  from  circulation.  After  the  ceremony  I  delj- 
-sere^  an  ap|uropriate  discourse  (one  qf  Bourdaloue's),  for  which  I 
WAa  Jau^d  to  the  ^kiea,  Put,  w^th  ^11  this,  my  bishooriq  brought 
4ne  no  returns,  and  I  wa^  obliged  to  think  of  some  other  means  of 
living.  To  crown  my  perplexity,  I  was  denounced,  v^x\^  obliged  im- 
mediately to  post  off  with  all  imaginable  speed.  On  the  road  two 
gendarmes,  who  had  ^  description  of  my  person,  approached  the 
ijarriage ;  I  gave  them  py  blessing,  and  they  religiously  with- 
diew.  I  assumed  the  name  of  Don  Passe^ali^  and  was  re<;eived  an4 
^tfviaine^  bj  a  Qrand  Vicars  he  |)elievin9  poe  tq  be  a  ?i&hop  de 
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bonne  Stoffe.  On  approaching  the  first  city  on  our  route,  t  caused 
the  carriage  to  be  perforated  with  pistol-balls,  and  then  circulated  1 
report  of  my  haring  been  robbed,  A  collection  was  made  for  my 
Loid  Bishop,  which  brought  his  Lordship  800O  francs  ;  and  I 
thought  of  employing  this  so  as  to  procure  some  tranquil  occu- 
pation. Here  my  clerical  career  was  closed,  and  I  probably  should 
have  had  no  more  adventures  to  relate,  but  for  a  combination  of 
fatalities  which  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my  project  of 
retirement.  I  was  seized  with  a  mania  for  military  dignities.  This 
was  in  1810  j  and  I  appointed  myself  to  an  Inspectoip-Generalship, 
and  called  on  the  War  Commissary,  telling  him  that  I  was  deputed 
to  examine  his  register.  His  astonishment  was  extreme  on  finding 
that  I  Mras  not  announced  by  any  official  letter.  I  answered,  that 
my  mission  required  the  greatest  secrecy ;  and,  assuming  a  dicta- 
torial tone,  brought  the  Commissary  to  the  gentle  bearing  of  a 
lamb.  Takine  advantage  of  this  change,  I  directed  him  to  send 
an  express  before  me  to  Nimes,  announcing  my  near  approach  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  dispatch  an  order  for  considerable  disburse- 
ments to  be  made  to  me  for  the  Use  of  the  army  in  Catalonia,  which 
Catalonian  army  consisted  of — myself.  All  was  done  as  I  desired ; 
my  appearance  was  certainly  imposing  j  I  was  covered  with  orders 
and  crosses,  for  taking  many  or  one  was  equal  trouble.  The  Com^ 
missary  and  I  parted  mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 

*  In  our  conversation,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  I  attributed  to 
myself  all  conceivable  influence,  and  promised  him  the  Cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour^  for  which  he  overwhelmed  me  with  acknow- 
ledgments. 

*  At  Nimes,  I  lightened  the  coffers  of  the  Receiver-General  of 
from  2  to  300,000  francs.  I  obtained  also  some  additional  sums, 
the  amount  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember.  In  fine,  I  arrived  at 
Montpelier,  and  dipped  again  into  the  Government  treasury ;  but 
the  Minister,  apprized  of  the  frauds  committed  by  the  self-styled 
Inspector-General,  had  issued  orders  for  my  apprehension. 

*  One  morping,  after  having  reviewed  the  troops  at  six,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  call  on  the  Prefect.  I  expresse<f  to  him  my  satisfaction  at 
the  excellent  administration  of  his  department,  and  promised  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  transported  with  joy  j  but,  unhappilvfor  him,  he  soon  saw 
that  I  could  realize  no  such  golden  promise,  for  an  hour  after  I  left 
him  I  was  arrested,  with  twenty-two  officers  whom  I  had  deceived, 
who  were  zealous  in  my  service,  and  formed  my  staff.  These 
officers,  who  were  undoubtedly  innocent,  could  not  obtain,  under 
two  months,  their  release  from  a  prison  into  which  they  ought  never 
to  have  been  plunged. 

•A  few  days  subsequent  to  my  arrest,  the  Prefect  having  a  nume- 
rous company  to  dinner,  wished  to  afford  them  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  man  who  had  so  well  played  his  part  of  Inspector- 
General,  and  had  so  skilfully  abused  the  magisterial  credulity.  He 
sent  for  me,  and  placed  me  in  a  sort  of  spacious  larder,  with  no 
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outlet  Imt  tbe  entrance  door»  at  which  two  gfendarmes  were  sta* 
tioned.  There  I  was  left  to  my  own  reflections^  and  these  were  not 
slow  in  suggesting  a  plan  of  escape.  I  put  off  my  clothes,  and  ar- 
rayed myself  in  the  jacket^  cotton  cap,  and  apron  of  a  cook.  I  then 
took  up  two  dishes,  ready  for  the  table^  and  kicked  against  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  the  gensdarraes,  who  let  me  pass  without 
question.  I  traversed  the  dining-hall,  and,  without  meeting  any 
hitermption,  saved  myself  en  marmion.  The  cook  soon  afterwards 
arrii^  at  the  pantry,  and,  finding  his  clothes  and  dishes  gone,  was 
loud  in  his  complaints^  and  thus  the  mystery  of  my  escape  became 
jnaniiest. 

'  The  Prefect  caused  me  to  be  pursued*  and  offered  a  reward  of 
10,000  francs  to  any  one  who  would  deliver  me  up,  dead  or  alive ; 
whilst  I  was  quietly  remaining  in  a  house  near  the  Prefecture,  and 
saw  his  worship  eveiy  morning  at  his  toilette.  Flight,  however, 
became  necessary,  and  I  fled.  I  went  to  Saumur,  where  I  became 
assistant-surgeon-major,  a  post  which  I  obtained  by  my  Treatise  on 
Osteology :  if  could  not,  however,  avoid  killing  those  whom  it  was 
past  my  skill  to  cure.  I  successively  overran  the  provinces  on  the 
FVench  confines,  but  at  length  thought  it  best  to  quit  it  altogether. 
I  returned,  however,  very  shortly,  and  wandered  through  the  depart- 
ment of  Drodogne.  1  met  the  Collet,  who  was  just  returned  from 
his  hwe^  years'  hard  labour,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  repose«  I 
changed  my  papers  for  his  in  July,  1818,  and  passed  tor  Collet,  the 
liberated  galley-slave.^ 

llie  tribunal  of  Toulouse  sentenced  him  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment;  in  case  of  his  apprehension  for  a  fraud  practised, 
with  all  his  peculiar  ingenuity  and  tact,  on  a  religious  order. 
While  thus  menaced  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  he  took  refuge  at 
Blessac,  and  lodged  at  the  inn.  Of  the  landlord  Collet  says, 
that 

'  He  was  an^  honest  fellow,  and  believed  whatever  I  told  him. 
My  stay  at  his  inn  made  a  great  noise  throughout  the  canton.  The 
mayor  thought  me  a  political  exile,  and  even  suspected  that  I  might 
be  the  £x-£mperor  Napoleon ;  all  supposed  me  a  person  of  great 
importance,  and  offered  me  more  money  than  I  could  desire.  The 
mayor  charitably  warned  roe  of  the  risk  I  must  run  of  assassination, 
and  begged  of  me  to  use  more  precaution  wlien  going  abroad.  I 
/eft  this  place  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  unpleasant 
explanations. 

*  On  my  arrival  at  Roche  Benucourt,  I  took  an  apartment  in  the 
house  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  concluding  that  no  one  would 
come  there  to  seek  me.  I  was  right.  The  worthy  Commissary 
hinoself  had  received  a  description  of  my  person*  but  it  never  onee 
entered  his  head  that  it  could  be  me  whom  he  had  to  arrest,  and  ( 
remained  with  him  in  perfect  safety.' 

The  fortunate  star  of  Collet  is  now  about  to  decline.    Undeir 
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the  assumed  name  of  Gallot  he  {)ufchased  at  Marenil  the  fmd 
df  Roche-Beaitcouit ;  he  paid  for  a  horse  and  cabriolet  by  tf 
bill  bearing  the  same  fictitious  name ;  and  a  servant  ha^ng 
announced  to  the  mayor  that  Gallot  Was  the  very  Collet  of  whom 
the  officers  of  justice  were  everywhere  in  pursuit,  he  was  arrested 
'  and  taken  to  Mans,  where  he  heard  with  unshaken  firmness  the 
verdict  that  shut  him  from  society  for  twenty  years.  CoUeti 
has  since  been  at  the  bagnes  of  Toulon^  Brest^  Koohefort^  &e« 
The  vigilant  eye  of  the  CommiBsarits  have  noi  hitherto  beta 
able  to  penetrate  what  he  calls  the  mysterv  of  his  economy,  m 
mther  of  his  reservation.  It  isi  generally  tnought  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  considerable  sums ;  and  it  is  stiid  that  at  Brest  a  re-^ 
mittance  of  10.000  francs  which  had  been  forwarded  to  faim, 
was  seized  on  the  instant  of  its  arrival. 


I 


A»T.  IX.— S(onfa  Oritica  de'  Teahi  di  Pi^bro  Napoli  St4 
gnoreUii    Tomr.  10.  8vo.    NapdU. 

T  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Italian  Drama  !s  altogethei' 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  foreigners.  To  endeavour* 
to  prove  the  folly  and  rashness  of  this.assertion,  or  to  doub£ 
Its  truth,  would  not  only  be  to  raise  against  himself  a  general 
cry  of  anger,  but  would  cause  the  poor  advocate  for  itaKart 
esccellelice  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  a  cultrrated  under- 
standing ;  nay,  even  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  lite- 
rary history  of  modem  Europe.  Amongst  other  reasons 
adduced,  the  most  evident  and  convincing  seems  to  be,  that  as 
the  Italian  Drama  is  only  a  servile  imitation  of  the  ohsBie^  it 
naturally  wants  that  nerve  and  fire  which  original  wriwrtr  alone 
can  infuse  into  their  performances ;  and  that  thus,  in  iiii  tam^ 
and  languishing  state,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  vigorous  cha- 
racteristics of  nationality.  These  assertions  liave  so  long  re- 
mained uncontroverted,  that  they  have  acquired  a  wide  cur- 
rency^ and  have  been  considered  incontrovertible.  No  one  has 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  originality  of  the  Italian 
Theatre — ^nor  has  any  one,  hitherto,  come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  land  of  Ausouia.  The  advocate's  task^  how-* 
ever,  would  not  have  been  very  difficult  of  performance, 
should  he  have  wished  to  adduce  even  negative  proofs  agaaist 
the  insulting  ehareeS — that  the  Italian  Driima  is  an  imitation 
of  the  classic — ^that  it  is  cold,  mawkish,  and  iininteresti^, 
being  entirely  devoid  df  that  creative  fire  windi  can  be  in- 
spfared  only  by  the  Qenius  of  original  Conception  and  Design. 
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It  gtieTed  t»  tnitch  to  obeeifve  thttt  tlidse  libellous  charges  havd 
been  mox^  prevalent  in  this  than  Jti  any  other  country — a  truth 
which  reflects  ridicule  upon  Englishmen.  To  what  purpose 
are  yearly  published  so  many  volumes,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
on  the  Manners,  Customs,  Languages,  Lawd,  Policy,  and  Morals 
of  Foreign  Nations?  To  WMt  purpose  issue  forth  from  their 
native  hive  such  locust  swarms  of  English  travellers,  to  spread 
their  numbers  from  the  frozen  Lapland  to  the  Mediterranean 
shores — ^ftom  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  confines!  of 
the  Orient?  The  books  are,  with  a  solitary  exception  Or  two, 
the  shallowest  of  their  kind  i  and,  of  the  travellers,  some  return 
in  their  wonted  state  of  besotted  ignorance,  others  with  hasty 
snatches  of  local  information ;  and  the  numbers  of  those  who 
have  really  improved  are  lamentably  scanty  indeed — *  ffew,  and 
far  between.'  Rather  than  such  a  melancholy  consummation, 
better  would  it  have  been  for  the  landholder  to  have  kept 
among  his  tenantry,  and  studied  their  comfort  and  happiness — 
better  had  It  been  for  the  man  of  fashion  to  have  continued 
satisfied  with  the  comparatively  innocent  amusements  of  St. 
James's-street  and  a  London  winter,  than  to  have  squandered, 
with  reckless  extravagance,  the  money  acquired  by  the  brow- 
sweat  of  an  honest  English  peasantry,  in  the  hunt  for  empty 
Sleasures  and  foreign  amusements,  unappreciated  because  so 
irectly  contrary  to  the  current  of  their  insular  thoughts. 
feeh'ngs,  atid  prejudices ;  or  to  have  wasted  their  untamtea 
health  whikt  pluuged  in  the  Sybarite  dissoluteness  of  an 
Austrian,  a  PoutificaL  or  a  Sicilian  capital. 

Erroneous  opinions  quickly  obtain  currency,  especially  whea 
offered  with  a  nardihood  commensurate  with  the  biassed  views 
of  the  opinionist.  Students  of  critical  discrimination  and  sound 
Jadgmeui  are  few ;  and,  even  of  these,  some  will  not,  from 
their  indolence,  others  cannot,  from  their  occupations,  con- 
sume their  leisure  in  controverting  and  exposii^  to  public  con- 
tempt the  empty  conclusions  of  roolhardy  critics.  Writers  of 
vulgar  taste  and  common  minds  copy  from  each  other ;  whilst 
an  affectation  of  wit,  and  light,  pungent  criticism,  usurps  the 
place  of  profound  research,  which  is,  now-a-days,  discarded  as 
the  propertv  of  pedants  only  :  and  national,  perhaps,  more 
than  individual  vanity,  added  especially  to  that  secret  and 
malignant  pleasure  derived  by  an  invidfious  nature  from  the 
propagation  of  falsehood,  induces  us  to  lend,  a  ready  ear  to 
all  scandalous  and  sweeping  sentences  which  would  exalt  ouf 
Gwn  wisdom  and  efficiency  at  the  expense^  of  other  countries. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  dumber  of  declaimers  against  foreign 
talent  and  excellence  increases  daily,  and  that  the  terms  of 
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censure  and  vituperation  which  they  employ  become  more 
and  more  insolent.  Foreigners  there  exist,  who  are  fully 
competent  to  fight  a  critical  battle  for  the  demonstration 
of  their  own  merits  and  claims  to  excellence,  but  circum- 
stances deny  them  every  opportunity  for  this  exertion — living 
as  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  in  countries  where  the  free 
canvass  of  opinions  is  interdicted, — where  the  importation  of 
strange  books  is  scantily  allowed,  particularly  of  those  pub- 
lished in  England,  the  pages  of  which  are  supposed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  be  surcmirged  with  brimstone  opinions  and 
treasonable  passages.  But,  should  they  by  possibility  be  ad- 
mitted, the  very  absurdities  with  which  the  volumes  are  filled 
would  ensure  their  impunity — for  individuals  who  are  aware 
of  the  gross  falsehoods  contained  in  their  leaves,  do  not  dream 
of  their  gaining  credit  amongst  enlightened  readers.  Besides^ 
the  confutation  of  every  absurdity  would  not  only  be  a  lonff 
and  tiresome  task,  but  would,  in  many  instances,  be  attended 
with  danger — for  the  very  labour  incidental  to  a  conclusive 
defence  would,  with  some  uninformed  minds,  be  supposed  a  par- 
tial concession  of  weakness ;  whereas,  say  they,  obvious  truths 
require  no  advocacy,  for  they  seldom  fail  to  strike  conviction 
home  to  the  honest  heart. 

To  guard  our  countrymen  against  the  blind  opinions  of 
all  ignorant  pseudo-critics,  it  win  be  sufficient  if  we  expose 
a  few  of  their  errors,  whence  all  may  take  feir  warning  of 
the  degree  of  credit  due  to  them,  not  only  on  the  present,  but 
on  every  future  occasion.  And  this  we  do  the  more  readily,  as, 
besides  devoting  our  pages  to  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
beauties  of  foreign  literature,  we  consider  it  as  a  particular 
branch  of  our  duty  to  remove  all  those  prejudices  which 
darken  the  understanding,  and  render  it,  m  that  diseased 
state,  wholly  unfit  for  the  reception  and  right  appreciation  of 
truth. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  in  France,  not  only 
to  despise  whatever  was  Italian,  but  to  stigmatize  that  country 
as  the  luckless  Boeotia  of  more  modern  times.  Some  Italians 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  and  avenge 
the  insulted  honour  of  their  native  country  :  and  hence  it  was 
that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  men  of  let- 
ters in  France — and  in  this  number  Voltaire— exclaimed  against 
such  acts  of  injustice ;  the  philosopher  of  Ferney,  indeed,  further 
adding,  that  to  vilify  the  Italians  was  to  imitate  the  cruelty  of 
him  who  should  bite  his  own  mother's  breast.  But  of  all  the 
extravagant  charges  against  Italy,  we  never  expected  to  have 
heard  it  denied  t&it  she  had  been  the  mother  of  the  Fine  Arte 
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aftef  B6me  hiid  ikllen  from  her  throne  of  domination.     But 
here  follows  an  extract  to  that  effect : — 

'  In  Ital  J,  the  nurse  rather  than  the  mother  of  the  fine  arts,  literature 
has  never  been  of  spontaneous  growth.  The  orators  and  the  poets— 
lyric,  epic  and  dramatic — of  ancient  Rome,  were  the  disciples  and 
copjists  of  the  Conquered  Greeks  ;  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of 
letters  the  younger  sons  of  the  fair  and  then  flourishing  Ausonian 
Peninsula  became,  in  like  manner,  disciples  and  copyists  of  their 
renowned  elder  brethren  *.* 

This,  we  must  confess,  is  a  somewhat  startling  assertion.  We 
do  not,  however,  at  the  present  moment,  intend  to  say  one  syl- 
lable respecting  ancient  music,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  ar- 
chitecture, for  the  discussion  would  require  more  space  than 
we  could  possibly  afford.  Our  intention,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  subject  of  poetry.  That  Italy  cannot  be 
called  the  mother  of  the  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as  she  cannot  be 
said  to  have  created  poetry,  but  only  to  have  cherished  it — ^we 
will  not  attempt  to  deny ;  out  it  is  certain  that  no  other  nation, 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  tis  far  as  historical  records 
extend,  can  boast  of  the  like  distinguished  honour ;  therefore 
the  assertion  is  ridiculous.  But  if  it  be  intended,  as  it  appears 
to  be,  that  the  Italians  have  only  copied  servilely  the  poetical 
specimens  left  them  by  the  Romans,  as  these  had  done  Irom  the 
Greeks,  without  having  manifested  any  power  of  invention  in 
departments  utterly  unexplored  by  the  one  and  the  other,  should 
we  not  smile  at  such  an  assertion  from  any  public  writer  ? 

We  will  agree  with  the  critic  just  quotea,  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  poetry — narrative,  lyric,  and  dramatic.  Now  it  requires 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature  to  know  that 
the  poets  and  master-spirits  of  the  Peninsula  not  only,  in  those 
three  branches,  did  not  follow,  in  servile  imitation,  the  example 
so  gloriously  afforded  by  their  Latin  and  Greek  predecessors, 
but  that,  by  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation,  they  actually  struck 
into  paths  of  invention  wholly  unexplored,  because  unknown 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Trissino,  and,  with  far 
greater  success,  Torquato  Tasso,  imitated  Virgil  and  Homer,  in 
&e  plan  of  a  narrative  or  epic  poem ;  but  who,  let  us  ask, 
gave  to  the  mighty  Dante  the  faintest  idea  of  his  marvellous 

Srfbrmance,  wherein  he  so  frequently  vies  with  the  bards  of 
seonia  and  Mantua  ?  Is  not  his  a  narrative  poem  entirely 
mi  generis,  whether  we  regard  the  singularity  or  novelty  of 
argument,  or  its  amplitude,  and  the  wondrous  vigour  with 
which  the  design  has  been  achieved  ?  Homer  invokes  his  Muse 
in  order  to  sing  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  the  verses  flow  from 

*  This  passage  is  from  a  Number  of  a  coutemponiy  Journal 
VOL.  III.  NO.  v.  o  his 
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Iiis  lips  as  though  from  the  fountain  of'  cekstial  imfpiFatkm ; 
for  the  poet,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  once  appears.  In 
the  *  Divina  Commedia,*  Dante  is  hi«  own  prototype  and  hero. 
He  it  is,  who  wholly  engrosses  the  reader's  attention,  and  on 
and  from  whom  all  the  figures  of  the  immense  ^Uery  which 
he  traverses  reflect  or  draw,  in  alternation,  the  light  which 
illumines  their  unearthly  features.  His  name,  indeed,  is  never 
pronounced,  save  once,  from  necessity,  in  order  to  be  re- 
proached and  blamed.  For  this,  however,  the  reader's  pardon 
IS  demanded,  as  though  he  considered  himself  an  intruder.  But 
without  Dante*s  presence  the  poem  would  be  barren  of  Interest. 
May  not,  therefore,  the  Divina  Co'mmedia  boast,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms,  of  novelty  ?  Tasso  imitated  the  works  of 
Virffil  and  Homer,  with  an  adherence  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle, 
as  the  Stagyrite  was  then  understood,  not  only  by  pedants, 
but  even  by  men  of  genius.  But  whence  did  Bojarao,  Pulci, 
Ariosto,  Bernardo  Tasso,  Fortiguerra,  and  many  others,  who 
would  be  more  known  if  Ariosto  had  not  caused  them  to  be 
forgotten,  derive  their  inspiration?  What  Greek  or  Latin 
poet  served  Ariosto  as  a  model  whereon  to  weave  the  tissues 
of  his  marvellous  and  varied  stories,  in  which  every  kind 
of  character  is  developed,  each  tending  to  form  a  whole? 
What  Greek  or  Latin  poet  suggested  to  him  the  machinery 
80  peculiar  to  his  poem,  and  the  manner  of  employing  his 
allegorical  deities  and  passions  ?  No  one,  certainly,  will  deny 
but  that  Discord,  so  dexterously  found  in  a  monastery, 
does  more  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  than  any  or  all  the 
deities  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  or  Trojans, 
or  all  the  enchanters  and  witches  of  Tasso,  against  the  besiegers 
of  Jerusalem.  And  he  who  does  this,  does  it  by  means  wholly 
difierent  from  those  employed  by  these  poets.  While  some  of 
the  gods  are  protecting  one,  ancl  some  tne  other  party  of  the 
combatants ;  while  they  are  warmed  in  the  dispute,  and  mingling 
with  the  opponents  in  the  m&16e,  Discord  assists  the  Christians 
by  placing  herself  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies.  And  who 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  first  showed  the  example 
of  such  gentle  satire  against  fated  arms  and  enchantments  ? 
Perhaps  the  ancients  could  not  do  it,  and  tke  Dialogues  of 
Luc)^n  do  not  compose  a  narrative  poem-  But  this  detracts 
not  from  the  merits  of  Ariosto's  invention.  Besides,  with 
respect  to  the  ridiculous,  the  Italian  Poets  invented  the 
Heroi-comical  style,  of  which  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
had  left  an  example — the  slight  eflFusion  of  Homer  being  rather 
a  Fable  than  a  Mock  Heroic  Poem  ;  inasmuch  as  animals,  not 
men  played  the  characters.     We  may  assert,  without  fear  of 
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eMtnMfiottei,  that  with  retpeot  to  hk  Mock  Efie,  Homer  wat 
#xi^llkl  by  Casti  in  hit  <  jinimeUi  PaHcmtiy  which  exhibited 
a  apedei  of  compoeition  wholly  new  and  entirely  of  Italian 
origin  ;  for  although  another  may  have,  anteriorly,  deeoribed 
Ikeasto  as  speeofa-making  and  battling,  still  no  one,  before 
Casti^s  time,  knew  the  secret  art  of  giving  snch  life  and  sub* 
stance  to  a  plot  (however  lengthened  and  varied,  yet  united 
in  all  its  parts)  which  is  enacted  by  beasts,  where  at  every 
moment  the  finest  touches  of  satire  and  cutting  irony  against 
eourtly  foibles  and  vices  break  forth  from  a  style  which,  if 
not  always  correct,  is  always  easy  and  lively.  To  leave,  how- 
ever, every  other  writer  unmentioned,  Tassoni  is  an  example 
of  original,  unborrowed  power,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Latia 
can  dispute  his  title  to  this  distinguished  h(»iour. 

Thus  much  for  Narrative  Poetry.  As  to  the  Lyrical  effusions 
of  Italy,  if  it  only  boasted  the  name  of  Petrarcfi,  could  it  be 
asserted,  with  any  show  of  justice,  that  the  Southern  Genius 
of  more  modern  times  had  servilely  aped  its  Roman  and  Greek 

Eredecessors  ?  Petrarch,  it  is  true,  sang  almost  exclusively  of 
>ve — thn  was  the  secret  charm  which  inspired  all  his  num- 
bers ;  but  were  not  these  of  a  character  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  dreams  of  ethnic  enthusiasts  ?  He  cast  a  veil  of  the 
whitest  and  purest  texture  over  that  image  of  love,  which  had 
sported  in  tree  and  unredeemed  nakedness  before  the  Greek 
and  Roman  fancy.  He  so  wrought  his  descriptions  that  human 
imagination  winged  away  its  flight  from  sublunary  objects  to 
bask  in  motionless  rapture  before  the  presence  of  Divinity  ; — 
whilst  his  assumed  prototypes  and  masters  loved  to  revel 
amidst  the  vile  passions  andf  brute  indulgencies  of  flickering 
and  impure  Desire.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  writ- 
ings— turning  on  one  theme,  and  that  the  most  perilous  for 
poetic  delineation — ^not  one  offensive  or  objectionable  passage 
IS  found;  nor  does  his  invention  ever  descend  from  that 
high  and  heavenly  sphere,  which  seems  so  congenial  to  its 
nature.  It  is  true  that  the  same  thoughts  ana-  images  are 
repeated  more  than  once  in  his  compositions — still  in  each  rejje- 
tition  there  is  observable  an  added  grace,  or  more  exquisite 
delineation,  so  that  the  conception  comes  forth  in  fresh  attire 
and  unknown  embellishments  ;  and  thus  possesses  all  the 
winning  graces  of  novelty.  And  whilst  his  Latin  effusions 
remain  a  closed  book  to  all,  save  a  few  learned  admirers,  who 
have  the  patience  to  yield  to  their  great  master  an  effec- 
tual worship ;  his  compositions  in  the  native  Italian  will  never 
fail  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Petrarch,  so  long  as  there  is 
heart  to  feel  or  lip  to  pay  reverence  to  the  super^excellence 
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of  hmnan  genius.  Such  was  Petrarch »  and  such  were  his  fol- 
lowers, of  whom  the  numbers  are  extensive ;  but  amongst  whom 
both  the  Tassos,  Casa,  Coppetta,  Maggi,  Lemene  and  CostanEO 
principally  distinguished  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
anterior  to  his  age,  especially  Dante,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  and 
Guido  Cavalcanti, — all  writers  of  original  poetry.  And,  with- 
out recurring  to  any  other  kinds  of  composition,  we  would 
only  make  mention  of  that  lyrical  style,  of  which  the  Italians 
are  the  exclusive  founders — the  Berniesque.  That  style  was 
employed  principally  by  Berni,  Fagiuoli,  and  Lasca.  This  is 
not  a  fitting  opportunity  for  descanting  on  its  merits — suffice^ 
then,  to  say,  it  is  original,  and  that  its  inventor  is  worthy  o£ 
high  commendation. 

As  to  Dramatic  composition,  which  is  our  immediate 
object  in  this  paper,  we  boldly  assert,  that  no  nation  has  ex- 
ceeded the  Italian  in,  variety  and  power.  It  is  most  incorrect 
to  alledge  that  it  has,  in  this,  copied  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
examples.  The  Italians,  it  is  true,  have  had  a  theatre  in  imi* 
tation  of  the  Classics,  but  the  *  Commedie  a  Sosgetto  '  were 
entirely  national — ^not  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  older 
than  the  Latin  Classic  Comedy  itself.  Besides  these  there  are 
other  kinds,  of  which  the  ancients  were  ignorant*  Whence  took 
Torquato  Tasso  the  idea  of  his  Aminta?  a  kind  of  writing  un- 
known to  former  times,  and  of  which  it  is  so  perfect  an  example, 
as  to  rank  in  undisputed  excellence,  and  make  every  approach 
at  rivalry  ridiculous  ;  in  spite  of  the  Pastor  Fido  and  the  Jlceo, 
(which  has,  not  inaptly,  been  called  the  <  Aminta  Bagnato ') 
and  of  many  less  worthy  copies.  This  Poem  of  Tasso  has 
gained  for  its  author  the  most  distinguished  title  which  poet 
can  ever  enjoy— that  of  the  *  Inimitable;'  the  truth  of  the 
title  being  confirmed  by  the  general  ratification  of  posterity. 
The  Italians,  therefore,  are  the  undisputed  inventors  of  the 
Pastoral  Drama ;  they  stand,  moreover,  in  tlie  same  distin- 
guished situation  with  regard  to  the  Musical. 

The  idea  of  the  Musical  Drama  is  essentially  the  most  ex- 
alted which  a  nation  could  entertain  on  the  subject  of  theatrical 
show.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  re^rd  more  the  intrinsic  ca- 
pacities of  the  Musical  Opera  than  its  existing  condition-  As 
audiences  make  theatres,  so  in  proportion  to  their  depraved 
taste,  will  the  drama  fall  from  its  natural  pre-eminence.  In  its 
origin,  the  Opera  was  a  concentration  of  alj  the  •  Fine  Arts,'  of 
which  poetry  was  the  nucleus  or  vivifying  principle.  Its  pre- 
sent degradation  is  neither  attributable  to  deficiency  in  the  first 
inventors,  nor  to  the  perverted  fancies  of  the  present  race  of  Ita- 
lians alone^  but  chiefly  to  the  abominable  taste  of  foreigners,  to 
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^vbom  tlie  knguage  is  indifibrent ,  because  seldom  or  nerer  uikler'* 
«tood  ;  on  which  account  little  attention  is  given  to  the  poetical 
composition ;  whilst  foolish  and  extravagant  sums  are  squandered 
on  singers,  less  on  account  of  their  musical  proficiency  than  of 
their  personal  and  exquisitely  moulded  beauty,  ^ence,  in 
order  to  have  the  best  artists,  who  can  always  and  easily,  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad,  win  the  *  golden  applauses '  of  the 
fishionable  multitude-^the  poor  '  Impresarj '  are  constrained 
to  submit  to  all  their  wanton  caprices,  and  the  first  of  these 
naturally  leads  the  singer  to  make  poetry  subordinate  to 
music,  and  music  subordinate  to  the  compass  of  his  voice. 
Hence  come  the  pathetic  airs  in  the  midst  of  triumphs—* 
hence  are  introduced  loud  noisy  brayines  in  moments  of  affect- 
ing tenderness,  and  many  other  absurdities,  without  mentioning 
the  ^n  sis*  and  the  *  no  nos^  with  a  hundred  monosyllabic 
articulations  which  overload  the  sense  as  resting  places  for 
the  trillings  and  quavers ;  and  the  glancing  ^  ceillcuies'*  shot  by 
the  eyes  of  despairing  virtuose  on  their  energetic  and  im-* 
passioned  lovers,  who  return  a  smile  whilst  they  ought  to 
look  like  Nero  commanding  the  assassination  of  his  own  mother. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Ballets,  which  should  be  integral  parts 
of  the  opera  are  now  converted  into  separate  entertainments, 
wherein  tricks  little  better  than  those  of  Punch's  show,  and 
other  ^morceaux'  of  low  buffoonery,  seem  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing feature,  more  especially  in  England,  where  the  fop- 
lings  and  men  of  fashion  go  to  the  exhibition,  merely  to  behold 
the  shape,  tournure,  and  swimming  luxuriance  of  a  Bro- 
eard's  or  an  Anatole's  movements,  without  caring  one  tittle 
whether  the  Ballet  be  capable  of  exciting  worthier  or  better 
feelings,  and  awakening  tne  nobler  passions  and  impulses  in 
the  same  manner  as  Tragedy.  For,  the  serious  Pantomime  of 
Italy  is  worthy  of  all  attention ;  there  it  was  first  revived  after 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  there  it  yet  exists  in  its  un« 
abated  and  original  dignity — however  emulated  by  foreigners, 
still  unmatch^  and  incomparable.  To  those  among  our 
readers,  who  have  never  witnessed  a  Ballet  by  Vigano,  it  were 
-useless  even  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  our  praises  are  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  those  who  have  seen  and  felt  the  beauties  of 
the  *  Prometeo'  and  the  *  VestcUe'  wUl  be  sensible  that  the 
Italians  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  proud  of  Yigand,  and  to 
rank  him  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  their  compatriots. 

Did  the  Musical  Drama  take  a  right  direction,  it  would 
be  the  most  powerful  of  scenic  representations.  Metastasio 
and  Zeno  (the  latter  would  be  more  considered  had  the  former 
Oiever  existed)  have  abundantly  proved  (as  Casti»  Calsabigi  and 
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Goldofli  have  done  for  tke  comic  and  <  buffi)  *  dramas)  tliat  u 
titter  destitution  of  common  sense  is  not  the  necessary  charae« 
teristic  of  the  Opera  ^  seria/  If  this  species  of  representation^ 
trith  its  multitudinous  faults  and  verbal  nothinenesses,  be  so  ca{>-» 
tivatingi  would  it  not  be  more  so,  in  a  tenfold  measure,  were  it 
carried  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  were  all  its 
means  and  appliances  directed  to  the  wished  for  consummation  ? 
The  scenes  in  Metastasio  are  beautiful :  they  take  full  posses-^ 
non  of  our  hearts,  and  move  them  to  tenderness,  bringing  invo* 
luntary  tears  into  our  eyes,  and  fixing  themselves  lastingly  ill 
our  memories ;  but  would  not  these  scenes  give  increased  plea* 
sure  if  they  were  accompanied  with  appropriate  music  and 
fittinff  accessories;  if  they  were  recited  and  sung  by  sineers,  who^ 
avoidmg  those  superabundant  ornaments  and  meretricious  tonea 
of  voice  and  action,  which  are  too  frequently  employed  to  witi 
the  applauses  of  an  empty  auditory,  felt  what  they  uttered, — 
their  tones  and  gesticulations  sufficiently  proving  to  the  judi- 
cious listener  that  the  fancy  of  the  artist  was  glowing  with  the 
graces  of  the  writer  t  The  assertion  that  the  opera  is  incapable 
of  scenic  illusion  on  account  of  the  music,  which  is  its  verv 
essence,  is  laughable  and  unworthy  of  reply.  If  it  be  saia, 
with  any  justice,  that  it  is.absurd  to  fall  in  love,  to  converse, 
and  to  die  by  music,  we  would  ask,  hoto  can  these  things  take 
place  in  poetry  ?  Who,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  cha- 
racter of  passing  transactions,  would  reduce  to  prose  Othello's 
kddresB  to  the  senate,  and  the  garden  dialogue  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  on  the  plea,  that  neither  the  Moor  nor  the  Italian  lovers 
thought  or  spoke  in  verse  ?  The  true  point  of  inquiry  is — can 
music  excite  and  kiflame  us  more  than  mere  declamation  T 
if  the  answer  be  affirmative,  then  the  question  is  decided  in 
tavour  of  the  opera.  An  admirable  actress  has  demonstrated 
how  powerfully,  by  correspondent  action  and  feeling,  a  good 
singer  can  excite  the  sympathies  of  her  auditory.  We  aflude 
to  Madame  Pasta  in  her  himous  scene  in  the  Medea.  If  this 
opera,  in  all  its  other  parU,  answered  to  that  passage  ;  if  the 
argument  had  been  handled  and  susUined  hy  Metastasio,  or 
any  genuine  poet,  free  from  the  tyranny  of  singers,  and  at 
liberty  to  do  the  best  with  his  argument,  who  can  doubt 
tliat  Madame  Pasta  would  make  even  a  stronger  impression  i 
The  success  of  this  lady,  in  this  very  scene,  is  a  powerful 
testimony  that  the  accompaniment  of  suitable  action  and  th* 
scenic  accessories  with  the  voice,  is  of  infinite  use,  and  that 
the  bare  music  is  insufficient  for  success,  for  it  has  been  repeated 
by  Madame  Pasta  in  many  provincial  towns,  and  in  concert- 
rooms,  without  any  considerable  ethcu     The  ffeult  lay  neither 
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Viib  the  nng^r^nor  ^th  die  hecurer^-^ut  to  oee  a  statue  in 
the  happiest  position^  ve  shoald  behold  it  io  the  niche  for 
which  it  was  sculptured  and  proportioned. 

We  have  placed  Metastasio  amongst  the  first  poets  of  Italy^ 
because  in  his  department  he  has  b^n  unrivall^»  and*  in  our 
ppinion,  to  him  also  the  title  of  '  inimitable '  is,  in  all  justice^ 
applicable.  For^  his  constant  propriety  of  expression,  and 
delicacy  of  thought — the  pure  now  of  strict  morality  everyw 
where  observable  throughout  his  poetry — the  lyrical  flights  of 
his  fiudcy — the  exquisite  narmony  and  rhythm  of  liis  numbers 
— the  nobleness  and  evidence  of  his  luxuriant  and  original 
comparisons,  are  all  really  astonishing,  when  we  consider  hov 
his  genius  was  cramped  and  fettered,  and  how  excellently  well  he 
overcame  all  the  obstacles  to  its  progress.   He  had  first  to  strugr 

twith  the  difficulties  of  the  most  circumscribed  Dictionary 
t  poet  ever  employed ;  for,  according  to  Baretti,  a  critic 
ever  more  i^eady  to  reprehend  than  praise,  of  the  fifty  thousuid 
words  ccMistituting  the  Italian  language,  Metastasio  could  only 
use  seven  (^  eight  thousand — so  many  only  being  available  for 
musical  accompaniment.  Strangers — speaking  of  the  Italian 
language,  as  one  in  which  it  is  an  easy  task  to  enclothe  empas- 
sioned  feelings  in  simple  and  smooth  languaffe — ^have  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  great  difficulties  which  Melastasio  had, 
in  this  respect,  to  overcome ;  and  how  infinite;  therefore,  must 
have  been  the  merit  of  that  man,  who  could  thus,  in  appear*- 
ance,  reduce  objects,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  to  the 
level  of  matters  of  ordinary  and  easy  accomplishment.  This  ii^ 
however,  excusable,  as  Italians  are  themselves  not  unfre^- 
fluently  led  into  the  self-same  error ;  in  reading  his  ariettas^ 
tney  are  tempted  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  but  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  the  proof  is  the  *  sticking  point  f  and  when  they 
attempt  to  reduce  their  floating  fancies  to  paper^  they  then 
are  convinced,  to  their  astonishment,  that  the  nower  of  com- 
pomng  such  versification  is  not  to  be  reckonea  amongst  the 
every-day  gifts  of  their  common  life.  And  we  assure  the  reader, 
that,  as  far  as  regards  the  simplicity  of  style  and  expression, 
and  the  mellifluous  rhythm  and  cadence  of  measure,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  forge  an  arietta  after  the  manner  of  Metastasio, 
than  a  rugged  terzina  in  imitation  of  Dante. 

We  have  yet,  however,  to  enumerate  other  difficulties  which 
Metastasio  liad  to  encounter.  Independently  of  those,  commoh 
to  all  writers  of  the  drama,  especially  the  operatic  drama — ^let 
us  not  forget  that  he  was  the  court  poet.  He  was  obliged  to 
select  subjects  which  must  be  controlled  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
the  unities,  though  somewhat  contrary  to  his  own  indinatioa; 
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then  was  be  compelled  to  restrict  the  action  to  the  compass  of 
three  short  acts — to  introduce  into  the  plot  two  couple  of 
loversy  at  least — to  bring  forward^  in  the  nrst  instance,  the  in- 
ferior personages  only  of  the  drama ;  to  give  at  stated  periods 
.duets  and  terzetts^  &c. ;  to  lead  on,  at  certain  times,  all  liis 
characters  on  the  sta^e — to  write  melancholy,  lively,  joyful 
airs — but  to  guard  agamst  two  of  a  similar  character  following 
each  other  immediately  ;  then  to  work  up  the  scenes  and  situa- 
tions in  such  manner  as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  labours  of  the 
painters  an(}* machinists;  and,  lastly,  to  select  such  plots  as 
should  give  satisfaction  to  the  taste  of  the  fastidious  court  of 
Austria.  Let  the  reader  consider  these  multitudinous  difficul- 
ties and  shackles  to  invention,  and  then  he  may  form  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Metastasip.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
flatterer,  a  courtier,  and  a  devotee ;  still  he  was,  as  undoubtedly, 
a  poet.  A  spirit  of  effeminacy  certainly  breathes  throughout 
his  productions ;  but  no  man  has  possessed  all  the  requisites 
for  a  poet  in  an  abstract  sense :  he  has  the  above  fiault  in 
common  with  Petrarch,  but  with  that  poet  he  also  shares  the 
meed  of  immaculate  morality. 

We  have  the  more  readily  yielded  to  our  pleasure  in  speaking 
of  Metastasio,  as  it  appears  that  his  merits  are,  both  by  some 
Italians  and  foreigners,  underrated.  A  foreigner,  who  lately 
was  admired  in  the  French  capital,  and  very  justly  too,  for  the 
impartiality,  learning,  and  eloquence  with  which  he  reviewed 
many  English  and  Italian  authors,  ranks  among  those  who 
have  severely  attacked  Metastasio.  We  are  sorry  to  be  ob- 
liged to  dissent  from  M.  Yillemain ; — the  more  so  as  (due 
allowance  being  made  for  that  national  vanity,  which  leads  him 
to  suppose  an  influence  of  the  French  over  the  literature  of 
other  nations  during  the  last  century,  which  they  certainly  had 
not,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  which  hejpretends)  he  appears  to 
us  a  very  fair  critic  and  good  judge.  He  tells  us  that  Metas- 
tasio imitated  the  French,  ^'enlevant  k  Racine  des  graces  de 
langage  qu'il  effi&mine ;"  and  concludes,  ««L'op^ra  cle  Metas- 
tase  est  une  distraction,  la  trag^die  grecque  ^tait  une  passion." 
To  these  two  assertions  we  sSall  reply  m  an  inverted  order : 
to  the  last  that  it  is  a  pun — an  epigram  worth  nothing  till  we 
understand  well  the  words  passion  and  distraction.  If  M» 
Villemain  knew  anything  of  Italy  he  would  know  that,  un- 
^PP>ly»  the  Opera  is  une  passion  in  that  country,  as  far  as  we 
understand  the  word  passion.  As  for  the  first,  we  must  say 
that  general  assertions  and  oracles  are  disgraceful  to  a  learned 
critic.  Let  M.  Villemain  compare  xYi^  Athalie  of  R^ine,  or 
-his  Iphig^ie,  with  Metastasio's  Oioas,  or  his  AcAHle  in  Sciro. 
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and  then  make  out  by  a  fair  review  of  the  two,  that  Metastasio 
eff&mine  Racine's  language.  Let  him  find  in  Metastasio  any 
thing  more  effeminate  than  Achillea  listening  quietly  to  the 
news  that  his  Iphisinie  ffoes  to  be  sacrificed,  and  answerinji; 
CHtemnesirej  who  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to 
save  her  daughter  and  his  lady,  with  an  *^Ah  Madame  T^  and 
then  we  shall  agree  with  him.  But,  till  then,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  to  doubt  the  justice  of  his  observation,  or  rather 
jttsertion. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  M.  Yillemain  him- 
self would  alter  his  opinion  of  Metastasio  after  perusing  his 
works  dispassionately.  He  has  not  done  so  till  now,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  after  having  quoted  a  passage  of  his,  which 
first  attracted  our  attention  :•• — 

'•  Je  rapporterai  d  apr&s  son  (Voltaire's)  chotx  un  passage  qui  lui 
parait  digne  de  Comeille  quand  il  rCest  pas  d^clamateur,  et  de  Racine 
quoad  U  n'eH  pas  foible.  C'est  la  strophe  que,  dans  Top^Sra 
a  jiriaxerce,  chante  le  jeune  Arb^ce,  accus^  de  meurtre  et  innocent, 
Arbace  dans  la  main  du  quel  on  vient  de  saisir  une  (^p^e  teinte  du 
sang  royal  qu*il  n'a  pas  verst^.  Certes,  yoWk  une  situation  assez  forte» 
assez  dramatique,  assez  mena^ante  pour  Clever  un  peu  le  personnage 
au-dessus  de  la  simple  emotion  musicale.  Cependant  Arbace  chante 
la  strophe  suivante :  '  Je  vais  siUonnant  une  mer  cruelle>  sans  voile 
et  sans.naYire.  L'onde  frt^mit,  le  ciel  s'obscurcit,  le  vent  s'accroit, 
Tart  esc  vaincu  ;  et  je  suis  forc<$  de  suivre  les  caprices  de  la  fortune. 
Malheureux !  dans  cet  ^tat  je  suis  abandonm^  de  tons.  Je  n'ai  avec 
moi  que  I'innocence,  qui  me  conduit  au  naufrage.'  Figurez  vous  ce 
langage  piusiblement  allt^gorique  dans  une  situation  si  vive,  cette 
cantilena  artistement  m^lodieuse  au  milieu  du  sang  et  du  meurtre* ." 

We  shall  not  remark  that  the  circumstances  in  which  Arbaces 
18  placed  are  not  fully  stated  by  the  lecturer ;  that  Metastasio 
never  said  that  this  was  to  be  sung  In  a  manner  artistement 
milodteuse;  that  certainly  no  Italian  would  call  this  a  can- 
tilena ;  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  a  most  beautiful 
lyrical  piece  by  a  wretched  and  faulty  translation;  for  the 
word  sarte  does  not  mean  ndvire,  nor  does  here  voler  della 
foTfuna  mean  caprice  de  la  fortune.  But  we  shall  affirm  that 
Voltaire  did  not  say  what  M.  Villemain  assumes,  but  said 
quite  the  contrary y  speaking  of  that  passage ;  whilst  M.  Ville- 
main has  taken  good  care  not  to  mention  the  passages  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Voltaire  so  highly  praises  Metastasio.  Voltaire's 
words  are  to  be  found  in  his  <*  Dissertation  sur  la  trag^ie 
ancienne  et  moderne.'^  He  quotes  in  the  original,  praising  it 
highly  as  a  lyrical  piece,  the  very  passage  of  which  M.  Ville- 

•  VUlemaiii;  Conn  de  literature  fno^aise,  Le^n  Umo. 
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Hmn  \m  gpfven  ps  a  ludiorous  traDslatiop^  Krithaadther  betiA«i) 
«nd  then  adds :— » 

*'  Mais  que  sont  des  beaut^s  hors  de  place  ?  Et  qu'aurait-on  HA 
dabs  Ath^iMs  ti  Oedipe  et  Oreste  avaient^  au  momeat  de  la  recon- 
noif sauce,  cfaant4  des  petits  airs  fredodiiu^s,  et  d^bit<^  des  comparaisoin 
i  Jocaste  et  ^  Electre  ?  11  faut  done  avouer  que  Toptira,  en  sMuisaot 
Ijss  Italiens  par  les  agnlments  de  la  musique,  a  d^truit  d'un  c6te  k 
veritable  tragt^die  g^recque  qu'il  fitisait  renaitre  de  Pautre." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Voltaire  more  than  with  M.  Villemain, 
but  we  qaote  this  to  show  that  he  is  unjustly  accused  of  praisiDg 
«  passage  which  he  condemns.    Then  he  goes  on  : — 

''  Que  ceux  qui  sont  au  fkit  de  lavraie  litt^rature  des  autres  nations, 
et  qui  ne  boment  pas  leur  science  aux  airs  de  nos  ballets, — (we  wisli 
critics  would  learn  these  words  by  heart,  find  repeat  them  whenevet 
they  sit  down  to  write  on  Italian  literature) — songent  &  cette  admi- 
rable sc^ne  dans  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  entre  Titus  et  son  favorl  qui  a 
CKinspirt^  contre  lui«  je  veux  parler  de  cette  sc^ne  oh.  Titus  dit  % 
Sextus  ces  paroles — 

'  Siam  soli ;  il  tuo  Sovrano 
Non  i  presente  ;  apri  il  tuo  core  a  Tito> 
Confidati  all'  amico  ;  io  ti  prometto 
Che  Augusto  nol  sapr&.  ' 

•  Qu'ils  relisent  le  monologue  suivant  oh  Titus  dit  ces  autres 
paroles,  qui  doivent  6tre  l*($ternelle  le9on  de  tons  les  rois,  et  le 
charme  de  tons  les  hommes. 

'.•....  n  torre  altrui  la  vita 
£'  facoltk  comune 

Al  piil  vil  della  terra ;  il  darla,  h  solo 
De*  numi  e  de*  regnanti. 

*  Ces  deux  scenes,  comparables  k  tout  ce  que  la  Gr^e  a  eu  de  plus 
beau,  si  elles  ne  sont  pas  sup^rieures  -,  ces  deux  scenes^  dignes  ojb  Cobt 

NEILLE  QUAND  IL  n'eST    PAS    DBCLAMATEUR,    ET    DE    RaCINE    QUAND  III 

n'est  pas  faible  ',  ces  deux  scenes,  qui  ne  sont  pas  fondtfes  sur  un 
amour  d'op^ra,  mais  sur  le  plus  noble  sentiment  du  coeur  humain,  ont 
une  dun^e  trois%is  plus  longue  au  moins  que  les  scenes  plus  ^tendues 
de  nos  tragedies  en  musique.  De  pareils  morceaux  ne  seraient  pas^ 
support^s  sur  notre  th^fttre  lirique,  qui  ne  se  soutient  gufere  que  per 
des  maximes  de  galanterie,  et  par  des  passions  manqu^es.' 

We  shall  not  add  one  word  more :  we  appeal  to  M.  Ville- 
main's  candour  whether  we  are  not  right  in  advising  him  to  be 
more  careful  in  his  quotations.     Now  we  revert  to  our  inquiry. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Dance  is  also  capable  oiT  increasing 
the  attractions  of  the  opera.  It  is  not  long  since  that 
*  Coreografia'  was  successfully  cultivated  in  Italy.  They  whp 
have  seen  tbe  <  Prometeo,'  a^  the  *  Vest^le/  caa  easily  credit 
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tiie  wtmittm  prmet  which  hav^  beett  bestdwod  M  Pylad^i 
aad  Bftdllot,  aiad  the  traeic  eieets  tometimci  conteqmeBt  to 
witiMMaf  the  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides  in  Athens.  The 
ballet,  however,  shoold  not  be  separated  from  the  opera,  bat 
be  a  component  part  of  it.  Nor  would  this  be  a  matter  of  any 
difScolty,  for,  as  most  frequently  between  the  acts  some  incii^ 
dents  are  supposed  to  take  place,  these  might  be  converted  into 
the  subject  of  the  ballet.  The  preparations  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  when  assembling  to  be  passed  in  review  before  the 
king,  and  ready  to  depart,  as  soon  as  Themistocles  has  sworn 
the  ezt^mination  of  the  Orecians — together  with  the  altar  ritei 
—games  aikl  military  evolutions — might,  with  ereat  propriety, 
he  an  interscenic  ballet  in  Metastasio's  opera  of  Themistooles. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  Italians  have,  in  common  with  other 
nations,  past  and  oo-ezisting :  and  first  with  respect  to  Comedy. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sizteentn  century,  two 
kinds  of  poetry  occupied  the  comic  Italian  theatre ;  one  alto- 
gether national  and  original,  the  other  imitated  from  the 
ehMsic  examples  left  by  the  Greeks  and  Romam.  The 
latter  comedies  have  long  been  the  admireitioQr  of  the  Ita- 
lians, and  with  reason.  To  these  pieces  the  civilized  world 
IS  indebted  for  beautiful  theatres — for  scenic  displays — for  all 
the  regularity  of  plot,  incident  and  action,  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  tl^  theatrical  performance  of  other  nations.  Before 
strangers  laugh  at  these  imitated  comedies  of  the  olden  time,  let 
them  look  at  what  their  own  country  boasted  at  the  same  period, 
and  we  are  confident  that  their  mirth  will  give  way  to  feelings 
of  shame  and  conscious  inferiority.  We  should  consider,  that 
what  appears  so  cold  and  inanimate  to  our  modem  vision  was 
not  so  to  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for,  as  their 
dramatic  compositions  were  recited  at  the  courts  of  princes,  so 
were  they  witnessed  by  persons  of  the  most  cultivated  under* 
standing,  who,  full  of  ardour  in  the  cause  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  were  delighted  with  copies  thus  taken  from  their  fixed 
models  of  perfection,  and  thus  the  more  unqualified  the  imita- 
tion, the  greater  was  their  sense  of  pleasure.  Nor  was  their 
eotnposiUon,  then,  a  matter  of  every-day  attainment ;  for  as 
pronciency  in  any  knowledge  begets  a  corresponding  fastidious- 
nees  of  taste,  so  the  writer  who  emulated  classical  style  and 
beauty,  was  compelled  to  exert  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  lest 
while  exhibiting  before  spectators  who  knew  full  well  the 
strength  of  his  older  antagonists,  he  should  be  regarded  as  infe- 
rior in  vigour  and  unequal  in  skill.  We  must,  moreover,  not 
forget  how  closely  the  manners  and  customs  of  the*  spectators 
issttnilated  wi^  thofteof  thechaiuctsrs  represented->-'how  much 
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of  the  plot  Was  taken  from  trae  oocurrences  in  life — haw  fre« 
qnently  (as  in  Uie  middle  comedy  of  the  Athenians)  real  cha* 
racters  were  introduced  on  the  stage.  This  fact  is  ascertained 
bj  what  Jovius  says  of  the  Mandragola  of  Macchiavelli :— * 

'  Comiter  flestimemus  Ethruscos  sales  ad  exemplar  comcBdiB 
veteris  Aristophanis  in  Nicia  pnesertim  comoedia,  in  qua  adeo  fecund^ 
▼el  in  tristibus  risum  excitavit,  ut  illi  ipsi  ex  persona  trit^  expressa, 
in  scenam  inducti  elves,  quamquam  pneacr^  commorderentur,  totam 
justse  notCB  injuriam,  civili  lenitate  pertulerint.' — £/ogia,  c.  33. 

However  reprehensible  may  be  the  obscenity  of  these  early 
pieces  (and  this  is  observable  in  the  early  drama  of  every  nation^ 
for  sufficient  reasons),  we  must  believe  what  the  Itahan  critics 
say  of  their  Teatro  Classtco  4n/tco,— that  whether  the  dialogue 
be  lively ,*pure,  familiar^  gay, — the  language  is  never  out  of 
nature.  On  questions  of  propriety  of  composition,  and  justness 
of  language,  we  ought  ratner  to  listen  to  native  critics  than  to 
strangers,  whose  spirit  of  censure  and  bitterness  gives  not 
always  a  fair  specimen  of  their  talents  and  sound  judgment. 

But  whilst  the  educated  orders  attended  this  higher  class  of 
performances,  the  common  people  had  possessedfor  their  own 
amusement  those  half  pious,  half  ludicrous  representations, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Mysteries,  are  known  to  have 
amused  all  the  populace  of  Europe ;  and  they  had,  moreover, 

Preserved  those  ancient  performances  from  which  these  very 
[ysteries  were  derived — ^performances,  indeed,  which  existed 
amonffst  the  old  Italians  before  the  Greek  refinements  were 
introduced  on  the  Roman  stage.  It  is  notorious  that  these 
Mysteries  were  patronized  by  pious  and  zealous  ecclesiastics, 
who,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  obscene  and  satirical 
scenic  representations^  determined^  at  least,  to  counteract 
their  poison  by  the  use  of  those  sacred  antidotes.  Thus  the 
above,  which  were  the  origin  of  modern  comedy,  were  pecn« 
liarly  and  wholly  of  Italian  origin,  and,  like  the  musical  opera^ 
at  a  subsequent  date,  it  spread  from  the  cities  of  Italy  to  the 

Jrincipal  parts  of  Europe.  The  comedies  thus  descrioed  were 
enominated  commedie  aeWarte,  and  also  commedie  a  soggettOf 
for  the  subject  only  was  given,  the  dialogue  and  witticisms 
being  left  to  the  ready  talent  of  the  performers.  These  were 
marked  characters,  and  among  them  stood  conspicuous  AfieC" 
chinOf  Brighellay  il  Dottore^  and  Pantalone. 

The  learned  Salmasius  was  the  first  to  observe  this  hcif 
and  in  a  note  to  the  c.  v.  of  Solinus^  speaks  Urns :  ^  Et  sane 
quas  agunt  hodie  et  vocant  Itali  comedias^  mimi  sunt  et 
planipedes  verius  quam  comedic*  The  AteUanian  come- 
dies, which  were  partially  the  sources  of  the  cornmedia  a 
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ioggeito^  were,  indeed,  partly  in  prose,  and  their  dialogue 
waa  left  to  the  unrestrained  fancies  of  the  performers,  who, 
nevertheless,  were  persons  of  name  and  education,  and  lost 
not  their  right  of  citizenship  by  what  was  before  considered  an 
employment  of  degradation.  Not  to  the  Greeks,  then,  but  to 
the  Italians  is  due  that  kind  of  comedy  in  prose,  which  was 
preserved  till  our  own  days  in  Italy,  but  which  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  or  to  the  Romans,  wh^  imitated  the  Greeks,  was 
different  altogether  from  that  composition  which  the  learned 
Italian  wrote  after  clas»c  models.  The  mimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  members  of  the  lowedt  classes,  and  always  invented 
their  own  dialogues.  Their  jests  were  obscene — ^tbeir  insolence 
had  no  regard  for  parties  or  persons,  though  from  time  to  time 
they  were  accustomed  to  utter  moral  maxims* 

As  to  what  rerards  the  modern  in  comparison  with  the  more 
ancient  times  of  Italy,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there  were 
two  distinct  classes  of  people  who  (as  in  every  other  part,  in- 
deed, of  the  world)  had  their  peculiar  idiom,  manners,  habits, 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  character  of  the  auditory  affects  the 
character  of  the  drama.  The  sallies  of  Plautus  were  relished 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Cicero,  and  repugnant  to  the 
taste  of  the  Augustan  courtiers,  according  to  Horace.  But 
those  Romans  must  have  been  of  the  higher  classes,  since  the 
Carthaginian  dialect  could  not  possibly  have  been  common 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  community ;  the  former  only 
could  relish  those  Plautian  sallies  of  wit,  which  are  the  despair 
of  modem  commentators.  Tte  low  classes,  however,  had  tneir 
diversions  and  histrionic  entertainments,  which,  though  of  a 
grosser  character,  were  yet  sometimes  witnessed  by  distinguished 

Sersonages,  as  Cato  did  the  Floral  games,  being  doubtlesa 
rawn  there  by  thai  powerful  curiosity  which  is  the  never- 
tailing  characteristic  of  original  and  lofty  minds.j  Amongst 
the  principal  agents  for  the  amusements  of  the  populace  were 
the  Mimes,  of  whose  fallen  fate  Duclos  has  well  obe^rved : 

''Lies  mimes  qui  ont  6U  les  fondateurs  de  tons  les  tht^&tres,  ont 
tonjours  conserv(i  leur  genre  au  milieu  des  progres  de  Tart  drama  • 
tique  -.  lis  ont  m^e  survecu  partout  k  la  destruction  des  th^&trea 
quails  avaient  fait  nattre,  pour  aller  ensuite  ailleurs  donner  naissance 
k  d'autres.' — Hist,  de  VAcad,  des  Inscrip.  t.  xvii.  p.  206. 

Besides  that  their  sallies  and  habits  were  more  suited  to  the 
populace,  who  in  their  amusements,  as  in  everything  else,  are 
opposed  to  change  or  innovation,  the  Mimes  were  acceptable, 
inasmuch  as  the  habits  and  viced  of  their  hearers  were  the 
subjects  adduced  for  their  pleasure;  and  the  attention  was 
coQstantily  kept  on   the  alert,  by  the  natural  curiosity,  ta 
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dbooVer,  if  not  tBdr  owb,  at  least  tkrir  n^hboiir/  fkfAU.  WlM 
Goldoni  wished  to  conoiliate  the  jBavoar  of  the  Gondoliers  of 
Yenioe»  who  had  been  offended  in  losing  their  liberty  of  en« 
trance  into  the  theatre  (ia  accordance  with  t^e  kw,  whiek 
enacted  that  they  should  only  be  admitted  if  the  pit  were  not 
sufficiently  occupied  by  the  citizens),  he  wrote  La  Putta  Ono^ 
rmta.  To  this  he  contrived  to  have  the  Gondoliers  the  first 
admitted,  for  it  was  a  ^  representation  of  their  manners  and 
habits ;  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  poet  was  the  imme- 
diate oonsequence.  That  the  Mimi  and  PtanipedeSy  for  the 
most  party  directed  their  efforts  to  the  amusement  of  the 
populace,  we  know  not  only  from  the  love  which  the  populace 
haa  for  their  entertainers,  but  from  the  fdlowing  etymolc^ical 
deduction  : 

*  Pianipedia  dicuntur,  quod  non  ea  negotia  continent  quae  perso- 
narum  in  turribus  aut  in  coenaculis  habitantium  sunt,  sed  in  pla  no  et 
humiii  loco.' — De  Fab.  et  Lad,  Scetiic.  ProL  ad  Terent.  p.  m*  61. 

When  barbarism  had  overspread  the  face  of  Europe,  the 
higher  comedy  fell,  very  naturally,  and  was  for  a  season  lost. 
It,  however,  fared  differently  with  the  representations  of  the 
Mimes.  As  the  nobles  decreased,  the  populace  in  the  same  ratio 
enlarged  its  numbers  and  authority,  and  their  entertainers  the 
Mimes  acquired  a  daily-increasing  favour  and  protection.  The 
fell  of  the  Koman  Empire  was  one  main  cause  of  enlarging  the 
multitude  of  the  Mimes  and  of  their  representations.  This  class 
increased  in  proportion  as  their  masters  sank  into  low,  gross, 
and  despicable  habits ;  for  the  talents  of  the  former  became 
more  and  more  requisite  to  pamper  the  degraded  tastes  of  the 
latter — their  filthy  desires,  and  disgraceful  cravings  for  indul- 
gence, and  more  fevered  pruriency  for  pleasure.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  marvellous  ascendancy  of  this  wdy,  we 
need  only  mention  the  following  fact,  attested  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus :  that  in  the  year  353,  a  femine  being  dreaded,  it 
was  resolved  to  drive  all  supernumerary  subjects  from  the  city ; 
and  that,  while  the  sentence  involvea  some  professors  of  the 
liberal  arts,  the  thousands  of  mimes,  dancers  and  buffoons,  with 
their  real  and  reputed  followers  and  attendants,  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  security. — This  instance  will  suffice  to  show  the 
ascendancy  of  this  class  over  the  populace.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  when  high  comedy  was  effectually 

*  Postremo  ad  id  indignitatis  est  veatum,  ut  cam  peregrini  ob  formidatani  baud  iti 
dudura  alimenlorum  inopiam  pellereDtur  ab  urbe  prscipiies :  sectatoribus  d'isciplioaran 
li])eraliuin  impendio  paucis  Mne  respiratione  uUa  extnisis,  tenerentur  mimanim  adseclae 
vcri,  quique  id  simularunt  ad  tempus ,  et  tria  millia  saltatricum  ne  interpellata  quidem, 
mODL  choris  totidt aq^ie  reKuuiereiil  magisins^^ul  Mat€$iSi».  L  xi v.  ^  S,  -cn^^i. 
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lo«t,  and  when  the  mimea  had  thw  mukiplkd,  their  ap« 
pellatioDSy  too,  rauiti plied ,  for  we  see  *  kistricmeSt*  •mtmt,* 
*j*ocidatores^^  indifferently  put  for  their  designation ;  some- 
tknes,  indeed,  the  whole  body  was  designated  by  ^jocuUUomm 
suTia;'  and  thence  minim,  as  Dttccmge  obaerres,  cam^  to  sig« 
nify  '  player  on  an  instrument,'  *  suonatore.*  Hence,  al^^, 
came  the  distich  by  Donizzonus,  in  the  Lifd  of  the  Couutsea 
Matilda  (1.  L  o.  9.  v.  36> 

*  TImpana  cum  citharis,  sttvisque,  lyrisqne  sonant  heic^ 
At  dedit  instgnis  Dux  prsMOMt  maxima  nimis.' 

Where  we  must  substitute  mimis  for  nimis — as  that  writer 
makes  the  first  syllable  of  nimis  short ;  as  in  v.  43. 

'  Mox  nimiufn  crescit  gemitus,  dolor,  ac  juvenescit.' 
And  m  c.  11.  v.  27. 

'  Se  nimii  exaltant,  spaciando  per  arva  relaxant.' 

The  mimi  are  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  others 
during  the  middle  ages,  particularly  by  the  rathers  and  Coun- 
cils in  their  pious  invectives  against  the  immoralities,  ob- 
scenities, and  scandalous  behaviour  of  the  order.  And  certain 
mimiy  distin^ished  from  the  actors,  are  recorded  by  Proco- 
pioa  yie  Bell.  Goth.  ap.  Muratori,  Rer.  I.  S.  vol.  1.  p.  264), 
who,  if  we  may  bdlieve  Yitige,  who  is  there  made  to  speak, 
came  into  Italy  from  Greece.  This  passage,  indeed,  is  a 
comment  on  the  Festival  of  the  Ass,  which,  says  Voltaire, 
was  introduced  first  at  Constantinople,  and  was  thence 
transplanted  into  Italy  (Warton,  v.  ii.  p.  369).  The  gross 
and  beastly  nature  of  this  festival  is  sufficiently  known  not  to 
need  any  remark  at  this  particular  moment.  The  race  of 
mimes,  indeed,  swarmed,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  over  Italy, 
and  more  particularly  over  the  rich  fields  of  Lombardy. 
A  buffoon,  who  boasted  the  additional  titles  of  poet,  dancer 
and  singer,  is  recorded  to  have  presented  himself  to  Charle- 
magne, on  the  Alps,  and  to  have  directed  his  descent  into  Italy. 
And  from  this  class  of  the  histrionic  profession  sprang  the 
ciarlalani  (from  ciarlare^  to  chatter),  the  saltimba7icht  (from 
tattanti  in  banchiy  dancers  on  scaffolds),  and  cantim(fanchi 
(from  cantaTiti  in  banchiy  singers  on  scaffolds). 

A  strong  argument  in  &vour  of  the  descent  of  the  Commedie 
a  soggettOy  from  the  later  mimes,  is  presented  in  the  person  of 
*  AneccAino.'  The  learned  Heraldus  says  (Animad.  ad  Amol. 
fib.7)  :—         * 

'  In  ys\oTovoioif  quidam  stupidorum  partes  agebant ;  atque  hi  tardt* 
datem  simulabant  in  rebus  omnibus :  erantque  proinde  siinilUmi 
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scurris  secandarttin  partium  Comoediarum  nosiri  temporis  qui  ruf*' 
ticos  quosdam  Bergomenses  referuDt,  insulsos,  tardos,  atque  ad 
omnia  stupidoa.* 

If,  instead  of  saying  ^similltmus^*  he  had  said  at  once,  that 
it  was  the  same  person  with  the  Bergamasque,  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  right.  The  name  of  \Arlecchino*  is  ^  Zanni^ 
which  18  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin,  Sannio^*  a 
low  buffoon;  and  who,  by  Terence f,  is  twice  introduced  as  a 
servant.  In  feet,  *  Sannio'  is  one  who  makes  grimaces  (from 
Sanna — grimace).  The  dress  of  Ariecchino,  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  of  various  colours  and  patches,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  dress 
of  a  poor  wretch,  who,  collecting  shreds  and  odd  pieces  of  cloth, 
sticks  them  together,  and  fashions  them  into  a  garment.  This 
mixture  and  variety  of  colouring  are  now  in  use  among  certain 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Italy,  if  not  in  their  habits,  at  least  for 
coverings  to  their  beds,  and  are  vulgarly  called  ^  schiavine,' 
and  hence  directly  proved  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  slaves 
(schia/vi).  They  are  now  called  *  ceiitoni^^  which,  indeed, 
is  their  Latin  name;  Apuleius  (Apolog.  §  442)  speaks  of 
this  buffoon  habit  by  a  degrading  and  diminutive  term — 
*  Mimi  centunculo :'  and  Donatus  (Frag.  Proleg.  ad  Teren. 
p.  rt.  69)  says,  uneaui vocally,  *  Lenopaliio  varii  colons  utiiuryt 
and  we  have  seen  that « Sannio\  was  *  Leno.'  The  Italian  word 
«  Divisa*  {liven/)  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  word  *  Divi- 
dere,'  from  the  division  of  colours  in  that  kind  of  dress. 

The  word  Buffone^  which  has  passed  into  every  modern  lan- 

?uage,  is  derived  from  a  favourite  trick  of  the  ancient  *  ZannC 
t  was  a  great  amusement  for  the  low-minded  mob  to  see  the 
mimes  bestow  on  each  other  loud  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  the 
louder  the  blow  the  more  highly  delighted  were  the  audience.g 
In  order,  however,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stroke,  the  reci- 
pient puffed  out  his  cheeks ;  and  thus,  from  buccas  flarcy  carne^ 
by  contraction  and  corruption,  buffone.  This  word  is  certainly 
not  marked  down  in  the  Italian  Dictionary  in  its  primitivre 
meaning ;  but  buffare  still  retains  the  meaning  of  iU  root> 
namely,  to  puff  out  the  cheeks  and  breathe  at  long  intervals. 


•  Sanniones  dicuntur  a  unnis,  qui  sunt  in  dictis  fatui  et  in  motibus  et  in  8c«nls.— 
Aim.  MarceUut. 

t  He  «  Servut  athimtit  in  the  Eutuichuty  and  never  speak.%  but  his  name  is  menr 
twned  rather  acomfuUy,  IV.  7. 10.  In  the  Adc/phi  he  is  like  Ba/Zio  in  the  Ptatdo/ut  ot 
lOautus,  M^here  allusion  is  made  to  his  dress.  IV.  2. 23.     Both  Lenonei 

%  Martial.  Epiff.  IT.  72.  III.  86.  V.  62.  and  elsewhere  Sannio  is  called  Pam^culm. 
A  certain  AurHtus  Pannicuiui  raised  an  inscripVion  to  a  despicable  fellow  of  Mcmphi*. 
called  Agnpoa.  Camttbon,  ad  Capitol,  in  Fer.  6  8. 

X  This  old  custom  is  aUll  preserved  even  ia  our  Christmas  Pantomimes. 

Ariosto^ 
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ArioitOy  c.  139.  6t.  56»  says  of  Astolfo^  who  was  going  to  cure 
Orlando  of  his  madness — 

Pol  con  cer^  erbe  a  quest'  effetto  colte 

La  bocca  chiuder  fa  che  soflfia  e  buffo. 

Although  it  be  received  in  its  secondary  sense  of  *far  il  buf- 
fcme^  in  some  dialects  it  is  still  in  use  in  the  original  acceptation, 
and  then  boffetio  is  also  used  for  soffietto — as  well  as  for  schiaffo. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  mimes  being  so  base  and  degraded 
a  class,  and  from  the  ichiqffb  (the  open-handed  blow,  that  it 
should  sound  the  more  loudly,  to  cause  laughter  among  the 
multitude)  being  the  agn  of  slavery  (for  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  immediately  traced  to  ^schiaxto'  and  *  schiamtiJL^\  and 
from  these  being  the  usual  blows  bestowed  upon  the  mimt, 
comes  the  horror  which  the  Italians  at  the  present  day  have 
of  receiving  such  a  blow.  A  blow  h  poing  fermS  may  be  for- 
given— ^may  be  passed  over  and  forgotten,  on  a  proper  apo- 
h^  being  made ;  but  no  apology  can  wipe  away  the  pollution 
of  a  ichiaffby  which  remains  inaelible,  resisting  every  applica- 
tion, by  way  of  ablution,  save  the  insulter's  blood.  The 
*  iOuMet*  with  the  French,  is  also  the  heaviest  mark  of  de- 
gradation of  honour,  if  left  unavenged,  and  is  derived  from 
Uk  subflare — mffla/rei  the  characteristic  action  of  the  mimes.* 

To  deaden  the  weight  of  these  blows,  perhaps,  was  first 
introduced  (after  slavery  had  ceased)  the  riaiculous  mask  used 
by  Arlecchino.  The  ancient  mimi  certainly  did  not  wear 
masks,  and  those  worn  by  the  comedians  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  which  covered  the  faces  of  the  buffoons. 
Besides  serving  as  a  safeguard  against  blows,  the  mask  also 
shielded  the  fece  of  the  performer,  during  his  degrading  service, 
from  public  recognition,  and  this  very  feeling  failed  not  to 
give  stimulus  to  his  insolence.     It  must  not,  moreover,  be  for- 

*  The  foUowing  anecdote  will  show  the  relation  which  there  is  between  tckiaffo  and 
jttAtavo.  The  jocuiaior  who  proposed  to  lead,  as  is  asserted,  Charles  into  Italy,  had 
been  promised  whatever  he  wished  if  he  succeeded.  After  the  Alps  had  been  crossed, 
«  accedens  jam  dictos  Joculator  ad  regem  petiit,  nt  sibi  promissum  daretur,  qaod  ante  iUi 
pollicitus  fait  Tunc  ait  illi  Rex  :  Pothtia  quod  via  t  Cui  iUe:  Ego  ateend&m  in  unrnm 
tx  hi$  montium,  et  tubamforiiter  permmabo  comeam,  et  quoHtum  kmge  auduri  poter^, 
dafna  mihi  in  merito  et  munere  cum  viris  etfttmmi*,  Et  Rex :  Piai  tib*  juxta  verba 
iua.  Qui  prodiras  adorans  Regem,  abiit;  ascendensque  in  uno  monticulo  fecit,  sicut 
dixerat.  Descendensqae  illico  ibat  per  vicnlos,  et  arva,  interrogans  quos  inTeniebat. 
AmdigH,  inqmtf  tonihm  tubae  t  Cui  sidixisset:  eiiam  audivi,  da  bat  ilu  mox  coia- 
FHUM,  dicens  :  Tu,  inquit,  et  tneua  aervua.  IsU  ergo  dedit  illi  Carolus  qnaBtnm  sonitu 
tnbae  audiri  potuit  j  atque  ita  dum  vixit  tenuit,  suique  61ii  post  eum  ;  qui  usque  in  pi«- 
•entem  diem  servi  ipsi  Tnuucomati  vocantur.'*  Chronic.  Novaiie,  apud  Mubatqri 
JUr,  J.  Script,  Fol  11.  Part  Jl  col.  719.  Without  now  entering  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther all  this  be  quite  correct,  it  ii,  however,  enough  to  show,  that  to  give  a  slap  (tckiafo) 
WM  the  manner  of  asserting  that  a  person  was  a  slave  (seAtovo)  to  the  person  who  so 
treated  him.    The  Chronicler  wrote  about  the  year  1050. 
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gotten  that  the  mitned  ne?er  at^t)eAr^  date  witU  §li(tail  liieacl^; 
and,  therefore,  Arlecchino's  mask  served  the  additional  ^Ut^poae 
of  concealing  his  hair,  aDd  thus  obyiating  the  degrading  neces- 
sity of  losing  his  honbur-bearitig  Ibeks.  This  mark  of  degra- 
aation  and  infaipy  is  still  common  in  Italy  With  the  Mlley- 
av^,  whp  a^e  shaved  the  mon^iBnt  aftier  cond^itinatioi).  Befote 
the  French  Kevblution,  an  Italian  gentleman  would  havfe  con- 
sidered his  loss  of  hair  at  the  last  dishonour ;  and  thils  it  wils 
that  ihe  fashiop  of  Wearing  short  hair  was  so  late  in  being  in- 
troduced into  Italy.  The  Capubins^  who  in  so  rtiany  irtattefs, 
as>  for  instance,  in  the.  form  oi  their  hoods,  imitated  the  daves, 
are  also  obliged  to  have  their  hisads  shaven.  But  in  order 
%o  give  the  populace .  some  substitution  for  the  echoing  open- 
handed  blows  which  they  so  much  affecj^i^  Arlecckind^  the  nao- 
aem  Zanni^  took  to  himsielf  a  certain  flat  instrument  in  lieii  pf 
8Word»  which  we  call  a  wand^  and  which,  in  bufiFoon-like  ridi- 
cule, he  wt>re  on  the  right  side.  The  original  wand  X){  At- 
lecchinoj  however,  was  cloven  in  the  middle,  that  it  might 
makie  the  greater  noise  and  create  the  gteatfer  diversion  whSin- 
ever  the  iStck  of  the  buffoon  Was  belaboured  With  M«  own 
offensive  weapon;  and,  perhaps,  this  instrumtent  Was  first 
adopted  by  Arlecchino  in  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  cavali^ 
and  sworcj-swashers  of  Lombardy,  his  native  provincfe,  where 
the  early-born  riepublibs  entertained  peculiar  dislike  for  the^e 
gentlemen. 

Thfe  oflSce  of  the  ^MinftOy  the  *  Zanfii^  and  the  *  Jrleoohino ' 
are  pne  and  the  same.  Each  is  a  servant  who  is  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  who  speaks  their  dialect,  uses  low,  vulgai*,  ob- 
scene phrase*,  and  jests,  if  the  audience  will  suffer  them ;  whibh 
sufferance  is  in  most  cases  accorded  :  yet  who  interlards  these 
effusions  with  scraps  of  sentimental  morality,  worthy  df  b^injg 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity*  even  after  the  manner  of  their 
prototype*,  Sjrrus  and  Laberius. 

ThsLl  ^  jirlecchtno'  should  belhe  icientical  personage  with  Xhe 
told  Italian ;  that  he  should  have  increased  in  celebrity  during 
the  middle  ages  in  proportion  as  the  people  Were  vuified  by 
barbarity,  can  be  proved  from  the  circumstance  of  the  jesters 
being  m  gt'eat  repute  during  the  long  period  of  darkened  civili- 
zation. The  T5ower  of  these  buffoons  gradually  extended  itself, 
inasmuch  as  they  became  necessary  appendages  to  the  houses 
of  the  great.  But  their  origin,  like  that  of  Arlecchino^  may  be 
traced  to  old  Italy,  and  they  came,  in  feet,  under  the  name  of 
Mimi  in  a  larger  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  Juvenal,  Sai.  I3, 
V.  1 10.  Capitohnus  {in  ver.  c.  8,  sub  fin.)  mentioiw  scums 
mtmanos.     Salmasius    also  mentions  the  scurras  mmcos; 
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,they  were  'parasitw^  and  obliged  to  ^tve  way  to  the  capicee 
of  iheif  patrons.  (Plautus,  Mos.  i.  i.  14  Posn.  iii.  li.  35 
Trin.  i.  ii.  165.)  When  infamy  wa«  rendered  illustrioiis  by 
impemi  example,  and  adulation  became  the  incense  daily 
^Stfed  at  the  footstool  of  power,  the  soldiers,  especially  the 
laodj  guards,  received  the  name  of  Scurree,  (Lampnd.  in 
.AJex,  Sever.  §  61.  A.  62.— in  Heliog.  §  16,  17.  A.  33.)  So 
that  what  was  the  term  of  infamy,  became,  strange  to  say 
in  aftertime,  a  name  for  honourable  distinction.  (Murat« 
Theaav.  No.  Ins.  p.  843.  n.  2.) 

We  would  now  ask,  if  there  be  any  theatre  which  can  trace 
its  origin  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Italian,  whether  the 
.matter  of  discussion  be  originality  in  invention,  or  nationality 
in  chaimcter.  The  Zanni  or  jirlecchino  (or  his  copies  or  con* 
>trasts,  as  BrigheUa)  is  not  the  only  original  and  national 
ereat\oD.  The  twt>  other  principal  masks,  Uk^  ^Pantalone'  and 
the  ^  Dettare '  arts  other  emanations  from  the  same  concept! ve 

£»wer.     The    *  PMntaione  *   is  the  portrait  of  the  Venetian 
erchants  of  the  old  times,  (after,  indeed,  Venice  was  the 

-  Empress  of  the  Seas,)  when  so  high  was  their  character  fxx 
hcmesty,  that  it  became  proverbial — ^eamus  ad  btmot  Venetos.^ 
The  ^  Panidone'  is  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
talker — a  *  laudator  iemporis  aetV-^fS^  and   proud  of  hki 

.affiurs,  and  ever  watchful  to  turn  the  pendy,  but  honest  whiere- 
withal  and  honourable ;  generous  indeed  sometimes,  and  seldom 

^avaticfOQs  or  miserly.  As  for  the  ^  Dottore^*  what  is  he,  unless 
he  be  the  very  emblem  of  the  University  of  Bologna  ?  He  is, 
is  900th,  a  aad  chatterer,  and  hashes  up  his  phrases  with  a 

Eleotifui  seasoning  of  Latin  ;  he  ever  strives  to  find  a  reason 
vr  every  thing ;  and  this  comes  firom  his  talking  on  all  sub- 
jects— good,  rad,  or  indifiereut :  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
man  must  remain  an  eternal  blpckhead  unless  he  study  at  his 
darling  Bologn&se  school :   he  firmly  believes,  that  a  lawyer 

-  em  talk  on  all  subjects,  understand  all  subjects,  and  that  his 
word  will  always  be  taken  as  an  axiom*  Besides,  the  dresses 
of  tlus  ancient  couple  are  the  caricatures  of  the  habits  wmn  by 
the  Venetian  Merchant  and  the  Bologoese  Counsellor.     1  m 

'  hhxk  vest  and  the  cap  of  wool,  the  waistcoat,  the  stockings, 
aad  the  red  slippers,  have  all  been  worn  by  Ae  merchants  of 
the  Adriatic  lajgunes,  time  out  of  mind.  The  beard  flowii^ 
from  SigticM'  *  Pant(dom'%'  chm,  which  is  rendered  ridiculous 
•  hy  beinr  sharpened  into  a  long  and  fine  point,  seems  to  shoW 
forth  his  antiquity.  The  habit  of  the  worthy  lawyer  is  the 
Jckntical  suit  of  tne  Doctors  and  Curials  of  Bologna  down  to 
tbe  «nd  of  the  1^  century*    And  as.  to  the  singular  npsak  worn 
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by  the  man  of  Latin  and  universal  knowledge,  the  tradition  is, 
tnat  it  was  intended  as  a  caricature  of  an  old  Bologneae  Juris- 
consult, whose  face  was  ornamented  b]^  a  large  and  remarkaUe 
red  spot,  the  fatal  consequence  of  wine-bilnMng.  Arlecohimo 
and  brighelia  are  supposed  to  be  Bergainas(]^ues,  since  there* 

Sirticularly,  are  found  men  of  their  peculiarities  of  mind  and 
sposition.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  blackish  mask  of  Briffhella 
b  a  caricature  of  the  dark  complexion  of  the  mountain  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  as  is  the  ^  gozzOf  (neck-swellinff)  which 
is  there  common  ;  and  the  hare's  tail,  which  adorns  tnie  hat  of 
Arkcchino,  is  to  the  present  time  in  fiishion  amonj^  the  Berga- 
masque  country  people     (See  Goldoni,  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  174.) 

These  were  tne  principal  masks  of  the  Italian  theatre* 
There  were  many  otners,  in  name,  but  the  number  can  easily 
be  reduced  to  those  which  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
enumerate  and  describe.  *  TruffaldinOy  '  MeneghinOy  and 
others,  were  only  ^  Arlecchino '  typifying  other  districts,  and 
•peaking  their  peculiar  dialects.  This  variety  of  dialects, 
added  to  the  circumstance  that  the  *  Florindi^^  the  <  LeU^*  the 
*  Ottavij'*  as  well  as  the  *  Ro^aurej  the  *  Beatrid^'  the  *  Colom- 
binSi  altogether  speak  Italian  proper,  certainly  casts  a  strong 
light  of  nationality  and  veri-similitude  over  the  theatre  of  Italy ; 
for  here  are  not  only  the  particular  dresses,  habits,  idioms, 
foibles,  and  charactenstic  traits  of  the  inhabitants,  but  names 
and  manners,  recollections  and  traditions,  handed  down  from 
times  remote  and  distant,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  co«ld  not 
boast  of  staffe-^cene  or  histrionic  art. 

From  Italy, — not  from  the  Italian  imitations  of  the  Chw- 
sical  Comedy,  but  from  the  «.  Commedte  dell*  arte^  the  rest  oX, 
Europe  obtained  their  ideas  of  the  Drama,  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century,  although  the  Calandra  of  BibUena  was  per- 
formed at  Lyons  in  1548.  (Napione,  dell*  uso  e  dei  preffi 
della  L.  Itol.  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  In  France  the  *  Commedie  deTC 
arte*  only  were  performed.  A  Comedy  called  the  * Fiarn^ 
mella*  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1584,  in  four  dialects,  Italian, 
Venetian,  Bolognese,  and  Bergamasque,  (Zeno,  note  al  Fon- 
tanini,  c.  iv.  Drammatici,  cl.  i.  commed.  in  pr.)  In  1577, 
the^  Italians  Comedies  made  such  noise  in  the  French  metro* 
polis,  that  more  people  attended  their  performances  than  were 
to  be   found  as  an  auditory  to  the  four    most    celebrated 

f  Teachers  of  the  day  ;  (ib.)  and  besides,  it  is  known,  that  about 
560  the  *  Commedie  a  soggetto  *  had  been  introduced  into 
Bavaria.  (Napione  dell'  uso,  &c.,  t.  ii.  p.  77.)  Goldoni  (Me- 
mor.  t.  ii.  c.  77.)  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  oentunr, 
contammg  twenty-five  of  these  *  Commedie  a  soggeUo,*  with  the 
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*  DoHore^*  *  Arlecchino,^  and  *  Brighella^*  which  goes  to  show 
tbat  tkis  species  of  performance  was  in  yogne  even  before 
the  sabject-s  and  actions  imitated  from  the  classics,  which  took 
effect  onJy  in  the  following  century.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
Bstnre  of  these  comedies,  as  they  were  entirely  the  creatures  of 
memory,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  so  few  should  have  come 
down  to  onr  own  period ;  there  is  even  every  appearance  of 
iBison  to  think,  from  what  we  can  collect  about  their  existence^ 
tiiat  their  number  was  very  great,  and  that  the  number  of  co- 
medies, both  after  the  classic  system,  and  this  popular  plan 
whidi  the  Italians  invented,  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
c(»nedies  which  perhaps  other  nations  can  boast  of.     2^no  be- 

Jaeathed  to  the  library  of  the  Dominicans  at  Venice  above  4000 
leatrical  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  being  de- 
tienated  under  the  name  of  ancient  comedies,  are,  doubtless, 
after  the  classical  model  {Baretti^  The  Italians,  ch.  6^.  We 
must  not,  moreover,  forget  to  mention  that  a  multitude  of 
dramatic  compositions  were  written  for  the  consumption  of 
Italian  theatres  in  other  countries — ^for  a  taste  for  such  an 
ainirsement  had  spread  widely — to  which  we  must  add  the  num- 
tiers  of  pieces  produced  in  Italy,  where  all  classes  had  an  extra-* 
vagant  rage  for  the  drama,  more  particukrl^  the  lower  orders, 
for  whom  the  literati  condescended  to  write.  Thejr  are,  un« 
fortunately,  for  the  most  part^  lost;  but  their  existence  is 
matter  of  sufficient  record.  Francesco  Maria  Molza  and  Claudio 
Tolomei,  being  at  the  court  of  Cardinal  Hypolito  de'  Medici, 
composed  a  comedy,  which  was  performed  by  the  cooks,  the 
groottis  and  lacqueys  of  their  patron ;  and  these  enacted  their 
parts  so  admirably,  and  the  attendant  crowds  were  so  immense, 
that  guards  were  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  to  repress 
tumults  and  prevent  accidents. — {Tiraboschi,  Star,  delta  Lett. 
Ital.  vol.  vii.  1.  3,  §  77.) 

Such  was  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Italian  Theatre,  and 

such  were  the  comedies  which,  for  the  most  part,  occuped  the 

st^e  to  the  time  of  Goldoni,  whose  object  was  to  estaUish  the 

drama  on  fixed  and  determined  rules.    We  had,  indeed,  resolved 

to  apeak  of  him  at  some  length,  and  afterwards  to  give  an 

aoGOunt  of  the  actual  state  and  ccmdition  of  the  comic  theatre  of 

Italy.  But  we  l»ve  scarcely  room  now  left  to  do  iustice  to  such 

matters ;  these  being  too  momentous  sub^ts  to  be  lighty  dealt 

with.     But  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  insult  levelled  at 

the- memory  of  a  man  of  undoubted  genius.     It  was  offered  in 

the  same  journal,  and  in  the  same  article,  containing  the  ob- 

wrvaUons  which  first  forced  our  attention  to  the  matter  under 

our  present  consideration.    Goldoni,  in  the  journal  in  ques* 

tion. 
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2fl4'  Italian  Comedy. 

tlon,  IS  accused  of  tavmg  *  too  little  force  and  wit  for  a  sue*' 
cessjful  innovator*  We  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  hereafter  that 
he  had  very  great  wit  and  power,  every  way  adapted  for  a  SUC' 
cessfuiinnovator.  But  what  need,  indeed,  for  manjr  words  I— 
he  WAS  a  successful  innovator.  Either,  then,  the  writer  must 
be  too  rash  in  making  such  an  observation,  or  else  he  must  con- 
sider the  Italians  as  a  nation  of  idiots  or  children,  who  allow 
show,  glitter,  and  parade  to  conceal  inefficiency  of  talent! 
Goldoni  banished  the  masked  comedies  from  the  stage — to  him, 
and  him  only,  is  due  the  praise  of  the  innovation. 

We  warn  the  reader  against  believing  one  word  contained 
in  that  article  against  the  literary  character  of  Goldoni.  And 
we  will  tell  the  reader  wherefore  he  should  not  believe  a  single 
word — because  the  writer  could  never  have  read  Goldoni,  or, 
having  read  him,  could  not  have  understood  him  ;  and  our  rea- 
son for  this  conclusion  is  simply  the  following : — that  the  words 
gurporting  to  be  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Goldoni  are  a 
terary  forgery,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Me- 
moirs. 

So  fer  from  speaking  in  the  fashion  the  Journalist  in  ques- 
tion would  make  his  readers  believe,  Goldoni  says  directly 
THE  OPPOSITE.  We  first  give  the  paragraph  from  our  contem- 
porary, as  we  mean  to  make  good  our  words,  by  exposing  his 
false  reasoning  and  mistakes. 

*  GoMoni  had  too  little  force  or  wit  for  a  suceeseful  innovalor. 
He  worked  for  bread,  as  the  hireling  writer  of  a  th^trical  coiyip«iif, 
whom  he  was  bound  to  supply  with  a  certaiu  number  of  new  play« 
annually.  So  far  were  his  productions  from  being  the  overflowings 
of  a  full  mind,  that  he  tells  us^  in  his  autobiography,  of  one  season, 
when,  the  muse  being  coy,  the  day  fixed  for  delivering  a  new  comedy 
had  liked  to  have  dawned,  whilst  even  the  subject  was  unthoughc 
of.  Impelled  by  necessity,  and  recollecting  probably  that  '^  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  he  resolutely  snatched  his  pen,  and  saying 
"  The  new  comedy  must  have  a  name,*'  wrote  down,  **  The  Incog- 
nita."—^* Somebody  must  open  the  play/'— Enter  Incognita :  "  To 
be  cmknowa  she  must  be  in  a  strange  place ;  thereupon  shall  6be 
sotiloqoiae/'  And  thus  he  actually  began  to  indite  a  play,  by  no 
means  one  of  his  woret,  without  a  notion  of  the  story  he  was  nkmti 
to  dramatize/ 

Even  had  it  been  true  that  Goldoni  had  written  fcr  bread, 
and  not  from  the  impulse  of  irresistible  inclination,  why  should 
that  circumstance  detract  from  genius  ?  The  writer  of  the 
paragraph  may  perhaps  be  pardon^  the  maxim,  timt  genius 
and  want  are  never  found  in  companionship.  We,  however, 
assert,  that  Goldoni,  spite  of  his  necessities,  lias  written  Will-- 

and 
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1^  i^  Bdt  tb^t  i{u}ivultial  talSxtn  «omA«Mlahlt  wha  caa  wriU 
^^re^  wlumef ^r  c^UtNi  upo»,  than  he  whoee  fency  is  sterile^ 
uplflai  fpstef e4  by  eaaid  and  iodoleQt  repose  ?  Ease  and  re« 
pos^,  ipd^,  so  far  ftom  fostering  gemus,  or  giving  a  freer 
Boope  to  the  flights  of  fancy,  have  genenlly  the  opposite 
tandeoey.  Man  is  top  rauch  a  preature  of  habit,  and  the  sleep 
of  iloth  is  more  binding  to  his  mental  energies  than  ten  thou- 
sand fetters  pQuld  be  to  his  writhing  limbs.*  Besides,  was  not 
Sliakspeare  compelled  to  write  for  thp  staffe  tat  his  daily  bread 
-r-was  not  Metaatasio  fenced  to  anticipate  tne  approaching  want 
by  tha  tii^ly  labours  of  his  brain  or  of  his  fancy  ?  His  case, 
ind^9  IS  worse  than  that  of  Qoldoni,  inasmnch  as  ha  had  to 
write  specified  dramas,  with  specified  plots,  for  speeified 
QtH»l4oas. 

.  8q  a^imh  for  the  absurdity  in  reasoning ;  bow  /or  the  poisr 
stataiQMt  IB  fact.  The  f  Incognita'  was  hat  written  hy  Ooldpni 
^uAffn  kis  mwe  was  coyi  x\qx  *  when  the  day  fixed  for  deKver- 
mg  a  9^  comedy  had  like  to  have  davmed^  whilst  even  the 
nu)ject  was  unthought  ofy  but  was  written,  as  he  informs  us 
himself,  in  c.  Ixiii.  vol.  ii.  of  his  M  emoii*8,  when  the  muse  was  most 
benignant  to  the  poet !  He  says  that  his  friends  instigated  him 
to  wpte  a  Comedy,  the  sublet  of  which  should  be  taken  from 
some  I^ovel,  ana  he  rppjied  th^t  he  i(|rQuId  rathef  wri^  a 
Comedy  which  should  be  the  subject  for  a  Noyel ;  ^nd  that  h« 
immediately  began  to  pomppse^  without  plot  or  forethought, 
and  marked  down  *  LVnco^i^a.'  The  author  then  prppei^s. 
t©say,— 

*  Thi9  Lady  (The  Incognita)  must,  boweyer,  have  a  name ;  ob,  yw, 
certainly :  very  well,  let  us  give  her  the  name  of  Rosaura  j  iftost  ex- 
oi^ent ;  but  is  she  to  come  quite  alone  before  the  audience  to  jg^ivjei 
tiie  Urst  bint  of  the  plot?  No,  decidedly  not 3  for  that  would  t^e  a 
faall  peculiar  to  the  old  comedies.     Let  us,  therefore,  brings  her 

forward  with Yes  ....  with  Florindo Rosaura  then  and 

FlorJn4ff ,' 

And  this  is  the  commencement  of  ^  V Incognita.*  From  this  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  journalist  had  not  read  the  *  Incog- 
ml«'  BM>re  than  the  Memoirs,  of  which  he  quotes  words  which 
nflvev  esdsted  there,  with  inverted  commas,  although  he  de^ 
livers  an  ^  e9  cathedrd*  opinion  upon  it :  since,  had  he  read  it, 

f  )Vp  d9  not  knpw  hoyr  njfj^y  venes  Horace  wrote  li^fon  the  battle  of  Philippi :  we 
only  know,  because  he  tells  us  himself, 

Unde  simul  primu^i  me  dimlsere  Philippi^ 
Decisis  faamileiii  psnols,  inoponqve  paterm 
Et  iarft  eifimdif  vjlupbstab  ii^pvut  avoax 

'       .  .  .   JSpisi.2.2.49.  ^ 

:.  he 
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}m  could  not  have  avoided  stmnbUng  against  the  Imotj  that 
the  lady  has  a  name — that  she  conies  forward  with  this  name* 
of  Rosaura — that  she  is  not  alone — nor  is  unattended— for  she 
19  in  the  ccmipany  of  Florindo,  and  addresses  herself  to  Florindo» 
If  Ooldoui  could  thus  venture  to  sit  down  to  the  conopo* 
sition  of  a  Comedy  (Sheridan,  it  appears,  did  the  ^me  for  the 
last  part  of  Pixarro,  but  the  first  part  had  been  written,  and 
the  plot  had  been  completeb/  formed^  yet  it  was  thought  a  won- 
deriul  achievement  in  him,  and  equally  wonderful  in  Fieldinf^) 
—  if  Goldoni  trusted  entirely  to  his  ready  powers  of  improvi- 
sation, and  if  the  efibrt  were  successful — if  he  did  not  on  this 
occasion  play  the  rhetorician  by  pruning  his  sentences  and  al- 
tering his  language,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  full  tide  of  senti* 
ment  flowing  from  his  exuberant  fancy,  we  are  fully  of  opinion- 
that  he  has  earned  his  title  to  the  distinction  of  a  man  of  genius. 
To  this  subject  we  will  hereafter  return ;  for  the  present  our 
anxiety  has  been  to  expose  the  injustice  done  to  Goldoni  by 
our  contemporary.  We  think  we  have  succeeded,  and  thos 
wt  are  satisned. 


Art.  X. — Constantinople  et  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace.    Pen-, 
dant  les  Annees  1812,   1813,  et  1814,   et  pendant  I'Annee 
1826.    Avec  un  Atlas^  Sfc.    Par  M.  Le  Comte  Afidreossy^ 
Lieut.-G6n^ral  d'Artillerie,  &c.  &c.    Paris.    Barrois.    18&. 

^T^HE  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article 
-'-  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  is  remarkable  amongst  many 
who  have  figured  in  the  most  remarkable  Revolution  of  Europe, 
Political  struggles  and  commotions  bring  to  light  the  poweifid 
energies  of  genius,  in  the  same  manner  as  extraordinary  tem- 
pests will  cast  up  rocks  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  which  else 
might  for  ages  have  reposed  in  their  gloomy  caverns.  Cromwell 
was  the  creation  of  our  civil  war — Pinto  of  the  BragansEa  plot 
—Richelieu  of  the  seignorial  factions  erf  France— Wellington 
of  the  memorable  war  of  the  Peninsula — and  Buonapi^e  of  the 
mighty  revolution  of  modem  times.  The  last,  as  it  was  the 
bloodiest  contest  in  which  man  was  ever  pitted  against  man,  so 
was^  it  most  instrumental  in  this  manifestation  and  proof  of 
genius ;  and  thus  it  was  that  so  many  illustrious  men  came  to 
figure  on  the  arena  of  politics.  Oilr  ideas  have  been  led  into 
this  channel  from  the  circumstance  of  having  witnessed,  in  some 
recent  French  Journals,  frequent  and  invidious  observations,  re- 
lative to  the  dearth  of  able  public  men  in  this  country.  A  word  or 
two,  therefore,  on  the  matter  may  not  perhaps  be  misphiced. 

In 
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It&  seaflOM  of  trMqvilUty,  the  strtam  of  public  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  aay^or  atleast,  inan^tiiddMi  omreateor 
side  winds  of  action ;  its  flow,  consequently,  is  eMy,  smootb,  an4 
oontiiHious,  for  tbe  daily  labours  are  apportioned,  ud  are  simpl» 
and  deinite,  and  ma^  be  mentally  anticipated*    Each  month, 
tbeiefore,  lapses  like  its  predecessor-**years  roll  on  calmly  and- 
consecutively  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  individuals  very 
naturally,  in  their  deep  feeling  of  safety,  sink  into  somnolent 
inactivity.    Not  so  in  times  of  confusion  or  uncertainty,  whether 
we  consider  individual  or  general  cases.     When  a  youth  has  to 
8tru|^e   with  the  adversities  of  early  life — his  passions  ^gf/t- 
roused — ^his  mind  becomes  agitated,  like  tbe  lashed  waters  of 
the  ocean.      Then  pour  forth,  in  such  moments  of  phreney, 
thoughts  worthy  of  latest  remembrance;  intellectual  treasorss, 
to  be,  by  a  g^rateful  posterity,  enshrined  like  the  holiest  of 
relics,  m  the  sacred  depository  of  their  heart  of  hearts.    Had 
Sbakspeare  been  bom  to  mdolent  repose,  would  he  have  beta 
capable  of  those  complicated  achievements  which  gained  fov 
him  the  ultimate  rewards  of  an  iqx>theosis  ?    Had  a  Southey,  or  a 
Wordsworth,  or  a  Coleridge,  or  a  Byron,  a  Lesage,  or  a  Moliere 
been  bom  to  extreme  affluence  and  comfort,  would  they  have  j/xo 
dnced  those  varied  and  admirable  specimens  of  human  imagination 
which  must  be  as  durable  as  language, — which  must  last  as  long 
as  hmnan  hearts  can  feel  or  understand  ?     Whatever  tbe  reader 
may  suj^Kise,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  oiar  questumary positiofis 
had  been  positive  cctses,  the  world  would  have  been  a  considerable 
loser  in  intellectual  riches.    If  mind,  then,  so  woric  with  private, 
individuals,  how  much  more  must  it  work  with  public  men,  in 
times  of  public  difficulty  and  revolutionary  commotion  1  At  such 
times,  trades,  professions,  pursuits,  and  avocations  getconfounded: 
the  diplomatist  must  tum  from  h^  desk  to  harangue  a  mob,  and 
the  regular  demagc^e  must  ran  to  the  desk  to  pen  political 
papers,  or  wo  to  his  power !  if  his  masters,  the  '  foul-breathed 
mob,'  entertain  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  powers  of  general 
efficiency.  The  conscientious  priest  must,  for  tbe  moment,  leave 
the  holy  functions  of  his  office  todo  his  best  in  upholding  the 
thrcme  which  sinful-minded  men  would  wish  to  overtum ;  for  he 
is  sensible  how  neariy  the  throne  atanda  allied  with  the  sacted 
altar  of  his  God.    The  Burgher  must  buckle  on  mail  of  proof, 
and  turn  soldier ;  iri^t  the  haordy  scridier  must  ofttimes  become 
the  casuist,  and  trust  to  the  execution  of  the  tongue,  when  his 
stout  right,  ami  becomes*  disabled  in  the  struggle.    Such  are 
the  complicated  duties  incumbent  on  all  public  men,  in  times 
of  re?olution  Mid  anaidiy. 

To 
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2SIS:  IW|?y  ■■  Tka  Sm^^igflkm: 

:^FoiBfnctiAhg6t  the  chtap^  mta  6f  efy^cOion  in  FfanM^ 
wbioh  WM  partuMilarly  so  thirty  or  forty  yeani  sio^e^  thisir 
ohril:  oommodoBs  brought  into  nqtice  the  phaUnx  of  high- 
xaioded  talent  which  mored  oa  the  arena  of  publio  aSairs*  U 
has  been  asserted,  that  men  of  talent  were,  duiiog  the  late  long 
wtv,  more  nnmerous  in  Fraoee  and  on  the  continent  than  in 
Mb  country.  This  we  do  not  altogether  deny ;  but  on  this 
matter  we  hare  to  make  two  simple  observations,  Firsty 
France  and  the  continent  were  the  arena  of  canted;  there 
was  the  gladiatorial  combat,  the  swordsmeUf  therefore,  wete 
trained  for  the  particular  theatre,  and  for  the  peculiar  exi-> 
gencies  of  the  times  and  places.  Thank  God,  whilst  (he  vials 
of  revolutionary  wrath  and  vengeance  were  pouring  out  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  continentalists,  the  fields  and  v^es  of  our 
happy  islands  were  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the  smiles  of 
a  benignant  heaven.  We  hadenough  of  husbandmen  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  fields ;  plenty-  was  produced  by  a  partial 
employment  of  their  time  in  labour,  the  remaindnr  being  devoted 
to  home  pastimes  and  to  thankfulness.*— Our  second  observa- 
tion is,  that  we  had  enough  of  men  of  talent  and  more  tAan 
enough  to  vindicate  insulted  national  honour ;  to  retrieve  the 
trampled  on  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  abase  the  fellest,  the 
d[>lest,  and  the  most  powerful  enemy  which  Europe  had  ever 
witnessed. — And  we  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whenever 
limes  of  trouble  or  commotion  may  again  fall  on  this  country, 
which,  may  Providence  long  avert !  enough  of  public  talent  will 
always  show  itself  to  stem  the  torrent^  and  to  lay  the  danger  / 
for  Englishmen  are  not  notorious  for  their  want  oif  the  choLoest 
and  most  precious  possessions  of  intellect. 
■  So  these  words  may  suffice  for  all  noisy  critiAal  barkers  of 
Paris,  who  have -of  late  been  indulging  themselves  in  idle  taunts 
against  our  palpable  want  of  public  men  and  public  talents. 

M.  le  Comte  Andreossy,  general  of  artillery,  was  the  thiity- 
fourth  Ambassador  from  F^ce  at  the  Sublime  Pocte.  The 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  of.  May,  1812,  terminated  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  and  was  ratified  in  June  by  Snkan 
Mahmoud,  at  CoMtantinopIe ;  and  a  bw  days  sttear  by  ALuct 
ander,  at  Wilna.  The  exchange  of  ratificatbns.  was  e&oted  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  <m  the  14^  of  July  foUowing^  aoeompanied 
by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mahmoud  to  fwiirhide  a  trsatf  of 
afifeince  against  France  }  and  this  was  tke  date  of  Andreosqr^s 
arrival  at  Constsmtipople. 

The  first  thing  effected  by  the  newly  elected  ambassador^  irac> 
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tbe  bmiflfciMnt  ivom  the  conferences  with  tiie  Reis  EMfendi  of 
tin  FWiariot  Prince  MooMmRi,  the  Interpreter.  Andveoisy  re* 
mained  at  Constantinople  until  November  1814,  when  be  vntg 
recalled  and  succeeded  by  M.  Ruffin,  as  eharg6  d'afbires.  We 
faate  particukr  jrieasure  in  mentioning  the  name  dl  this  iadiri- 
doftl,  whom  M.  Andreoesy  surnames  the  Nestor  of  the  Levant* 
*  Vo  one/*  continues  he,  "  had  more  deeply  reflected  than  this 
venerable  old  man,  on  the  language  of  the  Turks,  their  consti- 
tution, i^ianners,  and  usages.  M.  Ruffln  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
Christian,  since  tiie  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  O^manlies, 
whose  moral  worth,  disinterestedness,  intelligenoe,  and  ooiMU« 
tfdng  character,  commanded  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
Ottomans,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  extn^me  measure  of  affec- 
tion which  they  are  capable  of  according  to  a  Yaoor/^  He  was 
French  interpreter  at  the  Porte,  and  was  bom  at  Saloniea  in 
Au^st,  1742,  and  died  at  Pem  In  January,  1814.  Another 
individual,  extremely  learned  in  all  that  relates  to  Turicey,  is  M. 
Caurroy,  the  late  head  of  the  institution  for  languages  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

To  these  individuals,  M.  Andreossy  stands  most  materially 
iiidebted  for  information.  His  woric,  however,  would  have  been 
much  more  valuable,  had  it  been  more  systematic  in  its  plan  and 
execntion,  or  had  it  dealt  more  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
Tnrks.  We  have,  indeed.  Dr.  Walsh's  late  journey ;  and  we 
have  Anastasius— ^  book  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  master  mind.  But  we  have  nothing  on  recent 
politics — no  positive  account  of  the  present  state  of  intellect  in 
Turkey,  or  the  resources  of  the  energetic  Mahmoud.  What  a 
chapter  might  not  M.  Andreossy  have  disclosed,  had  he  so 
pleased,  of  manners  and  customs — of  barbarity  and  reAnement 
—of  ignorance  and  learning— of  superstition  and  generous  vir- 
tue ?  The  Tiirkish  character  possesses  all  the^e  contradictory 
ingredients  in  the  most  oddly  assorted  quantities. 

M.  Von  Hammer's  History  of  Turkey  will  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  Uterature  of  £itrope.  He  was  for  many  years 
Austrian  secretary  at  the  Porte,  and  is  therefore  competent  to 
describe  thel)y-gone  transactions  of  the  empire  j — those,  indeed, 
which  are  matters  of  record— exceedingly  well ; — those,  howef<er, 
which  have  passed  tn  our  own  days,  he  wfll*  not — bannot  give, 
in  a  manner  equal  to  that  of  the  Comte  Andreossy,  had  be  been 
pleased  to  undertake  the  task  of  historian.  M.  Von  Hammer  was 
in  a  subordinate  situation.  M.  Andreossy  filled  the  fairest  j— the 
first  could  onlv  gain  lis  ipfonnation  mediately ;  the  latter,  im- 
mediately 2  wW  would  be  secret  to  the  oq«,  v«uld  b^  commur 
nlcated  to  the  other  by  virtve  of  ids  <^Sce^^-The  wonle  of 
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inspimtioD  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  tninisterinfi^  Prieet,  whihi 
the  attendant  Acolyte  shapes  his  fimctions  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Rabric. 

We  wish  not  to  offend  M.  Von  Hammeri  or  his  friends,  bjr 
these  observations.  He  is,  doubtless^  one  of  the  first  of  orienlu 
scholars  amongst  Europeans :  he  is  full  <rf  erudition,  of  science, 
and  a  justly  celebrated  philologist.  But  is  he  not  an  Austrian  ?* 
and  as  such,  is  he  a  practical  politicMui?  and  without  practical' 
politics  can  modem  history,  be  written  to  good  purpose  ? 

Of  Ck>unt  Andreossy's  work,  one  half  is  occupied  with  a 
des«ri|^ion  of  the  Turks,  their  Sultan,  their  Janissaries,  their 
officers,  public  and  private,  and  governors,  their  mosques,  their 
slaves,  their  Dervishes,  the  Wehhabies,  &c.  &c.  Much  of  the 
information  herein  contained  is  curious,  though  short,  and  there- 
fore unsatisfactoq^  A  portion  of  the  remainder  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  a  geographicid,  geologistic,  and  philosophical  account 
o|  the  Bosphorus ;  whilst  the  concluding  n-action  describes  the 
aqueducts  of  the  delta  of  Thrace.  The  last  includes  some  valua* 
ble  observations,  but,  from  their  exclusive  nature,  they  fail  of 
general  interest.  We  will,  however,  act  in  better  fidth  towards 
our  readers^  and  as  we  wish  to  give  something  of  a  popular 
character  relative  to  the  Turks,  and  we  have  not  much  space 
for  our  Paper,  and  are  therefore  compelled,  from  a  wish  to  de- 
livier  the  fullest  information,  to  limit  ourselves  to  one  subject — 
we  shall  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  the  interior  of  the 
Seraglio  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  season  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  sultans  used  to  go  to  one  of  their  pleasure 
houses,  situated  near  the  '^EauxDouces,"'  called  by  the  Turks 
Kiaghid  Hauc*.  They  took  with  them  their  cadioes  and 
&vourite  slaves;  and  during  their  stay  in  this  countr|r  they 
made  what  the  Turks  call  haivaty  or  retreat.  The  femalel(  in 
the  suite  of  the  Sultan  roamed  at  will  in  this  valley^  imd  bathed 
in  the  river  that  flows  through  it ;  but  to  protect  them  from  the 
intonision  of  strangers,  from  two  to  three  thousand  armed  Bop- 
icmdzy$  guarded  the  avenues  and  environs  of  the  retreat,  and , 
permitted  no  one  to  approach  within  two  miles.  The  sesai^y 
the,  abode  of  ignorance,  despotism,  terror^  and  absurdity, 
is  divided  into  two  separate  compartments,  and  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  chambers,  comparatively  small.  The  first 
compartment,  Sdamlik  f,   contains  men,  but  no  women ;  the 

•  This  chtmiing  TtHejr,  which  Ukes  its  tiftroe  from  ft  paper  maDufttctory  fonnf rlj 
estaHished  thero  by  the  Turks,  is  sitnated  on  the  baaka  of  the  Oeralian  ^, 
t  Place  of  aaltttatloii,  from  SoAnm  (good  nonow^ 
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second,  af^ropditited  exclasiyely  to  females,  is  called  the  ha- 
Ttm*;  A  death-like  silence  reigns  among  this  solitary  popi»- 
latioD,  which  is  under  the  sole  dominion  of  one  beiiq^,  who,  in 
the  Selamlikj  giv^  his  orders  by  writing  or  by  sis^ns,  orders 
which  often  reBoiind  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  empure ;  and  in 
the  harem  by  motions  invites  the  selected  fair  one  to  approach 
lus  mote  Sublimity.  Between  the  Selamlik  and  the  hartm  is 
the  apartment  of  the  eunuchs,,  whose  office  is  to  guard  unnum- 
bered sweets  for  one  who  tastes  without  enjoying  them. 

There  are  Tarious  orders  and  gradations  among  the  fime- 
tionaries  of  the  selamUk.  First  are  the  End&aun  AgiUassi^  or 
officers  of  the  interior,  who  have  four  departments  called  oda^ 
or  chamber ;  namely,  the  Hasse-oday  the  Hazim,  the  KHetf  and 
the  Seferfy.  The  iliMSMe-oda  has  forty  Agtu^  or  officers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  the  SUif^dcnrj  or  sword-bearer.  This  indi- 
Tidiial  is  the  chief  personage  of  tiie  Selamlik  after  the  Sultan. 
He  never  approaches  his  Sublimity  but  when  sent  for,  or  when 
having*  something  of  consequence  to  communicate,  on  which 
occasions  all  the  MabetttdzySf  or  private  guard  of  the  Sultan, 
retire,  and  leave  the  SUih^dar  alone  with  his  master,  who  com- 
mands him  to  be  seated.  Of  the  forty  officers  in  the  hatse-oda, 
besides  the  Silih-dar^  ten  bear  the  title  of  Yedtkly^  or  dig- 
miariea.  The  first  of  rank  after  the  SUih-^dar  is  the  Zouka  tkxr 
-Ag^f  ^ho  puts  on  and  takes  oif  the  Sultan's  boots ;  the  second 
is  the  Itiktab  dar  Aga^  who  holds  the  stirrup  of  the  Sultan 
when  he  mounts  or  dismounts  his  horse ;  the  third,  Dubbendf 
Agassiy  IS  guardian  of  the  Sultan's  turbans;  the  fourth.  So- 
rikizy  J3acM,  arranges  the  imperial  turbans ;  the  fifth,  Pickekir 
Agassi,  carries  the  napkin  when  the  Sultan  drinks  coffee  or 
sherbet,  and  is  also  the  bearer  of  his  Sublimity's  immense 
writing  iqpparatus;  the  sixth  is  the  Sir-Kiaiiby,  or  private 
secretary;  the  seventh  is  the  Tbiouka-dar,  or  chief  of  the 
pages;  the  eighth  is  the  Lahrredzi-bachi,  who  presents  the 
cap  of  coffise ;  the  ninth,  2TmaA/«y,  is  cutter  of  his  highness's 
mols;  the  tenth  is  Berbei'-bachi,  or  first  barber;  and  the 
eleventh,  Anahter  Agassi^  keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  The  re- 
maining twenty'-eight  officers  of  the  hasse-oda  are  unemployed, 
and  wait  their  turn  for  promotion.  Many  of  the  above-men- 
tioned dignitaries  leave  the  seraglio  with  the  titie  of  chamber- 
lain, or  with  the  superior  rank  of  the  cleigy,  or  of  Hodge 
OkianKkX,  on  which  occasions  the  promotions  take  place  in 

^  The  iomiable  place. 

f  A  IWfcish  word,  from  which  turbui  it  *  comipUoii. 

t  Thk  title  is  f  iven  to  aU  the  ciwil  fuootioBaries  of  the  Porte,  from  the  aiottttt  ol  the 
inlenor  down  to  the  different  pubUc  offtcen.  -  .- 
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Ae  Aass€-*otla.  Eight  of  tbe  ofib^en  in  this  department  mtt  k 
-the  flerrice  of  the  Silik^dar,  and  sire  celled  TzaMr-dhallBgam^ 
or  those  who  brandiBfa  a  sort  of  cadiiceus  while  preceding  the 
SiUh*dwr  when  he  visits  the  Sidtan^  and  traverses  the  vaei  halk 
between  the  Mahein  *  of  his  highness  and  his  own  apartment 
These  piiecarsDrs,  as  they  pass  along,  e&chum^  Kiohe!  kickei! 
that  is,  beware  1  beware  1  a  warning  to  all  in  the  saloons  to 
-make  way«  fkiling  which  they  are  knocked  down.  The  Sukaa 
chooses-  three  or  four  of  tiie  eleven  Yedikty  above-mentioned, 
and  calls  them  JifahetHdxy,  These  four  are  generally  the  Sir- 
Kiatih^y  the  PncAatzoukadttr,-  and  the  CcUrimedzi  backL  Ah 
eqU£d  number  of  officers  are  chosen  among  the  eunuchs^  and 
similarly  denominated ;  their  duty  is  to  attend  his  highness  from 
hi6  leaving  the  harem  till  his  return,  and  they  have  the  sole 
privilege  of  self-presentation  to  the  Sultan,  before  whom  they 
stand  with  their  arms  crossed,  and  relieve  each  other  atter- 
nately.  The  privilege  of  the  miree  extends  to  the  Silik^drnt^ 
tiie  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  die  Hitzini-kthaynmi^  or  trea- 
surer of  the  seraglio,  wUeh  latter  is  required  to  obtain  the 
previous  permission  of  the  SUUi-dar.  Each  oda  has  an  apart- 
ment destined  for  the  reception  of  the  Sultan  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visits,  which  are  paid  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  the  kas9^ 
ndtti  and  more  frequently  to  that  of  hasini  t>  but  never  to  tbe 
two  other  odas.  The  Sitih-dar  is  inspector  and  guardian  of 
an  imperial  treasure  called  itz  hazindy  or  interior  ireasmrty  in 
which  are  preeerved  all  the  diamonds  and  other  predoos  effects 
belonging  to  the  crown,  which  are  at  the  Sultan's  disposal. 
In  this  treasury  only  golden  coins  are  deposited,  those  of  silver 
being  deemed  unworthy  of  the  imperial  coiiers. 

The  Second  oda^  or  depMtment,  called  Hazini  Odasdy  is  the 

public  treasury  of  the  empire,  the  intendant  of  which  is  styled 

ftazini^kehat/msiy  or  guaidisn  of  the  treasury.    The  number  df 

officers  attached  to  this  department  is  unlimited,  and  generally 

■**' .    ■  — ■■      — ' — - — — —  ■       I 

•  An  Arabian  word,  signifying  between  /iw),— the  Sultan's  apartment  being  beiiA^een 
th6  harem  and  selamlik. 

The  Btiltan  chooses  frohi  tanong  the  o«oM«  of  XU  Scwr  de|Mrt«MU,  soma  wto  Imm 
%  tileftt  fer  atOfiig,  or  playiag  paiticiilarly  weU  on  any  instniment  He  a4iniU  it  his 
concerts  Muisulmeti  not  belonging  to  the  court,  as  also  Christian  and  Jewish  musicians, 
who  are  his  subjects ;  but  it  is  only  the  Mahometans  tvho  are  permitted  to  sing  before 
hi«  Highness,  4nd  hence  they  hwr  the  tide  of  MmnAik,  that  is,  persona  who  mose 
tbMB»elvef  with  th^  SvHwi,  and  convteise  with  him,  or,  in  other  w^rds,  sing  to  him. 

t  The  Sultan  Seiim  had  a  Greek  drawing-master  named  Constantine,  who  one  diy 
watted  on  his  highness  in  the  department  of  Hazini,  in  order  to  submit  a  landscipe 
To  hii  inspBCtton.  9eKin,  irho  was  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  treasury,  came  forth, 
holding  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New  TesUment  with  an  Arabic  trainbttoo  in  bti 
hand.  Addressing  himself  to  Conataiitine,  the  monarch  said,  *  Apropos,  If  aslid  Con 
MtttClfte,  talsB  tMs  book,  and  catty  it  frMt  no  to  tbt  Fatiiarch  of  iensaieB.  U  belong 
to  him— tcU  him  to  read  it  and  to  pray  for «••' 
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Hitoe^ik  two  hundred,  anl^ng  \Ama  Ihrnitm-iai^f  at  pag^s  ef 
^^  Sukati,  who  hftvie  tM)  ehieih,  the  ^oA«-rftir  aga  tod  tkie 
BSi%i^m4c€k0ifcari.  Theiir  duty  cdtiakts  in  counti^i^  and  laying 
by  th^  nlon^y  whibh  is  daily  gent  to  the  tniosury.  BeftideB  the 
money  thus  preserved,  the  Hazini  Oddm  Ib  the  depository  of 
mttbh  of  the  crown  ^e«ts,  the  ihagnificent  (M^Uipagefi  of  tbe 
state  horses,  the  imperial  library,  consistiog  of  mannftcriptB  in 
Arabian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  ancient  Greek*  5  and  khe  head, 
with  01^  of  the  hands,  of  John  the  Baptist^  who  is  revered  as  a 
proi^het  by  the  Makotbetahii.  The  money  hoarded  in  dieae 
<*offer8  id  never  used  biit  in  tiitie  of  war,  or  to  defray  the  es- 
pei^ses  of  t^e  imperial  Imildiogs  f.  The  sultan  in  his  stati«ti 
lis  kalif^  and  head  of  the  empire^  is  absolute  director  of  the^e 
fhiMs,  both  private  and  public^  aiid  the  inspector  of  them  ni  HHt^ 
Buanciai  minister.  The  Imperial  Exchequer  meets  all  ^  tbe 
i^^rrent  eJipehsCB  of  the  state )  such  as  the  pay  of  the  janissariois 
and  other  troops,  the  salaries  of  the  pubKc  fonctionaries,  thfe 
national  debts,  tfa^  expense  of  building  and  repairiiig  fortresses, 
purchase  of  provisions,  ammunition,  &c.  &c.  oc. 

The  third  Oeto  is  called  KUer^odami  or  iS^oti^-rootn-,  aud  the 
superint^ndant  is  styled  Kiler-agassi.  He  number  of  olfeef^ 
attached  to  this  department  is  indeterminate.  Furniture,  por- 
eelain^  China  vases,  the  ornaments  of  the  imperial  table,  wilh 
all  sorts  of  cotofettioAery  and  presterves,  ore  here  fcept>  biit 
nothing  more^ 

The  fourth  Oda  is  called  the  Chamber  of  iVwvelters,  and  ttte 
icttdf  is  criled  SefertofHler-kehayOssi.  At  present,  ttie  ofl&eefs 
have  no  fanetion,  which  #as>  formeriy,  to  attend  the  snltan 
wfe6n  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedJtion^  ^&a 
which  acfeount  they  still  w^r,  instead  of  the  muidin  turbatos.  ^ 
«ort  of  stuff,  interwoven  with  silk,  awd  of  a  1^  colour  Besides 
these  four  orders  of  officers,  there  is  a  fifth,  that  of  the  deaf 
notes,  who  are  eighty  in  number,  and  wear  embroidered  mi>es 
tmd  hats,  Mith  gold  lace  Wmmings.  Their  only  duty  is  ,to 
attend  the  sultan  in  turn,  in  his  apartment  of  Mabein.  When 
the  grand  vizier  afone,  or  accompanied  by  a  hiufti,  approaches  the 

♦  In  the  library  of  the  seraglio  there  arc  now  but  very  few  tnannklripts,  and  th#fce 
cWfefly  oti  ccclesftsttcil  robjects. 

•f  The  immense  sums  of  money  accamnlated  in  the  Hazini  bctweefft  tfft  reign  of  Ma- 
homed I.  to  that  of  Mustaph  111.,  were  consumed  during  the  first  war  against  the  Em- 
press Catharine.  Mustaph  assisted  in  person  at  the  bringing  out  the  sacks  of  goM,  in 
ordeT  to  send  them .  to  the  army,  and  sighing,  said  to  his  KUih-tktr  and  his  noiini' 
iekdya$tif  *  No  t  I  aih  tiot  avaricious^,  t  hare  amassed  tire^  sums  soleYy  to  defraT  the 
expenses  of  war  against  the  infidels  ;  but  how  shall  1  avoid  lamenting  the  loss  of  this 
tttoney,  which  ttriu  trow  Wzi\  to  tt(^t%,  or  it  may  be^  faTI  into  tRe  bittds  of  l^eHus- 
coyiteal'  .  '    •      -        .  - 
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Bultan,  all  the  AMemdsQf  quit  the  chamber,  and  leave  the  deaf 
mutes  to  attend  his  highness  during  the  audience.  Next  to  the 
five  orders  of  superior  officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Selamlik^ 
are  those  of  the  Bestandzys,  the  simple  Baltadzys,  the  Zau- 
louffy  Baltadzys,  the  Hassequis,  the  Achedxy^  the  Capoudzy^ 
the  Peik,  and  the  Solak,  We  will  now  explain  the  functions 
of  each  of  these  orders. 

The  Bostandzy  are  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  the  Sultan.  Th^ 
barrack  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  seraglio,  and  is  called 
Boitandzy^odzaghif  or  hearth  of  the  Bostandzys*.  Their 
chief  is  denominated  Bostandzy  Bachy  f.  He  is  prefect  of  the 
police  on  both  shores  of  the  posphorus,  of  the  Ceratian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  Privean  Isles^.  When  the  Sultan  goes  by  sea  to  any 
d  his  houses  of  pleasure^  pavilions,  or  promenades,  the  BoS' 
tandzy-Bachy  is  at  the  helm  of  the  imperial  gondola,  the 
rowers  of  which  are  all  Bostcmdzy.  These  officers  have  charge 
not  only  of  the  seraglio,  but  also  of  all  the  pavilions  and  kiosks 
.of  the  Sultan,  and  of  fdl  the  villages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
environs  of  Constantinople.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
'Master  Usta,  who  is  dependent  on  the  Bostandzy-Bachy.  The 
simple  Baltadzy  generally  attend  on  the  harem  with  black 
eunuchs,  the  chief  of  whom  is  also  the  ruler  of  the  officers.  All 
ithe  cadines  or  wives  of  the  Sultan,  with  the  mothers^  sisters, 
aunts,  and  cousins  of  his  highness^  have  a  great  number  of  Bal^ 
tadzy  and  black  eunuchs  at  their  command.  Among  the  diffe- 
rent officers  attached  to  the  service  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
the  principal  is,  the  Yasidzy-E/entfyj  paymaster  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  These  functionaries  often  leave  the  seraglio  with  the 
rank  of  BidgtUj  or  minister  of  the  Porte,  and  some  have  been 

Promoted  to  the  grand  viziership ;  as,  for  instance,  Dzyn-Aly- 
^acha,  Ibrahim- Pacha,  Baltadzy-Mehmed-Pacha,  and  the 
two  Jusef  Pachas  were  Baltadzy  Yasidzy.  The  Zoulu^on 
Baltadzy  are  so  called,  from  their  having  their  hair  twisted  and 
hanging  to  the  heel  3  they  are  all  attached  to  the  officers  of  the 
EniUroun. 

The  Haseequi  are,  properly  speaking,  the  body-gu^.    They 

*  This  hearth  or  bamck  is  also  used  u  a  prison  for  state  criminals,  and  there  ereiy 
species  of  torture  is  inflicted  on  the  iinfortuoate  prisoners.  During  the  first  months  of 
the  Greek  revolution^  ^his  place  was  daily  filled  and  emptied,  and  the  roots  resounded 
with  the  moans  of  innoeent  victims. 

f  All  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  commonly  called  the  Holy  Mount,  were,  pre- 
i^iotts  to  the  Greek  iasifmBCtion,  under  the  superintendence  of  this  chief  of  the  Bm- 
tmmUjf,  The  monks  paid  him  a  settled  sum  annually ;  and,  in  return,  obtained  bis 
protection,  on  which  account  the  Turks,  in  deri&ion,  called  the  Bo9iamdxf'Baofyi, 
papas  or  priests. 

t  la  •M  of  these  delightful  little  islands  tbe  first  English  ambassador  at  Constaati- 
Bople;  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth/ was  interred, 
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are  taken  from  the  legion  of  the  Bostahdzy,  and  their  chief 
18  the  Bostandzy  Pacha,  Among  these,  also,  there  are  various 
gradations ;  from  simple  Hitssequi  they  become  Tebdil  Hasee^ 
guissif  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the  Sultan  in  his  incog- 
nito. Four  of  these  attendants  are  always  at  his  side,  wait  on  him 
at  table,  and  each  girt  with  a  broad  sword,  and  bearing  a  white 
baton,  precede  him  when  he  rides  in  state.  A  Tebdil  Hassequi 
becomes  in  time  Hassequi  Aga^  or  chief  of  the  Hassequiy  from 
which  of&ce  he  passes  to  that  of  Bostandzy-Bachy. 

The  Helvradzy^  who  are  very  numerous,  are  distinguished  by 
a  sort  of  head-d[ress  of  white  felt.  They  clean  the  halls  and 
apartments  of  the  seraglio,  cut  and  carry  wood,  and  perform 
other  similar  services. 

The  Achatzy  are  also  considerable  in  number.  They  are  the 
cooks  atid  scidlions  of  the  seraglio.  The  Beikt  and  Solaks  .are 
the  Sultan's  satellites;  and  when  he  rides  out  in  state,  the 
Peiks  surround  him  in  great  numbers  dressed  in  robes  of  em- 
broidered cloth,  with  a  girdle  also  embroidered,  and  wearing 
a  gilded  helmet:  they  carry  a  sort  of  halberd.  The  Solaks 
march  at  tlie  side  of  the  Sultan ;  and  as  they  wear  a  sort  of 
helmet  called  kouka,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  large  and 
graving  plume,  they  so  surround  the  Sultan  that  he  cannot  be 
seen  except  in  front. 

The  Capoudzi  are  the  porterp  of  the  seraglio.  When  the 
sultan  inhabits  the  seraglio  at  Byzantium,  noqe  of  his  dignitaries 
are  allowed  to  wear  the  caouk  or  turban,  vrith  th^  exception  of 
the  Silik'dar,  the  Bostandzy  Ba^hy,  and  tk^  bjack  eunuchs ; 
but  when  he  passes  the  summer  in  his  house^  of  pleasure,  or 
rides  abroad  in  state,  all  his  suite  keep  on  their  caouks.  In  the 
seraglio  two  persons  only  wear  their  beards — ^the  Sultan  and  the 
Bostandzy  Bachy  ;  all  others,  even  the  sons  of  the  Sultan  and 
heir  to  the  throne,  are  obliged  to  shave.  The  latter  have  the 
tide  of  Effendi  or  Lords,  but  not  that  of  Sultan.  Before  we 
pass  to  the  harem  we  have  to  traverse  the  intervening  apartment 
of  tfie  black  eunuchs,  and  will  therefore  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning these  sable  slaves  of  the  seraglio.  The  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs  is  called  Kislar-Agassi,  or  Ruler  of  the  Maids  ; 
and  ;he  also  bears  the  title  of  Darou-s-saade  agassi,  or  Master 
of  the  palace  of  Felicity.  As  he  has  the  superintendence  and 
administration  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  kiabe,  his  rank  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  when  he  waits  on  the  Sultan  he 
is  allowed  to  be  seated.  He  makes  the  official  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  the  Sultan's  eldest  son  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  All 
the  black  eunuchs  of  the  seraglio,  amounting  to  more  than  two 
thousand,  and  all  those  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Sultan's 
TOL.  III.  Ko.v.  Q  sisters. 
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ftiaterSy  auiits^  or  cousins,  whose  palaces  are  in  diiTerent  parte 
of  the  capital,  or  in  the  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis^ 
are  under  the  command  of  the  Ktslar^A^assi.  He  is  the  adnu« 
nistrator  of  the  entire  harem,  and  treated  with  deference  by  the 
cadines,  or  wives  of  the  Sultan.  His  vast  apartments,  sepa* 
rated  from  the^e/am/tA,  are  never  entered  by  the  eunuchs  unless 
by  express  permission,  and  the  Kislar  Jiga  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  but  when  the  Sultan  is  there,  or  when  he  assem^ 
bles  all  the  wives  of  his  highness.  Every  Mahometan  is  allowed 
four  wives  by  the  nikiahy  or  civil  contract,  and  a  number  of 
slaves,  acconling  to  his  desires  and  pecuniary  possessions* 
Thelse  slaves  are  not  regarded  as  concubines,  because  they  are 
the  sole  property  of  the  man  who  purchases  them,  and  their 
children  are  consequently  as  legitimate  as  those  by  wives  wedded 
by  nikiah.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  distinction  made  between 
the  mothers :  the  husband  can  repudiate  the  nikiah  wives,  even 
though  they  have  borne  him  [children,  but  not  so  with  the 
slave,  who,  if  she  have  borne  a  child,  is  entitled  to  her  freedom 
before  her  master  can  part  with  her ;  but  if  she  be  barren^  the 
master  may  sell  her  at  the  bazaar.  If  a  Mahometan  love  his 
slave  he  grants  her  the  nikiahy  and  from  that  moment  she  gains 
her  liberty.  The  Sultan  is  forbidden  to  unite  even  with  slaves 
by  nikiahy  as  he  might  in  that  case  take  free  women,  and  form 
parental  relations  with  a  subject,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  Sultan  chooses  from  among  his  slaves  those  who 
please  him  most,  and  gives  them  the  title  of  Cadines,  or  Ladies ; 
but,  though  his  wives,  they  are  not  allowed  the  title  of  Sultana ; 
that  of  Cadine  is  conferred  upon  them  by  the  ceremony  of 
robing — when  the  Sultan  invests  them  with  a  pelisse,  which  can 
only  be  worn  in  the  harem  by  the  Cadines.  The  number  of 
Cadines  was  formerly  four  or  five.  Abdul-Hamid  had  seven, 
and  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  Sultan,  is  the  son  of  the  seventh. 
Each  Cadine  has  her  separate  apartment,  as  have  their  eunuchs 
and  female  slaves.  They  never  meet  except  oij  the  occasion  of 
an  accouchement y  when  the  mother  receives  a  congratulatory 
visit  from  the  other  Cadines.  ^  The  directress  of  the  harem, 
Kehaya-Cadine,  conducts  each  night  one  of  the  Cadines  to  the 
Sultan's  chamber,  and  when  his  highness  is  displeased  with 
either  of  them,  either  for  barrenness  or  any  other  cause,  he  mar- 
ries her  to  one  of  his  subjects  and  takes  a  fresh  one  in  her  place; 
but  the  Cadine  who  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  whether  it  be 
dead  or  living,  cannot  be  dismissed  from  the  seraglio.  The  Sul- 
tan cannot  take  any  of  the  Cadines  left  by  his  predecessor,  but 
on  his  accession  lodges  them,  with  their  jewels,  &c.  in  the  Esq^ 
Serai,  or  old  seraglio.    This  immense  building  is  situated  in  the 
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centre  of  £he  city,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  destined 
for  the  perpetual  abode  of  Cadines  surviving  the  Sultan.  They 
have  there  every  convenience,  and  are  attended  by  their  eunuchs 
and  slaves.  Their  children,  if  male,  are,  with  the  other  heirs  of 
the  crown,  shut  up  in  the  Cafesse  ;  but,  if  female,  they  are  kept 
in  the  Sultan's  harem,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Kehaya^ 
Cadina,  till  they  marry,  when  they  take  their  mothers  from  the 
old  seraglio  to  live  with  them.  The  same  happens  with  regard 
to  the  mother  of  a  male  infant ;  as  soon  as  her  son  is  raised  to 
the  throne,  she  is  by  him  taken  from  the  old  seraglio,  receives 
the  title  of  Vdlidi  Sultana^  and  is  accommodated  witn  apartments 
in  the  imperial  seraglio. 

The  Sultan  must  personally  inspect  the  efforts  employed  by 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  to  extinguish  the  nres  which 
break  out  either  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  or  the  villages  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus*.  If  a  fire  break  out  in  the  night,  the 
SitiA'dar  is  informed  of  it,  and  he  instantly  acquaints  the  Aukis-- 
lar-Aga,  who  enters  the  harem,  goes  straight  to  the  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  Sultan,  and  announces  the  event  to  the  five  maids  who 
keep  watch  alternately  during  the  night.  One  of  these  maids 
then  puts  on  a  red  turban  (the  sign  of  fire)^  enters  the  Sultan's 
b^d-cnamber,  and  if  he  be  asleep,  approaches  the  bed,  and  be- 
gins to  chafe  his  feet  very  gently.  The  Sultan,  awaking,  per- 
ceives the  red  turban,  and  immediately  demands  in  what  quar- 
ter is  the  firef,  on  learning  which  he  rises,  dresses  himself, 
goes  to  the  selamliky  and  with  his  whole  retinue  proceeds  to  the 
place  where  the  fire  has  broken  out. 

Besides  the  Cadines,  the  Sultan  can  also  dispose  of  the  slaves 
in  his  harem,  he  being  absolute  master  of  them.  His  mother, 
sisters,  aunts,  and  relatives,  as  also  several  rich  mussulmen, 
purchase  useful  slaves  of  the  rarest  beauty,  and  present  them 
to  the  Sultan,  who  also  frequently  receives  from  the  Sultana- 
Mother  and  his  other  relatives  their  most  beautiful  and  best 
educated  young  slaves,  who  have  been  chosen  when  children,  and 
instructed  for  this  purpose  in  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  every 
accomplishment  necessary  to  please  the  voluptuous  sovereign. 
Many  of  these  unfortunate  maidens,  before  their  introduction  to 
the  seraglio,  have  through  the  grates  of  their  splendid  prison 
formed  some  tender  attachment  with  some  one  of  the  Baltadzy, 
or  other  oflBcers^in'the  service  of  the  Sultana,^ their  original  mis- 

»  The  Chief  of  the  Janissaries,  the  High  Admiral,  with  all  the  oflBcersof  the  marine, 
Ibe  Qnad  Vizier,  and  all  the  ministtn  bui  the  Minister  of  the  interior,  meet  tt  the  place 
"where  the  fire  has  just  broke  out. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs  are  forbidden  to  build  their 
txumm  at  etoae  ;  this  having  been  a  sort  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Sultans  agamst 
the  janissarieS;  ia  mm  of  rerolt,  haring  any  aolid  buiidiog  wberem  to  intrench  then* 
Hives. 
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tress.  Ill  illustration  of  this  we  will  here  cite  two  anecdotes, 
which  do  honour  to  the  characters  of  Mustapha  HI.  and  of  his 
son  Selim. 

The  Sultana  Asmaj  sister  of  Mustapha  III.,  presented  to  him 
one  of  her  young  slaves,  who,  besides  her  rare  personal  beauty; 
Iff  as  possessed  oi  great  natural  talents,  improved  by  careful  cul- 
tivation. She  was  called  Roucheriy  or  Hhe  brilliant/  Imme- 
diately on  beholding  her,  Mustapha  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her,  and,  laying  aside  the  sultan,  approached  her  as  a  respect- 
ful lover.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  monarch  felt  his 
heart  palpitate  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  genuine  love,  as,  in 
soft  and  broken  accents,  he  addressed  the  beautiful  Rouchen. 
The  maiden  repulsed  him  with  coldness,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  respect,  her  eyes  revealing  a  mingled  sentiment  of  fearaad 
sorrow.  Mustapha,  attributing  this  to  an  excessive  timidity  aud 
reserve,  was  only  the  more  impressed  with  the  maiden's  excel- 
lence. He  left  her  with  regret ;  and  the  following  day  repeated 
his  visit,  redoubling  his  tender  expressions  and  entreaties,  but 
with  the  same  effect.  The  third  day  was  not  more  fortunate: 
and  Mustapha,  at  length  becoming  impatient,  demanded  a  frank 
explanation  of  such  extraordinary  conduct.  *  Dearest  JHowcAcii,' 
said  he,  ^  I  love  thee ;  I  am  not  thy  Sultan,  but  thy  most  impas- 
sioned adorer ;  I  will  use  no  other  power  with  thee  than  that  of 
love ;  for  my  only  wish  is  to  inspire  thee  with  some  portion' 
of  that  which  consumes  my  heart  with  a  flame  unknown  till 
now.  Why  dost  thou  not  return  my  passion  ?  Expkdn  the 
cause  of  thy  repugnance  without  fear,  and  I  swear  that  I  will 
sacrifice  my  wishes  to  thy  happiness.'  He  entreated  and 
encouraged  her  so  much,  that  at  length  she  confessed  her  love 
for  the  Intendant  of  the  Sultana,  her  former  mistress,  adding 
that  they  had  mutually  vowed  an  unalterable  love.  *  Compose 
thyself,'  said  Mustapha,  *  thou  shalt  be  happy,  and  I  wretched  ! ' 
On  the  following  day  the  Sultan  went  to  his  sister,  and  said  to 
her,  *  Sister,  you  have  done  wrong,  very  wrong.*  Asnuty  over- 
whelmed with  terror,  replied,  *  What  have  I  done  to  merit  your 
highness's  displeasure  ?  *  *  Why,'  returned  the  Sultau,  *  did 
you  yield  to  me  the  right  of  another,  in  presenting  to  me 
Roucheitj  who  belongs  to  your  Intendant  ? '  Mustapha  then 
related  the  whole  afiair ;  and  having  sent  for  the  Intendant,  thus 
addressed  him:  *  I  appoint  you  Pacha  of  Ghiouzei-IRssary  and 
I  give  you  my  slave  Rotichen  to  wife.'  The  Sultan,  in  order  to 
soothe  his  sorrow,  employed  himself  in  domposing  a  gazel^  or 
epistle  in  Turkish  verses,  lamenting  the  fruitless  love  he  bore  to 
the  beauteous  slave.  This  gaze),  which  is  very  popular  amon^ 
the  Turks,  begins  thus:  *  Rouchen!  I  have  given  you  my  hearty 
aad  you  have  refused  it.    I  take  it  back  with  sorrow  1 ' 
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B^lhao,  the  Sultana,  sister  of  Selim,  had  a  very  beaatiful 
slave,  called  PeTnhe-Hare,  or  ^  rose-coloured  satin/  She  had 
been  taught  singing  and  music  by  a  Mussulman  musician^  called 
Saadauilah.  This  musician  was  young  and  handsome,  with  a 
melodioos  voice,  and  inspired  his  fair  pupil  with  an  affection 
which  be  was  not  slow  in  returning.  When  Pembe-HarS  had 
completed  her  education,  she  was  sent  to  the  Sultan  Selim^ 
leaving  her  former  lover  inconsolable.  As  he  was  an  excellent 
musician^  he  often  went  to  the  seraglio,  and  sung  Persian  and 
Turkish  airs  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  a  musical  amateur.  Saad- 
0uUmh,  tormented  by  his  passion,  expressed  it  in  the  languish- 
ing tones  of  his  voice,  so  much  so,  that  Selim  at  length  remarked 
k,  and  one  day  addressed  him  as  follows :  '  Saadoullahj  thy 
manner  of  singing  convinces  me  that  thou  hast  some  secret 
scMTTOW.  I  pity  thee.  Disclose  to  me  thy  cause  of  grief,  and  I 
swear  by  the  God  of  Kiabcj  that  I  will  do  everything  for  thy 
happiness.^  A  passionate  lover  is  easily  persuaded  to  reveal  his 
love  at  every  hazard,  and  Saadoullah,  prepared  to  be  the  martyr 
of  the  confession,  boldly  avowed  his  attachment  for  Pembi^ 
Hare.  *  I  love  your  slave,*  said  he  to  Selim.  *  Cut  off  my 
head,  and  deUver  me  from  a  miserable  existence.  I  lo^e  Pembe-* 
Hari^  whom  I  can  never  possess/  ^  Thou  shdt  have  her,' 
answered  Selim ;  and,  in  effect,  he  gave  the  lovely  slave  in  mar- 
riage to  Saadoutlahy  from  whose  own  lips  we  have  heard  the 
anecdote. 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  Ottoman  annals  of  a  prince  taking 
by  force  the  wives  or  daughters  of  his  Christian  subjects.  If 
a  Mahometan  free  maiden  happen  to  please  the  Sultao,  die  is 
not  taken  to  his  pidace,  but  to  that  of  one  of  his  slaters  o» 
oomsins,  where  he  goes  to  seek  his  beloved. 

•  Besides  the  black  eunuchs,  there  are  the  Ak^Agcdatj  or 
white  lords,  also  eunuchs,  who  were  formerly  directors  of  the 
harem,  but  by  some  misconduct  they  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Sultan,  and  were  replaced  by  the  blacks.  Their  chief  has  the 
rank  of  a  Pacha  with  three  tails,  and  is  styled  Kapau^^gasH 
and  B€ibous-saad6-agassif  or  master  of  the  door  of  bliss.  He 
is  moreover  chief  of  the  chamberlains. 

The  harem  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  and  near  it  is  an  isolated  palace  divided 
into  several  apartments,  which  is  the  abode,  or  rather  the  prison 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Empire.  The  only,  persons  whom  they 
there  see  are  the  eunuchs,  female  slaves,  and  the  tutors  ap- 
pointed by  the  reigning  SuUan,  and  who  are  generally  decrepit 
cdd  eunuchs  attached  to  the  seraglio.  The  heirs  of  the  enftpire 
iMive  an  agent  out  of  the  palace,  who  is  called  Aga^BcAa,  ^ 

*  old  lord,'  with  whom  they  correspond  when  they  wish  to  make 
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9ny  purchases,  but  this  correspondence  mast  pass  under  the 
inspection  of  the  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs.  They  receive  a 
very  moderate  income  from  the  exchequer  {Zarb-harr^^  andia 
case  of  sickness  are  attended  by  his  highness's  private  physi-: 
cian.  Though  their  female  slaves  are  chosen  from  among  the 
aged,  in  order  to  prevent  consequences^  still  cases  of  pregnancy 
occasionally  occur.  On  these  occasions,  the  Kehaya-Caditun^ 
or  directress  of  the  harem,  accompanied  by  the  midwife  and 
the  Kislar  Aga,  assist  at  the  delivery,  and  the  midwife  instantly 
seizes  the  new-bom  infant,  male  or  female,  and  strangles  it. 
The  reigning  Sultan  is  sometimes  induced  to  spare  the  females^ 
but  the  males  never ;  and  the  females  so  saved  are  not  alloiwed 
tbe  title  of  Sultanfts,  even  after  their  fathers  ascend  the  throne^ 
but  are  called  Hcoioum-'Sultanes,  or  Lady  SuUana$. 

Mustapha  HI.,  father  of  Selim,  had  a  brother  named  Bajazety 
lieir  apparent  to  the  throne,  whom  he  loved  and  esteemed  on 
account  of  his  talents,  wit,  and  extraordinary  personal  strength. 
He  often  sent  for  him  to  his  harem,  and  detained  him  during 
three  or  four  days,  consulting  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire ; 
and  when  B^^azet  was  indisposed,  Mustapha  attended  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  often  sent  the  father  of  the  Mospodar^  John  of 
Caradza,  pupil  of  Boerhaave^  to  attend  him.  One  of  Bajazet's 
female  slaves  was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  and  daring  the 
accouchement,  the  Kislar-aga^  and  the  Kehayct-Ccuiina,  were 
shut  out  of  the  apartment  by  the  prince,  who  was  aware  of  tbe 
infanticide  law.  The  only  person  admitted  was  the  midwife, 
and  Bajazet  stood  beside  her  with  a  poniard  in  his  hand, 
dedaring  that  if  she  dared  to  strangle  the  child,  her  instant 
death  was  oertsun.  He  received  tbe  living  in&nt  fi>om  tbe  mid- 
wife, gave  it  in  charge  to  his  other  female  slaves,  and  leaving  tha 
apartment,  thus  addressed  the  Kislar-aga — ^  Go,  announce  on 
my  part  to  the  Sultan  that  a  son  is  born  to  me,'  and  from  that 
moment  kept  the  child  constantly  at  his  side  to  preserve  it  from 
assassination.  On  hearing  this  circumstance  Mustapha  became 
distracted,  and  employed  every  possible  argument  to  persuade 
his  brother  to  deliver  up  the  child,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  to 
him  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Mufti ; 
but  Bajazet  was  immoveable  m  his  determination  to  spare  the 
boy.  The  Sultan,  in  despair,  went  himself  to  his  brother,  and 
threatened  to  give  orders  for  the  child's  assassination  if  it  were 
not  yielded  wulingly.  Bajazet  in  a  fury  drew  forth  his  pcyiiard, 
and  exclaimed — *  First  I  will  plunge  this  dagger  in  thy  breast, 
and^will  do  the  same  to  every  one  who  shall  attack  my  infimt^s 
life/  The  Sultan,  terrified  by  this  menace,  retired,  and  instantly 
l^egan  to  devise  means  for  his  brother's  assassination.  He  em- 
ployed ^  thousand  attempts  to  poison  him^  bat  Bajazet  was  on 
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Ilia  gaard,  though  dragging  a  miserable  existence  in  continual 
fear  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  child ;  he  was  obliged  to 
cook  his  own  food^  and  in  his-illness  he  refused  to  take  any  me- 
dicine till  his  physician  had  tasted  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  precautions  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  brother's  artifices^  who 
had  him  poisoned  by  a  lavement.  During  the  whole  of  his  ill- 
ness the  unhappy  prince  held  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  seemed 
Co  have  no  other  painful  sensation  than  that  arising  from  the 
fear  of  losing  the  object  of  his  paternal  love. 

Mnstapha^  being  attacked  by  dropsy  in  the  stomach,  fmd  feel- 
bg  the  approach  of  death,  sent  for  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the 
Mufti,  and  alleging  the  incapacity  of  his  brother  AbdouU 
Hamidy  communicated  to  them  that  he  wished  to  abdicate  in 
&VOUT  of  Selim  his  son,  then  aged  twelve  years.  He  enjoined 
them  to  make  this  proposition  to  the  members  of  the  high 
elergy,  in  order  that  the  abdication  might  receive  their  full 
assent  5  but  the  Ulemaa  answered,  that  they  could  not  infringe 
Ihe.  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  by  taking  away  the  succes* 
sion  from  the  oldest  heir,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  that 
AbdotU-Hamid^  after  having  waited  forty  years  in  the  Cafesse^ 
should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  in  favour  of  a  boy  of  twelve. 
This  forcible  reply  was  dictated  less  by  loyalty  than  by  the 
influence  which  Jlbdoul-Hamid's  party  had  already  acquired 
among  the  ulemas,  the  ministers,  and  janissaries.  Asma  SuU 
tanoy  sister  of  Mustapha,  an  intriguing  woman,  supported  the 
cause  of  her  brother  Abdoul-Hamidy  who  accordingly  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  cfeath  of  Mustapha,  which  happened  soon 
after.  The  new  Sultan  was  a  weak  voluptuary,  entirely  guided 
by  his  favourites,  who  advised  him  to  rid  himself  of  Selim. 
Accordingly  he  attempted  several  times  to  poison  the  young 
prince,  and  forbade  him  any  sort  of  correspondence  or  instruc- 
tion, so  that  when  Selim  ascended  the  throne  he  was  guilty  of 
endless  buffooneries,  and  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  were  a 
series  of  extravagance  and  folly.  His  natural  talents  were  not 
developed  for  a  long  time  after. 

On  the  death  of  Abdoul- Hamid  the  war  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  was  still  carried  on,  and  Selim,  instead  of  thinking 
how  he  might  best  prosecute  the-war  or  obtain  peace,  abandoned 
himself  to  every  dissolute  excess,  surrounded  by  thoughtless 
fcvourites,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mahmoud-Bej/j  his  tutor. 
He  traversed  the  streets  of  the  capital  from  morning  till  night, 
disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  Mahometan  sailor  with  his  legs  and 
arms  bare.  Tlie  lower  orders  of  the  Mussulmen  had  conceived 
90  great  a  contempt  for  him  that  tliey  hissed  him  whenever  he 
passed  their  shops  in  this  unseeming  costwme,  and  when  tiMy 
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ntm  him  approaching  were  wont  to  say,    ^O,  yonder  comes 
Mahtned  the  fool.*' 

Amidst  all  his  debaucheries,  Selim  had  not  lost  his  filial 
love  for  the  Sultana,  his  mother,  who  was  a  Georgian  by  birth, 
and  endowed  with  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.     A£9icted 
at  beholding  her  son's  disgraceful  conduct,  she  endeavoured^  by 
threats. and  entreaties,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  dissolute  course 
of  life ;  but  Selim,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  mother,  always  forgot 
her  prayers  and  remonstrances,   and  went  to  the   Selamlik^ 
where  he  joined  the   partners  of  his  pleasures.     His  restless 
habits  at  length  caused  ulcers  on  his  feet,  of  so  very  serious  a 
nature,  that  be  could  neither  walk  nor  stand ;  but,  in  fulfilling 
his  incUspensable  duty  of  attending  the  mosque  on  Fridays,  was 
obliged  to  be  lifted  on  horseback,  and  there  supported  by  his 
satellites.    The  Cdimakan  and  the  Mufti,  by  order  of  the  Sul- 
tana-mother, waited  on  him  during  his  iUness,  and  entreated  hiui 
to  change  his  conduct  on  recovery;  adding,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  announce  officially  that   his  subjects  had  lost   all   respect 
for  his  august  person ;  that  they  openly  murmured  and  com- 
plained of  his  conduct;  and  that  if,  on  his  restoration  to  health, 
the  former  courses  were  resumed,  they  could  not  answer  for 
the  consequences.     The  Sultana-mother  did  more ;  she  sent  a 
verbal  order  by  the  Cdimakan  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Greeks, 
named  Procopius,  commanding  him  to  assemble  round  him  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  members  of  the  synod,  and 
to  make  them  swear  secrecy  with  regard  to  what  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Porte  should  confide  to  them.    The  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusdem,  with  all  the  members  of  the 
synod,  accordingly  assembled  on  the  same   day,  with  closed 
doors,  and  were  sworn  to  keep  the  secret    The  interpreter  then 
acquainted  them  that  officers  from  the  seraglio  would  come  at 
midnight,  and  take  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  recite  prayers 
by  the  bed-side  of  a  person  dangerously  ill,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Sultana.  ^  Accordingly,  two  hours  before  midnight,  four  JBoJ* 
tadxy,  with  two  great  Canteries  and  two  caparisoned  horses 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  patriarch ;  announced  to  him  the 
order  with  which  they  were  charged ;  told  him  to  bring  with  him 
the  necessary  prayer-books,  pontifical  robes,  and  a  deacon  of  his 
order.    The  patriarch  obeyed,  and,  thus  accompanied,  went  to 
the  seraglio,  where  a  number  of  eunuchs  bearing  tapers  waited 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Kislar-aga.    They  helped  him  to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  intro- 
duced  him  into  an  ante-chamber,  where  he  was  requested  to 

•  At  the  Grand  Vitier  was  at  the  head  of  the  main  army  against  the  Russians  and 
Avstritiit,  •  pache  with  three  tails  fiUed  hit  place  at  substitute  at  Constantinople. 
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repose  while  the  Sultana  was  made  acquainted  with  hfs  arriral. 
While  he  was  thus  sitting,  several  eunuchs  stood  before  him 
with  their  arms  crossed  in  the  oriental  manner,  out  of  respect. 
A  pipe  and  coffee  were  presented  to  him,  which  the  patrmrch 
refused,  saying,  that  he  would  take  them  alter  his  function  had 
been  completed.  Shortly  after  two  black  officers  took  him 
without  his  deacon,  and  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  harem, 
where  the  Kislor-aga  was  waiting  for  him.  He  then,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Kislar^aga,  and  followed  by  the  two  eunuchs, 
one  carrying  his  pontifical  robes,  and  the  other  his  Testament, 
went  forward  into  a  vast  saloon  filled  with  female  slaves.  As 
they  drew  near  to  the  Sultan's  apartment,  the  patriarch  de- 
manded  permission  to  invest  himself  with  his  pontifical  robes, 
when  the  Kislar-aga  proposed  that  they  should  assist  him  in 
robing;  and  on  the  patriarch  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the 
female  slaves  untied  his  bundle,  took  out  the  vestments,  and 
attired  the  patriarch.  Four  of  them  then,  with  tapers  in  their 
hands,  preceded  him  into  the  chamber  of  the  Sultan,  where  he 
entered,  holding  the  gospel  in  his  hand.  The  Sultana-mother 
standing  to  receive  him,  said,  *  You  are  welcome,  my  lord  pa- 
triarch ;'  and  Selim,  reclining  on  a  sofa  covered  with  cashmere, 
saluted  him  with  a  slight  motion  of  the  head.  The  patriarch, 
after  having  recited  passages  from  the  gospel  during  a  half 
hour,  retired,  making  a  profound  reverence ;  and  as  he  left  the 
BOom  the  Sultan  said  aloud  to  his  mother,  ^  Let  honour  be  done 
to  the  patriarch.'  He  was  then  reconducted  with  the  same 
ceremony  to  the  chamber  of  the  Kislar-aga,  and  reposed  in 
the  same  apartment,  where  sherbet,  coffee,  and  a  pipe  were 
offered  to  him.  Soon  after  an  officer  entered,  and  presented 
the  patriarch  with  a  bag  of  sequins,  which  were  declined,  on 
the  plea  that  the  Christian  religion  forbade  the  acceptance  of 
money  for  performing  a  pious  function.  The  same  escort  of 
Baltadzy  that  had  conducted  the  patriarch,  attended  him  on 
his  return  ;  and  the  following  day  the  Sultana  sent  him  a  packet 
of  gold- embroidered  cloth  for  vestments,  and  fifty  pounds  of 
wax  tapers.  But  to  return  to  Selim.  Whether  by  the  couhseb 
of  bis  mother,  or  the  energetic  representations  of  the  caimahan 
and  the  mufti,  or  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  patriarch's 
presence,  he  certainly  changed  conduct  on  his  recovery,  and 
became  the  mildest  and  most  humane  of  the  Turks,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  feeble  among  the  predecessors  of  the 
reigning  Sultan.  Of  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  the  principal  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  reign,  we  shall  shortly  take 
an  opportunity  of  laying  a  full  account  before  our  readers. 
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AfigeUakmh  Sfiroglcere  tilligemed  en  kori  Lasehog,  ved  R.  K,  Rask. 

Stokholm. 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  together  with  a  short  Practioe>  by  Rr!  K«  Ra^ 

*  Stockholm. 

Ths  author  of  this  excellent  work,  Professor  Rask,  is  already  very 
wdl  known  to  the  British  literary  public*  His  name  has  been  men* 
tioned  [with  deserved  commendations  in  more  than  one  of  our  'periodical 
publications.  That  he  is  a  linguist — in  all  probability,  the  most  eminent  of 
nis  day — is  known  to  every  one  who  knows  his  name ;  that  he  travelled 
over  Russia  and  the  Great  Tartary  to  Persia,  and  from  thence  to  India,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  acquired  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Pali  language  and  literature  than  most  of  his  predecessors, 
and  whence  he  brought  a  very  considerable,  and,  in  Europe,  unrivalled, 
collection  of  Pali  MSS.,  are  also  facts  of  notoriety :  for  while  he  was  on 
ttiis  long  and  toilsome  literary  journey,  his  progress  was  reported  from  time 
to  time  m  the  leading  journals  of  Europe. 

We  apprehend  that  some  ampler  information  concerning  the  life  of  such  a 
man  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Foreign  Review,  though 
we  lament  that  want  of  room  does  not  allow  ua  to  grSify  their  wish  at 
present; — ^this  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion,  when  it  will 
appear  that  this  gentleman  is  as  amiable  in  private  life,  as  he  is  distin- 
guished in  that  world  of  letters  of  which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  six  grammars  which  Mr.  Rask  has  already 
published.  His  first  work  was  an  Icelandic  Granunar,  of  which  he  gave  an 
improved  edition  in  Swedish,  Stockholm,  1817.  The  same  year  he  pimlished 
this  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  and  since  then  he  has,  at  different  periods, 
given  to  the  world  a  Frisian,  a  Spanish,  and  ItaUan  Grammar.  Beside  these, 
we  have  by  him  three  several  works  and  tracts,  relative  to  Norttiem  and 
Oriental  philology :  of  these  comprehensive  and  philosqphical  views,  deep 
research,  love  offruth,  exemption  from  partiality,  and  systematical  arrange** 
inent  are  the  leading  characteristics. 

What  renders  Mr.  Rask  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  a  grammar  well,  is 
Us  systematic  knowledge  of  so  many  tongues.  This  extensive  and,  as  we 
think,  unparalleled  knowledge  of  what  we  will  term  philological  faeU^ 
which  he,  for  his  own  use,  has  so  well  arranged  in  his  memory,  has  given 
Mr.  Rask  such  a  clear  msight  into  the  natural  laws  oflangtuigeand  ipeeoh  in 

feneral,  that  scarcely  any  man  before  him  has  enjoyed  it  m  an  equal  dcjgree. 
^or  even  omr  own  Sir  William  Jones,  though  the  most  eminent  linguist  of 
his.  day,  was  not  master  of  so  many  tongues  as  Mr.  Rask.  Now,  it  is  tha 
professed  end  of  Mr.  Rask^s  endeavours  to  impart  this  knowledse,  which 
he  has  thus  acquired,  to  every  philological  student,  and  to  bring  them  upon 
an  easi^  method  of  acquirinff  knowledge  of  tongues  than  hitherto  has  been 
practised.    In  this  we  tnink  he  has  been  successful. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  has  the  same  principal  divisions  which  Mr. 
gask  follows  in  all  his  works  of  a  similar  nature— 1st,  on  Letters ;  Hd,  oft 
Forms ;  3d,  ;Laws  for  the  Formation  of  Words;  4th,  on  Composition,  (or 

*  We  Jttve  already  spoken  of  this  gentleman  ia  another  page  of  this  number  of  our 
joonaL  ' 
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iyftUn  0  5tti»  OH  Metre.  Here  is  Bkewise  an  Appendix  on  DialeeCs.  Tha 
first  and  seeond  divisions  comprise  what  most  unphilosophically  has  beea 
termed  the  etjmobgical  part  of  grammar,  and  whioti  b  treated  after  a  Teir 
original  and  yet  very  perspicuous  plan ;  the  third  division  is  highly  useftil, 
showing  how  words  are  formed  by  ptYe/omuUive  or  afformative  particles, 
w  hf  composition.  This  chapter  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Rask,  and  of  very 
great  moment  to  the  learner ;  for,  glancing  here  over  a  few  pages,  he  gets 
the  Jfey  to  a  vast  number  of  words,  and  is  enabled  to  use  the  Dictionary 
with  better  success.  The  fourth  division  only  points  out  the  peculiarities  of 
Anglo-Saxon  compositian.  This  chapter,  though  not  the  least  elaborate,  is 
of  course  least  perfect  in  the  book,  for  the  Demostheneses,  Ciceros,  Gibbons, 
and  Addisons  are  rather  scarce  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved  of  it,  the  most  eminent  indivi- 
dual in  Anglo-Saxon  composition  was  King  Alhred. 

Mr.  Rask  has,  for  the  inelegant  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  substituted  the 
plain  Latin,  and  for  this  he  has  the  following  very  satisfactory  apology. 
'  While  only  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  characters  in  then*  form  deviate 
from  the  La[tin,  of  which  they  as  well  as  the  Gothic  (or  Danish)  are  a  varia- 
tion, or  what  we  may  call  a  peculiar  writing  hand  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  I 
have  not  scrupled  to  exchange  them  for  those  now  in  use  in  the  following 
work,  D  and  b  have  I  only  retained,  as  they  have  a  peculiar  sound,  for  which 
the  Latin  alphabet  has  no  appropriate  character.  The  orthography  I  have 
in  no  manner  altered,  but  only,  from  among  many  vafz^ue  and  inconstant 
spelling,  I  have  taken  the  lifclerty  to  chuse  the  one  which  appeared  most 
congenial  to  the  language,  or  other  cognate  dialects.*   p.  1. 

We  vrish  that  every  editor  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  booJc  would  follow  Mr. 
Rask's  example  in  this  instance :  not  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  character 
creates  any  difficulty  for  the  learner — a  quarter  of  an  hour's  application  will 
render  any  man  perfect  master  of  the  letters — but  on  account  of  their  in- 
el^^fance  and  affected  appearance.  The  Latin  character,  with  the  exception 
of  Grermany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia,  is  now  used  in  all  European 
countries,  and  ousht  never  to  be  exchanged,  without  absolute  necessity,  for 
whimsical  monkish  characters  from  the  middle  ages.  The  monks  were  the 
copiers  of  every  old  book  we  now  have,  and  were  unquestionably  glad  of 
this  occupation  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  an  otherwise  idle  life ;  and  that 
their  mind  might  not  be  totally  without  employment  in  this  somewhat  too 
umform  occupation— particularly  when  they  copied  what  they  did  not  un-i 
derstand,  as  no  doubt  sometimes  was  the  case — they  amused  themselves  l^ 
disfiguring  the  Latin  letters ;  and  in  this  caricaturing  of  the  Roman  al-* 

Shabet,  the  leading  fashions  were  as  many  as  there  were  countries  where 
[lis  was  practised  by  churchmen :  thus  what  has  been  called  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chu'acter,  is  the  English  fashion,  or  the  manner  of  English  friars,  of 
writing  Latin  leUers  affectedly,  and  was  not  only  employed  by  them  in  ver- 
naciAar  writings,  but  whatever  they  wrote  or  copied  in  Latin  was  written 
in  the  same  character ;  nay  more,  even  Greek  has  been  found  written  after 
the  same  fashion ;  moreover,  the  printed  Anglo-Saxon  character  now  in 
use  does  not  completely  resemble  any  Anglo-Ssucon  MS.  we  have  seen, 
and  is  an  invention  hardly  two  centuries  old. 

A  question  which  many  would  think  both  an  unprofitable  and  hopeless 
ooa  is  that  of  the  An^o-Saxon  pronunciation.  It  is  a  pedantical  can^  Uiat 
men  may  become  quite  perfect  scholars  in  a  language  without  knowing  its 
pronunciation :  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deny  that  enough  may  be  acquired 
for  the  superficial  pedanVs  use  without  it,  but  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  for 
the  philosopher,  to  whom  accent  and  pronunciations  appear  highly  cha- 
racteristic Kottsseau  said»  that  the  accent  was  the  soul  of  the  language,  u  $> 
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at  least  ito  better  half,  to  which  we  must  subscribe:  we,  therefore,  thuik  it 
meritorious  of  Mr.  Rask  to  have  settled  even  this  point ;  this  he  has  effected 
by  means  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Icelandic.  The  pronundatioo 
of  this  tongue  has  ostensibly  remained  unaltered  in  all  essentials  for  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  years ;  and  in  Icelandic  authors,  Ang^o- Saxon  names 
and  other  words  occur,  which  sufficiently  show  the  pronunciation  of  singie 
letters,  from  which  we  can  gather  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  alphabet 
Mr.  Rask  has  also  introduced  another  and  more  scientifical  arrangement 
of  the  cases  than  hitherto  has  been  used  in  European  grammars,  though 
with  the  learned  in  Asia  it  is  quite  conunon ;  instead  of 

Nominative,         he  has         Nominative, 
Grenitive,  Vocative, 

Dative,  Accusative, 

Accusative,  Dative, 

Vocative,  Grenitive. 

Ablative, 
This  arrangement  he  prefers,  because  it  places  together  those  cases  which 
are  nearest  related  both  in  the  notion  whicli  they  convey,  and  also  in  form 
and  sound.  He  also  finds  that,  both  in  European  and  Asiatic  tongues,  the 
succession  of  derivation  follows  this  arrangement  This  is  an  improvement, 
&>r  it  assists  the  memory,  as  memory  more  easily  retains  what  is  reasonaUe 
than  what  is  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

Even  this  order  would  be  the  most  natural  in  Gredc  and  Latin.  De- 
clining thus : 

S.  N.  Mensa  and  S.  N.  Ttfui. 

V.  Menta  V.  T^n. 

A.  Meusam  A.  Tiftw 

D.  Mense  D.  Tif^n. 

G.  Mensse  O.  Ttfuis. 

;    PI.  N.  MenssB  PL  N.  Tifuu. 

V.  Menw  ;  V.  Ttfuu. 

A.  Mcnsai  A.  T/^M«f. 

D.  MeDsis  D.  Ti/uuf. 

G.  Mensanim  O.  Ttftmv. 

is  certainly  more  analogous  to  nature,  more  logical,  and  more  munmatica!, 
than  the  usual  mode  which,  by  blind  deference  to  the  ancients,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  our  schools :  the  same  ^)plie8  to  Grerman,  Danish,  Slavonic,  and 
all  other  languages.  In  Grerman,  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  right  way  of  de- 
clining: 

S.  N.  Mann.  PL  N.  Manner.  In  logical  respect  the  rule  is 

V.  Mann.  V.  Manner.        constant,  certain,  and  unalterable, 

A.  Mann.  A.  Manner.        and  that  is  the  weightiest  point  in 

D.  Manne.  D.  Mannem.     this  matter ;  and  in  respect  of  the 

G.  Mannes.  G.  Manner.        form  of  the  terminations  we  shall 

at  least  find  that  the  genitive  com- 
monly is  the  most  deviating  firom 
the  original  form  of  the  word. 
From  Mr.  Rask's  preface,  which  contains  his  views  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  with  other  tongues,  and  likewise  a  short  sketch  of  its  his- 
tory, we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

*  Whether  we  consider  the  language  itself,  or  its  literature,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  ranks  far  below  the  language  of  Scandinavia,  as  much  in  internal 
perfection,  as  in  interest  and  importance,  at  least  as  far  as  Scandinaviaas 
are  concerned.  Although  of  kindred  origin,  it  belongs  to  a  distinct  family 
of  ^nguages,  vis.  the  Germamc;  its  structure  is  simpler,  it  has  fewer  in- 
flexions, and  thus  ai^pears  to  be  a  more  modem,  or  at  least  more  mixed  and 
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less  primitive  lanaruafi^,  by  which  its  philological  interest  is  considevabfy 
lowered.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  we  would  also  look  in  vain  for  an 
Edda^  a  Nidla,  a  Heinukringla^  and  a  KAngs  Skufgn6  ;*  instead  of  these 
we  chieijr  find  translations  m>m  the  Latin  Chronicles,  Catholic  Sermons, 
and  Tracts  on  subjects  which,  in  oiur  a^,  have  lost  their  interest.  Neither 
is  the  style  of  these  works  very)  attractive,  as  almost  all  of  them  i^pear  to 
be  as  deficient  in  point  of  taste  as  in  peculiar  character. 

'  Notwithstanding  this,  the  language,  probably  of  all  Grermanic  tongues,  is 
tiie  most  important  for  us  (Danes) ;  partly,  because  some  of  our  ancestors 
considered  it  as  the  source  of  the  modem  Scandinavian  tongues,  at  least  of 
modem  Danish ;  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  a  necessary  consequence 
that  it  also  were  the  parent  to  modem  Norse,  which  is  the  same,  and  to 
Swedish,  which  resembles  it  so  very  much,  that,  both  written  and  spoken,  it 
is  easily  understood  by  Danes  as  well  as  by  Norwegians.  A  language 
which,  by  men  of  great  learning,  has  been  considered  as  the  root  of  our 
mother-tongue,  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  any  Dane,  or  Swede,  who 
aspires  to  a  solid  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue :  it  is  also,  of  all  Germanic 
languages,  nearest  to  us,  as  it  is  evident  firom  history  that  the  Angles  lived 
in  ue  southern  part  of  Sleswic  and  in  Uolstein ;  and  the  Saxons,  who  vnth 
them  emigrated  to  England,  were  their  nearest  neighbours.  Further,  we 
ha¥e  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  an  earherperiod,  and  part  of  it  even 
from  a  much  earlier,  than  the  Icelandict  We  thus  remount  by  several 
degrees  into  time  past,  and  we  reach  here  an  agreeable  diversory  in  our 
search  after  the  origin  of  our  nation  and  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hte- 
rature,  too,  though  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  ancient  Danish,  (Ice- 
landic,) is  for  us  of  high  importance :  its  copiousness  enables  us,  at  least, 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  both  in  respect  of  its 
structure  and  store  of  words ;  and,  as  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  juds;e  of^  and 
make  use  of,  what  we  merely  know  by  halves,  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
rreat  advantage  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  possesses  over  otlier  old  Grermanic 
knguages — ^the  Frisian,  the  Lower  Rhine  language,  the  Frankish,  the  Alle- 
maxmic,  and  Moesogothic.  All  these  we  merely  know  from  very  small  single 
volumes,  or  even  from  mere  fragments ;  we  can  hardly,  from  any  of  them, 
form  a  complete  grammar,  and  much  less  a  dictionary ;  only  by  a  very 
laborious  research  and  comparison,  and  collection  of  small  fragments,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  some  conclusions  about  their  construction,  their  poetry, 
and  so  forth,  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  only  old  Germanic  tongue  which  we 
may  say  we  possess  entire ;  and  thus  it  is  of  great  moment  to  us  for  gram- 
matical purposes,  but  particularly  for  lexicography.  This  circubstance, 
however,  renders  it  still  more  indispensable  to  the  Germans ;  for  them  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  almost  what  Icelandic  is  to  Scandinavians :  yet  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Dutch  or  Grerman,  properly  speaking,  are  descended  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  it  is  of  great  moment  to  the  Germans,  because  the 
Frisian,  and  tiie  other  ancient,  though  extinct,  languages,  from  which  the 
German  is  derived,  are  only  preserved  in  such  small  fragments,  that  they 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  illustrated  and  explained  through  the  An^lo- 
Saxon :  all  information  must  be  gathered  from  it,  where  the  other  ancient 
tongues  entirely  fail  to  satisfy  the  inquirer ;  for  the  Icelandic  is  more  remote 

*  *  The  JStlda  is  now  well  known :  Ni^a  is  a  historical  Saga,  which  gives  an  accoont  of 
feuds  between  several  families  in  Iceland ;  it  is  particularly  admired  for  its  classical 
elegance  of  style :  Heimsirinffla  is  Snorri  Stuluson's  History  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  i 
and  K6t^  Simggtid,  or  the  King's  Mirror,  is  a  kind  of  an  ethico-political  work,  attri« 
bated  to  king  Suerrir,  of  Norway,  who  reigned  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
f  This,  no  doubt,  is  meant  with  ezceptioii  of  the  old  Edda  songs. 
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ftom  iht  Germans,  though  in  every  case  of  quite  as  great  an  importance  to 
them  as  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  Scandinavians.  But  for  the  English  philologist, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  being  the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  is  of  the  highest 
moment :  to  him  it  is  completely  what  Icelandic  is  to  us,  and  Latin  to  the 
Italian.  No  doubt,  besides,  there  are  many  foreign  elements  m  the  English, 
particularly  borrowed  from  the  French  and  the  Latin ;  but  these  tongues 
are  well  known,  and  the  origin  of  the  words  derived  from  them  is  easily 
found :  the  main  stock  of  the  language  takes  its  origin  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  is,  from  that  language  alone,  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  to  oe  explained,  although  Icelandic  and  the  German  lan^  ages 
be  also  of  some  importance  for  the  same  purpose.  This  the  celebrated 
English  lexicographer,  Samuel  Johnson,  perceived,  and  therefore  attempted 
to  trace  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  generally  speaking,  the  Gothic  origin  of  the 
Gothic  branch  of  the  language.  Jacob  Serenius  has  also,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  English- Swedish  Dictionary,  in  Latin  notes,  explained  the 
derivation  of  some  English  words  from  the  Gothic  languages  ;  but,  as  his 
own  knowledge  of  these  has  been  very  limited,  his  explanations  are  bor* 
rbwed^t  second  or  third  hand,  and  therefore  sometimes  false,  and  seldom 
to  be  relied  upon.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  also,  in  his  great  Dictionary  o!  the 
Scottish  language,  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  Gothic  dialects  in 
tradng  the  roots  of  the  Scottish  idiom;  but  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
Mthato  been  so  little  and  so  unsatisfactorily  cultivated,  it  still  {>roiiiises  a 
rich  harvest  both  to  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  Still,  even  in  respect 
to  its  contents,  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  of  considerable  interest  on 
more  than  one  account ;  its  many  old  laws  throw  much  hght  on  the  ancient 
laws  of  German  and  northern  nations,  as  well  as  on  their  manners  and  civil 
institutions.  The  old  annals  and  genealogies  are  sources  of  great  moment  to 
the  historyof  the  people  of  Lower  Germany,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  nortbem 
nations.  The  numerous  deeds  and  documents  explain  many  parts  of  English 
history.  Nay,  even  the  theological  remains,  as  they  show  the  customs  and 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Church,  are  not  devoid  of  interest  for  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  for  the  modem  English  and  Scottish  church ;  bs  also  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translations  of  the  Bible  may  be  useful  for  Biblical  criticism.  Still 
the  poetical  pieces  excel  all  the  rest  in  point  of  interest,  particularly  the  great 
An^o-Saxon  Poem  in  forty-three  cantos,  which  Mr.  Councillor  ThorkeUin 
has  edited,  (Copenhagen,  1815,)  which  he  very  properly,  after  its  com- 
mencement, has  called  Scyldingis,  i.  e.  the  Poem  of  the  Sfgoldungs,  This, 
we  should  think,  is  the  only  piece  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  which  is  of 
talue,  both  on  account  of  matter  and  form  at  once,  especially  for  Scandina- 
vians, as  the  hero  is  a  Swede,  or  a  Goth,  and  the  scene  of  action  lies  in 
Denmark. 

*  The  language  would,  however,  have  the  most  valid  claim  on  our  attention, 
if  it  were  the  real  source  of  our  present  language ;  it  is  therefore  unavoidable 
here  to  inquire  into  this  controversial  point.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  well 
known  that  nations  bring  their  own  language  with  them  from  those  places 
whence  they  emigrate ;  thus,  the  Phoenicians  brought  their  own  tongue 
with  them  to  Africa,  the  Greeks  theirs  to  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavians 
the  old  Danish  tongue  to  Iceland ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  our  ancestors 
having  emigrated  from  England  to  our  present  habitations ;  on  the  contraiy, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  inhabited  lol^ 
before  the  Anglo  -Saxon  emigrated  to  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  first,  after  this 
emigration,  that  they  coales^  into  one  nation,  speaking  a  peculiar  language. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  easily  conceived  on  what  historical  ground  we  could  derive 
our  language  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  never  was  spoken  out  of  l^ng" 
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land.*  The  An|:lo-Saxons  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  infotm  us  that  they 
remoTed  from  the  southern  partsl  of  Jutland,  and  those  parts  of  Germany 
which  Me  nearest  that  countiy,  from  which  we  might  with  better  reason  infer 
the  convene  of  the  former  hypothesis,  and  say,  that  the  Anglo-Saxoa  was 
derived  from  ancient  Danish ;  which,  however,  nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever 
asserted,  and  which,  indeed,  would  be  sufficiently  absurd  and  incorrect ;  for 
those  who  emigrated  were  not  Danes,  but  their  neighbours,  and  the  language 
which  they  carried  vrith  them  was  consequently  not  Danish,  but  their  own 
Qenatam  tongue,  which  certainly  bore  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  Damstu 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  certam  that  the  emigrating  Anglo-Saxons  con* 
sisted  of  three  different  Gothic  tribes — viz.  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutianders« 
Whether  the  Saxons  or  the  Angles  were  most  niunerous  is  uncertain  ;  the 
Angles  at  last  conquered  a  larger  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  was 
named  after  them  ;  and  probably  they  were  also  first  called  into  the  country 
by  the  Britons ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  both  by  Wdsh  and  Highland  Bri- 
tons (both  in  the  Gaelic  and  Kumraic  dialect  of  the  Keltic)  Englishmen  are 
called  SaSLons,  (Sassenach^)  not  Angles  or  Englishmen ;  the  Saxons  also 
founded  theii^  kingdoms  in  England.  But  whether  the  Saxons  or  the 
An^es  were  most  numerous,  cerUinly  the  Jutlanders  were  made  the  smallest 
number.  This  is  evident  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles^ 
where  we  read : — 

"  Of  Jotmn  comon  CantvAre  and  "From  the  Jutlanders  are  descended 
"TOitvare,  feet  is  seo  vomn  >e  nu  the  men  of  Kent  and  of  Wight— that 
eaidab  on  Viht,  and  y«i  cynn  on  is,  that  tribe  which  now  is  settled  on 
Vest-Sexnn,  be  man-gyt  hst  Jutna-  Wight  —  likewise  that  tribe  of  the 
CTun.  Of  Eald-Seaxum  comon  East-  West- Saxons,  which  still  is  called  the 
Sexa  snd  Sub-Sexa  and  Yest-Sexa.  Jutland  tribe.  From  the  Old  Saxons 
Of  An^e  comon  (se  6  sibban  stod  the  East-Saxons  take  their  origin, 
yestig  oetvix  Jutum  and  Seaxum)  and  the  Soutli-Saxons,  and  WestK 
East' Angle,  Middel-Angla,  Mearca,  Saxons.  From  the  Angles,  (whose 
and  ealle  Norbymbra."  [original]  country  ever  anerwas  a  de- 

sert between  the  Jutlanders  and  the 
Saxons,)  came  the  East^Angles, 
Middle- Angles,  Mercians,  and  all  the 
Northumbrians.'' 
^*  •  Thus  the  Jutlanders  made  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  the  emigrants, 
and  even  these  lived  dispersed  in  three  distant  quarters  of  the  country ;  a  new 
ailment  to  show  how  small  a  part  of  the  language  we  can  ascribe  to  our- 
selves. Bnt  as  to  the  Angles,  whether  we  consider  them  as  Scandinavians 
or  as  Germans,  from  them  we  would  only  infer,  that  Danish  was  imported 
into,  and  mingled  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  the  converse,  as  they  never 
Prtumed ;  nor  could  the  Danes  have  any  commerce,  or  live  in  amy  society^ 
with  any  remaining  tribes  of  them,  after  their  emigration,  for  none  remained. 
The  Chronicle  says,  expressly,  that  they  left  the  country  so  entirely,  that» 
alter  th^  emigration,  there  was  a  waste  between  Jutlanders  and  Saxons. 
ITiat  the  Saxons  were  Germans,  and  not  Scandinavians,  is,  from  their  whole 
histoiy,  the  situation  of  their  territory,  and  the  accounts  of  King  Alfred  and 
other  Anglo-Saxons,  an  evident  fact  Thus  Danish  can  in  no  manner  be 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  emigrated  Saxons.' 

*  II  raigh^  perhaps,  be  doubtful  whether  An^lo- Saxon  was  not  spoken  by  the  Angles 
in  tiieir  original  native  country  before  their  emigration ;  even  the  author's  own  former 
assertion  seems  to  favour  this  supposition ;  but  we  must  confess^  that  whether  it  were  so 
•r  Dot.  his  deduction  is  in  nowise  affected. 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  Danish  cannot  either  be  derived 
from  the  old  Saxon  tons:ue  prior  to  the  emig:ration,  as  there  exists  no  record, 
or  even  a  vestige  of  a  tradition,  of  any  Saxon  invasion  in  Denmark ;  then  he 
Tety  satisfectonly  demonstrates,  from  the  roots,  form,  and  structure  of  the 
languages  themselves,  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  Germanic  tongue,  but  that 
Danish  is  derived  from  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  which  is  identical  with 
the  Icelandic. 

The  following  roots  show  clearly  the  affinity  between  all  foiu-,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  nearer  relationship  between  German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  also 
between  Danish  and  Icelandic,  than  that  which  exists  between  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon : 

Scandinavian. 


Germanic. 
German.      Anglo-Saxon, 
Fif 

Lybban 
Drincan 
Feng 


Fiinf 

Leben 

Trinken 

Fing 

Licht 

Leicht 

Recht 

G^froren 

(Gewesen) 

Wolte 


Leoht 

Leoht 

Riht 

Gefroren 

Vesan 

Volde 


Danish. 
Fem 
Leve 
Drikke 
Fik 
Lys 
Let 
Ret 

Frossen 
Vfiere 
Vilde 


Icelandic 

Fimm 

Lifa 

Drecka 

F^ck 

Lios  (lumen) 

L^ttr  (levis) 

R^th- 

Frosinn 

Vera 

Vildi 


English. 

Five 

Live 

Drink 

Got 

Light 

Light 

Right 

Frozen 

Be 

Would 


And  where  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  roots  differ,  the  German  resemble 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  Danish  resemble  the  Icelandic. 

Germanic.  Scandinavian.  English. 


German. 
Geist 
Fleisch 
Alt 

Genug 
Schlafen 
Griissen 
Machen 
Thun 
Gebuhrt 
Durch 
Zwischeo 


Anglo-Saxon. 
Grast 
Flesc 
Eald 
Genoh 
Slapan 
Gr^tan 
Macian 
Don 
Gebyrab 
Purh 
Betvux 


Danish. 

Aand 

Kj6d  (huld) 

Gammel 

Nok 

Sove 

HUse 

GiiJre 

Id 

B6r 

I  giennem 

I  mellum 


Icelandic. 

Andi 

Ki6t  (hold) 

Gamall 

Nogr 

Sofa 

Heilsa 

Giora 

Idja 

Byijar 

I  g^ffnum 

I  mmum 


Spirit 

Flesh 

Old 

Enough 

Sleep 

Great 

Make 

Do 

Ought  to  do 

Through 

Betwixt 


This  part  of  Mr.  Rask's  deductions  is  certainly  most  conclusive,  indeed,  to 
our  mind,  entirety  satisfactory.  He  shows,  from  several  ancient  monumentji, 
and  particiilarly  from  ancient  Danish  and  Swedish  laws,  the  identity  l)etween 
the  old  Danish,  or  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  and  the  Icelandic.  He  points 
out  the  gross  mistakes  of  Mr.  Riihs,  of  Berlin,  respecting  the  Danish  and 
the  Icelandic,  then  returns  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  shows  its  close  affinity 
to  the  other  old  Germanic  dialects  ;  the  Frisian,  the  Lower  Rhine  language, 
the  Frankish,  the  Allemannik,  and  Moesogothic.  The  degree  of  relationship 
follows  the  order  which  we  here  have  observed,  so  that,  of  the  old  Germanic 
languages,  tiie  Frisian  is  the  nearest,  and  the  Moesogothic  the  most  distantly 
relied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
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Henri^  Harpesiran  Dismke  Ltcgebog.  Henry  Harpenstreng^s  Danish 
Medical  Manual  from  the  I3th  Century ;  translated  by  C.  Molbech. 
Copenhagen.    1826. 

PaoFB«OR  MoLBKCH,  principal  secretary  of  the  royal  library  of  Copen- 
nagai,  had  obtained  the  applause  of  all  lovers  of  the  northern  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  by  his  edition  of  the  Rhyme  Chronicles,  in  1825  ;  and 
antiquanans  are  further  indebted  to  him  for  the  care  with  which  he  has 
edited  the  hitherto  unknown  manuscripts  of  the  tWrteenth  century.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  hope  for  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  m  the  middle  ages,  yet  every  attempt  at  its  illustration  must  prove 
iustly  interesting;  and  the  treatise,  edited  by  Mr.  Molbech,  is  almost  the 
only  rehc  of  the  ancient  northern  medicinal  system  preserved  in  the  primi- 
bve  language.  The  author  is  historically  known  as  Henrik  Harpestraeng, 
canon  of  Roskild,  and  practbing  physician  durinir  the  reiims  of  Canute  and 
VaWemar  the  Second.  -e  ^ 

Medical  knowledge  seems  to  have  increased  very  considerably  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  ecclesiastics  ly  the  founda- 
tion of  universities  in  Europe.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  the  monastic  schools,— for  instance,  that  of  Salerno,  where,  down  to  the 
14th  cenhiry,  physicians,  corporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively formed.  The  most  renowned  among  those  of  the  northern  countries 
who  have  reached  posterity  is  Henrik  HarpestraBng.  His  work  is  divided 
mto  three  parts,  tlie  first  containing  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
names  of  plants,  with  accounts  of  their  officinal  qualities,  called  •  Yrte 
Book,  HerbaL*  We  will  here  give  a  curious  specimen  of  the  author's  know- 
ledge of  the  medical  properties  of  the  lily.  *  Lilium  is  lily.  Pound  lilv-root 
with  oil  of  olive,  then  it  will  do  good  to  that  which  is  burnt  by  fire.  Pound 
lily-leav€»,  then  they  are  good  against  the  bite  of  serpents,  and  for  the  liven 
Pound  lily-root  and  boil  it  in  wine,  and  lay  it  on  the  bad  nails  of  the  foot 
three  days,  it  will  do  well.  Boil  it  in  oil,  or  swine  grease  and  butter,  and 
lay  it  on  that  which  is  burnt,  and  where  no  hair  ^ows,  then  it  is  good  for 
that.  Drink  lily  with  wine,  then  it  purifies  the  injured  blood  of  the  human 
body,  and  cures  the  spleen.  Mix  jmce  of  lily-leaves  with  honey  and  vinegar, 
then  it  is  good  for  the  sinews  which  are  injured ;  and  then  five  ounces  must 
be  of  the  juice,  and  two  of  honey  and  vinegar.  It  cures  also  dry  wounds 
and  old  scars,'  &c.  &c. 

This  curious  herbal  seems  to  be  a  translation,  or  at  all  events  an  am- 
plification, of  a  poem  of  Emilius  Macer,  (who  lived  in  the  10th  century), 
•  De  Herbarum  Virtutibus,'  of  which  we  have  an  octavo  edition  by  E.  Pictor 
Villangan,  Basil,  1558.  The  second  division  of  the  work  consists  of  an 
extract  from  a  Latin  poem  of  the  middle  ages, '  Eracis  carmen  de  gemmis,* 
and  treats  of  the  sorts,  colours,  and  qudities  of  gems,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

The  third  division  consists  of  receipts  for  the  '  Ars  culinaria,'  which  we 
think  would  not  satisfy  the  calls  of  modem  gastronomy. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  interest  the  general  reader,  more  by  its  pecu- 
culiarities  of  language  and  style,  than  any  practical  information  it  contains. 
It  aflPords  an  additional  proof  that  the  Danish  language  began  to  assume  its 
present  grammatical  form  as  early  as  the  12th  century,  when  it  deviates 
from  the  Icelandic. 
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SyUoge  Eptgrammatum  Grcecorum  &t  Marmorihus  et  Libris  coUegit  et 
illtutravit  P.  Th,  IVelcker,  Editio  altera  Recognita  et  aucta*  Adfjecta 
eit  tabula  lithogrophica,    Bonnae. 

This  syUoge  contains  the  epigrammata,  which  were  published  by  Prot 
W.  in  two  programmes  some  years  ago,  together  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  others,  partly  Wtherto  unpublished,  partly  scattered  in  travels,  jour- 
nals, and  perio(ucals.  In  an  Eptstola  ad  F.  Jacobsium,  the  editor  states  the 
principles  which  have  guided  nim  in  the  classification  of  the  inscriptions ; 
they  are  divided  into  tt^ee  classes :  1.  Epigrammata  Sepulcralia.  2.  Epig. 
Am^fifimri»d.  3.  Epig.  Promiscua.  Each  class  is  subdivided  again  into  Insc. 
ex  Marmonbus,  and  Insc.  ex  libris  editis.  Valuable  critical  remarks  have 
been  communicated  to  the  editor  by  Niebuhr,  who  published  himself,  whilst 
at  Rome,  the  Inscriptiones  Nubienses ;  by  Osann,  and  Letronne,  who  sent  him 
two  inedited  inscriptions ;  and  by  E,  Oerhard,  who,  besides  recopying  more  cor- 
rectly several  inscriptions  at  Rome,  communicated  also  various  others  which 
have  never  been  puolished  before.  The  greater  number  of  the  inscriptions  of 
this  ^lloge,  it  is  true,  maybe  (bund  among  the  mscrmtions  of  Gruter,  Reine- 
sius,  Gudius  Hessel,  in  the  Museum  Veron.,  or  Boeckh's  Corp.  Insc.,  but  the 
critical  notes  and  comments  render  this  collection  hi^y  valuable.  We  refer 
particularly  to  epig.  23,  24,  where  the  different  opinions  of  the  ancients  are 
given  concerning  uie places  where  the  souls  go  after  death;  ep.  47  treats 
of  the  f*4f»fijx»*  in  Greece ;  very  good  remarks  are  also  added  to  ep.  1 01 ,  on 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  animals  on  ^e  cippi :  thus,  a  dog  was  seen  on 
the  monument  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  a  lion  on  mat  of  Leonidas,  a  lioness  on 
that  of  Lesma,  a  heifer  on  that  of  Damalis  0»f**^*()»  &c.  In  Ep.  165,  Mer- 
cuiy  »ft9fi^9f,  is  brought  into  connection  with  a  custom  at  Tanagra,  (Pans. 
IX.  22,  2),  where  the  handsomest  'ephebus  used  to  carry  a  limib  on  his 
shoulders  at  a  procession  round  ttie  walls  of  the  town.  The  epig.  183  treats 
of  an  unknown  fable,  viz.  that  Rhea  brought  Jupiter  into  the  world  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Peigamus,  in  presence  of  the  Cabin,  the  sons  of  heaven ; 
which  explains  how  Peigamus  was  especially  sacred  to  the  Cabiri.  Paus. 
I.  4,  6. 

A  number  of  archaeological  points  are  very  ingeniously  illustrated  and 
commented  upon  by  the  editor,  which  gives  an  additional  intwest  to  his 
83rlloge.  His  critical  remarks  deserve  no  less  commendation.  We  be^ 
however,  to  make  a  few  suggestions ;  instead  of  rQi  fi^  wi^n^f  we  read 
•Wit ;  the  editor  ought  to  have  given  instances  where  vnuf  is  applied  to 
jj^;  epig.  46  Ifim^  Tm  flp5r«  is  evidently  a  false  reading.  We  will  insert 
»ne  two  first  lines  of  the  epig.  to  let  our  readers  judge : 


Welcker  translates  thus :  Horum  qus  hie  vides  (sepulcri  et  mortis)  unicm- 
que  venit  dies.  We  do  not  see  how  rSt  can  be  referred  to  sepulcrum  iti 
mors,  whilst  the  epig.  speaks  only  of  sepulcrum  («•«/««).•    The  conjecture  ot 


one  near  Corinth.     In  noticing  the  authors  who  treat  of  the  singular  fable 
of  Calchas  and  Mopsus,  he  has  forgotten  the  Scholiast  ad  Dionys.  Peri^. 

•  Th«  tomb  was  visible  enough,  but  where  was  death  to  be  seen  ?    The  words  #iyc« 
U^ft  do  not  admit  of  a  metaphorical  sense. 
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p.  341,  ed.  Bernliurdjr.  '  The  lithogru^  ptixA  givM  a  factimile  of  a 
euriouf  sepulchral  monument,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  found  at  Creveld, 
near  Cologne,  whieh  is  now  in  the  library  at  Bonn. 

Corffui  SmpioTum  MHoria  ByMoniina.    Edit.  NiebufariL    Pars.  XX. 
Joatmis  Cantacuzmi  Eximperatori$  hittoriarum  Libri  IV.     Ora$ee  a 
,  Laime,    Cura  L.  Schopeni.    Volumen  I.    Bonnae,  1828. 

Vr  may  be  seen  from  Hammer' t  excellent  History  qf  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
how  important  the  work  of  the  Exnperor  Cantacuzene  is  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Paris  edition  of  1645,  vol.  iii.  fob  wag 
printed  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  celebrated  chancellor  Seguier^ 
and  the  jeeuit  Jacobus  Pontanus  made  his  Latin  translation  from  a  manu- 
script extant  at  that  time  in  Bavaria.  It  was  published,  in  1 603,  at  Ingolstadt^ 
This  translation  has  enabled  the  present  editor  to  restore  the  true  reading  'm 
several  places.  Gibbon  says  of  the  Emperor  Cantacuzene,  ch.  63 : '  The  name 
and  situation  of  the  Emperor  John  Cantacuzene  might  inspire  the  most  lively 
curiosity.  His  memorials  of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the  youn^ 
Andromcut  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  observed  that,  nke 
Moses  and  Ceesar,  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  de* 
scribes.  But  in  this  eloc[uent  work  we  should  vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  an 
hero  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in  a  cloister,  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  the 
world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apology,  of  the  life  of  an  amln* 
tious  statesman.*  A  prince  Cantacuzene,  a  descendant  of  this  emperor^ 
figmed  for  a  short  time  in  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution ;  he 
forced  the  Turks  of  Monembaria  to  surrender ;  but,  jealous  of  Ypsilantj^ 
and  thwarted  in  his  own  ambitious  views,  he  left  Greece,  and  is  now  livin|^ 
at  Dresden.  The  present  volume  contains  the  four  first  books  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  ex-emperor ;  two  other  voiumes  will  contain  the  remainder. 

Diodori  BiUiothecie  Historical  L,  m— X  et  XXL^XL,  Excervta  Fo- 
Hoana  ex  recensione  Ludovioi  Dindorfii,  Accedunt  A.  Maji  Annota- 
tiones.    lipsise,  1828. 

Mr.  Lbwis  Dindorf  has  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  *  Mai's  Ool'> 
leckjon  of  Inedited  Authors,*  the  new  fragments  of  Diodorus,  and  published 
them  in  a  s^arate  pamphlet.  We  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of 
it  to  those  persons  who  d^ide  the  labomrs  of  verbal  critics,  aiui  consider 
that  the  emendation  of  the  text,  the  comparison  of  various  readings,  in 
short,  word-catching  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it),  is  of  far  less  use  and 
importance  than  an  explanatory  comment.  Mai  showed  himself,  in  his 
edition  of  Cicero  de  Re  Pul)lica,  a  good  Latin  scholar;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  seems  very  limited,  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  Mr.  Dindorf 
corrects  his  mistakes,'  and  supplies  his  omissions,  is  very  amusing.  The 
edition  consists  of  a  short  extract  from  Mai's  preface;  the  text  of 
Diodorus,  (or  rather  an  abridgement  and  selection  of  passages  from  that 
writer,)  with  critical  notes,  explanatory  of  the  changes  in  the  text,  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Dindorf;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Mai's  historical  illustra- 
tioiis  and  remarks,  which  arc  generally  very  heavy  and  useless,  and  written 
in  the  genuine  exhaustive  style.  We  will  give  one  or  two  of  these  notes 
as  spedmens  of  the  author's  manner.  In  p.  4, 1.  7»  the  following  lines 
occur,  in  an  oracle  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Perdiccas,  'Eif»  t  «!« 

M^  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  sense  and  metre  of  the  last  hexameter, 
•ad  «ads  thif  aote,  *  De  mime  vocahuli  ^  sigmfleationibus  lege,  si 

R  2  placet 
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placet,  scholia  a  me  edita  ad  odysseamt  ii.  1,  v.  1,  viii,  1.*  Mr.  Dindorf 
very  properly  substitutes  rriNni  for  taho.  In  p.  128,  L  6,  is  a  very 
curious  secret  oath,  to  be  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Drusus ;  and  it  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  the  violence  and  recklessness  which  distinguished 
the  party-leaders  of  those  days  at  Rome.  We  give  a  translation  of  it 
*  I  swear  by  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  the  Hearth  of  Rome,  and  Mare 
its  protecting  deity;  and  the  Sun  and  the  Earth;  and  the  Demi- Gods 
who  foundea  Rome;  and  the  heroes  who  increased  its  empire;  that  I  will 
consider  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Drusus  as  my  friends  and  enemies,  and 
will  spare  the  life  neither  of  children  nor  parents,  unless  it  shall  be  expe- 
dient for  Drusus  and  those  who  take  this  oath.  And  if  I  should  become 
a  Roman  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  look  upon  Rome  as  my 
native  country,  and  Drusus  as  my  greatest  benefactor.  And  I  trill  ad- 
minister  this  oath  to  as  many  citizens  as  I  am  able.  And  if  I  keep  this 
oath  may  I  Iiave  all  good  things,  and  if  I  break  it  the  contrary,"  Mr. 
Mai's  note  is  very  characterestic  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastic,  *  Ergo 
sectarum  et  conjuratorum  execrandae  pactionum  formulae,  quae  nostra 
quoque  tempora  conturbant,  satis  antiqui  moris  sunt,*  In  p.  64  this  sen- 
tence occurs,   rtAf  ))  tvrv;^<i>r«r«f  rovg  thlous  flPf««wAi»Tif  tetureut  Wixmri^^a^av,  t.  ft 

(if  there  was  such  a  word  as  ivrvx^)  *  some  having  first  most  happily  des- 
troyed their  relations  slew  themselves  upon  them.'  Mr.  Dindort  corrects 
tH^vx^ras^t  (see  Person  ad  Med,  653)  *  most  bravely,"  Mai  says,  ^Contra- 
dicunt'fure  meritoque  Polybius  xxx.  7,  et  Cicero  de  rep.  vi.  15,  cum  aliis 
auctortbus  ibi  a  me  laudatis,"  These,  however,  are  hardly  fair  examples 
of  Mai's  general  style  of  annotation  ;  many  indeed  of  his  remarks  are  very 
learned  and  useful,  but  he  seems  utterly  devoid  of  any  thing  like  acuteness 
or  ingenuity.  In  p.  138,  1.  23,  ni^ir/w«f,  the  right  spelling,  is  preserved. 
See  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  notes  858,  1039,  -ind  ed.  In  p.  140  we  have 
a  translation  of  the  inscription  which  Pompey  the  Great  set  up  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  as  a  record  of  his  services  and  victories.  It  is  rather  long ;  but 
we  must  run  the  risk  of  tiring  some  of  our  readers  with  translating  that 
which  may  perhaps  interest  others.  *  Pompey,  the  son  of  Cneeus,  the  great 
general,  who  freed  the  shores  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  pirates;  who  had  formerly  defended  Galatia,  the  empire  of  AriobarzanuSp 
when  besieged  by  the  enemy;  together  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia;  who  defended  Paphlagonia  and  the  Pontus,  Armenia  and 
Achaia,  with  Iberia,  Colchis,  Mesopotamia,  Sophene,  and  Gor(fyene;  who 
subjugated  Darius  king  of  the  Medes,  Artoces  king  of  the  Ibertans,  Arts- 
tobulus  king  of  the  Jews,  Aretas  king  of  the  Nabaicean  Arabs,  and  Syria 
by  Cilicia,  Judea,  Arabia,  Cyrenaica,  the  Achceans,  Zygians,  Soamans, 
Heniochians,  and  the  other  maritime  tribes  between  Colchis  and  the  lake 
M(Botis,  tvith  their  kings,  nine  in  number,  and  all  the  nations  which  dwell 
on  this  side  the  Black  and  Red  Seas;  who  advanced  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  limits  of  the  earth ;  who  maintained  cmd  increased 
the  revenues  of  Rome  ;  and  who  took  from  the  enemy  the  statues  and  the 
sacred  ornaments  and  other  valuables ;  consecrated  to  Minerva  1 2,060  pieces 
of  gold,  or  307  talents  of  stiver,"  (about  60,000/.)  In  p.  15,  Diodorus 
gves  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  Battus  at  much  greater  length  than  Herodotus. 
The  4th  and  5th  lines  stand  thus  in  the  MS.  UU  n  fiaf^»i&9%ftt,  iwf  Ajfim 

iJindorf  reads,   US»  n   (ia^fiafu  Afi^tSj  irav  Ajfivnt  Irtfinns,  B«rr«^«^  tWori*  ri  5* 

iixifMPtf  K^wftrw,  &c.  There  is  also,  in  p.  3,  an  important  addition  to  the 
verses  from  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtffius,  wnich  contain  the  supposed  mandate 
of  Apollo  for  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  constitution.  The  line 
hftw  «  trXnht  rUtp  Mu  m^th  Xm^mt  is  an  additiooal  and  strong  confirmation 

.     of 
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of  the  principle  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  (to  use  a  modem  cant 
phrase,)  being  recognised  in  the  Spartan  government,  which  is  laid  down  in 
the  Rhetra  said  to  have  been  published  by  Lycurgus  (Plutarch  Lycurg.  6, 
and  see  Miiller's  Dotier,  voL  ii.  p.  85.)  We  have  one  Jmore  extract  to 
make,  and  that  shall  be  our  last.    The  following  passage  occurs  in  p.  32, 

1.  14.      •Or#  K*XXJfUix*^  iT<ri  orf^  Uo4»yi^u  ^tlri  raiit  b  yutfurpif  ^r^t^nftArm  rk 

ifnrfurntv, «;  T«y  dl  Ufix9Vf»f  m-dfrtf.  Mf.  Dindorf  says,  in  the  Addenda, 
'  Praeclare  me  monuit  Niebuhrius  esse  haec  choliamborum  Cdlimachi 
rdiquiaa  itafcre  digerendas :  U  »Tg  xiyti »«  'E^tZft  *(t^  Etl^«e^f,  tfnt  Mft^ttt 

\Tfly09u  Kmi  ^ttrnXufit .  .  .  .  |  »«j  KvxXn  WrmfAnxn  .  .   .  .  |  J/'Jo^f  ....  ntrrtvtn  \ 

rw9  If€9y$i9rm9'  d  3*  k(  wx  Mictv^tif  \  TrnfTif."  On  this  arrangement  we  have  only 
to  observe,  Ihat,  in  the  3d  line,  granting  the  1st  syllable  of  »v*x«t  to  be  made 
long,  the  fourth  foot  will  be  a  spondee.  Mr.  Dindorf,  however,  proceeds. 
*  Atque  ex  Jambis  Callimachi  haecpetita  esse  testis  est  Diogenes  L,  i.  25. 

e«>^f  v^^tnymytt  Isri  9XufTn[&  ^n^t  KaXX/fimx«t  U  nTg  idfit^t  Ei^*f/3*»  tv^tif  r§f 
*^»t  Mm  ettmXsi^ti  rfiy^m  mm)  Urn  y^mftftartMnt  txireu  iw^mg.*      And    he  prOpOSCS 

'the  following  correction,  *£»   ^s  i  *^v^  ES^^^fisf^  Unt    M^m  j  r^iymtti   n 

fitmXmm  m)   »v»Xm  Xv^rm  |  S^iv^f  ^ifxn  x«i  )/^i   Mtmoinr  I  rSv    IfATftimtt'  w   t  if 

»vx  w«wr«»  I  r«»«f.  Diodorus  seems  to  use  the  words  l»  •JV  for  •  in  these 
lines.'  Mr.  Dindorf  would  probably  make  them  mean  *  Among  whom ;' 
but,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  restorations  of  a 
corrupt  text  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with.  We  have  no 
intention  of  making  any  remarks  of  our  own ;  but  we  will  just  mention 
that  in  p.  1 7,  L  15,  the  editor  has  forgot  to  write  «•«  t'  Iwm  for  r«  «  ffrm, 

Q.  Horatii  Ftacci  Opera  Omnia.  Ad  optimorum  librorum  fldem  recemuit 
et  annotaiionibut  intruxit  Joa.  Ckristianus  John.  Editio  aecunda, 
emendata  et  aucta.  Leipsig,  1827. 

Wb  have  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  which  the  word  emendata  in 
this  title-page  is  intended  to  convey ;  for  an  edition  of  a  standard  Latin 
author  in  great  request,  disfigured  by  a  greater  number  of  misprints,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Jahn  corrected 
the  press  by  a  deputy,  whose  good  intentions  were  unluckily  defeated  by  a 
slow  workman.  *  Correctoris  (says  the  editor,  p.  284,)  (jai  plagularum 
emendandarum  curam  gessit,  diligentiam  insignem  aliquot  m  locis  opificis 
tardi  ne^ligentia  pessum  dedit,  cujus  incuriae  menda,  quae  remanserunt, 
fere  omnia  debenture  The  aliquot  loca  which  he  enumerates,  are,  errors  of 
punctuation  included,  no  fewer  than  twenty -four — a  tolerable  number  for  a 
new  edition  of  a  pi;inted  book.  To  which  we  beg  to  add  terter  for  ieter, 
Carm.  iii.  11,19;  in/amen  for  infamem,  Carm.  iii.  27, 45 ;  retulit  for  retttdit^ 
Carm.  iv.  15,  5 ;  moenibas  for  moenibus,  Epod.xvii.  13  ;  f actus  for  factum^ 
Sat.  i.  5,  95  ;  si  for  sit.  Sat.  ii.  2, 1  ;^d€S  for fidet.  Sat.  ii.  2, 108 ;  noctuma  for 
noctuma^  Sat  ii.  4,  52 ;  iccirco  for  idcirco,  Epist.  i  1, 29 ;  lanas  for  lamas^ 
Epist.  L  13,  10  ;  before  communia  insert  et,  Epist  i.  20,  4  ;  de  for  te,  Epist 
ii.  1,  256.  Carm.  iii.  28. 16,  read  dicetur  merita.  Epod.  xv.  5,  read  arctius 
atque  hedera.  Sat  i.  6,  between  90  and  100,  for  85  read  95.  Although  we 
do  not  profess  to  have  made  a  complete  collection  of  the  errors  of  the  press 
in  this  edition,  we  conceive  that  we  have  collected  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  an  incorrect,  and,  as  correctness  is  the  chief  merit  in  a  school-book  like  the 
present,  a  bad  edition.  On  questions  of  criticism  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter,  but  thus  much  we  thought  it  right  to  say,  as  this  Horace  forms  the 
only  exception  we  have  noticed  to  the  accuracy  and  goodness  of  the  Leipzig 
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edHion*  of  the  Classics,  now  in  conrse  of  pnblieation,  known  tmder  the  titk 
of  Black,  Young,  and  Young's  Leipzig  Classics.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
these  errors  do  not  occur  in  i\m  first  edition,  and  on  that  account  we  recom- 
mend the  students  to  be  careful  in  procuring  it ;  and  it  will  afford  the  scholar 
no  small  gratification  to  hear,  that  the  learned  Professor  Bekker  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  so  highly  esteemed  for  his  editions  of  Plato,  Thucydides, 
and  other  authors,  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  this  valuable  collection, 
and  that  the  new  edition  of  those  Classics  already  published,  as  well  as  those 
which  from  time  to  time  will  be  added  to  the  series,  will  undergo  his  careful 
revision. 

Atlas  zu  der  Reise  im  tiordlichen  Africa^  von  Eduard  Ruppd,    Erste 

Abtheilung—Zoolope,     l-Stes  H^/t, 

Herausgegeben  von  der  Senkenbergischen  GeselUchaft, 

Frankflirt.    1828. 

This  is  the  first  section  of  a  complete  Atlas  of  Natural  History,  published 
at  Frankfort  by  the  Senkenberg  Society,  who  have  founded  a  Museum 
which  has  been  opened  to  the  public.  Eight  numbers  have  appeared  coa^ 
taining  the  zoological  part,  and  the  whole  atlas  will  be  compiled  from  the 
specimens  which  Rtippel  has  sent  to  Frankfort.  This  gentleman  has  been 
travelling  for  several  years  in  Africa :  he  went  early  in  his  life  to  Italy  on 
commercial  business,  and  had  occasion  to  make  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  where 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  art  struck  him  so  powerfrdly,  that  he  determined 
upon  giving  up  ev«7  commercial  pursuit,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  life 
and  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  by  travelling.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered his  deficiency  in  practical  science,  and  returned  to  Italy,  where  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Baron  v.  Zach,  advised  him  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Padua,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  was  necessary  to  travel  with 
advantage  in  Africa,  Riippel  remamed  two  years  at  Padua,  and  astonished 
all  the  professors  and  students  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study :  he  then  fetumed  to  Genoa,  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
Zach,  he  made  great  progress  in  astronomy;  and,  in  the  year  1822, he 
embarked  again  for  Egypt.  His  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  of 
natural  history  soon  proved  useful  to  him.  The  viceroy,  Mehemed  Ali 
Pacha,  sent  him  to  Sinai  and  the  Acaba,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  gold  mines  which  were  stipposed  to 
exist;  there.  This  journey,  although  the  gold  mines  could  no  where  be 
found,  brought  Riippel  to  many  parts  of  Arabia  which  no  European  tra- 
veller had  previously  visited,  and  as  he  was  travelling  under  the  protection 
of  the  viceroy,  eveiy  facility  was  afforded  for  his  researches  on  mineralogy 
or  zoology.  He  also  succeeded  in  rectifying  the  charts  of  the  Red  Sea  on 
several  important  pomts.  On  his  return,  he  passed  the  Lake  of  Menzala, 
and  shortly  afterwards  prepared  himself  for  a  journey  to  Nubia,  at  the 
capital  of  which.  New  Dongola,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  1822.  There  he 
determined  astronomically  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Nubia, 
Meroe,  a  point  on  which  all  geographers  have  hitherto  been  mistaken.  He 
penetrated  in  1823  into  the  desert  of  Korti,  situated  to  the  N.  W. ;  and  from 
that  important  point  he  sent  home  to  Frankfort,  his  native  town,  a  rich 
zoological  collection.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Kurgos,  17  deg.  lat.,  with  the  armies  of  the  viceroy,  who  carried  on  war 
gainst  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  these  districts ;  and  his  companion, 
^^h^  "medical  gentleman,  also  a  native  of  Frankfort,  embarked  on  the 
Bahhar  Abiad,  and  ascended  the  stream  from  Halfaya  60  leagues  upwards. 
The  vexations  he  suffered  from  the  nathres  obliged  him  to  return  to  the 
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motith  of  (he  Amk,  wbefkoe  he  went  te  fhe  eapitel  'of  fkxoiMt,  Hie  fnro 
travdlen  went  a^n  to  the  desert  of  Korti ;  ukI  after  hayrog  made  chase 
on  the  animals  of  the  desert,  they  rttumed  with  a  rich  booty  to  New  Don- 
gola.  In  November,  1824,  they  went  ;td  Soucot,  where  they  killed  four 
hoppqpotanmses,  and  several  large  crocodiles.  In  December,  Riippel  went 
alone  to  the  Oasis  of  Kordoftm,  his  companion,  ftUing  sick,  was  unable  to 
aeeompaiiy  him.  He  passed  the  desert  of  Simrie,  on  his  way  to  Haraza 
ted  Obeit,  whence  he  went  with  the  Arabs  into  the  desert  of  Darfor  in  pur- 
suit of  giraf^s,  of  which  he  procured  some  beautiful  specimens,  with  a 
number  of  birds,  amphibious  animals,  &c.  Shortly  aftor,  departing  from 
Ambukol,  he  penetrated  into  the  deserts  to  the  south.  In  July,  1825,  he 
made  a  second  journey  fhmi  Cairo  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  sent  his  companion. 
Who  had  recovered  from  his  illness,  into  the  Fayoum,  and  the  desert  of  Libya. 
Meanwhile  he  has  forwarded  to  the  Senkenberg  Society  his  collection  of 
animals,  to  which  the  present  atias  owes  its  origin.  Riippd  has  lately  re- 
turned in  safety  to  his  native  town,  bringing  with  him  very  valuable  infor* 
madon  on  that  mteresting  part  of  the  worid  which^he  has  visited. 

The  atlas  contains  beauhfiil  Mthographio  and  coloured  drawings  of  the 
loological  collection  sent  home  by  the  traveller.  Each  number  contains  six 
plates,  with  text  The  second  section  will  contain  the  Geomphical  part» 
together  with  all  the  results  of  the  researches  which  Riippd  has  made  in 
G^logy,  Mineralogy,  and  the  AnticfUities  of  Northern  Africa.  The  editors 
of  the  atlas  are  Cretzschmar,  Br.  M.  V.  Heyden,  and  W.  Sommering, 
M.  D.  These  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public,  that  the  work 
win  be  done  with  every  possible  care,  and  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  text  ^ves,  after  the  zoological  name,  the  diagnosis, 
ti^e  measure,  and  the  description  of  the  animal. 


Deutschland,  oder  Bri^eeines  in  DeuUsMandreisenden  DeuUcheth  5  vols. 
Grermany,  or  Letters  by  a  German  travdling  in  Germany. 

Grbat  candour,  a  correct  spirit  of  unbiassed  observation,  rigorous  vera- 
city, and  sound  judgment,  are  the  leading  characteristics  distinguishing  these 
letters.  The  author  unites,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  experience  of  a  ma- 
ture age,  which  occasional^  leads  him  to  introduce  the  most  striking  reflec- 
tions, a  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  contnyes,  l>y 
means  or  his  lively  humour,  to  adorn  his  sprightly  letters  with  a  fascinating 
charm,  that  never  suffers  the  attention  of  Ws  readers  to  relax.  He  has  very 
successfhlly  attempted  to  draw  a  correct  iMcture  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
tiie  people  in  their  various  colourings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  im- 
portant philological  observations,  eminently  useful  to  the  linguist  The 
opinion  given  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  critical  journals  of  Grermany 
fully  au&brises  us  to  represent  thewriter  as  possessed  of  great  originality,  and 
to  recommend  this  work  as  unique  in  its  kmd,  to  every  one  desirous  of  be- 
coming properly  acquainted  with  Germany ;  not  only  as  to  the  numerical 
proportion  of  her  itdiabitants  and  square  miles,  but  likewise  as  the  people  are 
distinguished  by  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  different  tribes  composing  the 
gremit  Grerman  body,  and  the  mass  of  intelligence  to  be  found  among  them. 

In  his  introduction  he  says,  *  The  present  time  is  not  like  that  of  our  youth, 
and  modesty  is  not  one  of  the  virtues  distinguishing  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  courts  and  armies,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  police  and  finances, 
trade,  munufactdres  and  fabrics,  the  luxury  and  manners  of  our  age,  would 
afford  ample  materials  to  prove  this  assertion ;  but,  above  all,  the  states  oi 
(mrr€prei9i^UUw0  governmentif  wh^  still  art  a  kind  of  novelty  among  us. 
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If  thelibeityof  the  press  was  not  xestricted,  tiia  tnennial  eoiiTOcaliDi&  of 

our  states  mi^ht,  pemaps,  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  our  govemora 
might  learn  of  many  an  author,  who  is  a  true  patriot,  a  reflecting  observer* 
and  no  scribbling  tool  of  booksellers  or  factions,  many  useful  truths,  whidi 
the  representatives  of  the  people  either  do  not  choose  to  utter,  or  can- 
not speak,  and  they  would  not  have  [to  pay  a  penny  for  information  thus 
obtained.  The  princes  and  their  ministers  commonly  know  only  the  capital* 
whilst  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  countir,  ana  the 
situation  of  the  poor;  and  if  ^they  should  happen  to  desire  to  learn  some 
useful  truth,  no  other  expedient  would  be  tnt  them,  but  to  go  about  in 
disguise,  like  the  oriental  monarchs  of  old.  A  man  of  sense,  that  knows 
what  Germany  was  before  the  French  revolution,  and  what  it  now  is,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  an  immense  deal  has  been  done  s'mce,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence.  The  rulers  of  our  country  have  been 
reduced  from  300,  nay,  if  we  count  all  those  petty  princes  and  barons  that 
played  at  ruling,  from  1500  to  38.  The  fewer  shejMrds  the  better  will  the 
Jlock  be  tendfidL  Those  enormous  anomalies,  the  sovereign  ecclesiastical 
princes  and  the  reining  nobility,  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  a  numb^  of 
decayed  free  imperial  towns,  prelates,  prebendaries,  and  knights ;  the  Jesuits 
and  ex-Jesuits  have  been  rendered  harmless,  at  least ;  intolerance  and  reli- 
gious ^persecution  may  not  lift  up  their  heads  any  more;  the  abominable 
practice  of  recruiting  by  artful  and  violent  means,  to  aid  foreign  powers  in 
the  subjugation  of  distant  countries,  has  ceased ;  there  are  but  few  prineipa^ 
lities  in  our  country,  in  which  villanage  has  not  been  abolished,  and  the 
oppressive  game-laws  are  still  in  force,  in  virtue  of  which  the  subject  was 
degraded  beneath  a  deer  or  a  hare.  State-economy  is  better  regulated ;  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  police,  and  the  pubuc  roads  are  highly  im- 
proved ;  fewer  beggars  and  vagrants  infest  the  towns  and  high-roads ; 
and.  in  consequence,  property  has  been  rendered  more  secure ;  and  tra- 
veiling  would  be  more]  pleasant  if  it  were  not  for  the  frequency  of  those 
vexatious  examinations  of  passports,  putting  you  in  mind  of  the  toll  the  Jews 
formerly  were  compelled  to  pay  at  every  turnpike.  There  is  now  hardly  even 
a  village  to  be  found  in  which  the  houses  are  not  numbered ;  for  all  whi^ 
we  are  indebted  to  the  consequences  of  the  French  revolution,  as  we  owe  the 
lighting  of  our  streets  to  the  seven  years'  war.  Truly,  we  have  consi- 
derably advanced  towards  Mercier's  an\  2240,  Our  princes  are  ^ow 
educated  more  carefully  than  about  thirty  years  ago,  whence  their  minds  are 
imbued  with  more  correct  notions  of  the  duties  of  their  important  calling 
and  the  ends  of  their  existence.  Our  states  have  been  considerably  enlaiigecC 
whence  there  exists  infinitely  less  arbitrary  rule,  whilst  the  views  of  our  rulers 
have  become  more  liberal,  and  themselves  possessed  of  more  energy  with 
regard  to  their  internal  and  external  relations/  &c. 

Herbstreise  durch  Scandinavien;  von  WUlibald  Alexis. 

Berlin.     1828. 

An  Autumn  Ride  in  Scandinavia.— 2  vols. 

Whsn  a  Beriin  author  has  left  his  sandy  and  prosaic  pldns  to  visit  the 
awful  and  poetic  grandeur  of  nature  in  the  North,  we  may  naturally  expect 
that  tlie  contrast  will  either  call  into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  his  gemus, 
or  that  he  will  view  the  gigantic  wonders  in  wordless  admu^on.  With  one 
pa^  of  this  expectation  we  took  up  the  present  work,  and  as  the  two  vdumes 
sufficiently  testified  tiiat  the  author  was  not  of  the  class  of  silent  wonderwrs, 
we  were  anxious  to  know  how  the  sublime  scenery  of  Scandinavia  had 
*°«r-^u  f?  ^^^^^  hb  autumn  ride. 
WilUbald  Alexis,  a  name  assumed,  we  know  not  wherefore,  by  Wilhehu 
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Henn^,thecddira(ed  waXbar  of '  VaUadmor;  has  not  travdled  to  write—bat 
writes  because  he  has  travdled—no  small  praise  this,  in  our  generation. 
The  author  sets  out  with  a  party,  composed  of  natives  of  almost  every 
nation  in  Eurooe,  and  arrives  at  Copenha^n  without  any  veiy  remarkable 
adventure.  Alter  a  short  stay  in  this  capital,  he  proceeds  to  Norway  and 
Throndhiem,  and  from  thence  to  the  province  of  Jutland.  A  pedestrian 
peregrination  to  Lapland  is  then  undertaken,  after  which,  and  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Stockholm,  the  author  returns  to  Berlin,  and  produces  his  book. 
Injustice  to  the  author  we  must  admit,  that  he  has  committed  fewer  egre^n^ous 
errors  in  his  description  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  customs,  than  is 
usual  with  writers  who  do  not  imderstand  the  language,  though  he  would 
have  done  well,  had  he  abstained  from  writing  Swedish  words.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  easy,  and  somewhat  florid — and  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
considered  as  no  mean  addition  to  the  stores  of  what  is  termed  light  reacting. 

The  author  seems  to  indulge  a  strange  idea,  that  his  forte  lies  in  the  iro- 
nical style,  at  least  all  the  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  present  work  must  be 
pronounced  extremely  tame  and  stingless.  In  detailing  the  wonders  of  his 
journey,  he  is  uncommonly  minute.  How  he  encountered  pmls  bv  land 
and  wave — how  he  became  most  horribly  sea-sick — ^how  a  few  fresnening 
gales  to  him  were  raging  storms — how  he  forded  securely  northern  streams — 
and  climbed  *  the  steep  ascent*  of  rocks  and  mountains  high— how  he  found 
the  travelling  in  an  October  night  extremely  cold — and,  by  way  of  climax, 
how  the  carriage  was  overset ;— all  these  circumstances  are  so  marvellously 
magnified  into  important  narrative,  that,  upon  such  evidence  alone,  we 
xm^t  fairly  convict  the  author  of  being  one  of  those  who  possess  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  give  to  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  He  has,  how- 
ever, afforded  far  more  gratifying  proofs  of  this  fact  by  his  version  of  some 
old  Scandinavian  ballads,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  the  taste  and  talent  of 
the  translator. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  little  work  with  an  extract  describing  the 
passage  of  the  Kolen. 

*  A  thick  drizzling  mist  saluted  the  company  on  the  second  morning,  at 
setting  out.  Our  party  presented  an  appearance  truly  fantastic,  consisting 
of  various  costumes,  and  cloaks,  and  rain  caps,  of  all  descriptions.  Not 
only  caps  and  coats,  but  also  trousers  of  gofii-skin,  are  used  throughout 
Norway,  and  especially  in  the  mountainous  regions,  where,  for  travellers 
in  open  carts,  they  form  a  necessary  protection  for  the  upper  nart  of  the 
person.  To  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  that  of  the  pecufiar  Norwegian 
instrument,  the  bugle,  our  motley  train  was  set  in  motion.  The  industry 
and  skill  of  the  horses  were  now  put  to  the  test  m  climbing  a  swashy  lime- 
path  behind  the  house,  and  we  shortly  after  reached  the  reg;ion  of  those 
primitive  forests  which  hang  impending  from  their  steep  declivities.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  the  axe  alighted  there.  IVees  which,  from  their  decaying  roots, 
can  stand  no  longer,  m\  of  themselves,  and  lie  at  length,  imbedded  in  the 
morass,  till  gradually  lowered  to  the  earth,  where  they  rot  l)eneath  decen- 
nial rain  and  snow.  Roots,  branches,  fallen  leaves,  and  weeds,  are  found 
dissolved  by  water,  yard  high  on  the  ground,  while  the  surface  is  luxu- 
riantly overgrown  by  moss  and  fern.  Twenty  and  more  horses  climbing 
the  acclivities  together,  disturbed  the  still  morass,  so  that  the  last  rider  could 
not  wade  the  deq[)  abyss  of  mud,  but  was  forced  to  seek  untrodden  ways. 
On  one  occasion  a  large  fir  lay  beiforeus — my  horse  stopped-^nuffled  some 
moments,  and  bent  his  head,  as  fearing  to  proceed^and  neither  goad  nor 
^ur  could  produce  any  effect  upon  him.  At  length  he  chose  a  *8pot  for 
overstepping  the  obstacle — proceeded  thither,  and  putting  out  one  forefoot 
(o  ^l  ma  way,  followed  those  in  advance  of  huoiu    In  suco  places  it  is  often 
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necessarjr  to  htlt.  In  order  to  ooBeot  the  seattierid  oompany,  and  iM 
gtrag:glers  are  summoned,  not  by  the  bugle,  but  by  the  many-roioed  halloo, 
resounding  on  from  rock  to  rock.  Our  wild  oaYaloade,  MtniggHn^  yariously 
throu^  the  thicket,  would  hare  presented  a  highly  interesting  spectacle  to  ai^ 
beholder  from  the  distance.  Each  was  too  foUy  occupied  with  his  own  ne* 
eessity  to  attend  to  that  of  others.  Would  that  Salvator  Rosa  had  beheld 
us  foraing  the  broad  and  raging  torrent.  On  a  sudden,  as  I  saw  no  outlet 
from  the  thicket,  the  horse  inunediately  before  me  disappeared  in  a  hole 
overspread  with  moss,  and  ere  I  could  recover  from  the  surprise  thereby 
occasioned,  my  own  animal  sunk  at  the  same  place,  slowly  sliding  down  with 
me  to  the  torrent's  narrow,  pebbly  shore.  This  broad  and  rushing  moimtam 
stream,  throu^  which  I  was  fain  to  gallop  with  my  feet  upon  the  horse's 
neck,  was  a  delightful  way,  compared  with  the  darksome  marshes  of  the 
mountain  path.  Arrived  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  were  amply  repaid  for 
our  laborious  ride  by  the  retrospect  afforded  in  viewing  the  various  riders 
successively  rushing  from  the  dark  defile  down  to  the  bright  and  foanung 
flood ;  and  then  five  or  six  at  one  time  in  the  water,  vrith  their  many  oo- 
lomed  military  oostumes,  flashing  frtnn  the  clear  back  ground.* 

RqfaeUt  Trauerspiel,  von  Ernst  Raupach.    Hamburg. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  der  Zweite,  Trauerspiel  in  f'iaif  AufzvLgen  von  Karl 

Immermann.    Hamburg.    1828. 

The  struggles  of  Greece  for  freedom  and  independence  have  waked  m  any  a 
pleasing  echo  in  the  groves  of  German  poetry.  The  Greek  songs  of  Wil- 
nelm  Miiller  excited  the  emulation  of  Heinnch  Steiglif,  Ernst  Groose,  and 
many  others.  One  more  delightful  fiiiit  of  this  genial  excitement  has  just 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  tragedy  by  Raupach,  entitled  Rafaele,  and  is 
founded  on  a  Romaic  tale.  During  the'  last  year,  it  was  repeatedly  performed 
with  great  applause  upon  the  royal  stage  at  Beriin,  and  is  now  published. 

We  cannot  but  approve  of  the  growing  predilection  of  the  German  drama-» 
tists  for  historical  subjects.  We  can  scarcely  assignanyhigher  task  tothe  stage 
than  this,  of  exhibiting  to  the  people  grand  images  of  its  own  past  history ; 
and  from  such  a  point  of  view  we  must  heartily  welcome  a  new  production 
of  Kari  Immermann,  representing,  in  a  tragedy  of  five  acts,  the  ruin  of  the 
frunily  of  the  Suabian  emperors.  '  • 

Konig  Knzius,  Beitragzur  Oeschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  von  Dr.  E,  Munch. 
8vo.    Ludwigsburg. 

Closely  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Suabian  emp«t)rs.  is  the  fate  of 
King  Enzius,  the  natural  son  of  Frederic  ttie  second.  This  has  been  accu- 
rately investigated  by  professor  Miinch  of  Luttich.  The  life  of  King  Enzius, 
written  according  to  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  has  recently  been  pub-t 
Kshed  by  Mr.  Miinch,  and  forms  the  first  article  of  a  series  of  biographies, 
in  which  the  author  intends  to  elucidate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lives  of  those 
individuals  who,  though  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  progress  of  general 
history,  may  yet,  from  their  fortunes  or  their. characters,  be  considered  as 
true  representatives  of  their  age.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  now 
before  the  public,  we  find,  also,  a  life  of  Don  Pedro,  the  son  of  King  Al- 
fonso XI.  of  Portugal,  known,  through  Camoens'  immortal  episode,  by  his 
unhappy  love  for  IneS  de  Castro;  a  translation  of  Petrarch's  self- avowals 
to  posterity,  from  the  Latin:  a  life  of  Thrasca  Pactns.  taken  chiefly  from 
Tacitus ;  a  history  of  the  new  platonic  female  philosopher,  Hypatie  of  Alcx-^ 
andna,  m  the  fowth  oentuiy;  aad  finally,  that  erf  the  Scanduaviaa  hero; 
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Hakon  Jail.  In  the  second  vohirae  we  have  to  expect,  iftnongf  others,  a  life 
of  Cola  Rienzi. — Professor  Miinch's  style  is  bold  and  manly,  though  some- 
times  bearing  marks  of  affectation.  We  perceive  a  noble  and  liberal  mind 
hi  every  page  of  his  book.  When  history  is  written  in  this  spirit,  it  can 
never  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  impression. 

GesMckteder  Teut$ehen,nach  den  QueUen,  Von  R  C,  PjUter,  forming  a 
port  of  the  GescHichte  der  Europdischen  Stacaien,  aztsgeg^ifn  von 
A.H.L.  Heeren  and  F»  A.  Ukert.    Vol  L  Hamburg.     1829.    8vo. 

AccxTBATB  inquiries  into  the  history  of  their  own  country,  have  of  late 
years  occupied  several  German  scholars.  The  two  first  volumes  of  Luden's 
extensive  work  has  for  two  years  been  before  the  public.  Another  work 
upon  the  saoie  subject  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  comprises  the  earlier  part  of  German  nistory,  down  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Caroline  dynasty. — We  may  observe,  that,  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  Germans,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  pay  a  more 
elose  sStention  to  the  results  obtained  by  several  lini^ists  from  the  compa- 
rison of  languages.  After  the  deep  researches  of  Schlegel,  Bopp,  Grimm, 
flund  others,  Mr.  Pfister  touches  the  subject  a  little  too  ^htly. — In  the 
chapter  on  the  migration  of  the  Celts,  Alexander's  expedition  beyond  the 
Danube  should  have  been  referred  to ;  the  manner  in  which  Arrian,  upon 
this  occasion,  {de  Exped  AL  I.  c.  3.)  mentions  the  Quadi  and  Marcomam  as 
belonging  to  the  great  denomination  of  Celtic  people  is  very  remarkable. 

Die  Etrwker,  Vter  Bucher  von  K,  0.  Muller.  Eine  von  der  KsnMich 
Preu8sischen  Akademie  derWissenechqften  zu  Berlin  gekronte  FreismrifU 
Breslau,  1828.    2  vols.  8vo. 

To  the  jnizes  from  time  to  time  proposed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoea 
at  Berhn,  the  literature  of  Grermany  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  works, 
which,  whilst  they  present  the  results  of  accurate  inquiries  directed  towards 
some  particular  object,  or  some  question  especially  curious,  throw  not  onty  a 
finish  bght  upon  such  particular  points,  but  also  upon  the  whole  of  those 
bnmohes  of  science  to  which  they  belong,  or  with  which  they  are  connected* 
It  was  a  prize  of  this  kind  which  caused  the  composition  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  learned  and  interesting  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  ancient  Italy. 

Since  the  year  1 726,  when  Dempster's  work.  Be  Etruria  RegaU,  first 
oame  before  the  public,  though  it  had  been  printed  as  early  as  1619,  a  con- 
sderable  number  of  works  concerning  Etruria  and  its  antiquities  have 
been  published.  Most  of  these  works,  however,  consist  only  of  remarks  on 
the  relics  of  Etrurian  art,  or  of  inquiries  into  the  scanty  fragments  of 
Strurian  lan^^uage.  The  question  proposed  by  the  Academy  had  a  more 
seneral  purpose :  '  to  determine  and  to  exhibit,  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  true  sources,  the  character  and  decree  of  cultivation  attained  by  the 
Etrurians  in  general,  as  well  as  in  all  we  different  branches  of  exertion  of 
a  ciiltivated  people.*  Exceeding  the  limits  marked  out  by  this  question, 
Professor  Muller  gives  also,  as  an  introduction  to  his  work,  a  critical  account 
of  the  external  history  of  the  Etrurians,  and  more  especially  of  their  relations 
to  the  neighbouring  people  of  Italy.  According  to  the  wish  expressed  bj 
the  Academy,  he  has,  in  the  main  part  of  his  work,  abstained  from  observa- 
tions founded  upon  etymdogy,  or  upon  the  analogy  of  languages,  and  from 
eonclusions  drawn  from  Etrurian  works  of  art.  As  a  ol^ter  which  falls 
under  the  head  of  etymcdogy,  however,  lye  must  mention  the  veiy  acciu'at^ 
I    . .  *  '  view 
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view  which  the  aatkor  idves  of  the  connection  of  the  fragments  preserved  of 
the  lanfi^a^  of  the  Osci  with  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Another  chapter, 
devoted  to  the  names  of  Etrurian  families  mentioned  in  ancient  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  gives  an  eminent  proof  of  the  author's  zeal  for  his  subject, 
which  could  not  l>e  checked  even  by  the  most  obstinate  difficulties,  where 
any  new  light  was  to  be  hoped  for. 

For  further  information  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
Among  the  recent  productions  of  Grerman  literature  in  the  iield  of  ancient 
history,  this  has  a  particular  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  English  philolo- 
gists. In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  many  interestmg  .subjects 
which  it  touches  on,  we  give  here  a  general  outline  of  its  contents. 

Introduction.  JVagments  of  the  external  history  of  the  Etrurians — ^their 
relation  to  other  people^of  Italy — their  dominion  in  Upper  Italy — their  colo- 
nies in  Campania,  and  upon  the  islands,  &c. 

First  Book.  On  the  agriculture,  handicraft,  and  trade  of  the  Etrurians — 
with  an  additament  on  the  towns  where  Etrurian  coins  have  been  stamped. 

Second  Book.    On  the  political  and  private  life  of  the  Etrurians. 

Third  Book.  On  the  religion  and  divination  of  the  Etrurians— their 
priests  and  divinities — on  the  relation  between  the  Etruria  disciplina  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  augurs,  &c. 

Fourth  Book.  On  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Etrurians — their  sacred 
plays— their  architecture — their  heroic  mythology — ^their  poetry  and  litera- 
ture— their  alphabet,  and  their  notation  of  the  numerals — ^their  calendar  and 
division  of  tipie,  &c. 

Correspondance  et  Opuscules  incites  de  Paul  Louis  Courier.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Paris,  1828. 

Paul  Louis  Courier  was  one  of  those  writers  of  whom  France  has 
reason  to  be  justly  proud.  Without  influence,  without  partizans,  and  without 
laudatory  journals  to  extol  his  merits,  he  has,  by  the  originality  of  his  mind, 
the  frankness  of  his  opinions,  the  whim  and  eccentricity  of  his  language, 
secured  a  reputation  which  will  not  pass  away,  but  will  remain  with  those  of 
Kabelais  and  of  Montaigne. 

From  his  eariiest  infancy  Courier  was  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of 
his  character.  He  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Courier  de  Mcriy  but 
never  would  consent  to  bear  the  latter  name,  lest  he  might  be  su^)ected  of 
belonging  to  a  noble  family.  His  education  was  superintended  by  his  father, 
a  man  ot  vast  erudition ;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  equally  versed 
in  Greek  and  in  the  mathematics.  In  1792,  he  was  appjointed  officer  of  ar- 
tillery; and  he  continued  in  the  army  till  1809,  servinj^  in  the  campaigns  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  without,  however,  discontinumg  his  literary  studies.  Into 
the  camp  he  carried  the  frankness  of  the  schools,  and  the  caustic  spirit  of 
satire.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  the  day  after  a  pretty  warm  encounter,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  him  that  Caesar  Berthier  had  not  behaved  with  Roman 
bravery.  Courier  met  the  waj^n  of  that  general,  on  which  his  name  was 
inscribed  in  large  letters ;  and  placmg  himself  at  the  horses'  heads,  he  erased 
with  his  sword  the  word  Caesar,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  to  the  driver, — 
•  Go  tell  thy  master,  that  he  may  continue  to  call  hunself  Berthier,  but  as  to 
C(ff8ar,  I  tbrbid  it' 

While  in  the  army.  Courier  always  had  with  him  twelve  or  fifteen  select 
volumes ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  M.  de  Saint  Croix,  we  find  him  bitterly 
lamenting  the  loss  of  a  small  edition  of  Homer,  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  some  Austrian  hussars.  We  will  cite  a  single  passage,  which  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  entertained  by  our  learned  Hellenist  towards 
the  masterpiece  of  the  king  of  poets. 
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•  1  had  saved  from  tha  pillas^  of  my  packages  what  I  termed  my  breviary. 
It  was  an  Iliad,  of  the  royal  edition,  a  very  small  volume,  which  you  may 
have  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Abb^  Barthelemy.  The  copy  had  come  from 
him  to  me,  (quam  dispari  domino,)  and  I  know  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  it  with  him  in  his  walks.  I,  for  my  part,  carried  it  wherever  I 
went  But  the  other  day  I  confided  it,  why  I  know  not,  to  a  soldier  who  was 
leading  a  horse  for  me.  This  soldier  was  killed  and  plundered.  What  shall 
I  sinr,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  occasion  ?  I  have  lost  eight  horses,  my  clothes, 
ID?  linen,  my  cloak,  my  pistols,  and  my  money.  Yet  I  only  lament  the  loss 
of  my  Homer,  and  to  recover  it  I  would  gladly  give  the  only  shirt  remaining 
to  me.  It  was  my  companion,  and  my  only  entertainment  m  baitings  and  in 
watchings.  My  comrades  laugh  at  me  for  this :  I  would  they  had  lost  their 
last  pack  of  cards,  that  I  might  see  the  face  they  would  put  on.* 

Courier,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  had  followed  war  as 
a  duty,  and  who  afterwards  followed  it,  as  he  says  himself,  par  compa^ie, 
in  oraar  not  to  part  from  his  comrades  whom  beloved,  was  always  neghgent 
of  fortune.  To  succeed  it  was  necessary  to  please  the  youthful  conqueror  of 
Italy,  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  soldier  become  a  consul,  and  of  the 
consul  become  a  king.  Courier  would  never  submit  to  the  restraint  of 
truth  concealed,  which  military  life  requires.  He  resolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  army  regulation  of  wearing  mustachios,  and  he  rode  through  an 
entire  campaign  without  the  use  of  saddle  or  stirrups.  His  republican  ideas  of 
equality  sympathized  but  little  with  the  designations  of  master  and  of  em- 
peror ;  and  a  letter,  admirable  in  every  point  of  view,  which  was  known  as 
his,  would  for  ever  have  closed  the  door  against  his  advancement,  had  not  he 
himself  tendered  liis  resignation  after  the  battle  of  Wa^m. 

On  quitting  the  service.  Courier  went  to  Italy ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  &nous  abbey  of  Mount  Casino,  at  Florence,  that  he  discovered 
the  celebrated  manuscript  of  Longus,  containing  the  entire  text  of  that 
Greek  Romancist,  all  editions  previously  known  having  had  a  considerable 
hiatus  in  the  first  book.  A  part  of  Courier's  correspondence  is  occupied 
with  the  details  of  this  discovery,  and  of  the  persecutions  which  it  cost  its 
author.  All  the  gazettes  of  Italy  soon  denounced  him  as  a  pilferer  from  the 
Greek :  he  was  accused  of  having  wished  to  sell  this  fragment  of  the  pas- 
torals to  the  English ;  and  that  he  had  destroyed  the  original  text,  in  order 
to  secure  its  exclusive  possession.  The  public  authorities  became  alarmed 
by  these  rumours.  The  printed  copies  of  the  work  were  seized,  and  Courier 
was  on  the  point  of  being  cast  into  prison.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this 
outcry,  that  he  published  his  Letter  to  M.  Renouard,  a  true  chef-dceuvre  of 
irony  and  polemic  satire.  He  brought  the  laughers  to  his  side,  and,  as  it  were, 
gained  his  cause  with  costs.  In  this  affair,  light  as  it  may  appear,  Courier 
displayed  that  firmness  of  character  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  gave  so 
raanv  proofs,  and  also  evinced  that  original  talent  for  pleasantry  which 
entitle  him  to  rank  with  Rabelais  and  Beaumarchais. 

After  having  long  drank  at  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  learning  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  Prance  without  a  passport,  and  was  arrested  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  Mallet  conspiracy ;  on  which  he  says,  *  Malheureusement  on 
s'aperpt  que  j*^tais  un  paiivre  diable  qui  ne  savait  pas  m^me  qu'il  y  eut  de 
conspiration,  et  on  m'a  kiss6  aller.' 

In  1 8 1 9,  Courier  was  living  quietly  in  one  of  the  provinces  when  the  political 
reactions  caused  universal  aSarm,  and  more  than  five  hundred  persons  were 
incarcerated.  He  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  humanity,  and  published  his 
petition  to  the  two  chambers,  which  obtained  the  discontinuance  of  arbitrary 
lurrests.     On  being  refused  his  apfdication  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
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Academy,  hereren^  himself  b^  a  letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  that 
learned  oody,  in  which  he  displayed  the  raillery  2jyl  finesse  of  a  Pascal 

We  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  pamphlets  of  Courier,  they  being  too 
numerous ;  but  they  may  be  fearlessly  recommended  to  the  lovers  of  beau- 
tiful writing — combining  as  they  do  the  excellencies  of  Montaigne,  Rabelais, 
and  La  Fontiune — ^the  wisdom  of  Franklin,  and  the  logic  of  Pascal.  Nor 
will  our  limits  admit  of  following  him  throughout  his  correspondence. 
Above  fifty  of  the  letters  in  the  second  volume  are  addressed  by  Courier  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  informs  of  his  projects  and  misfortunes,  recounting  all 
matters  in  their  smallest  details,  and  loading  her  with  marks  of  his  affection* 
Yet  Courier  was  assassinated  a  few  steps  from  his  own  door,  and  the  public 
voice  accused  his  wife  of  this  dreadful  crime,  which  has  deprived  France  of 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  writers,  and  the  country  of  a  faithful,  sincere,  and 
disinterested  patriot 

MhmoireM  de  Fauche  Borel.    2  toIi.    6?o.    Paris.  1829. 

Thbsi  memoirs  are  somethiri^  more  than  the  ordinary  publications  of  th€ 
kind.  We  have  here  the  political  and  historical  confessions  of  a  man,  who 
has  spent  twenty-five  years — ^the  most  precious  of  his  life — in  the  cause  of 
the  FVench  monarchy.  Bom  a  Prussian  subject,  he  abandoned  his  country^ 
his  estate,  his  wife  and  children,  shed  his  blood,  and  saw  that  of  his  kinsmfo 
freely  poured  for  the  Bourl>on  cause— for  which  he  watched  in  dungeons^ 
dared  every  danger,  and  supported  every  risk  and  reverse  of  fortune. 
During  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  prineea,  mi* 
nbters,  ambassadors,  and  generals,  courted,  patronized,  and  honoured  him ; 
and  during  this  long  period  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  rami- 
fications of  politick  mtrigue,  the  dispositions  of  the  several  cabinets,  and 
the  agents  whom  they  employed.  When  the  most  momentous  missions 
were  mtrusted  to  his  care,  Liewis  XVIIL  was  pleased  to  call  him,  vwdear 
Fauche,  my  dear  Loim,  But  matters  have  since  changed  sadly  wifii  Louit 
Fauche.  The  Bourbons  are  restored— that  family  i  for  wKich  he  had 
sacrificed  country,  family,  fortune,  and  repose — and  he  finds  himself  despised, 
calumniated,  and  the  object  of  persecution,  and,  consequently, }»  eager  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  treatment  which  he  has  expeiienced,  and  also, 
if  possible,  to  make  the  truth  resound  in  the  ears  of  royalty. 

'  1  here* — exclaims  he,  in  his  Preface—'  most  solemnly  enga^  before 
the  King  of  England,  and  my  august  sovereign  the  King  of  Prussia,  before 
the  King  of  France,  and  ihe  French  of  all  classes  and  opinions— in  a 
word,  betbre  the  great  and  noble  French  nation,  to  be  invariably  loyal* 
sincere,  and  true,  in  all  my  narrations,  and  never  knowingly  to  alter  or  cUs- 
guise  the  truth  for  the  purposes  of  concealment  or  subtern^* 

There  is  in  this  declaration  an  air  of  truth  which  secures  our  confidence. 
Though  we  must  avow  that  we  do  not  participate  in  tiie  pditical  opinions  of 
M.  Fauche  Batei,  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  devotedness  whk»i  he  has 
displayed ;  and  when  we  meet,  as  has  been  the  case,  with  some  unimportant 
errors  in  detail,  we  suspect,  not  the  ^od  faith  of  the  author,  but  oonskier 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  he  is  a  man,  and*  consequently,  liable  to 
error.' 

His  memoirs,  which  will  form  four  volumes,  only  two  <^  which  have  as 
yet  appeared,  are  too  full  of  facts,  and  anecdotes  of  every  kind,  to  be 
analyzed  in  a  few  pa^es.  He  throws  on  the  most  secret  incidents  of  the 
revolution  a  light,  which  will  powerfully  assist  such  future  historians  as 
DMf  yfi^  to  write  ^the  annals  of  that  meawnbh  event;  and,  ^ough 
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we  may  be  unable  to  deduce  from  the  recital  of  Fauche  B^rel  thoae  conse^ 
quences  which  he  himself  has  drawn — for  example,  when  he  maintains  the 
purity  of  Pichegru*s  intentions — still  we  can  recommend^  these  memoira 
as.  instructiye  and  amusing. 

The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  embrace  the  orij^  and  the 
infanc]^  of  Fauche  Borel.  This  part  of  his  life  is  mixed  up  with  the  first 
scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  the  course  and  progress  of  which  he 
traces.  His  devotedness  having  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  tha 
Due  de  Cond^,  he  became  his  secret  agent ;  a  station  which  he  subsequently 
filed  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  charged  him  with  counter-revolu- 
tionary proposals  to  Pich^;ni.  'He  posts  from  London  to  Paris,  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna,  ki  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers,  lays  a  plot  with 
Barras,  the  Director,  in  favour  of  therojral  family  of  France,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  second  volume  comes  to  the  events  which  induced  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic  by  Buonaparte,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  the  plans 
for  the  reestahhshment  of  tiie  Bourbons.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with 
incidents,  anecdotes,  and  portraits,  to  which  we  shall  return  when  the  entire 
memoirs  of  M.  Borel  are  l)efore  the  public 

NapoUon  en  Egypte.    Pohne  m  huit  ChanU.    Par  MM,  Barthelemy  ei 
Mery,    1  vol  8vo.    Dupont,  Paris.  1828. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt,  that  so  brilliant  episode  in  an  eventful  life,  bearing 
an  ancient  character  of  oriental  colouring,  by  which  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  poetic  narratives  of  the  thousand  and  one  nights,  were  not  th^ 
recollection  of  its  reality  still  so  fresh  upon  our  minds — is  surely  an  event 
cveiy  way  calculated  to  excite  in  the  hi^st  degree  the  enthusiastic  fancy 
of  the  pcJet.  How  rich  a  harvest  is  not  presented  by  Egypt,  with  her 
crowd  of  illustrations  and  remembrances  from  all  epochs  ;  her  gigantic  ar- 
chitecture and  colossal  ruins — ^her  bounteous  river — ^her  fiery  heaven — ^her 
wastes  of  sand  with  verdant  oases — ^her  ruins  of  Thebes  and.Heliopolis— 
her  pyramidic  glories.  On  this  theatre,  thus  rich  in  poetry  ajid  imagery — 
into  the  midst  of  a  population,  the  miserable  remnant  of  twenty  nations,  who 
once  were  rulers  m  the  land — and  opposed  to  the  haughty  Mamelukes 
who  crush  it  now, — traniq^ort,  as  if  by  enchantment,  a  French  army,  with 
all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war,  and  among  the  Iveteran  troops,  led  on  by 
their  illustrious  chieftains,  imagine  the  baoner  or  Areola,  and  the  youthful 
conqueror  of  Italy. 

Doubtless,  here  is  all  the  matiriel  for  a  poem,  and  the  subject  was  hkely 
to  have  long  since  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  national  muse ;  yet  up  to 
the  present  day  the  hero  who  had  conceived  the  daring  enterprise,  who  nad 
found  soldiers  to  accomplish  it,  sages  to  preserve  its  memory,  still  wanted  a 
poet  to  celebrate  its  wonders.  Two  youthful  bards,  rivals  in  talent  and  patriot- 
ism, have  at  length  paid  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  this  immortal  expedi- 
tion claimed.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  the  poem  as  a  perfect  epic,  nor  have 
the  authors  proposed  to  furnish  one.  For  such  a  purpose  they  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  to  be  ill  adapted — since,  rich  as  it  is,  it  must  be  wanting 
in  some  of  the  elements  necessary  to  a  renikr  epical  composition.  Without 
stopping  to  inquire  how  far  this  view  of  the  case  may  be  the  right  one,  we 
may  say  that  the  two  authors  have  done  well  in  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
scholastic  regulations,  and  in  presendng  us  with  a  poem  unfettered  by  any 
other  restrictions  than  those  of  the  events  which  it  proposes  to  describe. 

The  plan  which  thejr  have  pursued  is  that  of  a  simple  narrative,  lively 
liMl  animated^  clothed  in  a  style  which*  if  it  have  a  fault,  is  too  luxuriant 
and  abimdaut,  yet  without  ajiy  fur-fetched  or  meretricious  oraaaent.    Th^ 
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had,  in  fact,  a  subject  herein  the  reality  surpassed  whatever  imagination 
(Bould  have  supplied.  The  action  commences  with  the  departure  of  Napo- 
leon for  Egypt,  and  terminates  when  his  great  designs  or  ambitious  projects 
recalled  him  to  Europe.  The  poem  is  divided  into  ei^ht  cantos,  with  the  fol- 
lowing titles :  Alexandria,  Mourad  Bey,  The  Pyramids,  Cairo,  The  Desert, 
PtolemoM,  the  Pest,  and  Aboukir, 

The  fleet  swls  onward  to  the  soimd  of  republican  songs.  The  army  is, 
however,  still  ignorant  of  its  destination,  when  an  order  assembles  the  squa- 
dbnon  round  the  general*s  ship. 

'  On  the  proud  vessel^s  poop  is  standing  one 

Whose  features  show  in  rude,  yet  lofty  pride, 
The  dark  reflection  of  a  southern  sun. 

Upon  his  thoughtfbl  hrow  the  locks  divide, 

And  negligently  fall  on  either  side : 
His  glance,  like  £i^e,  forth  issuing  from  a  cloud, 
Explores  whate'er  the  heart's  deep  mazes  shroud. 
By  self-instinctive  force  he  seems  to  grow. 
Before  his  mind  bright  future  visions  glow  ! 

With  folded  arms  he  gazes  on  the  snore. 
He  speaks — and  all  the  warriors  crowd  around, 
And  hear  in  sileuce  the  prophetic  sound, 

By  tempest  mingled  with  the  surges*  roar, 
"  Soldiers !  behold  th'  Egyptian  strand !'" 

The  secret  of  their  destination  being  explained,  Napoleon  makes  known 
to  the  army  his  projects  and  his  will.  The  troops  disembark,  and  the  flrst 
canto  is  hirther  occupied  by  the  earliest  engagement,  the  assault  on  Alex- 
andria, and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  that  city.  In  the  second  canto  the 
scene  changes,  and  the  wariike  representations  are  succeeded  by  pictures 
alternately  powerful  and  pleasm^ ;  wherein  we  meet  with  the  dark  and  mys- 
terious form  of  El  Modhy,  an  historical  character,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
embodied  representation  of  fanaticism  and  barbarity  striving  to  stifle  the 
germs  of  civilization. 

<  Sole  remnant  of  the  vanquished — ^veil*d  in  shade. 
An  Arab  through  the  sliunb*ring  city  strayed. 

With  gory  emblems  on  his  ample  breaii^ — 
Behind  an  Abyssinian  quivor  slung, — 

A  jackall's  skin,  in  turban-folding,  drest, 
Its  grinning  horror  o*er  his  forehead  flung. 
How  name  ye  him  P  his  name,  a  word  of  fear. 
Is  whispered  in  the  watchful  Arab's  ear : 
And  wheresoe'ejr  his  native  spot  of  earth, 
From  woman's  breast  such  being  ne'er  took  birth. 
Infernal  spirits  shield  him — and  'tis  said 
From  his  bare  breast  rebounds  the  Christian  lead. 
He  charms  the  jackalls,  and  his  forceful  faneath 
Arrests  the  bomb  and  ball  that  speed  to  death. 
Mysterious  being — and  delusive  prophet,  he 
Th'  exterminating  angel,  £1  Modhy.' 

We  have  no  q)ace  to  follow  him  to  the  Oasis,  where  his  fanaticism  awakes 
the  slumbering  energies  of  Mourad  Bey,  who  is  languishing  in  the  volup- 
tuous delights  of  his  harem,  the  mysteries  of  which  are  glowmgly  described 
by  the  poet ;  nor  do  our  limits  allow  of  a  detailed  notice  of  the  remaining 
cantos,  in  which  the  authors  portray,  in  the  most  strildng  colours,  the  fieki 
of  battle*,  the  ooci]q;>ation  of  CairOy  the  sufElniiigs  endured  and  oveivoiiie  by 
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the  anny  in  the  desort,  and  by  tiie  plague,  which  dfroorsd  at  OMe  the  ber 
ne^jers  and  besieged.  These  latter  portions  of  the  picture  have  a  truth 
vhi^  is  indeed  terrible.  The  eighth  canto  concludes  the  poem  with  the  tri- 
umph of  Aboukir — the  hero  flies  to  fresh  conquests ;  and  in  a  magnificent 
epilog  we  have  a  view  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career,  until  ita  final 
tenmn^on  on  the  island  of  St  Helena. 

After  having  bestowed  the  praise  which  we  conceive  to  be  due  to  this 
production,  we  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  to  us  appears  to  be  an  im«* 
portant  defect  in  a  poem,  abounding  in  poetic  beauties.  We  think,  then* 
ttttt,  without  confimng  the  authors  witfdn  slavish  restrictions,  we  still 
have  a  right  to  require  in  a  poem  something  more  than  a  panoramic  repfe- 
aoitation  oi  successive  events ;  an  action  aiMi  an  object  are  necessary — or,  m 
other  words,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  it  maj  be  urged  that  the 
beaufy  and  variety  of  the  scenes,  and  the  always  promment  dignity  of  the 
principal  character,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  reaaer*s  attention  plea^nsdy 
and  constantly  on  ibe  alert :  still  this  is  no  excuse  or  compensation  for  &e 
absence  of  that  consistent  union  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  whole.  Skwae 
oQier  defects  are  also  observable  in  these  cantos :  for  instance,  is  it  nc^ 
strange,  that,  when  enumerating  the  obstacles  opposed  to  Napoleon,  the 
writers  should  have  made  no  mention  of  England— an  enemv  fiur  more 
ibrmidabk  than  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Mamelukes,  and  wnich,  by  its 
efforts,  ihistrated  the  enterprise  in  question  ?  On  one  point,  however,  all 
must  agree  in  praising  these  young  poets — for  the  richnm  of  imaginatioit, 
and  beMitifiil  and  splendid  colouring  which  overspread  every  page  of  then: 
work,  which,  thou^  imperfect  as  a  poem,  may  still  justify  the  pubhc  in 
forming  the  high  expectations  of  the  future  labours  of  the  authors,  who 
have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  loftier  efforts  in  the  art  than  those 
political  and  other  satires  on  passing  subjects  by  which  they  had  already 
oeoome  favourably  distinguished  among  their  contemporaries. 

Un^  Elezione  di  Memhri  del  Parlamento  in  InghUterra;  del  Sig.  Qiueeppe 

Peochio.    Lugano.  Vanelli,  1828.   1vol.  16mo. 
Is  Anno  mille  ottocento  ventieei  delF  InghUterra  coUe  oeeervazioni  di  Giu» 

eeppe  Pecchio,    Lugano.  Vanelli,  1827.    1  voL  8vo. 
Di  varie  Society  e  LuUtuzioni  di  Beneflcenza  in  Londrcu  Lugano.  Ruggia» 

1828.     1  voL  l2mo. 

Ws  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  do  these  little  volumes  the  justice  which 
they  merit,  in  consequence  of  their  having  reached  us  too  late.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  contain  any  thinff  new  to  an  JBnglishman,  being  accounts  of 
English  customs,  events,  and  institutions,  but  none  of  our  countrymen 
^md  fan  to  be  pleased  with  a  more  particular  notice  tak^  of  these  l>ook8 
than  that  which  we  are  about  to  take,  with  respect  to  the  candour  and 
liberality  with  which  the  authors  wrote  the'u-  most  interesting  observations. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  agree  with  all  the  political  opinions  of  Chevalier 
Pecchio,  but  as  we  are  men  who  like  facts,  we  very  willingly  overlook  some 
of  the  author*8  reflections  in  which  we  cannot  concur,  for  the  invaluaUe 
information  which  his  books  contain,  and  which  give  a  juster  idea  of 
England  to  a  reader  of  good  sense,  than  many  thick  volumes  of  speculative 
dissertations  on  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution.  The  flrst  of  these 
books  is  an  account  of  the  last  Nottingham  election.  We  cannot  descend  to 
any  particulars :  we  shall  only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  passage,  in  which,  after  having  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  all  the  one  thousand  Mid  one  reasons  urged  against  our 
eonstitution,  he  adds :  *  And  what  of  that  ?  On  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy,  so 
VOL.  in.    HO.  v»         -  i  agitated. 
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-agitated,  so  difid^  into  parties— this  island  knocks  down  the  eolosssl  power 
of  Napoleon ;  conquers  kingdoms  in  India ;  presents  as  a  douceur  four 
hundred  miUions  of  francs  to  an  emperor  ;•  lends  so  many  more  to  the 
American  republics ;  furnishes  all  markets  through  the  world  with  the  best 
manufactures,  and  enjoys  the  luxuries  of  the  most  distant  regions ;  has  the 
finest  roads,  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  either  stone,  or  iron,  or  sus- 
pension bridges ;  the  finest  carriages,  horses,  villas,  wardens ;  her  agriculture 
IS  in  the  most  advanced  state ;  her  industry  far  above  that  of  any  other 
fiation ;  her  population  amazingly  increasing;  her  towns  every  year  embd- 
lished  and  enlwged;  its  inhabitants  are  better  clothed,  have  more  comfort- 
able houses,  live  better  than  any  equal  number  of  any  other  European  nation ; 
there  are  in  England  more  schools,  more  books,  more  newsj)apers,  more 
reviews,  more  bSievolent  institutions,  than  have  ever  existed  in  any  other 
country.  It  boasts  of  the  most  eloquent  men,  of  the  profoundest  historians, 
and  of  poets  equal  to  the  Italians  ....  What  is  the  magical  art  which 
causes  so  many  real  and  lasting  blessings  to  arise  firom  so  many  partial  and 
ephemeral  evils  ?— Liberty.' 

The  other  book  of  Chevalier  Pecchio  would  reouire  longer  extracts.  We 
hope  to  have  occasion  to  allude  to  it  when  we  shall  speak  of  this  gentleman's 
^  Histoiy  of  Political  Economy  in  Italy,'  which  we  hear  is  printing,  and  which 
wtil,  no  doubt,  afibrd  instruetion  and  interest  to  our  readers. 

We  think  we  canruess  who  is  the  author  of  the  last  of  the  three  volumes 
-above  mentioned.  Tne  epigraph  •  We  are  bom  to  do  benefits'  would  enable 
us  to  discover  the  author,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  this  noble  occupation, 
and  we  should  mention  his  name  were  we  not  afraid  of  offending  his  modesty. 
Moreover,  we  deem  it  uncourteous  to  mention  the  maschera's  name.  The 
book  b  divided  into  three  sections,  contuning  altogether  twenty-nine  para^ 
graphs,  each  of  which  is  dedicated  to  an  account  of  a  benevolent  msti- 
tution  in  London :  l)eginninff  by  stating  its  object;  then  by  whom  and  when 
founded ;  how  supported ;  the  annual  expense ;  the  number  of  individuals 
who  are  therein  sup{K>rted,&c.  The  most  useful  and  minute  details  are  entered 
into ;  ttie  effects  which  the  institution  has  produced,  or  is  likely  to  produce, 
enumerated;  the  improvements  of  which  it  appears  capable  modestly  pointed 
out ;  the  reasons  urged  for  and  against  it  very  impartially  and  fairly  stated. 

The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  excited  m  us  a  painful  sensation,  and 
caused  us  to  make  a  very  humiliating  comparison.  Very  few  Italians  travd 
out  of  their  own  country,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  their  tyrannical 
governments,  who  have  made,  of  every  state  of  that  unhappy  countir,  a 
-prison.  Among  the  few  who  travel,  the  number  of  those  who  visit  England 
IS  insignificant ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  holy  alliance,  and  the  holy  fathers 
who  till  lately  governed  in  FVance,  scarcely  any  of  the  Italian  exiles,  to  whose 
number  the  authors  of  these  volumes  belong,  would  have  visited  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand.  Englishmen  visit  Italy  bv  thousands,  and  amongst 
others  many  who  would  always  have  the  fear  of  the  sheriff's  officers  t)efore 
their  eyes,  did  they  not  sell  some  scandalous  travel,  tour,  visit,  or  so  on,  to 
some  bookseller  who  helps  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  Yet  among  the 
innumerable  works  published  on  Italy  by  these  travellers,  there  is  n<«  one 
in  which  there  is  as  much  real  and  useful  information  about  the  laws, 
the  customs,  the  universities,  the  libraries,  the  state  of  sciences,  literature, 
and  arts,  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  the  industiy,  the  state  of  the  public 

*  ▼.  John  Boll  V,  Francis  of  Austria,  in  the  parliamentary  reports  of  1824.  Vr. 
RobinsOTi,  now  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  were,  on  that  occasion,  rttalned 
•s  bis  imperial  miyesty's  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  they  argued  tbe  case  very  elo- 
qvendy  to  prove  that  an  emperor  who  pays  half-a-crown  in  a  pound  is  more  honest  than 
could  be  expected.  And  so  he  is  j  and  Mr.  Brougham  himself,  who  appewed  for  the 
pUiDtiff;  must  admit  that  he  had  not  expected  even  fo  much.      " 

"  revenue, 
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revenue,  the  taxes,  the  customs,  the  religion,  the  establishments  of  public 
beneficence  of  that  country,  as  there  is  in  three  pages  of  the  volumes  before 
ttfi  coneemine  these  subjects  in  England.  But  we  see  very  often  not  only 
knpudenf  and  silly  stories  related  which  disgrace  the  writer,  and  the  reader 
who  finds  a  pleasure  in  them,  and  what  is  still  worse,  we  see  the  lady  to 
whom  these  scribblers  were  introduced,  the  dinner  which  they  ate,  the  house 
under  which  they  were  hospiti^)ly  received,  the  gentleman  who  treated  them 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  not  only  ridiculed,  but  slandered,  abused,  insulted. 
We  recommend  these  gentlemen  travellers  to  peruse  these  books  before  Uiey 
favoiu:  us  with  their  own  lucubrations.  Of  what  there  is  really  important  or 
interesting  in  Italy,  of  the  tyranny,  in  spite  of  which  that  nation  is  not  yet 
lowered  (and  it  is  wonderful)  to  the  state  of  an  African  province,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

Bondelmonie  e  gli  Amedei;  Tragedia  di  Carlo  Marenco  da  Ceva,  Torino, 

Pomba,  1827. 

Btiondslmontb  BoNDBLMONTt  had  promised  to  many  a  young  lady  of  the 
family  Amedei,  when  a  lady  of  the  family  Donati  told  him  she  was  sorry 
for  it,  as  she  had  destined  to  him  her  daughter.  Buondelmonte  having  seen 
this  young  lady,  immediately,  eubsidio  diaboli,  as  Yillani  says,  fdl  hi  love 
with  her,  forsook  his  behrothed  Amedei,  and  married  the  young  lady  Donatu 
!nie  Bondelmonti,  Amedei,  and  Donati  w^e  the  most  poweHbl  familieft  in 
Florence.  Buondelmonte  was  put  to  death  by  the  Amedei,  all  the  city  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  and  hence  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  arose.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  tragedy  now  imder  our  eyes.  And  a  sbrange  compo- 
sition it  is.  It  is  not  an  historical  play :  history  is  quite  fbi^otten  in  the 
Biam  point ;  it  is  protracted  beyond  the  time  which  history  assigns  to  the 
transaction ;  the  seene  is  removed  from  one  house  to  another,  and  from 
Florence  to  the  country,  without  there  l)eing  any  reason,  either  historical  or 
poetioal,  for  it.  The  characters  are  betrayed  most  sadly.  Buondehnonte,  for 
mstance,  is  a  coward  who  retires  into  the  country  for  fear  of  the  Amedei, 
and  eomes  to  town  in  disguise ;  whilst  historically  he  was  a  gallfmt  man, 
incapable  of  such  l)aseness.  The  situations  are  most  forced,  unnatural,  and 
detached  from  one  another.  For  instance,  the  betrothed  Amedei  comes 
upon  the  stage  (act  iv.  s.  1),  to  meet  all  her  relations,  to  whom  she  says 
'  that  she  is  dying,  and  begs  them  to  pardon  Buondelmonte.  For  this  she 
utters  more  than  ninety  verses ;  and  then  ending  in  a  vision,  or  magnetic  con- 
vulsion, call  it  what  we  hke,  she  keeps  her  word,  and  dies  actually  there 
and  then.  There  are  some  expressions  in  this  tragedy  which  have  amused 
us  exceedingly ;  for  instance — 

Con  gemiti  ineffabiu,  te  sempre 
Te  sol  chiamavo.  (i?.  1.) 

Speaking  of  the  monks  or  firiars,  it  is  said,  in  some  rambling  lines  called 
chorus,  that  tiiey  came  out  of  their  convents 

.     .    .     .     Orridi 
DIversamente  in  loi  cocolla  tfuaUida* 

The  drollest,  however,  is  the  phrase  made  use  of  by  Amedei,  the  young 
lady's  brother,  who  calls  her  (iL  5.) 

Di  qtiesta  cast  il  piu  pregiato  amete. 

We  know  that  Dante,  and  after  him  Tasso,  whimsically  enough  called  a 
fortress  an  ameac ;  but  that  a  young  lady  should  be  called  the  most  valu- 
able amese  of  the  family,  or  of  the  house,  is  really  droll.  There  are,  more- 
over, such  verses  in  this  tragedy,  of  which  the  like  are  not  easily  to  be  met 
with  in  any  tragedy  worth  mentioning ;  for  instanc^-< 
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Vidomz  oatlo  suonar  8ul  Ubbro 

Fuor  cbe  un*  amara  speme  di  Teodetta  .  .  •  • 

Sometiiiies  the  author  attempts  to  become  sublime:  but  we  shall  not  say 
any  thing  of  it,  l>ecau8e  we  are  sorry  we  do  not  always  understand  him. 
Amedei,  spealdng  to  himself,  says  (iL  6.) — 

Nd  pin  cupi 

Del  oor  recessi  io  tceoderd ;  che  fone 

Del  primiero  sentir  quivi  s '  ascoode 

Pur  qualche  awanzo ;  e  allor  cbe  pid  grand*  uopo 

Ud  cor  mi  fia  d'ogDi  ?Uia  digtuoo. 

Quel  puo  sorg«re  a  un  tratlo,  e  di  pietade 

Muover  assalto lo  '1  srellerd  se  mai 

Cotetto  avvanzo  in  me  s*annida. 

The'chorus  tells  us — 

Cke  come  in  or  toroeamenti  Vgiostra, 
DileUava  a  que*  di  la  fiorentina 
Gtoventu  da  I'aurora  a  lume  spento 
Far  sanguigne  le  vie  di  loco  in  loco 
Con  si  gran  pianto  della  patria  nostra. 

This  is  more  than  enough. 

La  Pidanzata  Ugmre ;  osHd  tm,  coMtumanze^  e  caratteri' dei  popoU  deUa 
Riviera  ai  nostri  tempi.    Milano,  Stella,  1828.  2  vols. 

A  WIDOW,  Marchioness  of  Claves,  to  prevent  the  mania^  of  Enrico  Vdasco 
to  Ida  Contarini,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  him  with  Garsia  Abrsntea, 
sworn  enemy  to  Velasco's  father;  Abrantes  bribes  Padillo,  Enrico's  servant* 
who  does  not  deliver  certain  letters  from  his  master  to  Ida,  who,  thersfore* 
thinks  Velasco  faithless.  But  Abrantes,  attem^in^^  to  assassinate  his  ao- 
complice  Padillo,  at  Genoa,  discovers  himself ;  Ennco  arriving  just  in  time 
from  Spain  to  Genoa,  clears  up  every  doubt ;  the  assassin  is  puniriied,  and 
Miss  Contarini  becomes  Mistress  Velasco.  This  is  the  story  of  this  novd: 
very  meagre,  as  one  mav  easily  see.  Our  readers  fiamiliar  with  ItaHaa 
names,  wul  be  astonished  at  finding  in  a  work  in  which  *  tiie  manners, 
customs,  and  characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riviera  in  our  days*  are 
professed  to  be  described,  that  of  the  principal  persons,  only  one,  that  is 
Miss  Ida  Contarini  (a  very  lovely  creature  to  be  sure),  is  from  Itady.  All 
the  others  are  Spaniards.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  dirty 
hostess,  two  or  three  vulgar  and  coarse  women,  a  muleteer,  a  barber,  and 
a  spy,  all  natives  of  the  Riviera,  where  the  events  pass.  And  these  are  the 
persons  who  are  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  province  I  We  never  regret  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  raised  himself  so  high,  except  when  we  read  these  poor 
imitations  of  his  novels.  They  are  really  pitiful  things.  When  the  author 
describes  Pellegrina  cleansing  garlick,  was  he  not  disgusted  with  ^&ie  smell 
of  that  odoriferous  root  ?  We  should  strongly  recomm^id  hkn  to  study 
his  language  for  a  couple  of  years  before  he  venture  to  write  it ;  because* 
as  it  is  now,  it  is  any  thing  but  Italian. 

Conveniencia  de  las  asociaciones  producHvas  para  la»  obroi  de  MUUiad 
publico.    For  Don  Antonio  Prat.    Madrid.    1828. 

This  little  woric  may  be  cited  as  evidence  of  that  growing  activity,  which  i» 
restoring'  Spanish  industry,  despite  of  the  heavy  yoke  of  misgovenmient 
under  which  the  nation  seems  doomed  to  suffer.  Left  to  its  own  resources, 
Spain  mi^ht  date  from  this  period  of  her  reawakening  energies,  the  dawn  oi 
a  prosperity  and  glory,  more  truly  great  than  even  those  achieved  bjr  the 
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sangohiarjr  eonquests  of  Cortes  and  Pizairo.  The  author  of  the  workbeft»e 
us,  shows  the  usefbhiess  and  necessity  of  establishing  in  Spain  the  system 
of  joint-stock  companies,  which  has  so  lon^  existed  in  England ; — and  he  b 
deserving  of  all  praise,  not  only  for  the  patriotic  zeal  which  l)reathes  in  every 
page  of  his  work,  but  also  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  lucid  exposition 
of  his  excellent  principles,  which  lose  nothing  in  clearness  by  the  concise- 
ness with  which  they  are  developed.  After  describing  the  situation  of  Eng- 
land at  the  revolt  of  her  North  American  Colonies,  he  eoes  on  to  say — 
'  What  did  the  British  government,  in  order  to  execute  in  uie  shortest  pos- 
sible space  of  time  so  many  canals  and  useful  works  of  oommarce  ? — 
N  othing.  It  left  an  to  individual  enterprise.  It  left  those  of  large,  of  small, 
and  of  middling  fortunes,  to  confer  among  themselves  on  the  measures  most 
for  the  interests  of  all— in  fine,  on  the  means  for  undertaking  and  complet- 
ing for  themselves  those  national  works,— affording  them  nothing  more  than 
its  cotmtenance  and  protection.*  Sr.  Prat  then  aaverts  to  the  happy  effects 
which  France  has  derived  from  her  imitation  of  England  in  this  respect, — 
and  he  enumerates  the  works  and  canals  of  Orleans,  Picctrtfy,  Beauoaire, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Garonne,  due  to  a  private  comi)any  sanctioned 
by  the  government.  *  If,*  says  th^  author,  '  the  only  question  were  to  be 
that  of  treating  with  opiUent  capitalists,  very  few  companies  could  be  formed 
in  Spain,  l)ecause  the  number  of  such  capitalists  is,  with  us,  extremely  small ; 
but  if  the  companies,  now  proposed,  were  to  be  open  to  persons  of  moderate 
fortunes,  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  Spanish  mdustry  would  soon  have 
cause  to  t>e  satisfied  with  the  number  and  wealth  of  such  companies.*  He 
then  details  the  plan  upon  which  the  companies  of  England  are  formed, 
and  he  strengthens  his  exhortations  to  his  countrymen,  by  pointii^  out  the 
superior  advantages  presented  b^  the  Peninsula  in  situation  and  climate, 
prov'mg,  that  all  which  is  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  a 
cheap,  easy,  and  frequent  means  of  internal  communication.  This,  in  other 
woras,  is  saying  that  the  only  requisite  is — Liberty  ;-~for,  till  this  is  secinred, 
government  wul  never  allow  to  the  individual  an  unfettered  agency.  It  is, 
however,  well  that  opinions  such  as  those  put  forth  in  the  treatise  of  Don 
Prat,  should  be  generally  diffused  among  the  Spaniards,  at  a  time  when 
they  are  beginning  to  feed  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  acting.  They  will 
soon  become  convinced  of  the  obstacle  which  prevents  them— -and,  bemg  so 
convinced,  they  will  not  delay  to  rid  themselves  of  it 

CoUecdon  de  mueHraa  de  leira  Bastarda  Eipafiola,  escritaspor  DonJosi 
FnmcMoo  liurzacta  presedidas  de  une  breve  metodo  de  hazer  uto  de  elias. 
Madrid.     1827. 
Arte  de  escrilnr  la  letra  Baetarda  Espahola  por  Don  Jos6  Francisco  (h 

Iturzacta. 
CsRTAifTBs  has  somewhere  said,  that  the  Biscayans,  or  Basques,  are  veiy 
Hi  i^ersons  for  secretaries.    By  the  word  secretary,  he  here  means  amanu- 
ensis^-ironically  insinuating  that  the  Biscayans  are  as  deficient  in  mental 
MBfy,  as  they  are  remarkc3)le  for  manual  skill.    The  art  of  forming  letters 
is  certainly  carried  to  greater  perfection  in  the  Basque  provinces  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Spain,  and,  with  reference  to  the  present  work,  we  may 
My,  that,  could  the  great  novelist  see  it,  he  must  admit  the  author*s  claims 
as  a  skilful  penman,  whilst  the  t^ent  displayed  in  defining  and  philosophi- 
cally expounding  the  principles  of  the  caligraphic  art,  which  hitherto  has 
been  regarded  as  unsusceptible  of  criticism,  is  equally  evident.    We  will 
not  detiun  our  readers  by  any  explanation  of  the  views  detailed  in  this  short 
essay,  but  content  ourselves  by  recommending  the  wwk  to  the  consideration 
of  the  practisers  and  admu-ers  of  penmanship,  as  an  art    The  author  dis- 
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plays  a  teal  eztremelv  laudable  in  a  Spaniard,  whilit  endeayourinff  to  pfov6t 
Dy  ingenious  and  skilful  ar^^uments^  that  the  Basque  Spanish  letters  are 
superior  to  the  English,  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
typographical  execution  and  engraving  of  the  work  gpves  a  highly  favour* 
able  idea  of  the  present  state  of  those  arts  in  the  Spamsh  cf^itaL 

No  Me  Olvide$. — Collecdon  de  Produccionea  en  Prom  i  Verao  originaie^t 
Imtidaa  i  Traduzxdaa  para  mdcccxxix.  Por  D.  Pablo  de  Mendibit 
Ackermann,  M^ico:  asunismo  en  Colombia^  Buenos  Aires,  Chile,Peru, 
i  Guatemala. 

Bon  Pablo  de  Mendibil,  a  Spanish  emigrant  in  London,  and  a  native  of  St. 
Sebastian,  is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  honourable  of  those  individuals 
who  are  the  children  of  the  late  revolution  in  Spain.  Revolution  and  anar- 
chy, in  all  a^s  and  in  all  times,  have  had  the  same  effect  in  brutalizing 
the  mind,  blinding  the  sense,  and  debasing  the  high  intellect  of  man  ).o  the 
vile  condition  and  depravity  of  brutes.  It  was  so  in  Greece,  it  was  so  in 
Rome,  it  was  so  in  ancient  and  modem  Italy,  it  was  so  in  England,  h  is  so 
in  the  Morea  and  (he  Hellenic  archipelago,  and  so  in  Portugal  and  in 
Spain.  Revolutions  in  political  sjrstems  are,  generally  speaking,  what  mad- 
ness is  in  the  corporal ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  those  fatal  effects  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  should  be  the  inevitable  and  unhappy  cfi^ts. 

Don  Pablo  de  Mendibil  has  been  tried  in  the  revolution  of  his  counhy, 
and  he  has  come  out  of  the  trial  pure  and  unharmed  Honourable,  erudite^ 
cultivated  in  the  lighter  and  more  interesting  branches  of  literature,  diligent 
and  indefatigable  in  the  acauisition  of  knowledge ;  he  is  a  pattern  most 
worthy  of  the  observation  and  consideration  of  his  countr3rmen.  He  was  an 
advocate  by  profession,  and  the  originator  and  editor  of  the  only  excellent 
Journal  which  Spain  could  ever  boast ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment,  as  we  can 
testify,  remembered  in  Spain  as  a  man  possessing  stem  integrity,  uncompro- 
mismg  honour,  the  most  enlightened  views,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  love 
of  country.  To  such  a  man,  then,  exile  must  be  a  cup  of  bitterness ;  but  he 
has  borne  it  vrith  lofty  contentment  and  comparative  happiness,  since  his 
days  have  been  employed  in  doing  good. 

The  *  No  Me  Divides*  is  only  a  trifle  amongst  other  of  his  performances  ; 
ti^e  though  it  be,  however,  it  will  yet  serve  purposes  of  utility ;  for  the 
mind  of  man,  so  pone  to  sink  into  indolent  repose,  must  first  be  amused, 
ere  it  can  collect  its  powers  to  fix  them  on  any  deep  inquiries,  particularly 
philosophic  investigations,  and  without  these,  Uttle  benefit  can  result  to  tha 
human  race. 

The  *  No  Me  Divides'  is  a  partial  translation  of  the  *  Foiget  me  not,' 
hut^in  great  part  composed  of  original  articles,  among  which  we  should 
wish  to  particularize  several  of  peculiar  merit.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that 
the  lover  of  a  well-drawn  picture  of  Spanish  manners  will  be  higlily  grati- 
fied with  •  El  Remolon  de  la  Escuela,*  one  of  the  most  charming  sketches 
vrhich  we  remember  to  have  read. 
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Monti,  one  of  the  most  eelebrated  poets  of  Modem  Italy,  died  at  Milan, 
m  October  kst,  at  the  advanced  age  of  75  years.  ^ 
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ViBceiit  H«nti  wii  bom  at  Fusiguagno,  near  Ffmura,  in  mz.  He 
studied  with  imat  a^ause  at  the  university  of  Fenrara,  and,  under  iht 
poet  Onufre  Minioni,  he  became  celebrated  on  aoeount  of  di£Eb«nt 
pracdeal  (utxlufltiomL  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Dante,  which  he, 
no  doubt,  imbibed  under  the  tuition  of  Minzoni,  who  was  one  of  Dante^t 
most  ardent  followers,  and,  like  his  pupil,  formed  many  of  his  works  on 
that  celebrated  model  Monti  had  the  sood  fortune  to  meet  with  iHeiids 
and  protectors  who  could  appreciate  nis  talents,  amongst  whom  art 
ranked  Gondi  a  banker,  and  Nardini,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  Pope  Phtf 
yj.;  but  his  superior  talents,  joined  to  a  warm  temperament,  raisad 
against  him  many  enemies,  mUi  whom  he  ceased  not  to  wage  a  continual 
warfare. 

Fmding  the  confined  sphere  of  Ferrara  too  contracted  for  his  yoimg  and 
aspiring  genius,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  was  so  fortunate  aa  quicUr 
to  gain  an  introduction  to  Sig.  Luigi  Braschi,  a  nephew  of  the  Poim,  wim 
whom  he  was  retained  as  secretary,  and  [admitted  into  the  Society  of 
Arcadians,  but  was  quickly  involved  in  disputes  with  many  of  the  most 
Ulustrious  members,  who  accused  him  of  being  too  free  in  his  satires  and 
epigrams  upon  some  of  their  body^.  He  soon,  however,  abandoned  thia 
unprofitable  species  of  composition,  when  Count  Alfieri's  sueeesa  had 
brought  hira  to  Rome  to  rehearse  some  of  the  most  popular  oi  hm  tra* 
^pedies ;  Monti's  mind  was  so  infiamed  with  a  noble  emulation  that  lie 
immediately  brought  forth  his  two  celebrated  tragedies  of  Galeotti  Manfiredit 
and  Aristodemo.  The  manners  of  Rome  tended  little  towards  the  improve* 
ment  of  Alfieri,  and  he  expressed  his  sentiments  in  a  sonnet  whieh  waa 
answered  on  the  part  of  the  Modem  Romans  by  Monti,  for  whieh  ha 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Pope  and  other  members  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  assassination  of  Basseville,  the  French  ambassador,  was  the  tbema 
of  his  next  trai^y,  and  some  of  his  biographers  assert,  that  the  klea  was 
suggested  to  him  by  some  of  the  papal  court,  who  had  conceived  aa  advan* 
tageous  opinion  of  the  talents  of  Monti,  sAd  wished  to  have  a  poem  to 
preserve  tndr  political  views  of  the  subject. 

With  the  complete  change  of  afihurs  in  the  Italian  states,  the  destiny  of 
the  poet  was  also  altered ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  his  mind  was  long 
before  favourably  disposed  towards  the  views  of  the  Fresoh  rejn^abeansk 
Monti  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  caught  with  the  fiattcrmg  hopes 
offered  to  his  oountiy,  and  repaired  to  Milan,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
new  founded  state ;  and  here  he  stood  foremost  of  those  who  tuned  their 
lyres  to  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  and,  asceadhig  a  step  higher,  snng 
no  more  of  the  church,  l)ut  of  triumph;  it  was  here  that  he  composed  tha 
ode  which  has  been  so  much  censured,  on  account  of  its  defending  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.  But  to  one  possessed  of  such  a^brilliant  imagination, 
and  so  susceptible  of  warm  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he 
celebrated  the  hero  who  had  filled  all  the  yforld  with  astonishment/  and 
who,  he  fon^  hoped,  was  to  be  the  future  Hberator  of  Italy':  some  of  his 
enendes  have  not  ^  candour  to  allow  such,  and  observe,  that  he  ceased 
to  be  an  Abb^  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  citizen ;  but  he  had  not  takaa 
holy  ordars  before  the  revohitk)n,  and  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  worid  to 
do  so  after. 

In  a  short  time  after  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  he  manied 
a  highly  gifted  young  lady,  distmguished  alike  for  her  beauty  and  talents ; 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Pikkr,  <me  of  the  most  celebrated  engravtra  of  gems 
in  modem  times. 

The  duties  of  a  fkther  ^d  not  interfere  with  his  pubho  character,  and 
when  Buonaparte  founded  the  Cisalpine  republkj,  he  was  appointed  seoretaiy 
to  the  executive  direotory  of  that  state,  H^fiMecl  Im  sitnaHion  witls  Iwoomr 
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during  tfaft-dMNiieEisienee'ol  Uiat  repuMk,  and  pnUished  BeveM  ipcnti, 
amongst  which  k  his  first  poem  under  an  entirely  new  title. 

Monti*8  literary  talents  had  lon^  been  known  in  iVance,  and,  upon  ttm 
ioFukm  of  Italy  by  Suwairow,  his  sought  an  asylum  there,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  praise,  and  mored  in  the  best  sodety  of  Paris,  until  after  the 
battlflk  of  Marengo,  when  he  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  published  his  oele- 
bnted  poem  upon  the  death  of  Mascheroni.    He  was  successivelr  named 
pro^sor  of  belles  lettres  and  eloquence,  at  the  University  of  Padua,  and, 
after  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805,  he  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  lustoriosrapher  of  that  state.  Amongst  other  productions,  some  of 
them  unfinished,  he  published  six  cantos  of  iardo  della  SHva  Nero,  but 
owing  to  the  many  changes  in  his  political  sphere,  he  found  it  danjgeroua, 
and  nearly  impossible;  to  continue  it,  without  siving  offence  to  parties  that 
w«B  continually  changing,  and  it  was  abandoned.    Monti  was  again  at* 
tadced,  and  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins  united  for  this  time  in  the  contest 
against  him.    Monti  replied  with  sharpness  to  his  numerous  adversaries^ 
and  published  a  defence  of  his  Bardo  in  some  letters  addressed  to  the  Abh6 
Xavier  Battinelll    He  was  now,  in  a  manner,  poet  laureate,  and  composed 
many  oomplimentaxy  odes  to  those  in  power  and  place.    One  of  his  larger 
works,  published  aoout  this  time,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  was 
severely  attacked,  principally  by  Ugo  Fosculo,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
veiy  dstinffuished  rival,  but  who  had  been  a  lon^^  time  an  admirer  and 
tnitkd  of  Afonti.  The  poet  at  once  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek* 
and  that  he  had  been  entirely  guided  by  translations  and  numerous  Latin 
commentators ;  yet  the  version  is  looked  ui>on  as  the  best  in  the  Italian 
language.    He  was  also  warmly  engaged  with  the  poets  Gianni  and  Lat- 
tansi.    After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Monti  was  enabled. 
by  his  skilful  conduct,  to  hold  his  pension  and  place  under  ttie  new  govern- 
ment, and,  renounciiu^  all  polemical  discussion,  he  was  by  degrees  allowed  to 
ei^  literary  peace  for  some  time. 

Hts  reputabonand  talent  had  outlived  the  revolution ;  he  lived  at  Bfilaa 
esteemed  and  cherished  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  respected  by  strangers. 
The  literary  journal,  Bt^to^ca  Italiana,  has  been  enriched  by  many  of  his 
interesting  contributions.  He  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  commenced  a 
l^oloeieal  woric,  entitied  Proposta  di  alame  corregume  ad  aggiunia  al 
Vocabmaria  della  Crueca,  which  was  the  signal  fen-  another  contest,  waged 
k)ng  and  keenly  by  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  philologians.  Monti  was 
kni^t  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  the  Iron  Crown,  membcn*  of  most 
of  the  distinguished  societies  in  Europe,  and  had  received  during  his  Ute 
many  other  honours  and  pennons  from  the  first  potentates  of  Europe.      .,,, 

EBMARD. 

Chawjis  Rsmard  was  bom  at  Chateau-Thieny  in  1766,  and  studied  at 
Paris.  Upon  leavmg  college,  he  established  himself  as  a  bookseller  at 
Fontainebleau,!  but  cud  not  allow  his  commercial  pursuits  to  hinder  bis 
taste  for  literatoe.  He  showed  considerable  talent  in  a  didactic  poem  in 
ibur  cantos,  entitled.  *  La  Ch^zomanie,*  which  appeared  in  1806.  it  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  repet  l^  most  of  his  readers,  that  the  author,  who 
manifested  great  felicity  m  versification,  should  not  have  choeen  a  subject 
mwe  worthy  of  his  abihties. 

He  was  i^ppointed  librarian  at  the  palace  of  Fontain^kau,  and  M. 
^rbier  mentions  an  inedited  work,  entitled,  '  Si^>pkment  n^oeasaire  aux 
GEuyres  de  J.  DeliUe,'  in  which  M.  Remard  proves,  by  numberless  ex- 
amj^lea,  how  much  the  author  of  •  Les  Jardins*  was  indebted  for  many  of 
his  ideas  to  authors  who  had  written  on  the  same  subject  In  this  work 
be  has  shown  an  extensive  acquaintance  vrith  Latin,  En^^iah,  and  Italian 
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lifterttoore*  ind  it  desenws  to  be  pubMshed.  BetkKM  te  po«i  above  nm. 
ti<med»  tbe  only  wtnrk  he  has  given  to  the  piiblie  it  a  '  Guide  de  .  Voya^un 
&  Foiitaiiiebleau«  1 820.*  He  ^pent  his  tune  principally  in  bibhographical 
researches,  in  which  he  possessed  considerate  knowledge.  He  died  m 
Paris,  Sept  20,  1828. 

WALD. 

On  the  22d  of  February  died,  at  Konigri)erg,  Dr.  Samuel  Gottlieb  Wald, 
senior  professor  and  president  of  the  German  Society  in  that  city.  He  was 
bom  at  Breshiu  in  1762,  and  studied  at  Halle,  under  Krause,  Knapp, 
Semler,  and  Nosselt.  He  entered  upon  his  academical  career  in  the 
university  of  Leipsi^  in  1783,  and  was  oistinfcuished  by  his  critical  disser- 
tation in  *  Cure  m  historiam  textus  Vaticinii  Danielis,'  *  Spicil^um 
Var.  Lect.  Codd.  IV.  Vet  Test.  Hebr.  Vratislav,*  and  especially  nis  larger 
work  '  Greschichte  der  Literatur,*  published  in  1786.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Griiff,  he  aooepted  the  Greek  professois 
ship  at  Konjgsbei^.  He  received  a  di^oma  in  theok>gy  from  £rlangett^ 
upon  delivering  his  dissertation  upon  '  Das  Leben,  die  Schriften  und  daa 
mystische  Sjrstem  von  Frank,'  and  was  i4>pointed  theolosioal  professor. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mangdsdcnrf  he  filled  the  professional  (Siair  of  Histoiy 
and  Eloquence,  to  which,  upon  the  death  of  Hasse,  was  united  the  pro* 
femorship  of  the  Oriental  languages.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  '  Collegium  Fredericianum,*  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  several  duties  he  fuUjr  merited  the  honours  whio 
were  b^towed  upon  him.  As  a  theologian  he  had,  durii^  the  fortr* 
one  vears  of  his  professorship,  read  lectiwes  upon  every  doctrinal  subject-, 
his  ntvourite  study  was  scripture  history  and  criticism,  but  in  the  latter 
vears  of  his  life  he  attached  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  supra-naturalists. 
be  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study  of  languages  and  to  chun4i  history. 
In  1821  he  put  forth  his  Progranvoi  'de  Heraesi  abjuranda  quid  statuit 
eoelesia  Romano-Cathohca,*  which  involved  him  in  a  voluminous  polemic 
controversy.  From  1770  to  1788  he  had  the  principal  share  in  tiie  editing 
of  the  Preussischen  Archiv.  As  a  man,  his  character  was  well  known 
for  integrity,  kindness,  and  truth,  and  he  was  as  much  esteemed  for  the  dis- 
interestedness of  his  friendship,  as  for  the  affectionate  encouragement  he 
gave  to  every  youth  of  promise  who  was  undo*  his  charge,  and  many  of 
our  contemporaries  bear  the  highest  testimony  to  his  wdl  plaeed  con- 
fidence. 

-     WotSARO. 

In  the  30th  year  of  his  age  died  at  Metx,  his  native  place,  Jean  Louis 
Woisard,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  College,  and  .member  of 
several  philosophical  societies. 

He  entered  the  polytechnic  school  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  added  to 
the  reputation  of  his  tutor,  Lesage,  by  his  rapid  progress  in  mathematics ; 
but  the  academy,  in  1816,  forced  him  to  r^um'  to  his  fEunily  without 
having  enjoved,  as  much  as  he  could  have  desired,  the  lessons  of  Mons:e» 
Legrange,  &c.  Throu^out  the  whole  of  his  short  life  he  had  many  obstacles 
to  contend  with ;  but,  in  his  ambitk)n  to  shine  in  geometrical  science,  he 
surmounted  them  all,  and  distinguished  himself  by  various  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects,  some  of  whidi  have  been  published. 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  infiammation,  caused  by  a  too  dose  at- 
tentbn  to  some  improvements  which  he  designed  to  introduce  in  artillery 
waggons. 
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Berlin. 
A  GEOGRAPHICAL  socielj  has  been  formed  at  Berlin,  under  the  presidenoe 
of  Professor  Dr.  Charles  Ritter.  * 

Professor  Bopp  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  Sanskrit  Grammar,  and 
a  Sanskrit  glossary  to  nis  episodes,  from  the  Mahabharata.  Both  vrorks  will 
be  published  in  Latin. 

By  the  latest  returns,  it  appears,  that  in  Prussia  there  tvere  20,887  d»- 
mentary  schools  for,  children  of  both  sexes,  and  736  central  schools,  in 
which  were  occupied  23,261  male,  and  704  female  teachers,  with  2624 
assistants.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  12,256,729, 
of  whom  4,487,461  were  children  under  14  years  of  age ;— of  these  one  half 
were  uneducated,  and  yet  no  other  country  m  Europe  can  boast  of  similar 
advantages  for  instruction, 

A  new  almanack  has  just  been  published  at  Berlin,  ca\kdHi8torisches  Tas^ 
chenbuch.  Two  famous  writers  have  fiEivoured  it  with  their  oontributioni^ 
Mr.  A.  W.  von  Sohlegel  with  an  historicala  and  Dr,  Carl  Batter  with  a 
geographies  account  of  India. 

CarUruke. 
Ml  VonEysenbch  is  engaged  upon  the  arrangement,  from  valuable  original 
documents,  of  a  great  historical  work,  illustratin^r  the  war  of  the  succession 
of  Spain.  It  witt  be  divided  into  four  seotions.  The  first  relates  to  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  commencing  in  1683.  The  second,  collected  from  official 
papers,  wiU  bring  down  the  history  to  the  peace  of  Nymwegen,  The  third 
will  be  devoted  to  the  war  with  France  in  1689.  And  the  fourth  will  extend 
from  1702  to  1709,  to  the  death  of  the  margrave  Louis. — ^The  sources  of 
information  are  the  pap^^  of  LeopoM  I.,  Joseph  I.,  William  III.  of  England, 
Frederick  William  1.,  Maximilian  Joseph  (Elector  of  Bavaria),  the  Duke 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  8&c; 
for  all  these  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  Grand  Buke  of 
Baden. 

Fioreace^ 
The  exd^vations  in  Pompeii,  winch  hitho^o  have  been  directed  by  M. 
Nicolo  d*Ape»o,  are  now  continued  under  the  care  of  M.  Bonnuoci  the 
younger,  who  formerly  filled  the  same  office  in  Herculaneum.  The  build* 
mg  which  at  present  occupies  lus  attention  is  so  large  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  used  as  a  private  dwelling.  Its  walls  are  oma* 
mented  with  numerous  paintings  ana  works  of  art  The  excavation  at  Her» 
culaneum  proceeds  but  slowlyi  for  want  of  a  sufficient  fund. 

Of  the  •  Saggi  pittorici,  geografici,  statistici  de  I'Egitto,'  the  first  six  plates, 
with  explanatory  text,  have  appeared. — ^The  object. is  to  represent  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Egypt  under  Mohammed  Ali. 

Inghirami,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  Monument!  EtruscW,  is  already 
actively  engaged  upon  his  *  Homeric  Gallexy ;'— 1 0  parts  out  of  the  36  have 
appeared. 

Ciampi,  one  of  the  most  eminwit  of  modem  archaeologists,  has  written  a 
paper  to  prove  that  the  Runic  characters  are  only  variations  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  characters,  which  the  Celts  and  Scandinavians  brought  home  with 
them  after  their  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory.  • 

Leipzig. 
Thb  first  volume  of  JohannGeorg  Forster's  correspondence  has  been  printed 
in  a  large  octavo  volume.  The  letters  are  preceded  by  an  account  of  Forstcr*s 
bfe,  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  a  daughter  of  the  great  philologist 
H^e»  and  afterwards  married  to  Mr,  Huber. 
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TraBsbtkMifl  into  the  German  language  of  the  following  Englkh  wovki 
lra.ve|iut  been  published: — 

The  IVaveDer  in  the  Levant,  translated  l)y  lindau. 

R,  Walsh  s  JovacDsy  firom  Constantinople  through  Rumelia,  &c.  by  th^ 
same. 

Sketches  of  Persia,  translated  by  the  Rey.  R  Will,  late  chafOain  to  his 
mtjesty'sgaaEnson  of  the  Island  of  Curasao. 

J.  Carae's  Journey  through  Switzerland,  translated  by  Lindau. 

J.  Garners  Llvine  and  Manners  in  the  East,  translatea  by  the  same. 

A.  Vieusseuz's  Ansehno,  &e.  by  the  same. 

The  two  first  volumes  (in  one)  of  Stuart's  and  Ilevett*s  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Will,  late  chaplain  to  his  majesty's  garrison  of  the 
Island  of  Curasao ;  with  critical  and  philological  annotations  by  professor 
Kreutier,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Dr.  Feder,  of  Darmstadt.  The  en^avings  of 
the  ordinal  are  done  elegantly,  in  outline,  by  Mr.  Eberhard,  the  inventor 
of  this  kind  of  engravi^  j  and  all  the  supplementary  aimotations  of  the 
new  editkm  are  added.  This  splendid  woik,  wnen  complete,  will  cost  no  more 
than  nme  pounds  sterling, 

Madrid, 
The  state  of  periodioal  literature  in  this  kingdom  continues  in  much 
the  same  state  as  when  we  noticed  it  in  the  second  number  of  (our 
Review.  But  a  ohange,  much  for  the  worse,  has  taken  place  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Ghoette  of  Macfarid,  which  was  then  entrusted  to  D.  Feliz  Reinon,  a 
dbtingoished  writer  and  philosopher,  enjoying  a  high  repute  at  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Seville.  The  occurrences  in  Portugal — ^thf  proclamation  of  the  Im- 
perial Charter,  fee,  called  ui>on  the  editor  to  give,  as  he  did,  a  moderate, 
judicious,  yet  strictly  authentic  account  of  events,  as  they  succeeded  each 
other  m  tliat  distracted  kinffdom.  He  made  no  comment  whatever — accu- 
racy and  inqpartiality  were  his  only  care,  and  these  constituted,  in  the  eye* 
ef  uie  apostohes,  a  crime  so  grievous,  that  Don  Feliz  was  forthwith  removed 
from  the  editorship,  which  is  now  confided  to  a  friar  and  a  curate,  both  men 
of  the  most  obscure  and  contemptible  literary  character,  but,  what  by  their 
patrons  is  deemed  all-important,  undoubted  foes  to  l^ht  El  diario  de 
Avisos,  established  to  notify  on  what  day,  and  in  what  church,  the  most  re- 
cent rdease  of  a  soul  from  purgatory  has  been  effected,  is  so  conducted  as 
to  secure. it  against  any  change  of  management,  similar  to  that  just  related 
of  the  Madiid  Gazette.  A  new  periodical,  published  thrice  a  week,  and 
entitled  Diario  Literario  politico  i  mercaniilf  has  been  very  recently  esta^ 
Ubhed.  It  treats  principally  of  the  belle$  lettres  and  of  the  natural  sciences, 
bat  as  the  former  want  the  assistance  of  an  independent  philosophy,  and  the 
latter  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable  abandonment  m  Spain,  it  is  supposed  that 
tins  peno<fical,  notwithstanding  the  talent  and  skill  of  its  oonducUH^  must 
ere  long  be  discontinued  from  a  deficiency  of  contributions.  £1  Mercurio 
de  Etpana,  a  monthly  periodical,  prooeeds  without  intevruption, — because  it 
laih  not  to  be  the  peaceful  announcer  of  intelligence  from  Constantinople 
and  other  countries  whose  political  and  social  transactions  are  most  ana« 
hgous  to  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  Madrid  Divan.  The  list  of  periodioali 
hi  the  capital  has  Just  received  an  addition,  under  the  title  of  Z>««w<3  Ai/trtco 
del  Dim,  It  is  the  product  of  a  zealous  captain  of  royalist  vohmtcers,  frooi 
which,  and  from  the  further  cmmmstance  ttiat  the  author*s  name,  and  that  of 
the  printer  himself,  are  hardly  known,  we  may  form  a  pretty  frurkiea  of 
how  profound  and  vivacious  must  be  the  satires  of  this  DuendemUo. 

The  oak  provineial  journal  is  that  of  Cadis,  which  runs  aa  e^nal  raoe 
with  theGiciette  of  Madrid,  though  the  editor  himself  is  aman  of  oonakleK 
rahle  talent  Among  the  scientific  periodicals,  the  Deoodsm  de  MedUcnsta  « 
A'  Cintrgio  pracHca»^  merit  honourable  mentkm,   Th^  aro  published  io 
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Madrid  thrice  a  wedc,  under  the  direction  of  Br.  Hurtado,  one  of  the  i 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines  promulgated  by  Brousiais.  A 
medicid  journal  was  not  \on^  since  established  at  Barcelona,  but  the  number 
of  subscribers  beini^  insufficient  for  the  efifectiye  furtherance  of  the  ofcgeets 
proposed  in  its  establishment  it  was  discontinued. 

Biblioteca  de  Religion,— Dm  monthly  periodical,  which  we  mentioned  in 
our  second  number,  is  proceedinjs:  successfully,  and  has  a  numerous  list  of 
subscribers, — because  its  editorship  and  management  arejexdusiv^  conftdel 
to  clergymen,  monastic  or  secular.  Hence  it  can  reckon  on  the  support  of  all 
the  chapters  and  conventual  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  deserr- 
ing  favourite  with  readers  of  every  class.  Not  so  iheVaUequi,  which  treats  of 
the  Mcwnxt  cfimpieUf^  and  confines  itself  to  combatting  Atheism,  and  pup- 
suing  lengthy  enquiries  which  would  have  been  more  seasonable  during  the 
time  of  Epicurus,  Spinosa,  and  Yanini.  The  ninth  volume  of  the  BtaUo^ 
teca  eontams  a  hst  of  j^hibited  bookt,  particulariy  of  those  from  the  later 
period  of  the  constitutional  government.  This  list  will,  in  all  probability* 
produce  an  effect  the  reverse  of  that  proposed  by  the  ^tors,  uiere  beinjg 
at  present  a  peculiar  rage  for  literary  novelties  prevalent  in  Spain.  This 
eagerness  origmated  in  tl^  extension  which  was  given  to  Spanish  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring  ni^ions  during  the  later  years  of  the  revolutios.  The 
next  book  in  the  coU^on  is  Mintor*s, '  on  the  Excellence  of  Catholicism/ 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  abuse  of  the  protestant  faith,  but  written  in  an 
acreeable  epbtolar^  style,  and  free  from  all  the  heaviness  of  controversy. 
We  may  say  that  Jansenbm  has  been  attacked  in  its  turn,  for  the  letters  of 
Don  Roque  Leal,  published  with  this  fictitious  name,  during  the  time  of  the 
constitution,  by  Dr.  ViUanueva,  are  republishing  under  the  pretended  title  of 
*  Poetkumoue  Works  of  Don  N,  Zc^Ua: 

The  editors  contrive  to  enliven  their  religious  work  l>y  some  pieces  of 
poetnr,  few  indeed  of  which  are  original,  but  translations  from  Latin,  fVench, 
and  Italian  authors.  They  are  however  well  executed,  and  prove  the  writer 
to  be  equally  skilled  in  his  own  language,  and  those  from  which  he  tran- 
slates. 

BittUografla  Eepanola,  The  publication'^  of  this  interesting  work  is 
anxiously  expected  from  day  to  day—but  continually  deferred,  without  the 
assigning  of  any  particular  cause  for  the  delay,  which,  however,  may  be 
easi^  accounted  for  by  those  who  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  tyrannical 
restnctions  imposed  on  the  Spanish  press  by  the  government.  If  the 
editors  of  the  Bibliografia  Etparioia  wish  to  shie&  themselves  from 
the  suspicions  and  attacks  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  they  most 
withhold  the  woric,  as  they  cannot  possib^  publish  it  without  giving  offence 
to  the  ministers  and  other  partisans  of  despotic  authority:  and  for  this 
reason— that,  in  the  literaxy  history  of  Spam  there  has  hardly  been  one 
eminent  genius  who  has  not  bean  either  openly  persecute,  or  subjected 
to  vexatious  impediments  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers.  We  are 
^e  more  justified  in  assigning  this  cause  for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of 
Uie  present  work,  because  the  editors  are  animated  by  a  highly  patriotie 
teal,  and  men  of  great  attainments  and  unwearied  application,  which,  dur- 
ing three  years,  they  have  exercised  in  unceasing  investigations  into  all  the 
registers,  archives,;and  libraries,  public  as  well  as  private.  The  woric,  whidi 
commences  with  the  earliest  period  of  Spanish  literature,  and  continues 
down  to  the  year  1808,  vrill  contain  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters, as  aiso  he  amiles  of  their  autographs.  It  is  underst^xl,  that  the 
compilers  have  bestowed  a  scrupulous  attention  in  affonUag  such  facts  and 
anecdotes  as  are  least  generally  Known,  accompanied  by  Uie  strictest  an4 
most  impartial  criticism. .  In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention  the  discoveiy — 
due  to  the  greatest  diligence    of  the  cdebrated  ode  by  Af^gtoKfaar,  in  praise 
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of  the  PaAre  QfmadUz ;— mi  ode  which,  accordioff  to  the  tettuaoay  of  thoee 
who  heard  it  from  the  author's  lips,  is  among  his  happiest  productions.  A 
discoverj  stiH  more  interesting,  is  that  effected  by  the  editors  concomioi^ 
the  real  motives  which  dictiSed  Cenrantes*  journey,  in  company  with  the 
cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  Rome — motives  hitherto  unknown,  ftough  inquired 
by  the  various  biographers  of  the  far-famed  author  of  Don  Quixote. 

A  new  Spanish  periodical,  published  on  Monday  and  fViday  of  everv  week, 
has  been  just  produced  at  Bayonne,  under  the  title  of  Ckiceta  de  JBojfona^ 
It  is  conducted  by  Don  All)erto  Lista,  a  man  of  talent,  and  considorable 
information  in  literature.  In  politics,  he  closely  confines  himself  to  sudi 
articles  and  intelligence  as  are  adopted  by  the  columns  of  the  Oaeeta 
dt  Madrid,  In  literature,  this  journal  evmces  a  disposition  to  enter  on 
certain  discussions,  which,  without  beinff  openly  offoisiye  to  the  apostolioal 
party  in  Spain,  are  relished  by  that  en^htened  portion  of  the  community, 
who  desire,  but  dare  not  attempt,  a  reform  in  the  government  at  large. 
With  regard  to  public  industry,  tne  Oaeeta  de  Bauona  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  l^— if  not,  indeed,  the  onl^  vehicle  of  information  on  such  subjects 
ii  the  Peninsula.  It  gives  espeoal  notice  of  every  useful  undertaking, 
public  or  private,  and  we  must  avow  that,  ty  a  perusal  of  its  numbers  from 
October  (when  it  was  established)  to  the  middle  of  November,  we 
have  acquired  more  various  and  valuable  intelligence  than  we  could  pot- 
siUy  have  collected,  from  our  Spanish  correspomlents. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  and  very  rare  Romancero  general,  published  by 
Cuesta,  in  1614,  and  comprehending  his  hi^y  valuable  and  spirited  divi^ 
sion  of  the  Spanish  ballads,  has  just  been  edited  by  Don  Aufnistus  Durun* 
at  Madrid,  under  the  title  of  Ronumcero  de  Romancee  Moriecoe,  The 
editor  intends  this  first  volume  as  the  commencement  of  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Romancee,  to  be  carefully  printed,  and  cleared  of  the  numberless 
blunders  disfiguring  the  orij;inal  text  of  eariy  editbns. 

A  new  monthhr  publication  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Barcelona* 
entitled,  Analee  de  nuevoe  descubrtentoe  tuualee  %  pracHcoe^  o  Memoriae  de 
Eeonomia  industrial  rural  i  domeetica. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  at  Madrid  has  been  authorised  b^  the  King's 
special  privileged  permission,  to  print  annually  '  the  Mercantile  Ouide  of 
Spain,*  which  is  to  comprise  all  information  and  statistical  accounts  which 
aie  directly  interesting  to  trade  and  commerce — such  as  the  names  of  all 
merchants  in  each  mercantile  towiv^and  of  aU  the  manufactories  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  reports  of  the  products  of  mechanical  and  agricultural 
industry ;  bsOance  of  imports  and  exports,  &c.  &c.  &c 

The  valuable '  General  Chronicle  of  the  Principality  of  Catalonia,*  written 
eariy  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  17th  century,  by  Greronimo  Pujades,  and  of 
which  only  the  first  part  had  been  hitherto  published,  is  to  be  edited  at 
Barcelona,  with  the  remaining  second  and  third  unpublished  parts,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Don  Felix  Torres  and  Don  Prospero  Bafamel,  two 
gentlemen  already  distinguished  as  antiouarians  and  men  of  letters. 

After  considerable  interruption,  the  •  Estado  general  de  la  Real  Armada,* 
«  this  year  resumed.  The  cause  of  its  so  long  discontinuance  is  the  present 
wretched  condition  of  the  Spanish  navy.  The  work  cont wns  a  notice  of  the 
improvements  introduced  by  the  government,  and  gives  a  view  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  marine.  It  concludes  with  a  chronological  table  of  the 
voyages  ot  discoveiy  made  by  Spain  firom  1393  to  1792. 

LITBRA&Y  COirrBOUL  AT  NAPLBS, 

(¥Vom  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Bibliotkek  der  neueeten  TFeUhumk.) 
•  From  Leghorn  we  -went  to  Naples.    In  this  city  our  books  underwent  a 
rigorous  scrutiny.  Two  priests  ana  three  literary  gentlemen  had  them  opened 
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in  our  prtsencfe,  and  examined  the  titles.  T*his  alone  raigW  liate  oontinced 
them  that  they  contained  nothing  of  a  treasonable  tenour.  But  it  did  not 
•ati«fy  them ;  they  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  to  ascertain  that  the  titles  really 
belong  to  the  bocks.  The  duty  to  be  paid  on  books  enteredi  amounts  from 
two  to  nine  carlini,  accor(|in^  to  their  size.  A  bookseller  complained  in  our 
presence  of  his  having  bewi  charged  for  a  pamphlet  of  twdve  pages  in 
4to.  as  much  again  as  for  a  volinne  in  8yo.  of  500  pa^.  This  enormous 
duty,  in  addition  to  the  little  taste  for  reading  which  the  Neapolitans  have,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes'  of  the  scanty  importation  of  foreiffti  books.  A 
much  smaller  poportion  of  books,  however,  is  printed  in  the  kingdom  than 
Imported.  This  is  owing  to  the  arbitrary  oppression  under  which  the  press  is 
groaning,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tmprimaiur  is  frequently  deniwi  to  an 
entire  work  on  account  of  a  single  obnoxious  word  that  happens  to  be 
discovered  in  it.  Usage,  besides,  requires,  that  every  author  publishing  a 
work,  should  send  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  his  patrons,  friends,  and  acquamt- 
ahcest  including  even  persons  whom  he  has  happened  to  meet  in  company. 
If  he  desire  to  avoid  offending  them  most  grievously.  The  approbation  of 
the  public  censors  is  printed  in  front  of  every  work  published  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan dominions.  The  form  of  this  proceeding  is  highly  singular.  The  author 
is  bound,  first  of  all,  to  present  a  petition,  humbly  requesting  that  an  exa- 
miner of  his  manuscript  may  be  granted  him.  Then  follows  the  answer  of 
the  secretary  of  the  public  censors,  informing  him,  that  the  royal  censor 
Would  .have  the  kindness,  when  at  leisure,  to  look  over  his  manuscript. 
This  being  done,  the  latter  makey  his  report  to  the  chief  censor,  stating  that 
he  has  ci^ully  examined  it,  and  can  assure  his  right  reverend  excellency, 
that  it  does  not  contain  anything  derogatoiy  to  the  honour  of  the  most  sacred 
Roman  Catholic  ftdth,  and  the  sacred  duties  to  the  sovereign.  Then  fol- 
lows a  bombastic  panegyric  of  the  talents,  piety,  loyalty,  8cc.  of  the 
author,  which  eml)olden^  him  humbly  to  presume,  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion might  be  allowed  to  be  printed,  provided  it  were  the  good  pleasore  of  his 
excellency,  whose  hands  he  was  humbly  kissing.*  (N.B.  This  is  a  faithfid 
copy  of  a  report  of  this  kind,  made  Dec.  10,  1827.)  The  whole  preamble 
concludes  with  the  reply  of  the  president  of  the  junta  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  public  instruction,  worded  as  follows : — *  Considering  the  favonr^le 
report  of  the  royal  censor,  the  above-mentioned  woric  is  hereby  permitted 
to  be  printed,*  though  it  may  not  be  advertised  for  .sale,  unless  a  second 
special  permission  to  that  end  shall  have  been  previously  obtained,  which  the 
royal  censor  may  grant  only  after  having  fully  convinced  himself  ^that  it  is 
the  identical  work  which  he  has  read  in  manuscript.  In  some  Italian  states 
means  still  more  efficacious  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
mental  mstruction ;  no  one  being  permitted  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write^  mi- 
less  he  l)e  in  possession  of  propCTfy  worth  at  least  1500  francs. 

Porit. 

Fauribl  has  completed  his  learned  work  on  the  South  of  France  durii^  the 
laiddle  teet,  and  the  two  first  volumes  are  shortly  expected  to  appear. 

Th«  Marquess  de  Fortia  d'Urban  and  M.  Mielle  announce  a  con^lete 
History  of  Portugal,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  ^e  time  of  Don  Miguel, 
to  be  contained  in  ten  volumes. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  institution  in  Europe  is  so  jich  in  oriental 
manuscripts  as  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  iMt  catalogue  v^as  prated 
m  1739,  and  since  that  time  the  number  has  been  more  than  doubled,  for 
some  years  past  a  new  catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS. 
has  tieen  preparing,  and  it  is  now  shortly  expected.  The  notes  of  Silvestre 
de  Sacy,  which  will  accompany  it,  give  mromise  of  the  bigheat  au&onty  ia 
thw  branch  of  orientai  literature. 
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-  Madame  deGeidishaafini^ed  a  new  novdmMW  the  titk' Adelaide  and 
Theodore/ 

De  Maries,  the  translator  of  Conde^s  Historr  of  the  Arabian  Domination 
in  Spain,  has  announced  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  general  History  of  Indian 
from  20eo  years  A.O.  to  the  present  time.  This  hi^ily  important  work  wiU 
extend  to  six  volumes,  4to. 

Ftelix  Lajard  is  publishing,  in  two  volumes  4to.  with  50  plates,  his  large 
work  on  the  Worship  of  Mithra,  for  which  he  obtained  the  prite  from  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1823. 

A  perfect  MS.  of  Edrisi's  Arabic  Geography  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  the  Royal  Library.  Hitherto  only  the  abridgment,  which  is  not  more 
than  one-fifth  part  of  the  extent  of  the  original,  was  known.  Edrisi  wrote 
this  work  in  Annenia,  where  he  was  bom,  in  the  734th  year  of  the  Hegira,  or 
1845.  A  translation  of  this  remarkable  book,  consisting  of  260  sheets  of 
difficult  Moorish  writing,  is  announced,  under  the  superintendence  of  Jaubert. 

The  scientific  expedition  appointed  to  make  discoveries  in  Egypt,  under 
the  superintendence  of  ChamiK)llion,  landed  safbhr  at  Alexandria  on  the  1 6th 
August,  and  departed  for  the  interior  about  the  Itth  September.  M. 
Rosellini,  accompanied  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  whose  researehes  he 
Will  dhwt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  joins  the 
expedition,  and  already  communicates  some  valuable  information. 

The  Greographical  Institute  consists  of  348  members,  and  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 22  travellers  employed  on  missions,  with  a  premium  for  important  dis- 
coveries, m  Peru,  Cfolumbia,  Chili,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Arabia,  Greoi^a^ 
Armenia,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the  Antilles,  and  round  the  world. 

Proffue* 
Hakka,  the  librarian  in  Prague,  has  discovered  4  number  of  ancient  Bohe- 
mian popular  songs  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  which  rdate  to  the  incur* 
sion  of  the  Saxons  into  Bohemia,  Udakic,  victory  over  the  Poles,  an  ancient 
tournament,  the  German  war  with  ^e  Pagans  of  Bohemia,  and  other 
historical  subjects. 

Rome* 
Carlo  Pea  has  made  known  his  dissertation  on  the  celebrated  Mosaic  pave- 
ments of  Palaestrina,  representing  the  conquest  of  Egypt  under  Aimistus. 

The  valuable  library  of  Count  Italinski,  particularly  rich  in  Oriental 
manuscripts,  will  be  removed  to  the  Imperial  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg. 

St,  Petersburg. 
Archimandrit  J.  Pitschowinski,  who  was  appointed  to  direct  the  mission 
to  Pekin  since  1808,  is  returned,  and,  beside  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Chinese 
and  Wandschu  literature,  has  brought  with  him  a  rich  collection  of  scarce 
Chinese  manuscripts.  A  fourteen  years*  residence  in  the  capital  has 
afforded  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people 
superior  to  any  European.  Among  the  MSS.  we  need  only  mention 
*Tsion-Ten,'  Chinese  Annals,  in  8  vols,  hitherto  only  partly  known  j  a 
Geography  of  Chma,  with  plates;  the  History  of  Thibet  and  Tangou ;  a 
description  of  Thibet;  account  ofZungaria  and  Bucharia,  150  A.  C;  Picture 
.of  Pekin ;  Collation  of  Mogol  Laws ;  the  Hydraulic  Works  over  the 
trreat  Chinese  Canal ;  a  Chinese-Russian  Dictionary,  in  6  vols. ;  History  of 
Bogdikhans  ;  History  of  Tzmgis  under  the  first  four  kings ;  Sin-Schon, 
ascribed  to  Confucius ;  a  System  of  the  World ;  account  pf  the  Mogols 
•200years  A.  C.  and  many  others. 

The  Asiatic  Museum  has  purchased  the  collection  of  oriental  MSS. 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Rousseau,  tiie  French  Consul  at  Bagdad. 
Among  them  are  Ahmed-Makkari's  work  on  Spain  under  the  Moors; 
Scheru-Nameh,  history  of  Curdistan  to  the  year  1596  ;  Dschenhery's  Arabic 
Dictionary,  (Cano,  1263) ;  Tibeweihi's  Arabic  Grammar*;  and  many  Trea- 
tises on  Medicine,  Natural  Histoiy*  and  Ma&ematics.  Fathw 
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Father  Hyacaith  hai  Itldy  publithed  a  descin^ 
sent  conditition,  in  two  parts,  8yo.  with  a  map  of  the  route  from  Tschen-dn- 
Ib  to  H*lMsa  and  Sigazte,  translated  from  the  Chinese;  and  the  same  learned 
traveller  is  now  occupied  with  the  publication  of  his  Travels  jin  China  and 
across  Biongolia,  which  will  contain  much  valuable  information*  collected 
from  Chinese  documents,  and  the  results  of  personal  observation. 

Among  the  valuable  publications  which  have  lately  issued  from  the  press, 
Alexander  8chischkow*s  Researches  in  the  Russian  Language  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  The  author  has,  by  turn,  filled  the  post  of  admiral,  privy^ 
counsdlor,  senator,  and  minister  of  national  improvement  and  education  ; 
and  in  his  present  advanced  a^,  has  devotedius  leisure  hours  in  examining 
the  oriffin  and  peculiarities  of  nis  native  tongue.  As  president  of  the  aca- 
demy* ne  has  availed  himself  of  the*  best  sources  to  give  the  highest  interest 
to  his  work,  and  his  acquaintance  with  most  European  languages,  togdher 
with  his  experience  of  habits  and  customs,  obtamed  during  his  residence 
abroad*  dunng  the  most  active  part  of  his  life,  have  added  a  practical  worth 
to  this  publication  which  cannot  fiul  to  make  it  popular.  The  first  part  is 
intixxluctory,  and  notices  the  progress  of  the  laige  Russian  Dictionai^,wi1ii 
excellent  discriminating  remarks  upon  the  original  language  and  its  dialects. 
The  second  part  contains  an  examination  of  the  roots  of  words,  and  the 
auttior  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out  many  errors  and  deficiencies  which 
are  found  in  the  Etymological  Dictionaiy  of  the  academy. 

Stockholm. 
Thb  late'oelebrated  diplomatist  Carlstrum,  formerly  ambassador  at  Warsaw 
from  the  court  of  Sweden,  has  left  behind  him  a  very  important  manuscript 
on  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  Court  of  FVederick  William  IL 

Elias  Tegner,  already  known  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  Swedi^  poets,  is 
flOffaced  at  present  on  a'oew  poem,  whidi  promises  to  throw  even  the 
'  friuiofii  Saga*  into  the  shade. 

^  Professm*  G^jer  already  enjoys  a  very  high  and  well-deserved  literary 
reputation  in  Sweden.  As  an  historian  he  has  the  singular  merit  of  attract- 
ing the  interest  of  the  illiterate.  His  history  of  Sweden,  of  whidi  wc  gave  a 
notice  in  the  2d  Number  of  the  Foreign  Review,  page  518,  ^atly  excds 
Ruh*s  work,  both  in  the  authenticity  of  the  materiais  and  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  the  narrative.  His  favorite  study,  however,  has  drawn  him  into  the 
rich  treasure  of  ancient  Swedish  popular  songs.  In  connection  with  Aizelius 
he  had  made  a  large  collection  of  these  sonss ;  but  a  want  of  support  in 
Sweden,  where  the  provincial  towns  afford  but  liUle  assistance,  has  thrown 
so  great  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking^,  that  the  collection  is 
retarded.— Aiielius,  however,  is  still  employed  upon  it,  and  waits  for  better 
times  l)efore  he  can  publish  it 

StuUgcert. 
Matthissow  has  at  length  left  Stuttgart,  and  entered  upon  the  office  of 
librarian  at  Worliti.  Before  his  departure,  he  presented  to  the  Museum  a 
eoHection  of  60  ancient  Grecian  vases,  whidi,  wttn  only  one  exception,  are  all 
genuine.  The  most  antique'specimen  is  a  Mlver  with  black  figures  upon  a 
dear  brown  ground ;  but  the  most  choice  specimen  consists  of  two  figured 
vases,  representing  a  Bacchanal  and  a  Lectisteminm.  Besides  these  are 
many  curious  Patme,  Votive  cups.  Tear  vases,  lamps^^and  domestk  utenak. 

Vienna. 
A  ST  ATisTic  AL  estimate  has  been  recently  taken  of  the  population  of  Turkey; 
by  which  it  is  cateulated  at  9,890,000  souls.  Dividing  tiiis  population  ac- 
cording to  each  distinct  race,  we  find  about  3,000,000  of  Ghreeks,  2,500,000 
?i  n  ?'  2,000,000  of  Turks,  2,000.000  of  Albanians,  and  1,500,000  of 
WaUachians,  Sec  Classed  according  to  the  i^igious  ;sects,  the  numbera 
are  3,000,000  of  mahom^ans,  6,000,000  of  <?h»i^i^»  of  the  Greek  church, 
500,000  of  catholics,  and  the  wt  Jem.  Nxw 
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PUBUSHED  fVITHJN  THB  lAST  THREE  MONTHS. 


FRENCH, 

*  nJiiii,  par  J.  CmveiUicr.  I*^  liTfai^pn, 

ioBo.  Parif.  104u6e^ 
jnt^tomip  de  rhomme,  par  Julet  '.Glo- 

ooet ;  publi^e  par  C.  de  Last^rrie. 

aI/  livraispn,  foliq.  Partf.  13c.  Oc'. 
Aimu^rQ  Ifistonque  UiuFers^  popr 

1627^  par  L.  Lesur.  8vo.  Pam.  1Q«. 
4ft  de  \Mriieff  def  Patef,  depnis  Taim^ 
I  1770  jii8qu*i    not  joiirf  {Xxomime 

ptrtia)^  fomQ  VI|.  8yo.  Jf^qm,  10t.6d: 
Atlas  Histori^  ^  Ciironolonqqe,  par 

A.  J^rry  ^  jtfand.  Folip.  Pom.  12*. 
Bonapartiaifa,  q\x  ^eoueil  cboUi  d*ao«o 
'  dotes,  de    traits  sublimes,  de   boos 

ZDOtt,  ftcu,  de  Napol^  Bonaparte, 

Mf  Cousin  4* Arallon.  ISmo.    P^m. 

B^^taoiqnp  des  damM,  oa  m^t)iode  h/^^ 
'  poor  oonnaitre   les   T^tau^    sans 

maitre.  3  vols.  tSmo^  lOf.  6</. 
Catalogue  des  Uvrps  ^  se  trouvent 
dana'leebibllotblques  tant  publiques 
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Art.  I. — 1 .  Du  Systhne  permanent  de  T Europe,  a  Fegard  de 
la  Russie,  et  des  Jlffaires  de  C  Orient,  Par  M.  De  Pradt, 
Ancien  Archev^que  de  Malines.     Paris,  1828. 

2.  Precis  des  demieres  Gtierres  des  Russes  contre  les  Thircs. 
Avec  des  Cofisiderations  Militaires  et  Poliiigues :  Traduit 
de  VMlemand  du  General  Valentini.  Par  Eiigdne  de  la 
C6ste.    Paris,  1828.^ 

3.  La  Bosnie  consid&ee  dans  ses  Rappcrrts  avec  P  Empire 
Ottoman  ;  par  Charles  Pertusier,  Major  d'Artillerie  k  Cheval 
de  la  Garde  Royale,  &c.     Paris,  1822. 

4.  Essai  Historique  sur  le  Commerce  et  la  Navigation  de  la 
Mer  NdirCy  ou  Voyage  et  Entreprises  pour  etablir  des  Rap- 
ports commerciaux  et  maritimes  entre  les  Ports  de  la  Mer 
Noire  et  ceux  de  la  Mediterranee.  Ouvrage  enrichi  d'une 
Carte y  Sfc,  8fC,     Paris. 

5.  Tableau  Historique^  G^ographique,  Ethnographique  et  Poli- 
tique die  Caucase  et  des  Provinces  limitrophes  entre  la 
Russie  et  la  Perse;  par  M.  Klaproth.     Paris,  1827. 

6.  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Meridionale  et  particulih^ement  dans 
les  Provinces  situees  au-delh  du  Caucase,  fait  depuis  1 820 

JusqiCeii  1824;  par  le  Chevalier  Gamba,  Consul   du  Roi  k 
Tiflis.  Avecquatre  Cartes  G^ographiques.  2  torn.  Paris,  1826. 

7.  Ansichten  iiber  den  Landhandel  nach  Asien  durchRussland. 
8vo.     Beriin,  1828. 

THE  armies  of  Russia,  after  all  their  mighty  threats,  schemes, 
and  expectations,*  have  followed  the  illustrious  example  of 
that  French  king's  soldiers,  whose  exploits,  as  set  forth  in  our 
Nursery  Tale,  are   matters  of  such  merry  recollection.     Dis- 
<;retion,  after  all,  is  the  better  part  of  valour ;  at  least,  the  Rus- 
sians have  blindly,  but,  it  would  appear,  in  this  instance,  wisely 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  efficacy  of  such  a  measure.     Their  re- 
trograde movements,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gaulish 
king,  were  not  to  the  dulcet  symphonies  of  ^  flutes  and  soft 
recorders ;'  being,  indeed,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  that 
original  defeat  so  very  circumstantially  described  by  Milton : 
'  And  now,  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerv'd. 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder  ^  all  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
^OL.  Ill, — NO.  VI.  D  Chariot 
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Chariot  and  charioteer  l^fOTertarn'd^ 
And  fiery-foaming  steeds ;  what  stood,  recoil'd 
(yqrwtariedf  thfo'  tl|e  faiat  Satmatmi  host 
,  ]^enfivef6earQe>-^r,  witjli^ak  fearsurprie^d^ 
Fled  i^ominious,  to  such  evil  brought 
By  maddening  love  (^con^[U€st!\  . 
And  that  such  may  ever  be  the  consummation  of  every  iniquitous 
i^gression,  is  the  deep  and  fervent  aspiration  of  our  hearts. 

But  this  late  sudden  movement  of  Russia  on  the  Ottomau  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  her  cupidity  for  conquest  and 
territorial  aggrandisement.  Considered  abstractedly^  it  is  a  waa« 
ton,  unmaiSy,  and  ui^ustifiable  attack  on  the  empire  of  the 
Osmanli — ^but  the  Muscovite  annals  will  present  very  many 

farallel  cases,  in  reference,  not  only  to  Turkey,  but  to  every 
^ower  with  which  Russia  has  at  any  time,  either  by  open  coiv* 
quest,  or  secret  contrivance,  come  into  juxta-position.  Its  politi- 
cal infancy  was  of  a  weakly,  unpromising  nature — ^holding  out 
▼ery  faint  expectations  of  ripened  strength  and  lusty  manhoods 
Early  care,  however,  has  done  every  thing  for  this  stupendous 
^  Princedom;'  and  now,  in  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  its 
Titanic  strength,  it  hurls  aloft  its  arms — ^raises,  the  battle- 
shout,  and  defies  the  pigmy  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  conflict* 
But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong ;  and  accordingly,  the  puny  arm  which  it  despised,  has 
shorn  it  of  its  mantling  honours,  and  taught  it  a  lesson  of  reverse 
and  humiliation. 

Russia  lay  out  of  the  pale  of  European  politics,  and  was  con- 
sequently uncalled  to  the  arena  of  contention.  All  hope,  there* 
fore,  of  increase  of  power  and  acquisition  of  territory  was 
denied  j  unless  she  herself  moved  the  cause  of  quarrel,  and 
provoked  the  fight.  This  she  has  done,  unhesitatingly,  un- 
cquivocallv,  shamelessly,  and  uniformly,  through  evil  report^ 
and— good  report,  we  would  say — ^but  the  latter  would  belie  our 
conviction,  though,  of  the  former,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare,'*^ 

*  General  Count  de  Segur  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writing,  lately,  a  History  of  Russia, 
and  of  Peter  the  Great.  A  Manual  on  the  subject  hw  been  a  desideratum,  particularlv 
as  Karamsin*s  Book  (to  say  nothing  of  its  tiresome  minuteness  and  extravagant  length) 
is  unfinished ;  and  tlie  French '  Resumd '  is  from  its  nature  meagre  in  the  extreme* 
The  Count  de  Segal's  work,  however,  is  valueless,  in  erery  point  of  view.  The  raodtfs 
4>b8ervatioos  oa  Politics,  or  Statistics,  or  any  other  subject,  are  wholly  unworthy  of 
forming  what  is  termed  historical  authority ;  and  discarding  altogether  the  gravity  and 
^eep-toned  sentiment  of  philosophy,— its  pages  teem  with  flippant  bigh^own  eulogies  ot 
Bottia  and  her  MoDarcfas.  It  is,  espedaily  in  the  latter  portion-— devoted  to  Peter  tho 
Great, — an  *  Oraiton  Fimebre'  but  no  History.  Notwithstanding,  however,  every  «n»cty 
^f  the  Count  de  Segur,  by  his  fulsome  praises  *  to  smooth  the  raven-down  of  Buttimf  titt 
It  8mile**-the  assertion  in  the  last  pirt  of  that  paragraph  in  the  text,  which  has  given 
nse  to  this  note,  renains  uniapeachedi  The  unjust  and  aggrenive  character  of  Russia 
l^ares  forth  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Count  de  Segnr,  dolcmuned  panaflyiot  as  he  is, 
thou^  that  individual  has  girded  hU  loins  for  the  vam  attempt  of  playwg  the  pari  of 
4ier  diampion. 
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To  profe  this  position  we  will  CMt  a  car«ory  gbuice  from  th« 
North  to  the  South  of  Europe^  beginning  wlUi  Finland*  Poiv- 
tions  of  this  country  bad*  already,  in  the  years  1721  and 
1743^  been  wrested  by  Rusaia  fK>m  the  band  of  Sweden^ 
Of  these  acts  of  appropriation  we  will  at  present  say  nothing 
— (for  we  have  little  room  enough  for  the  many  topics  we 
would  discuss) — save  only,  that  they  happened  respectively 
in  the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Iviui,  the  son  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswidi ;  and  the  eba^ 
xacters  of  those  potentates  will  be  the  best  vouchers  for  the 
justice  of  the  transactions.  However  that  may  be,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  though  history  were  ransacked,  a  case  of  greater 
baseness  and  brutal  tyranny,  than  that  which  led,  in  1809^ 
to  the  cession  of  the  remaining  provinces  of  Finland.  It  was, 
we  again  say,  an  act  of  black  treachery — a  shanneless  and  pro- 
fligate avowal  of  the  abandonment  of  moral  prindple— a  deep, 
cog^ng,  cozening,  manoeuvre,  for  the  spoliation  of  a  weak  foe, 
when  that  very  foe  was  worthy  of  the  sincere  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  every  generous  enemy.  Generosity,  however,  was  a  plant 
of  too  delicate  a  textinre  to  bud  and  expand  its  lovely  blossoms 
on  the  frosty  banks  of  the  Neva ;  and  the  very  show  of  truth- 
constancy — ^adherence  to  plighted  faith,  was  too  severe  a  reproach 
to  the  sensitive  mind  of  a  Northern  Autocrat.  And,  acccnrdingly^ 
Alexander y  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russim,  declared  war 
against  King  Oustavtis  of  Sweden^for  his  abiding  zeal  towards 
Ms  friend  and  allt/,  the  monarch  ofJEngland!  *  We  have  it  in 
command,'  said  the  Commissioners,  at  the  opening  of  the  then 
Session  of  Parliament,  ^  from  his  Majesty,  to  inform  you,  that  the 
determination  of  the  enemy  (the  French)  to  excite  hostilities  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  his  late  Alliesythe  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  have  been  but  too  suecessfitl; 
and  the  ministers  from  those  Powers  have  demanded  and  received 
their  passports.  This  measure,  on  the  part  of  Rusda,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  justified  by  a  statement  of  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances, which  have  no  real  foundation ;'  and  after  mentioning, 
that  ^  No  pretence  of  justification  can  be  allied  for  the  hostile 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  for  that  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty  f  and  that  the  war  with  Tiurkey  was  unabated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  neutralising  machinations  of  France,  the  Com- 
missioners, proceeded  in  these  words :  *  But  while  the  influence 
of  France  has  been  thus  unfortunately  successful  in  preventing 
the  termination  of  existing  hostilities,  and  in  exciting  new  wars 
against  this  country  5  his  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you, 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  has  resisted  every  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain )  and  that  hit 
JMajetty  entmains  no  doubt  that  you  will  feel  with  Mm  the 
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sacredness  of  the  duty  which  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  imposed  upon  his  Majesty;  and  that  you  will 
-concur  in  enabling  his  Majesty  to  discharge  it  in  a  'manner 
worthy  of  this  country/     Thus,  we  see,  that  fidelity  to  England 
was  the  head  and  front  of  Sweden's  offending.    Be  it  observed, 
•however,  that  the  offence  was  given  to  France  and  to  Napoleon, 
for  he  was  the  spirit  dominant  of  the  period ;  though  retribution 
and  chastisement  came  \vinged  from  the  *  red  right  arm'  of  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  !  What  reason  had  he,  in  particular, 
for  interference  ? — the  argument  of  the  beast  of  prey,  when 
lured  by  the  scent  of  his  innocent  and  unoffending  victim.     In- 
deed, the  moral  of  the  wolf  and  lamb  could  be  fitly  applied  to 
this  parallel  case.     The   Russian  declaration  against  Sweden 
was  a  true  indication  of  that  wolfish  appetite  for  conquest,  which 
has  in  all  times  been  characteristic  of  the  Czars  of  Muscovy. 
We  give  it — for  it  is  as  subtle  as  the  subtlest  web  ever  spun  in 
the  active  brain  of  the  cunning  Florentine.     ^  Justly  indignant,' 
says  this   most  precious   document,   ^  at   the  violence  which 
Efigland  has  displayed  against  Denmark^  the  Emperor   of 
Russia, /mVA/i^/  to  his  character^  and  to  his  system  of  unceasing 
acre  for  the  interests  of  his  Empire^  notified  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,'  (had  he  forgotten  how  very  nobly  that  King  of 
Great  Britain  had  acted  towards  him^  in  the  recent  negotiations 
with  the  Emperor  of  France,  through  Talleyrand  ?)  *  that  he  could 
not  remain  insensible  to  so  unjust  and  unexampled  an  aggres- 
sion,' (his  Imperial  Majesty  speaks  of  the  British  expeditions 
to  the  Baltic!)  *  on  a  sovereign  connected  with  him  by  the 
ti^s  of  blood  and  friendship,  and  who  was  the  most  ancient 
ally  of  Russia.'     (And  had  all  the  Emperor's  prenous  steps 
been  rigidly  in  the  path  of  the  righteous  ?  had  he  never  swerved 
from  his  word?  had  he  always  been  a  strict  observer  of  his 
oath  ?  had  he  never  played  at  fast  and  loose  \vith  his  allies  ?  had  he 
always  presented  to  his  relations  and  friends  a  bosom  overflowing 
with  kindly  afiections  ?  If  he  really  thought  so — ^alas  for  monarchs 
who  are  doomed  to  labour  under  such  mental  hallucinations ! 
History  tells  us  a  verj'  difiierent  tale.)     The  declaration  proceeds 
to  say,  that  such  feeling  of  the  Emperor  was  communicated  by  a 
note  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  stated  that  treaties  concluded 
respectively  in  1783  and  1800,*  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
contained  reciprocal  Jigreements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Baltic 
as  a  close  sea ;  that,  having  referred  to  these  treaties,  his  Majesty 
of  Russia  considered  himself  not  only  authorisedy  but  bound,  to 

caH 

•  In  the  King  of  Sweden's  deci&ratioD  against  Russia,  he  says,  that  troops  were  awrcAcrf 
kUo  Fmiand  without  notice, 

'  Not  many  months  had  passed,  after  the  date  of  the  maritime  law  promulgated  hj 
Ruteia,  before  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  bv  treaty,  not  only  to 
adopt  h«r  lawt^  as  obligatory  on  themselTes,  but  to  assist  in  impostng  them  by  force  ea 
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aiU  upon  the  King  of  Sweden  for  his  co-operation  against 
England.'— How  often  does  the  honour  of  the  most  honourable 
fdll  a  victim  to  the  fatal  shaft  of  Circumstance !  Shortly  before 
this  period^  Russia  had  not  disdained  to  depend  on  the  support 
of  that  very  Sweden,  and  that  very  England  !  In  this  proceed- 
ing, however,  Russia  was  impelled  by  the  worst  kind  of  envy, 
— tbe  envy  of  another's  honour — for  having  cast  her  own 
to  the  winds,  when  she  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
she  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  beholding  how  excellently  well 
the  Monarch  of  Sweden  had  preserved  his  integrity  pure  and 
uncontaminate  !  The  above  mentioned  feeling,  however,  was 
not,  singly,  in  occupation  of  the  Emperor's  breast — the  love  of 
territorial  increase  came  floating  along  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  his  eyes  were  awakened  to  the  beautiful  vision !  An 
excuse  was  now  given  him  for  wresting  the  remainder  of  Fin- 
land from  the  hands  of  Sweden.  The  declaration  then  proceeds- 
to  this  effect. 

*  His  Swedish  Majesty  did  not  disavow  the  obligation  imposed^ 
upon  him  by  the  treaties  referred  to,  but  refused  all  co- 
operation until  the  French  troops  should  be  removed  from  the- 
coasts,  and  the  ports  of  Germany  opened  to  English  ships.  But 
the  question  here  was  the  checking  of  those  aggressions  which 
England  had  commenced,  and  by  which  all  Europe  was  dis- 
turbed'— that  is  to  say,  Europe,  having  basely  conspired  in 
tiie  continental  system  against  England,  who  had  by  an  ener- 
getic proceeding  left  on  her  body  an  effective  impression  of  her 
prowess,  was  thereby  disturbed !  Napoleon,  in  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  judgment,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  continent ! 

*  The  Emperor,'  continues  the  Autocrat,  ^  demanded  from  the 
King  of  Sweden  a  co-operation  founded  on  treaties;  but  his  Swe- 
dish  Majesty  answered  by  proposing  to  delay  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  to  another  period,  and  by  troubling  himself  with  the  care- 
of  opening  the  Dutch  ports  for  England : — in  a  wordy  withren- 
dermg  himself  of  sertfice  to  that  England^  against  which^  mea- 
sures  of  defence  ought  to  have  been  taken  !  It  would  betlifl&cult . 

aU  other  Powers,  and  particularly  on  this  country.  Ten  years  did  not  elapse,  before  the: 
aathors  of  that  new  system,  whicn  had  been  framed  to  last  for  ages,  were  themselves  tbe 
tnt  to  violate  iL' — Annual  Register,  vol.  xliii.  p.  91. 

So  much  for  the  consistency  of  Catherine  in  1780. 

'  The  same  prince,  who  in  1798  applauded  our  detention  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  and 
wlio  threatened  Denmark  with  war  in  1799,  for  assisting  the  commerce  of  the  French* 
Republic,  not  only  joined,  but  took  the  most  active  part,  in  a  league  among  those  very- 
Powers,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  that  common  enemy,  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
Britain,  and  to  the  world,  to  resist,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  bis  power.* — Ibid.  p.  97. 

So  much  for  the  Autocrat  of  the  North. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  seizure  in  the  Russian  ports  of  tbe  300  British  sbips^  nor  of  the 
bvBing  affair  at  NaiTa.-^Ibid.  p.  99. 
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to  6iid  a  more  striking  prOdf  of  ptrtfalitj  cm  the  part  of  the  kiagiof 
Sffeden  towards  Grent  Britain  thanthU,  which  1^  has  here  given!' 
— ^The  Devil, — it  has  been  well  described  by  a  masteriy  delmeator 
of  human  passion, — ^the  Devil  can  quote  scripture  for  his  purpose; 
and  earthly  potentates  can^  it  seems,  prostitute  the  holy  name 
of  justice  to  tt^  most  uuhallowed  of  purposes.  The  address  of 
the  Emperor,  be  it  observed,  was  for  the  eyes  of  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself — more  intent  on  plundering,  devastating, 
slaughtering,  and  overturning  thrones,  only  because  more  power- 
ful than  himself — a  thin  and  skin-deep  assumption  of  right 
dealing  would,  therefore,  satbfy  their  not  over-nice  stomachs* 
Honour  amongst  robbers  has  ever  been  a  bandied  word,  a 
word  of  inflated  meaning; — and  a  most  windy  piece  of  rhetoric^ 
accordingly,  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  It,  however,  satisfied  and  pleased  Napoleon  and  his 
worshippers,  and  it  consoled  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  cries  of 
Sweden  were  by  the  Muscovite  heeded  as  so  much  idle  wind — 
and  Uie  censure  of  England  was  stingless, — for  excess  of  guilt 
hardens  the  heart,  and  renders  the  feelings  callous  to  every 
passing  event,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Corders,  or  Thurtells : — or,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  we  are  told  how  assassins  and  murderers 
by  profession,  in  those  countries,  where  the  most  horrible  criioes 
are  of  common  occurrence,  so  fortify  their  bodies  by  a  course 
of  antidotes,  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  the  most  potent 
and  subtle  poisons.-**^  Captain,  die  game,'  was  a  natural  piece 
of  advice  for  Master  Mat  o'  the  Mint  to  give  to  his  bold 
comrade  and  leader,  the  Captain  Macheath.  And,  until  the  act 
of  justice  had  been  consummated,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  wasj, 
on  his  part,  ^  game'  of  the  truest  metal  :•>— for  having  once  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  he  neither  looked  back  nor  turned  aside^ 
until  the  end  bad  justified  the  means  ! 

We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  more  extracts  from  this 
declaration  of  Russia — we  have  given  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
position :  it  involves,  however,  an  argument  of  the  most  fnghtfid 
nature,— the  nothingness  of  moral  obligations,  the  subservience 
of  natiooal  honour  to  national  aggrandizement  and  national  ex- 
pediency.— Sweden  was  our  ally  by  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  «he 
was  satisfied  with  the  honourable  manner  in  which  we  had  acted 
towards  her.  She  had  been  subsidized  by  England;  she  had 
been  able  to  preserve  her  independence,  and  we  had  chums  on  her 
gratitude.  She  had,  however,  previously  been  bound  to  Russia 
by  treaties  for  a  legitimate  purpose ;  but  by  compelling  her  ob* 
aervance  of  those  treaties,  Russia  would  have  forced  her  to  co- 
operate in  measures  of  atrocious  injustice.  Was  she  not  rights 
therefore,  in  giving  an  open  refusal  ?  If  A.  confirm  by  an  oatb^ 
the  promise  of  assistance  to  B.  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain. 
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ok^ect^  and  B^  iuSanxi  A«  that  witho.ut  the  ccmumflfibn  of  a  crime—^ 
a  murder  or  a  robbery — his  ends  will  be  defeated^  and  A.  refuse^ 
is. A.  wrong?  Certainly  not;  for  a  paramount  obligation  lies 
upon  bim  and  claims  fulfilment,  the  obligation  which  each  indi«' 
vlidual  is  under  to  his  God.  Again,  Russia  was  bound  in  honour 
to  England  and  Sweden  for  her  perseverance  in  a  certain  defi-* 
jute  course — but  at  Tilsit,  she  foun4  she  could  gain  immense 
advantages  by  a  change  of  party,  and  she  changed.  Was  noC 
this  measure  a  shameless  dereliction  of  honour  ?  We  do  not 
anticipate  a  doubt. — ^Though  the  Swedish  Declaration  to  Russia 
was  open,  manly,  honest  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  it 
had  no  effect  on  beings  whose  obliquity  of  vision  made  them 
shun  the  light  of  truth  •and  regard  deeds  of  darkness  only. 
Finland^  the  granary  of  Sweden,  was  occu|>ied  by  a  Russian  force* 
Gold,  \he  indispensable  agent  in  Russian  conquests,  woriied 
wcmderfully  for  the  Emperor  in  this  nefarious  aggression^-for  the 
fortress  of  Sweaborg,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North,  and  second  only 
to  that  fortress  and  Malta,  was  delivered,  like  the  Varna  of 
more  recent  times,  over  to  the  Russians,  by  a  base  traitor  to  hia 
country.  That  an  ultimate  footing  in  the  heart  of  Germany-— 
that  the  possession  of  some  spot,  whence  she  could  reach  the 
western  powers  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of 
Russia,  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  From  Finland,  sheloked 
to  wind  her  forces  round  Norway,  (that  Norway  which  ha  d 
already  been  offered  to  Sweden,  as  a  bribe  to  desert  her  ally  of 
Russia,  but  which  her  noble  spirit  had,  at  once,  rejected  with  in* 
dignaUon ;)  then,  by  hemming  in  Sweden,  to  have  annihilated 
her ;  and  having  gaiued  a  footing  in  Denmark  and  the  north  of 
Geixnanv,  to  have  approximated  her  forces  to  Hanover,  West* 
phalia,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Netherlands.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Napoleon,  in  the  depth  of  bis  cunning,  should  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  cajoling  this  potentate  into  a  personal  conference, 
which  actually  took  place  at  Erfurt,  where  the  soaring  genius  of 
the  French  Despot  far  distanced  and  surpassed  the  dull  wit  of 
the  Northern  Autocrat. 

We  have  done  with  the  detail  of  the  Russian  Emperor's 
aggressions  on  Sweden.  Some  friends  of  Russia  may  urge  that 
Finland  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  adduce  the  authority  of 
the  late  highly  respectable  Bishop  James,  to  prove  that  her  inha^ 
bitants  are  liappy  and  satisfied  under  the  sway  of  Muscovy; 
but  this  answer  touches  not  our  main  argument — that  of 
possession  by  injustice  and  aggression.  One  word,  however^ 
on  Denmark,  before  we  proceed  southward.  In  the  year  1812^ 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  obliged  to  conciliate  Sweden,  for 
he  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  he  re* 
solved  on  keeping  possession  of  the  stolen  province  of  Finlaack 
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In  tiie  spirit  of  compensation^  he  turned  to  Denmark,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  surrender  of  her  Norwegian  kingdom  to  the  Monarch 
of  Sweden ;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  threatened  the  infliction  of 
his  vengeance — fire,  sword,  bloodshed — the  severe  extremities  of 
wwrfare.  Such,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  even-handed  justice 
of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

In  1813,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  policy  of  adding 
Norway  to  Sweden.  Denmark  had  been  the  faithful  ally  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  bitter  and  constant  enemy  of  England — she, 
therefore,  deserved  punishment.  Independently  of  this — but 
only  as  a  reason  of  a  secondary  class — the  interests  oi  England 
called  for  the  addition  of  this  particular  territory  to  Sweden ;  as 
that  power  gained  a  compactness  ahd  strength  which  she 
could  not  by  any  other  measure  have  possibly  attained.  By  that 
means,  the  influence  of  the  kingdom  has  been  materially  in- 
creased— she  may  now  offer  some  effectual  resistance  to  Russia ; 
and,  while  the  change  for  Norway  has  been  followed  by  de» 
cided  benefits,  the  Baltic  (so  far  from  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been — a  Russian  Lake)  has  been  rendered  available  to  the 
furtherance  of  general  commerce. 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  detailed  narrative  of  the 
transactions  relative  to  Sweden,  as  it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Russian  policy  of  modern  times.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  north-eastern  Pmssia,  and  the  Gulphs  of 
Riga  and  Finland, — Livonia  and  Esthonia  were  provinces 
wrested  from  the  Swedes  by  the  arms  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great, 
and  Courland  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  a  Duke  too  weak  to 
resist  the  bribes  of  the  Muscovite,  and  too  great  a  coward  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  his  independent  subjects.  He  dmndled 
into  a  pensioner  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1795  his 
dukedom  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  dominions  of  the  Czar. 

In  regard  to  Poland,  the  transactions  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
are  tainted  with  the  deepest  hue  of  baseness,  treachery, 
perfidy,  and  tyranny.  Excuses  may  be  found  for  the  King- 
of  Prussia — Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  were  certainly  crimi- 
nal,— but  the  guilt  of  Russia  is  of  that  monstrous  and  satanic 
chairacter,  that  human  nature  shudders  at  its  very  mention. 
Peter  the  Great  had  set  the  example  of  oppression  towards 
the  Poles,  and  Catherine  was  a  fit  successor  of  so  brutal  a 
monarch.  In  the  three  dismemberments  of  Poland,  She  was 
the  plotter — the  contriver  —  the  spirit  of  destruction  —  the 
great  incarnation  of  mischief.  It  has  been  said  that  Prussia 
first  suggested  the  havoc  of  Poland  to  the  Russians ;  but  this 
was  not  actually  the  case— the  first  mention  really  came  from 
the  hps  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  *  It  appears,'  said  the 
Autocrat,  with  an  assumed  air  of  naivet<^,  with  downcast  eyes, 
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and  an  expressiTe  smile — ^it  appears  that,  in  Poland,  you 
kave  only  to  stoop  and  tid^e;-  and  on  this,  she  hesitated  and 
liecame  sient — waiting,  with  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  for  some 
answer  from  hercoUoquist,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  which  might 
conrict  bim,  and  enable  her  to  throw  all  the  odium  of  the  first 
suggestion  on  the  unwary  head  of  the  royal  diplomatist ;  but 
neitiber  her  downcast  looks,  nor  faltering  tongue,  nor  wreathed 
smiles,  have  stood  her  in  much  stead — for  posterity  has  branded 
her  memory  with  the  original  conception  of  that  tyrannous  and 
most  odious  dismemberment  of  Poland.  The  method  by  which 
the  cabinet  of  Russia  first  obtained  influence  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  was  by  the  convincing  arguments  of  sixty  thousand 
muskets  and  drawn  sabres;  and  having  arrogated  to  themselves- 
the  office  of  guarantee  of  the  Polish  Constitution  against  the 
people,  they  dragged  a  few  electors  (pinioned  and  gyved)  into 
a  forest  neighbouring  to  Warsaw,  to  confirm  the  return  of  their 
own  nominee.  King  Augustus  the  Third  !  But  this  was  only  a 
fiiint  prelude  to  the  infamous  atrocities  of  the  Czarina  Catherine, 
who  still  desiring  increase  of  territory,  though  possessed  of  a» 
ample  domains  and  as  wide  a  sway  as  the  bursting  heart  of  the 
most  pride-bloated  monarch  could  desire — and  balked  by  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  her  attempt  to  subjugate  the  dominions  of  the 
Turk — turned  with  the  false  appetite  of  the  ahready-gorged  and 
glutted  tigress — to  feast  her  eyes  on  those  sights  of  blood 
and  slaughter  which  were  shortly  to  be  enacted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula !  The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was,  indeed,  the 
long-treasured,  the  secret,  and  the  darling  purpose  of  her  heart ; 
and  for  its  consummation,  she  would  have  made  any  sacrifice, 
however  dear — but  it  was  denied  her  by  her  rival  Maria 
Theresa,  and  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  would  not  even 
listen  to  the  terms  of  her  occupation  of  the  Hospodariots  and 
the  Crimea.  She  turned  her  thoughts  then  on  Poland — for 
she  was  of  an  active  mind — could  never  brook  idleness — and 
when  crowns  were  to  be  won,  had  a  heart  and  hand  as  steady 
as  Shakspeare's  heroine,  who  could  screw  her  courage  up  to  the 
sticking  point,  by  exclaiming — 

Comei  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  ; 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passoge  to  remorse } 
That  no  compunctious  visi tings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it ! 

Russian  threats  brought  about  the  election  of  Stanislas  Ponia- 
tbwski  to  the  vacant  throne — he  possessed  the  threefold  merit 
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of  beii^  one  of  Cabbeooiae'B  disi^arded  lover8-*«ii  abjeet  Qrayt%: 
apod  a  ba«e  traitor  to  his  country.    Tlie  Diet  which  elected  him 
wm  intimidated  by  a  Russian  army — the  pageantry  of  that 
election  waa  only  as  so  much  gloss  to  cover  the  corrupt  nature; 
of  those  excesses  which  were  daily  perpetrated  by  the  Convict, 
Saldem,  the  Savage  Repnin^  and  the  Lawyer  Keysirling,  who^. 
in  their  deeds,  may  be  more  likened  to  the  three  unsexed  furies 
of  hell  than  any  tUng  human.    Assassination  and  banishment 
to  Siberia  were  punishments  <^  the  comnK)nest  occurrence  for 
the  Poles — their  king  wj^  a  cypher — their  senate  betrayed^* 
the  people  enslaved — the  country  occupied  by  the  pitiless  Mus* 
covite,  whose  object  was   plunder,  and   who  for  its  acqui* 
sition  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity; 
After   being  wofully  convinced  that  there  was  no  word   for 
honour  in   the  Russian  language  —  after  vain   struggles    for 
emancipation — after   the  manifestation    of   energy,    patience 
courage,  and  high  deeds  worthy  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  best 
heroes  of  modem  chivalry — ^under  a  leader,  whose  name  must 
be  held  dear  by  mankind  as  long  as  patriotism,  valour,  and 
integrity  are  w<Mrds  of  significance — the  immortal  Kosciusko— 
the  people  of  Poland  were  overcome — their  liberties  were  trampled 
in  the  dus1>— and,  falling  from  her  state  of  lofty  independence, 
her  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the  nations  of  Europe* 
After  this,  would  it  be  believed  that  Alexander,  in  his  over- 
weening generosity,  should,  at  the  opening  of  ibe  first  diet  of 
this  kingdom,  have  assured  these  his  newly-acquired  slaves*— 
^  .that  in  the  ^fririt  of  Christian  forgiveness^  he  would  return 
them  geodfor  evil ! ' 

Man  is  by  nature  pugnacious — blows  sometimes  follow  hurried 
speeches— and  brotherly  affection  will  oftentimes  yield  to  the 
force  of  private  advantage.  Thus  it  fared  with  the  plundeiu 
ers  of  Poland— bickerings  and  quarrels  and  heart-burnings 
^iBued  immediately  on  appropriation  3  but  the  heart-burnixig 
was  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  Russia — for  she  grew  en- 
vi(ms  of  even  the  small  apportionments  of  Prussia  and  Austria^ 
and  she  resolved  on  their  respective  acquisition,  however, 
late  might  be  the  period  of  possession.  That  period,  however, 
actually  arrived  in  the  reign  of  the  good  Emperor  Alexander  of 
glorious  memory ;  but  it  was  of  deep  dishonour  for  Russia,  and 
for  unhappy  and  prostrate  Prussia,  one  of  expurgation  for  that 
perfidy  and  criminality  towards  Poland,  which,  however^  resulted 
nom  the  actions  of  an  indolent,  dissipated  Monarch,  since 
gathered  to  the  grave  of  his  progenitors. 

^  Our  limits  will  not  permit  the  minute  canvassing  of  transac- 
tions, or  the  nice  tracing  of  events  in  chronological  order : — ^the 
circumstances  of  1806  and  18Q7,  however,  demand  a  slight  inves- 
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tigattoii-^orthey  wre  ^homg  exrai|iifieAtidns^B*0mti  pbrfid^ 
and  dnpaeky  towatde  h«r  iu:«om|)£ceB  in  the  late  ontcage  uf  that. 
jpiUaat,  chlvalroiifi,  and  proud  nation,  whkh  for  oeolnries  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  assaults  of  the  In&deL 
RmsBia  had,  at  the  period  aUuded  to,  preserved  an  nnfortunate 
and  ruinous  neutraMtjH^it  was,  indeed,  for  her  a  suicidal  aot ; 
but  how  could  it  heotberwise,  when  traitors,  bribed  with  foreign 
gold,  were  in  her  council  diamber,  and  wild  dreamers  and 
dotards  had  been  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  administm- 
tion  ?  Her  neutrality,  however,  was  violated  at  Anspaoh-^and 
Prussia  determined  on  leading  her  armies  to  the  field.  After 
^e  disasters  of  the  Moravian  campaign — though  Austria  was 
humflbled — Prussia  was  still  intact,  uninjured,  and  reaUy  for- 
midable. She  had  been  the  ruling  power  in  the  North  of 
Germany— *even  Kapoleon  was  aware  of  this  when  he  offoted 
her  a  diet  of  her  own  construction,  by  way  of  smoothing  down 
her  opposition  to  the  formation  of  his  Rhenish  Cmfede- 
ration.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  the  territory  of 
Anspach  was  violated-— ^and  she  determined  on  revenge.  Afi^r 
the  rencontre  of  the  three  JEknperors,  the  Prussian  Monarch's 
resolutions  were  paralysed  by  the  craven  counsel  of  his  dastardly 
axivisers,  and  one  of  them  insolently  betrayed  his  plastic-miiided 
Monarch  by  the  in&mous  treaty  of  Vienna.  That  Monarchy 
however,  shrunk  from  the  prepared  d^radation,  and  Haugwietx 
was  despatched  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain  more  honourable 
terms  from  Napoleon's  Mimster.  At  this  period  Russia  played 
a  double  and  perfidious  part.  She  wished  for  an  amicable  un-, 
derstanding,  at  the  same  moment,  witii  King  Frederick  and 
Napoleon.  If  Prussia  should  join  Prance  and  the  Confedera- 
tion, Rxissia  would  be  crushed  5— *if  France  should,  at  that 
moment,  come  singly  against  Russia,  her  hope  of  safety  was 
in  co-operation  with  Prussia, — ^for  tills  last  power  had  a  fine 
army  in  readiness,  and  another  blow,  like  that  at  Austerlitz^ 
Would  carry  annihilation  in  its  consequences.  Russia,  therefore, 
assumed  the  tone  of  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  at  the  iumie 
moment  gave  secret  instructions  to  the  Chevalier  D'Oubril  to 
repair  to  Paris,  there  to  obtain,  on  the  Emperor's  behalf  the 
most  advantageous  terms  which  circumstances  would  alkrw. 
When,  on  Mmrat's  investiture  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  Prussia  be- 
oaoEtt  furious — Russia  still  soothed  her  in  the  tone  of  Mend- 
drip — wbilst  the  negotiations  of  D'Oubril  were  carrying  on  ia 
Ae  Frmich  metropolis.  At  last  Prussia  resolved  on  war— to 
war,  too,  would  Russia  proceed — it  was  in  consideration  for  her 
darling  friend,  Prussia;  but  the  latent  truth  was,  that  the 
terms  obtained  by  D'Oubril  were  not  satisfectory  enough^^— 
mmre  was  to  be  gained  by  opposition  to  the  Freoicb  Enmertr^ 
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though  Prusna  should  in  the  end  peirish,  as  she  was  likely  to 
do^  seeing  that  she  was  to  act  in  the  vanguard  in  the  approach-' 
ing  war.  The  rear  was  the  true  place  of  distinction  and  valour;  so 
thought  Captain  Thraso  of  olden  renown,  and  so  thought  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias.  The  treaty  obtained  by 
the  assiduity  of  the  faithful  D'Oubril  was  disowned  ;  an  obe* 
dient  State  Council  pronounced  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
instructions  given  to  the  legate  (though  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  and  by  the 
latter  we  see  that  unlimited  powers  were  reposed  in  the  agent), 
and  D*Oubril  was  banished  from  the  Court  for  having  betrayed 
the  honour  of  his  master,  though  he  was  neither  beheaded  nor 
yet  did  he  lose  his  employments  at  that  very  Court  which  he 
had  so  grossly  disgraced  by  his  infamy.  Russia,  indeed, 
wished  to  drain  Prussia  of  her  resources,  and  no  means  were 
thought  unworthy  of  her  dignity  for  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
ject. One  of  the  measures  employed  on  that  occasion  was,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  the  urging  Prussia  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Swedish  Pomerania — whilst  there  was  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  fFestem  and  Northern  Emperors 
that,  in  case  of  conquest,  King  Frederick  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  conquered  dominions  of  the  Swedish  Monarch. 
The  reason  for  this  was  twofold — 1st,  Russia  was  desirous  of 
weakening  the  powers  of  so  dangerous  a  neighbour; — ^2nd, 
Russia  was  desirous  of  ultimately  obtaining  those  very  do- 
minions, from  the  possession  of  which  Prussia  was  to  be  thus 
debarred. 

At  the  battle  of  Jena  no  assistance  came  from  the  Court  of 
Muscovy.  After  the  disasters  of  Jena,  Lucchesini  could  have 
obtained  terms  from  Napoleon,  could  the  Prussian  Monarch 
have  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Russians  into  bis  territories. 
If  peace  and  friehdly  aid  had  been  the  objects  of  Alexander, 
what  was  so  easy  as  the  measure  of  promise  to  that  effect? 
seeing  that  his  ally  was  reduced  to  the  last  degradation — but 
destruction,  not  salvation,  was  the  aim  of  the  Muscovite ;  some- 
thing might  be  gained  from  so  much  havock  (provided  only 
he  could  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  own  dominions),  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  from  a  peace  between  France  and 
Prussia.  Then  came  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  which,  as  long  as 
truth  and  honour  remain  terms  of  value  amongst  men,  will  be  a 
lasting  and  corroding  disgrace  for  the  scutcheon  of  the  Nor- 
thern Autocrat.  For  he  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Napoleon — of  that  man  who  had  mocked  him  in  his  scorn,  held 
him  up  to  derision  in  his  public  speeches  and  addresses  to* 
his  army — and  grossly,  deeply,  and,  we  should  have  thouriit, 
irretrievably,  insulted  the  dignity  of  the  Russian  nation*     ^ut 
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the  goad  of  necessity  was  at  his  back,  and  the  Muscovite 
Emperor  found  it  too  severe  a  task-master  for  resistance. 
History  has  ahown  that  the  despot  in  prosperity  is^  generally, 
the  sycophant  of  more  adverse  times.  ^ 

'  What  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?     Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd ;  obnoxious^  first  or  last. 
To  basest  things !' 
Of  the  above  truth  Alexander  gave  a  most  melancholy  in- 
stance at  the  Conference  at  Tilsit,      How  much  more   nobly 
-did.  King  Frederick  deport  himself — adversity  cast  around  him 
that  air  of  majestic  independence  which  he  had  never  known  how 
to  assume  in  the  proudest  moment  of  his  previous  life.    And  then 
his  Queen  ! — Who  shall  think  or  read  of  this  creature  of  God's 
noblest  formation,  without  giving  a  sigh  and  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate   and  the  virtuous  ?     What  beauty,   what 
youth,  what  transcendent  loveliness,    what  heroic  resolution, 
incomparable  faith,  Christian  patience,  and  angelic  forgiveness  I 
She  has  been  long,  indeed,  laid  in  her  grave,  yet  her  name  sur- 
vives among  the  congregations  of  the  most  noble,  th^  most 
sanctified,  the  most  cherished  of  this  world — for  theirs  it  has 
been   to   answer  the   cavils  of  the  infidel  by  vindicating  the 
divinity  that  is  inherent  in  man  !     Good  God  !  every  word  of 
praise  and  every  tear  uttered  and  shed  by  the  nations  around  for 
this  daughter  of  royalty  should  have  been  a  reproach,  more  bit- 
ter,  more  piercing  than  a  scorpion's  sting  to  the  bosoms  of 
Alexander  and  Napoleon.     But  they  smiled,  and  proceeded  to 
their  work  of  destruction — ^the  first  to  gratify  his  gross  vulgar 
appetite  for  increase  of  dominion,  the  latter  to  utter  his  ribald 
jests,  and  feed  the  dark  and  devilish  passions  of  his  worldly, 
imfeeling  heart,  by  trampling  on  the  neck  of  one  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  rise  in  rebellion  to  his  power ; — after  the  one  had 
lived  with  the  husband  in  the  only  city  remaining  to  him  from 
the  wide  inheritance  of  a  race  of  Monarchs,  in  all  the  sweet 
assumption  of  fraternal  love;  and  the  other,  when  he  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  wife  to  the  pinnacle  of  expectation,  had  dashed 
them  to  the  earth,  and  then  laughed  in  bitter  mockery  at  the 
tears  shed,  for  their  untimely  destruction,  by  the  poor  afflicted 
and  broken-hearted  sufferer.     But  over  this  scene  of  infamy 
and  misfortune  we  would  draw  the  curtain  :  Prussia  was  denuded 
of  her  possessions    and  reduced   to  beneath    the   level  of  a 
second-rate  power.    The  conquests  and  acquisitions  of  twenty 
years  were  erased  in  a  moment,  and  the  successor  of  the  Great 
Frederick  was  robbed  of  more  than  half  of  his  revenues  and 
five  millions  of  his  subjects.      There,  indeed,  stood  Prussia  as 
she  was  in  January^  177^^  previously  to  the  first  dismember- 
ment 
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Qt  of  PolaacL  In  order  to  appiOKiinate  his  domiiixonft  te 
Polisb  Pnuiia,  the  Emperor  Altiuuider  obtained  terrhory  con- 
tiguous to  Warsaw^  wliicb,  being  cenrerted  into  m  Dochy,  was 
ffiven  to  Saxony.  RusbU  tben  came  into  contact  with  tiie 
Court  of  Dresden,  and  its  aggressions  on  the  Austrian  territory 
were  facilitated  by  the  militor^  road  stipulated  for  by  Napoleon^ 
through  the  district  of  Silesia.  The  ports  of  Prussia  were 
moreover  closed  against  the  vessels  of  £ngland,  from  whom 
she  had  recently  received  arms  and  support ;  and  the  Machia- 
velian  policy  of  the  two  £mperors  triumphed  in  the  d^;radatioB 
of  an  enemy,  whose  arms  were  always  to  be  feared — the  desoen«> 
dant  of  the  warlike  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

We  have  already  occupied  more  than  the  intended  space,  in 
this  narrative  of  the  usurpations  of  Russia.  We  will  shordy  di»> 
miss  the  few  other  points  which  keep  us  from  the  (Uscussion  of 
some  matters  relatwe  to  Turkey  and  the  Elast. 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna^  Oct.  14,  1809,  Austria,  after  ceding 
all  her  sea  coast  to  France,  was  compelled  to  surrender  so  much 
of  Gallicia  as  contwied  four  hundred  thonsacnd  inhabitants,  to 
Russia.  As  a  summary,  we  may  extract  the  following  very 
forcible  passage  from  the  work  of  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  who  haa 
assumed  the  same  tone  of  argument  with  ourselves. 

'  Besides,  moderation  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  quality ;  it 
forbids  not  the  exertion  of  power,  but  it  forbids  its  abuse — it  forbids 
the  driving  to  extremity  the  right  offeree.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
was  modemte ;— did  he  refuse  Finland?  He  was  moderate; — did  he 
refuse  the  Prussian  palatinates  in  Poland,  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit}  He 
was  moderate; — did  he  refuse  to  take  from  Austria,  in  1809,  certain 
Polish  districts  ^  He  was  moderate; — did  he  not  take  Bessarabia  fixxn 
Turkey?  He  was  moderate ; — did  he  refuse  to  accept  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  thereby  to  bring  his  Russian  Empire  to  the  very  heart 
of  Western  Europe  ?  From  one  act  of  moderation  to  Another,  he  has 
arranged  matters  with  such  nicety  to  his  own  convenience  as,  finally, 
to  become  the  master  of  the  continent;  for  such  is  the  issue  of  affairs 
and  of  his  so  boasted  moderation.' — p.  26. 

The  fate  of  the  Crimea  is,  here,  well  worthy  of  mention. 
First,  a  province  of  the  Western  TAtar  empire;  then  under  the 
sway  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  and,  consequently,  a  cele^ 
brated  emporium  for  oriental  commerce ;  then  an  independent 
khanat,  and,  lastly,  a  province  of  Turkey,  by  right  of  conquest ; 
the  Empress  Catherine  stipulated,  in  1774,  for  its  independ- 
ence, only  to  convert  it  into  a  province,  to  be  appended  to  her 
own  dominions.  The  reigning  khan  abdicated  in  1783,  and 
became  a  stipendiary  of  the  Czarina,  and  in  the  following 
year  her  sovereignty  was  even  acknowledged  by  a  treaty,  wrested 
mm  the  Porte. 
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WitiMwit  dwelling^  on  ike  vntdmm  Paul's  empty  pretem- 
mms  to  Malta^  the  Seven  lelandfl)  the  Arohtpelago,  or  tke 
Morea^*  we  typi  to  the  approximationft  made  by  Rassia  to  the 
British  dominions  in  the  JBast. 

Persia  has  been  a  dreadful  sufferer  from  the  usurpatory  spirit 
of  Russia;  and  that  power  feels  itself  completely  enveloped 
(to  use  Colonel  Evans's  phrase)  *  in  the  meshes  of  that  net,  which 
Russia  has  so  astutely  cast  around  her/  The  following  is  thi» 
very  intelligent  officer's  account  of  the  conunencement  of  the 
late  war. 

*  The  rupture  took  place,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  in 
the  following  manner : — General  Pascovitz  and  the  Prince  Royal 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  exchange  of  certain  districts  of  territory^ 
expressly  to  be  of  no  effect  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Shah.  It  was  brought  about,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
by  corrupting  some  of  the  attendants  of  the  Prince.  Be  this  as  it 
znay,  it  was  considered,  when  made  known  to  the  Shah,  to  be  so 
utterly  disadvantageous,  that  he  refused  to  give  it  validity.  The 
treaty,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  became  a  dead  letter^ 
and  of  this  the  Russians  were  perfectly  aware.  In  defiance  of  this 
fact,  however,  they  send,  while  the  negotiation  is  still  carrying  on, 

•  In  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  Russian  emissaries  had  been  sent  into  Greece 
by  Marshal  Munich,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  or,  as  M.  Pouqueyille  phrases 
it,  quipariaieni  aux  Chretiens  de  pairie,  tie  religion j  et  dc  liberiS,  This  was  the  secret 
prelude  to  the  war  already  contemplated.  A  partial  insurrection  was  the  consequence  ; 
bm  the  Greeks  were  abandoned  to  their  fate  at  the  peace  of  1739.  Among  the  emis- 
saries employed  by  Munich,  the  Russian  prime  minister,  was  a  Greek  priest,  who  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm  by  recalling  to  mind  a  traditional  predic-^ 
tion,  that  the  Ottoman  empire  shonld  be  overthrown  *  by  a  fair  nation  named  Bo9f  pro- 
ceeding from  the  north,  and  united  to  them  by  the  ties  of  religion.'  On  the  accession  of 
Catherine  II.,  a  new  agent  was  employed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  insurrection  in  Greece, — 
Gregory  Papadopoulo,  a  native  of  Larissa,  an  artillery  officer  in  the  imperial  guard  of 
Russia,  and  a  creature  of  OriofPs.  In  1767,  the  false  Peter  III.,  at  the  head  of  his  Mon- 
tenegrinsj  declared  war  against  the  infidels,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  take  refnge  in 
the  mountains.  M.  Pouqueville  represents  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  as  acting  on  this 
occasion  a  very  insidious  part.  *  While  it  was  sending  arms,  ammunition,  and  money 
to  the  Greeks,  it  requested  the  Sultan  to  crush  its  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  deliver  up 
Slephano  Piccolo,' — the  name  of  the  adventurer.  '  In  the  meantime,'  continues  M. 
Pouqueville,  '  Alexis  and  Theodore  OrioflF,  who  were  residmg  at  Venice,  were  using 
every  effort  to  engage  Greece  in  the  interest  of  Russia.  Assisted  by  the  banker  Me- 
ruzzi,  a  native  of  Yanina,  they  repeatedly  forwarded  to  Suli,  to  Acroceraunia,  and  to  the 
Itf  orea,  military  stores,  arms,  and  money,  which  were  distributed  from  hand  to  haad 
by  secret  agente,  till  they  reached  the  Armatotis  of  Pindus  and  Parnassus.*  A  worthy 
coadjutor  of  the  ambulatory  diplomatist,  Papadopoulo,  presented  himself  in  an  enthusiast 
named  Tamara,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  about  throughout  Hellas  and  the  Morea,  en- 
deavenring  to  persuade  the  deluded  natives  that  the  august  Catherine  was  about  to  re» 
itofo  them  to  political  freedom.  The  correspondence  between  Voltaire  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  proves  that  that  ambitious  Princess  had  no  such  liberal  intention.  See  Pouque- 
ville, torn,  i.  pp.  &,  22,  49.— Jftcfem  TVove^fer. 

Though  we  have  before  introduced  this  little  work  to'our  readers,  we  beg  to  mention 
it  again,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  raluable  collections  of  the  kind 
ortant  in  any  language. 
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a  strongs  corpa  into  an  unoccupied  part  of  the  district  referred  to, 
where  an  entrenched  camp  is  imm^iately  established.  The  PerataUB 
xetnonstrate  reiteratedly  against  the  violation  of  they  territory.  The 
Russians  positively  refuse  to  move,  aud  declare  that  they  hold  the 
-oountry  by  right  of  treaty.  The  former  contend  that  the  treaty, 
being  unratified,  does  not  convey  this  right  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  at  length  send  a  body  of  troops  to  dislodge  the  intru- 
ders. If  this  be  true,  the  Persians  may,  indeed,  have  fired  the  first 
shot;  but  the  Russians,  nevertheless,  are  the  aggressors.' — The 
Designs  of  Russia,  p.  201. 

The  issue  of  the  matter,  however,  was,  that  the  Russians  laid 
^vaste  the  country  to  beyond  Tauris,  and  thatErivan,  and  a  very 
lai'ge  district  of  new  possession,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Pasko- 
vitz  and  his  Russians. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  wishes  of  the  Court  of  St, 
Petersburg  has  been  the  possession  of  the  famous  capital  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Czar  after  Czar  directed  his  view  to  th^t  exti*e- 
mity  of  Europe;  and  in  the  year  1/80,  according  to  the  credi- 
ble testimony  of  Count  von  Gortz,  two  medals  were  struck  by 
the  Empress  Catherine ;  on  one  of  which  was  represented  a 
flash  of  lightning  striking  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia ;  the  other 
was  remarkable  for  the  bust  of  Catherine,  with,  on  its  reverse, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constaritine  as  a  child  between  Hope,  pointing 
to  a  rising  Star,  and  Religion.* 

In  1806,  a  rupture  broke  out  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Ottoman,  and  the  territories  of  the  latter  were  invaded.  By  the 
convention  in  1802,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  Hospodars, 
when  once  appointed,  should  remain  respectively  in  their 
governments  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  The  reason  alleged 
by  Russia  for  this  stipulation  was,  that  frequent  removals  and 
appointments  induced  anarchy  and  confusion ;  and  that  so  long 
^s  no  check  was  placed  on  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  Hospodariots  would  be  given  to  new  favourites, 
merely  on  account  of  the  large  fine  payable  by  the  fresh  oflBcer 
on  his  assumption  of  power.  To  this  the  Sultan  consentedi, 
though  it  was  a  clause  which  Russia  had  no  earthly  right  to 
call  for,  and  derogatory,  moreover,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Padishah.  The  clause,  however,  was  cun- 
ningly insisted  on  by  the  wily  Muscovite,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
those  barrier  provinces,  but  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  in- 
^uence,  which  was  to  be  upholden  by  the  potency  of  Russian 
gold;  and  seven  years  would  allow  a  definite  and  ample  time 

•  Tor  further  particulars  of  this  remarkable  medal,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Count  GOrtz^ 
tee  No.  III.  p.  240,  of  our  Journal. 
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for  theeorrnptionof  the  most  faithfol  servant;  whereas  a  shorter 
space^orthe  very  uncertainty  of  possession^  incurred  by  the 
nospodars^  latghi  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  Czar^  or  even 
render  the  attempt  somewhat  dangerous^  from  the  apprehension 
of  detection ;  or  ruinous  from  the  loss  of  time^  and  labour^  and 
gold.  When  Sebastian!  went,  in  1806,  on  his  embassv  to  Con- 
fltontinople,  he  laid  the  treaty  of  D'Oubril  before  tne  divan^ 
and  argued,  that,  inasmuch  as  by  the  sixth  section  of  that  in- 
strument, the  imperial  contracting  parties  had  guaranteed  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  the 
Porte  had  been  freed  from  all  responsibility;  and  it  should, 
therefore,  for  its  own  safety,  as  well  as  dignity,  dismiss  the 
Greek  Vaivodes  from  their  employments,  as  they  had  manifestly 
been  tampered  with  by  the  agents  of  Russia.  The  officers 
were,  accordingly,  dismissed  on  the  24th  of  August, 

The  English  and  Russian  ambassadors,  on  this  sudden  dis- 
missal, remonstrated  with  the  Sultan ;  and  he,  on  the  15th  of 
October  following,  not  only  reinstated  those  officers  in  their 
lieutenancies,  but  actually  acceded  to  every  demand  made  by 
tiie  northern  minister,  Italinski.  Thus,  ample  reparation  was 
made — apologies  transmitted — insults  wiped  away — and  wrongs 
healed — but  all  this  was  nothing  to  a  Russian  Czar.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  aggression  and  usurpation  had  most  fortunately  oc-r 
curred,  when  there  was  every  prospect  of  pacification  with  the 
arch  enemy  of  the  West ;  and  as  some  troops  could  be  spared 
from  the  greater  enterprises  of  the  North,  they  could  be  easily 
marched  to  the  lesser  exploits  of  the  South  :  and,  accordingly, 
about  the  end  of  November,  the  army  of  General  Michaelson 
overran  Moldavia,  and  seized  on  Chotzim,*'  Bender,  and  Jassy ! 

Italinski  was  left  for  a  month  at  the  Porte,  without  instruc- 
tions in  what  manner  to  explain  the  aggressions  of  Russia  on 
the  Northern  provinces.  Meanwhile  the  array  proceeded  de- 
terminedly in  its  operations : — ^from  Wallachia,  thev  entered 
Bucharest — took  complete  possession  of  that  provmce — and 
made  preparations  to  cross  the  Danube,  in  order  to  join  forces  with 
Czemy  George,  the  great  rebel  of  Servia.  The  Abb(;  de  Pradt 
might  have  well  included  this  conquest,  also,  in  his  sufficiently 
extended  list  of  Russian  *  moderations.' 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  at  length  put  a  stop  to  this  most  iniquitous 
aggression— very  much,  however,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
gentle-minded  Alexander,  who  imagining  this  to  be  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  driving  the  Turks  to  extremity,  was  desi- 
rous of  excluding  them  from  the  slightest  participation  in  that 

*  From  the  articles  of  capitulation  for  Chottim,  it  wts  evident  that  the  Russians 
looked  to  the  permaoent  occupation  of  the  inraded  provinces. 
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yery  trctaty,  by  which  he  was  80  copsidcrable  a  gw^er.  Bfkt 
Napoleon  was  playing  a  yet  deeper  game  than  the  Es^peror  of 
the  North — he  had  taken  the  Turk  under  hisespeojil  protection— » 
and  speaking  the  word — Alexander  crouched^  like  an  £f^tera 
slave,  before  the  nod  of  the  despot. 

While  Napoleon  enacted  the  guardian  to  the  ^vlton^  he  "Wbm 
safe — but  the  attentbns  of  the  forfuer  were  turned  to  another 

auarter  of  Europe ;  and  anxious  to  prevept  the  ^  Bmperor  of 
le  North  from  working  him  annoyance,  h^  ^bmidoued  the 
Ottoman  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Muscovite.  Aware  of 
this  tacit  licence^  Alexander,  regardless  of  his  faith,  that  was 
pledged,  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Hospodariots,  ordered  bis  army* 
which  had  already  commenced  the  work  of  departure,  to  retrace 
its  steps,  and  re-occupy  its  former  positions.  The  advaoood 
guard,  under  General  Milaradovitz,  be^t  the  Turks  at  SWbosuM 
near  Giurgevo ;  at  that  very  place,  where  pnly  a  few  nuMiths 
previously  a  treaty  had  been  entered  upon,  and  signed,  fov  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  for  the  establishipent  of  peace  aod 
harmony.* 

The  Russians  were  assisted  by  the  already  mentioned  Czemy 
George,  who,  with  30,000  men,  carried  on  his  oper^ons  in 
Servia. 

'  The  progress  of  the  Russians  on  the  lower  Danube  left  breath* 
ing-space  for  the  Servians.  At  the  commeocemeQ^  of  August^  their 
army,  commanded  by  Prince  Bragation,  had  parsed  tfie  Danube  at 
Galatsche,  a  little  above  the  spot  where  this  river  is  joined  by  the 
Pruth,  and  had  seized  on  the  fortified  towns  of  Isaktscha,  Tulcha, 
Malchin,  and  Hirzova  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  opened  a  passage 
for  the  Russian  flotilla  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  ascend- 
ing the  channel.  Ismail,  thus  blockaded,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
river  as  by  land,  was  compelled  to  surrender  itself  after  a  few  weeks 
of  siege.  The  fortress  of  Silistria,  which  the  Russians  attacked  at 
the  same  time,  made  some  resistance.  The  Grand  Vizir  endeavoured 
to  relieve  it,  with  fifteen  thousand  men  detached  from  his  camp,  at 
Andriaoople ;  but  the  Prince  Bragatien  was  beforehand  with  him, 
at  a  small  river  near  Statariza,  where  he  was  engaged,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  in  a  cannonade,  though  without  any  decisive  result 
The  advanced  season,  the  difficulty  of  subsistence  in  ap  uninhabited 
district,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Danube,  to  whidi  the  country 
is  subject  at  this  period  of  the  year,  naturally  brought  the  campaign 
to  a  conclusion.  The  Russian  army  repassed  the  river  at  Hirzova.* 
— Guerres  des  Russes,  pp.  50,  51. 

The  General  Valentini,f  pp.  52  and  53  of  the  work  aborc 

^  The  parties  who  signed  this  treaty,  were  Caleb  Effsidi,  Sergio  LaskaroS;  apd 

Guilleminot. 

f  The  General  Valenlini,  fropi  whose  work,  the  Guerret  4e$  Rmstt,  this  is  a 
translation,  was  sent  by  the  Prussians,  to  rwport  oo  Ui9  Turkish  niMic  ol  widart  dunag 
(be  campaigns  of  1788  and  89.  qOOted, 
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^aqted,  piocti^p  to  shew  the  impossibility 'of  a  winter  cam- 
p^^ga;  and  this  again  is  followed  by  a  description  of  Scfaumla. 
We  quote  ii^  though  long,  for  the  gratification  of  our 
leadei^. 

*  The  ordinary  route  of  couriers  and  travellers  to  Constantinople 
passes  hj  3cb40ila>  wfaiab  is  regarded  as  the  gate  of  the  Balkanand 
the  Turkish  ^ermopyl^.  In  the  last  wars»  the  camp  of  the  Vizir 
ims  been  always  made  on  this  spot ;  and  beyond  this  barrier  iu> 
army  of  invading  Russians  has  ever  penetrated.  These  circum- 
stances have  given  to  Schumla  a  degree  of  reputation  in  strategy, 
which,  indeed,  it  deserves,  on  account  of  its  position,  as  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  roads  to  Rudschuck,  Silistria,  Ismail,  Varna,  and 
other  ports  of  the  Euxine,  besides  Ternova  by  Osmanbazar,  &c. 
which  separate  beyond  the  passage  of  the  mountains.  To  these  ad- 
vantages, Schumla  joins  also  its  admirable  position  for  defence.  It 
Is  a  eonsiderable  town,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by 
a  contre-fort  of  the  Balkan,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  which,  with 
its  rugg^  declivity,  covered  with  thick  bramble  bushes,  forms  a 
mQS^  advantageous  position  for  the  Turkish  soldier,  who  is  always 
for  concealing  himself  bel^ind  earthen  coverings  and  entrenchments. 
The  city  is  nearly  a  league  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in 
breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  a  rampart  of  earth,  where 
Is  a  thick  wall  of  laripk,  flanked  by  small  but  massive  towers,  or 
corps  de  garde,  which  are  each  capable  of  containing  five  or  six  fusi- 
leers.  Such  is  the  noyau  of.  the  entrenched  camp,  and  its  contour  is 
natarally  pointed  out  by  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  heights, 
sufficiently  defended  against  an  attack  by  intersecting  ravines,  and 
the  precipitate  nature  of  the  ground.  The  camp  cannot  be,  without 
difficulty  blockaded,  on  account  of  its  extent.  Nor  can  it  be  bom- 
barded, and  it  contains,  moreover,  sufficient  space  for  all  the  maga- 
zines of  the  firmy*  It  even  incloses  vineyards,  gardens,  and  a  strean^ 
of  spring  water.' 

Ii^  Marshy  1810^  by  means  of  a  bridge  at  Casemir,  the  Russiana 
passed  over  to  the  island  of  Ostrova,  situated  in  the  mid-chan- 
nel of  the  Danube,  between  Rudschuck  and  Widin)  thenc« 
they  passed  to  .the  right  bank,  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  Servians.  They  were,  however,  repelled  to  the  island 
by  &loUah  Pasha  of  Widin.  The  Grand  Vizir  Kora  Jnssuf 
Pasha  (already  known  for  his  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,) 
placed  his  bead-quarters  at  Schumla.  The  Russians  once  more 
passed  the  Panub^,  to  the  number  of  60,000  men,  and  occu-* 
piedDobr^dze,  Cavarna,  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea.  In  June,  they  advanced  to  Cera  and  Soular,  within 
six  leagues  of  Bazardjik.  Against  these  the  Vizir  despatched 
the  famous  Pechlivan  Ba})a  Pasha  with  five  thousand  cavalry  j 
but  he  could  do  little  against  such  unequal  forces  5  and,  conse- 
quently^ threw  himself  into  Bazardjik.  The  Russians  divided  their 
t  .  .  x2  army 
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'  army  into  four  divisions :  the  firdt,  under  Sass,  bombarded  Ti^ 
tukai;  tlie  second,  under  Langeron,  seized  Silistria,  after  a  siege  of 
only  «even  days;  the  third,  under  Markov,  acted  a&a  reserve ;  and 
the  4th,  under  the  elder  Kaminsky,  brother  of  the  commander* 
in-chief,  marched  against  Bazardjik.  This  last  place  fell  under  the 
joint  efibrts  of  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  June ;  not,  however,  without  the  loss  of  many  men, 
owing  to  the  bold  and  masterly  defence  of  Baba  Pechlivan. 
Silistria  was  invested  by  Langeron  and  Rajewsky ;  and,  after 
five  days  resistance,  it  capitulated,  under  very  favourable  con- 
ditions. Sass,  meanwhile,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  below  Tar- 
tukai,  with  the  double  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Rudschuck 
and  Giurgevo,  and  acting  in  concert  with  Czemy  George  and 
his  Servians.  A  division  of  Langeron'a  corps,  under  General 
Sabanev,  pushed  on  and  seized  Rasgdu!,  and  near  this  place 
•ome  Cossacks  captured  the  Wallachian  Hospodar,  Callinaiachi 
and  his  suite.  From  Bazardjik  the  Russians  attempted  Varna,  , 
but  failed;  they,  however,  got  possession  of  Jeni  Bazar^  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Boulanik  Keui,  and  immediately  invested  the 
Turkish  camp  at  Schumla.  The  Vizir  had  despatched  a  Bag  of 
truce  to  Bazardjik,  for  the  purpose  of  an  armistice ;  it  was  de- 
tained there  eight  days,  and  then  returned,  without  success.  Four 
days  after,  the  Russians  made  an  offer  of  peace,  on  the  follow^ 
ing  conditions : — The  cession  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Turkish  Georgia — the  dismissal  of  the  English  ambassador,  and 
as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  four  thousand 
purses — and  lastly,as  a  pledge  for  such  payment,  they  desired  that 
Varna,  Schunda,  Rudschuck,  and  Silistria,  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  Muscovites !  The  Grand  Vizir,  after  the  offer 
of  such  insolent  terms,  anned  himself  for  defence;  this  he 
maintained  so  valiantly,  that,  after  three  weeks,  the  Russians 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege^  and  retire  back  to  the 
Danube^  General  Valentini,  who  writes  in  a  thorough  anti- 
Turkish  spirit,  says — *  on  voit  dans  le  Grand  Visir  un  homme 
qui  n'a  autre  chose  k  faire  qu'i  recevoir  des  t^tes  et  des  oreilles, 
et  qui  depend  tout  ^  fait  du  caprice  de  sa  troupe  indisciplin^e.' 
To  this  we  have  only  to  say — that  if  these  undiisciplined  barba- 
rians could  repulse  and  beat  the  hardy  and  organised  armies  of 
Russia,  what  may  they  not  achieve  when  in  their  ^morale* 
they  are  placed  in  a  position  equally  advantageous  vrith  their 
enemies?  But  which  of  the  two,  we  would  wish  to  know,  was 
the  worse  soldier  ?  The  Vizir  who,  though  he  amused  himself 
in  his  leisure  hours,  with  cutting  off  heads,  noses,  or  ears, 
yet  knew  how  to  wield  the  scimitar,  and  stand  his  ground, 
like  a  bold  and  manly  officer,  or  the  gentleman-Bussiany 
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who  got  tired  of  the  smell  of  his  own  powder,  wished  for  a 
change  of  air,  and  kept  exclaiming — '  elle  m  ennuie/  until  he  ab- 
solutely struck  his  camp,  and  after  committing  every  excess  and 
havoc  on  his  road — by  burning  towns  and  villages  indiscrimi- 
nately— ^marched  away  to  Rudschuk,  in  the  hope  of  eclipsing  the 
glories  of  old  Munich  and  Potemkin  ? 

Sass  had  meantime  made  little  progress  in  the  siege  of  Rud- 
schuk, though  reinforced  by  four  battalions  of  Langeron's  corps, 
and  a  great  portion  of  his  artillery,  besides  having  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  flotilla  on  the  Danube.  By  Kaminsky's  junction 
with  Sass,  the  investing  army  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  latter  General  was  despatched  to  Giurgevo,  and  the 
idands  above  the  towns  were  occupied  as  forts,  and  co-operated 
VFith  the  fleet,  in  preventing  the  descent  of  supplies  to  the 
beleaguered  cities.  The  eflbrts  of  the  Russians,  however,  were 
of  no  avail — the  city  was  assaulted — all  the  appliances  and 
means  of  the  Russians  were  put  into  requisition — and  the 
army  of  the  north  Avas  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
like  ill- fortune  awaited  Kaminsky  the  elder,  who  had  kept  the 
Vizir  in  check  at  Schumlaj  but,  called  on  by  his  brother,  he 
precipitated  his  march  towards  Rudschuk,  and  four  leagues 
beyond  that  place,  on  the  road  to  Ternova,  he  joined  the 
advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Kulnev,  and  the  division  of 
Uwarov.  finding  himself  then  superior  to  a  body  of  Turks, 
under  the  Seraskier  Kuschanz  Ali,  on  the  Jantra,  particularly 
in  artillery,  of  which  he  had  at  least  an  hundred  pieces,  he  re- 
solved to  attack  them  in  their  entrenched  camp  at  Ablanoffi. 
He  made  the  attempt — was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss — ; 
and,  by  way  of  excuse  for  a  retreat,  the  General  laconically  said, 
*  il  nefaut  pas  les  accoHtumer  a  nous  voir  de  si  prhs  d'eux,*  and 
departed;  About  the  beginning  of  December,  the  General-in- 
chief,  after  the  addition  of  WoinoflTs  corps,  came  himself  to 
assault  the  camp  of  Kuschanz  Ali  at  Batten  and  Ablanofi*,  and 
on  this  occasion  better  success  attended  the  Russian  arms,  the 
Turks  being  routed,  and  their  camp  and  baggage  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Kaminsky.  He  then  departed  for  Radschuk,  leaving 
Geiieral  St.  Priest  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  victory.  This 
officer  seized  on  Sistova,  and  then  joined  the  main  army ;  shortly 
after,  the  last-named  city  was  rased  to  the  ground — *  ce  qui  fui 
execut4e^  says  the  historian,  ^  avec  la ponctualit^  ordinaire* 

The  siege  of  Rudschuk  was  then  resumed,  and  the  Pasha  of 
Giurgevo  summoned  to  surrender  :  his  answer  was  short,  and 
smacked  of  the  Spartan  virtue — *  the  town  does  not  yet  swim 
in  the  blood'Stream  of  her  defenders  /'    Shortly  after,  however, 

*  Otterreg  dct  Bustet,  pp.  104, 5. 
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the  Commander-in-chief  began  to  lose  courage ;  for  he  heard  it 
rumoured  that  the  Sultan  was  expected  in  the  canip  of  the  Vizir, 
and  that  the  approaching  publication  of  the  hatti  scheriff  would 
call  every  pasha  with  his  forces  to  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
Prophet.  As  St.  Priest  had  taken  one  of  Bosniak  Aga's  wives 
prisoner  at  Sistova,  Kaminsky  thought  he  would  hit  the  Mus- 
selman  in  his  vulnerable  part,  by  returning  her  to  the  husband's 
arms ;  and,  in  return,  the  generous  Governor  would,  perhaps^ 
give  him  entrance  into  Rudschuk.  But  Bosniak  Aga  fiercely 
repulsed  the  Muscovite's  offer,  by  replying  that  he  was  there  to 
fight,  and  not  to  waste  his  time  in  matters  about  womc^n.  Rud- 
schuk, however,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  it  capitulated  on 
the  most  honourable  terms.  But  the  snow  and  frost  now  visited 
the  army,  and  reminded  them  of  their  winter- quarters.  They 
left  a  portion  of  their  men  at  Rudschuk,  dnd  proceeding  to 
Nicopolis  and  Temov,  which  they  seized,  they  encamped  there 
to  the  number  of  twenty-seven  thousand  soldiers  :  other  divi- 
sions of  the  forces  were  left  at  Silistria,  and  sent  to  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia ;  the  head-quarters  being  at  Bucha- 
rest. Sass  proceeded  from  Servia  to  his  cantonments  ih  Little 
Wallachia ;  nis  own  post  was  at  Crajowa. 

The  campaign  of  1811  was  commenced  with  diminished 
forces,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  four  of  the  divisions  having  been 
recalled  for  service  with  the  army  destined  against  the  French^ 
The  movements  began  in  April,  and  the  operations  in  May.  Kutu- 
soflF  was  the  Commander-in-chief.  Nicopolis  and  Silistria  were 
rased,  and  Rudschuk  was  saved,  only  because  converted  into  a 
t6te-de-pont. 

Langeron  commanded  the  first  and  most  considerable  corps, 
which  took  its  position  at  the  village  of  Senteschty  on  the 
Sabora,  and  acted  as  the  centre  of  the  army ;  and  the  Cossack 
regiments  with  a  part  of  the  cavalry  were  posted  along  the 
Danube  from  Olta  to  Oltenitza.  The  right  wing  under  Sass  was 
at  Crajowa:  his  advanced  posts  extended  from  the  Austrian 
fi'ontier  to  Olta.  The  left  wing,  under  Woinov,  was  ordered 
to  Obileschte,  in  Wallachia,  and  the  advanced  posts  were  sta- 
tioned between  Oltenitza  and  Ackermann.  The  fourth  corps 
acted  at  Rudschuk,  under  Essen.  Besides  these,  there  was  a 
body  of  3000  men  in  Servia^  under  Sass. 

The  Turkish  army  under  the  Grand  Vizir  Achmet  amounted  to 
60,000  men,  with78  pieces  of  artillery,  ^  arme  don  t  le  service  s*eiait 
unpeuperfectionne  chez  tes  Turcs.  GuerreSy  p.  169.  In  June  it 
nroceeded  towards  Rudschuk,  while  the  Russian  commander  with 
Langeron's  corpB  fixed  his  quarters  at  Glurgevo.  On  hearing, 
however,  that  Achmet  was  at  Cadi  Keul,  two  leagues  and  a  half 
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torn  Ruasclhik,  wherfe  he  was  entrenched,  and  that  21^000  men 
trith  IsmaM-bey  had  been  despatched  towards  Widin,  and  many 
other  bodies  towards  Nicopolis,  Turtukai,  and  Silistria,  and  that 
liis  army  was  therefore  considerably  diminished*,  Kutusoff  de- 
termined on  ha2arding  an  engagement,  and  he  therefore  crossed 
the  Danube  ahd  ranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the  road 
to  Rasgrad.  In  this  the  Russians  were  fortunate  and  the  Turks 
worsted.  •  The  former,  however,  behig  compelled  to  retreat  at 
jnidnight,  on  the  4th  of  July,  fell  back  on  Rudschuk,  which 
burning  to  the  ground,  they  departed  with  all  their  provisions 
and  artillery  for  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Kutusoff  now  established  himself  in  the  ^faubourg*  of  Guir- 
gevo.  He  sent  corjte  to  Obileschte,  Slabodzia,  and  Tuniow. 
to  observe  the  enemy's  movement,  at  Turtukai,  SiUstria,  atia 
Nicopolis.  Langeron  remained  at  Giurgevo,  while  a  cordon  of 
light  cavalry  and  Cossacks  was  extended  from  Oltenitza  to  Olta^ 
and  the  whole  supported  by  the  Russian  flotilla  of  the  Danube, 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  Muscovite  army,  when  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  and  9th  of  September,  the  Vizir,  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  about  two  leagues 
above  Giurgevo.  Two  thousand  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon^ 
defended  their  position  on  the  left  side  with  undaunted  couragi^ 
against  Bulatov  and  six  battalions  of  infantry  By  mid-day  6000 
had  crossed,  the  greater  part  Janissaries,  with  six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Bulatov  with  ten  battalions  made  a  third  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  Turks,  but  was  repulsed  with  very  considerable 
loss — the  Janissaries  even  left  the  entrenchments,  and  following 
the  Russians,  sabre  in  hand,  killed  500,  and  wounded  1600| 
among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  officers.  Here  they  held 
themseltres  Cor  some  time :  but  about  the  10th  of  October^ 
through  the  remissness  of  the  Vizir,  the  Russians  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Turkish  camp ;  the  Tiirks  were  routed, 
Achmet  fled  to  the  south,  and  Tchapan  Oglou,  the  son  of  an  Asi- 
atic pasha,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  shut  himself  up 
in  Rudschuk,and  there  defended  hiinself  till  peace  brought  relielf 
to  the  suffering  Turks.  This  was  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in  1812. 
The  following  is  Valehtini's  description  of  the  camp  previously 
to  the  capitulation. 

*The  camp  presented  the  hideous  spectacle  of  all  the  horrors 
incidental  to  warfare.  The  ground  was  strown  with  the  dead, 
the  greater  part  in  the  last  stages  of  putrefaction,  which  the 

*  In  the  translated  work  of  General  Valentlni^  there  is  en  error  of  a  most  glaring  kind. 
He  says,  that  Achmet  with  great  difficttlty  collected  60,000  men^  and  moved  to  C^di 
Keu'i :  that  he  thence  sent  oiimeroua  large  divisions  to  different  places,  and  that  he 
still  had  left  the  same  number  of  men  with  bimy  whom  Kutusoff  engaged  with  an  army 
of  nearly  14,000  soldiers  { 
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surviving  Turks  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  inter.  Innamerw 
able  carcases  of  horses,  either  starved  to  death  or  killed  by  Uie 
enemv^s  shot,  lay  pell-mell  with  the  human  bodies,  and  it  waa 
astonishing  how  the  wretched  remnant  had  been  able  to  survive 
amidst  the  pestilential  miasma,  which  they  had  been  inhaling 
in  every  quarter.  They  who  departed  from  the  camp  so  heroi- 
callv  defended,  had  less  resemblance  to  living  men,  than  to 
walLing  skeletons: — every  individual,  notwithstanding, preserved 
a  countenance  placid  and  full  of  dignity? — ^p.  196. 

We  have  been  thus  purticular  in  describing  the  progress  of 
the  Russians  in  the  celebrated  campidgns  ending  with  the  peace 
of  Bucharest,  as  our  wish  was  as  well  to  shew  the  inconsider- 
able impression  which  Russia  then  actually  made  on  Turkey,  as 
to  compare  them  with  the  boasted  campaign  of  last  year,  ne  it 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  Russia  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
with  Turkey,  for  which  purpose  she  even  implored  the  good 
offices  of  the  ill-used  English  government,  in  order  that  she 
might  the  better  withstand  those  gigantic  and  stupendous 
measures  which  Napoleon  was  operating  for  the  subversion  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff.  So  extraordinary  indeed  was  the  danger, 
that  Alexander  by  the  present  treaty  condescended  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  Turkey  for  a  peace  with  Persia, — an  enemy  on 
whom,  in  more  pacific  times,  she  had  been  always  wont  to  look 
down  with  ineffable  contempt.  Amidst  all  her  fears,  however, 
and  all  her  dangers,  she  could  not  but  obey,  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Ottoman,  the  impulse  of  her  besetting  sin,  self- ag- 
grandisement;  for  even  while  the  vantage-ground  was  fairly 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  she  managed  to  wheedle  them  out  of 
the  possession  of  Bessarabia.  Was  the  Corsican  wrong  when 
he  termed  his  brother  despot  of  Muscovy,  *  Un  Grec  £u,  Scw- 
Empire  **  ?  But  the  same  taint  corrupts  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  among  men,  the  tyrant  of  the  vUlage  or  the  despot  of  an 
empire.  The  determination  breathed  by  the  griping  usurer 
Overreach,  is  not  unfrequently  the  guide  of  action  for  Sie  moat 
powerful  princes  of  the  earth. 

As  for  those  other  piddling  complaints^ 

Breath*d  out  in  bitterness;  as,  when  they*calljme 

Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 

On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  ground  inclosed. 

Of  what  was  common,  to  my  private  use ; 

Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierc'd  with  widows'  cries. 

And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold: 

I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 

Right  honourable  / 

Among  the  errors  committed  by  the  late  liberal  statesmen  of 
1827,  waa  that  treaty  of  lx)n^on,  whence  oririnated  the  unto^ 
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ward-  afitir  of  Navarino.  It  was  a  false  measure  in  abstract 
policy^  and  unjustifiable  as  far  as  it  regarded  its  application', 
it  was  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  for  it  first  broached 
the  principle^  that  a  sovereign  may  not  punish  his  own  rebellious 
subjects,  or  insurrectionary  provinces,  or  revolted  colonies. 
What  would  £ngland  have  said  to  a  similar  proposition  to  her- 
self, under  the  supposition  that  her  colonies  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies  had  revolted  ?  would  not  she  have  laughed  in  the  face  of 
those  powers  which  possessed  sufficient  eflfroutery  to  remon- 
strate with  her,  respecting  the  illegality  or  impropriety  of 
warfare  ?  And  why  should  we  have  acted  otherwise  towards 
our  own  ancient  ally,  who  should  the  rather  have  had  our  pity 
and  commiseration,  because  he  possessed  not  sufficient  power 
to  curb  the  licentious  and  rebellious  insolence  of  his  own  sub- 
jects ?  We  woidd  indeed  wish  the  Greeks  liberated;  but  their 
liberation  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  themselves  and  their 
late  masters.  Here  we  are  considering  the  matter  legally.  It 
was  somewhat  odd  indeed  to  see  the  despot  of  the  north,  the 
man  whose  will  is  fate,  whose  breath  carries  death  and  damna- 
tion, or  bestows  animation  and  gladness  to  drooping  nature  as 
he  wiUs  it ; — ^it  was,  we  confess,  somewhat  odd  to  see  him  as- 
sume the  character  of  an  avenger  of  enslaved  humanity,  the 
assertor  of  the  liberties  of  that  very  people,  whom  Catherine  his 
grandmother  would  have  added  to  the  number  of  her  crown 
serfs ;  whom  Paul  would  have  bartered  the  richest  jewel  in  his 
wreath  of  empire  to  possess ;  whom  Alexander  would  have  con- 
verted into  soldiers,  for  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of  the  lower 
empire,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  would  have  sent  to  the  deserts 
of  Siberia,  after  having  first  made  them  undergo  the  beastly 
indignities  of  the  knout !  If  Greece  had  by  any  chance  become 
a  province  of  Russia,  even  imder  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, we  would  ask,  how  long  would  it  have  preserved  its 
peculiar  and  distinctive  nationality  ?  The  great  object  in  the 
possession  of  Greece,  independently  of  the  wish  to  convert  it 
into  a  festering  and  corrosive  sore  in  the  side  of  Turkey,  would 
have  been  to  have  made  it  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant. For  this  purpose,  would  it  not  have  been  thrown  open  to 
settlers  from  all  comers  of  the  earth?  for  the  Jew,  the 
Armenian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  necessitous  Frank,  the 
most  ferocious  (because  the  most  civilized)  of  the  beasts  of 
prey  !  Russia  has  already  acted  thus  with  Odessa,  the  Crimea, 
and  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Caucasian  district.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  difficult  for  the  Greek 
to  preserve  purity  of  descent,  than  it  was  for  the  old  Hidalgo, 
during  the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain. 
Tutkey  had  b^d  manifold  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  pre- 
valence 
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Valence  and  potency  of  Russian  corruption  among^  ber  officer^ 
fend  Greek  subjects.    That  poti^er  had  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
pense its  gold  among  the  needy  Hellenists,  and  promises  of 
freedom  for  the  more  virtuous  of  that  race ;  it  had  given  shelter 
to  Hospbdars  convicted  of  peculation,  and  who  had  absconded 
from  a  fear  of  the  bowstring — It  had  formerlv  made  deliberate 
treaties  with  the  traitors  Demetrius  Cantemir  and  Brancovan 
for  the  sale  of  their  pincipalities,  and  then  secured  the  former 
from  the  anger  of  his  incensed  master — it  had  advanced  money; 
and  given  counsel,  for  the  concoction  of  the  plan  of  the  Ypsi- 
lantis — it  had  an  approved  friend  in  thfe  person  of  Capo  d'Istrlas, 
the  President  of  Greece.  Was  it  theti  wonderful  tbatt  Turkey 
should  be  suspicious  of  her  Grecian  Hospodars,  and  wish  to  re- 
move them  from  that  situation  whence  they  had  often  dealt 
forth  treason  against  their  Sovereign  Lord?     Yet  this  is  one 
measure  at  which  Russia  has  taken  offence ;   and   in  reason 
whereof,  jointly  with  the  others,  she  has  waged  a  destructive 
war,  on  her  separate  account.*     Her    argument  is   the    in- 
fraction of  treaties  :    Has  she  always  been  a  strict  observer 
of   her    own    treaties  ?      We    fear    that    an    inquiry   would 
work  materially  to  her  prejudice.     Why,  then,  if  she  be  not 
without    sin,    should    she    cast  a  stone    at    her   neighbour  ? 
Did  the  matter  of  complaint  prove  mischievous  to  Russia  P    It 
could  not.     What  right,  indeed,  (save  an  obviously  selfish  one) 
did  she  entertain,  that  she  called  for  such  a  clause  In  any  treaty 
with  Turkey  i   None,  except  that  of  mere  strength.  Besides,  as 
Russia  well  knows  the  danger  of  allowing  too  much  latitude  to 
subjects  in  despotic  countries,   and  as  she  might  have  ima- 
gined the  mischief  likely  to  result  from  insurrectioh  in  the  Hos- 
podariots,   originating  from  the  viceroys,   and  therefore  under 
authority, — inasmuch  as  such  an  evil  would  render  the  allaylnfi*  of 
the  ferment  in  Greece  more  difficult  of  accomplishment, — -her 
heartiness  and  zeal  for  th6  cause  she  was  aclvocating  should 
have  induced  her  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  removal  of  the 
officers.     But  none  of  these  considerations  had  any  weight  in 
her  councils.     She  longed  for  the  possession  of  Turkey,  and  she 
imagined  that  another  favourable  opportunity  had  occurred.  She 
had,  again,  an  excuse  for  war ;  and  Turkey  might  be  taken  by 
surprise;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  would  have  two  enemies  to 
oppose  at  the  same  moment,  and  her  fears  would  bfe  a^^ravate 
by  the  recent  and    disheartening  loss  of  her    powerful   and 
amply  provisioned  fleet.     War,  therefore,  was  determined  oiif 
and  declared,  iu  all  form,  against  the  Padishah. 

•  There  were  two  other  main  causes — the  superiority  in  the  Black  Sea  and  evil  couiw 
sel  to  Persia.  The  latter  is  at  best  suppositious ;  and,  tor  the  former,  Kuaaia  gained  her 
influence  on  the  borders  of  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  by  unfaitnets  and  violence;  and  every 
cf,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  is  justifiable.  Before 
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Before  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  campaign  of  last 
gummer,  we  may  mention  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
character^  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  towards  England 
and  France :  After  the  declaration  of  war,  he  assumed  a  show  of 
manly  dealing  towards  his  confed (states,  and  waived  the  belli- 
gerent privilege  of  blockade  in  respect  to  the  Porte.     When, 
however,  he  K)und  that  the  Turks  were  not  so  easily  beaten 
as  the  giants  in  Tom  Thumb,  he  ordered  his  admiral  to  institute 
a  strict^  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles.     This  the  Count  Heyden 
effected,  without  even  a  preliminary  communication  with  the 
admirals  of  Prance  and  England.  By  this  measure,  Nichblas  him- 
self broke  the  strict  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  London;  and  yet 
he  shamelessly  proceeded,  and  threatens  to  proceed,  with  the 
separate  war  against  the  Ottoman  ! 

The  campaign  was  commenced  with  mighty  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  Despot,  He  was  to  have  poured  the  chivalry 
of  Russia  into  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  have  swept  down  the 
squadrons  of  Turkey — as  fields  of  slender  corn  are  destroyed  by 
the  infuriate  whirlwind !  These  were  his  words  of  threat.  Were 
his  actions  of  corresponding  quality  ?  The  Russian  Gazette  says, 
that  (only)  85,000  fighting  men  crossed  the  streams  of  the 
Danube  !  That  power,  which  boasts  of  having  a  million  of  sol- 
diers in  constant  readiness,  could  only,  by  its  own  showing, 
muster  the  above  comparatively  contemptible  number  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  Padishah !  But  when  we  consider  that  even 
that  number  is  only  a  gazetted  valuation,  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  considerably  less.  Was  there  no  sickness- 
no  fevers — ^no  deaths,  after  the  commencement  of  their  opera- 
tions ?  Indeed,  the  Russian  Cabinet  had  truckled  too  much  and 
too  long  to  its  idol.  Napoleon,  not  to  have  been  well  grounded 
in  the  manner  in  which  that  worthy  leader  of  the  armies  of  France 
was  wont  to  draw  up  his  magnificent  despatches.  The  siege  of 
Silistria  was  raised  after  the  destruction  of  all  the  Russian  horses, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Investing  division,  notwithstanding  the 
*  fine  park  of  besieging  artillery  which  had  been  prepared  at 
Kiev.'  This  is  rather  curious,  because  Silistria  stands,  as  it 
were,  in  the  power  of  Russia ;  and  we  were  ready  to  concede,  on 
the  instant,  that  town  to  their  forces. 

An  artuy,  coming  partly  from  Podolia  and  partly  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  marches  on  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube- 
Composed,  at  first,  of  three  corps  of  infantry  and  four  divisions 
of  cavalry,  the  right  corps,  under  General  Roth,  was  naturally 
destined  to  the  important  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  and  to 
the  observation  of  Giurgevo,  Rudschuck,  and  Silistria.  The 
centre  corps,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  was  to  besiege 
Brailov;  and,  finally,  the  left  corps,  under  General  Rudzewitscb^ 

stronge- 
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stronger  than  the  two  others,  was  to  cross  the  Danube  with  f^ur 
divisions  towards  Issaktchi  *. 

Schumla  was  *  ohservedy — Varna  *  toas  made  too  light  off 
and  fresh  reinforcements  were  necessary,  but  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  Russian  armies,  then,  shamelessly  abandoned  their 
observation  of  the  former  city,  while  the  latter  was  betrayed 
into  their  possession,  by  a  base  apostate  and  hirellug  traitor, 
who  has  been  taken  into  the  Russian  service,  and  to  whom  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  has  acted  a  most  generous  part,  in  delivering  up 
his  personal  property  and  his  harem.f  Anapa  in  Asia  has  sur- 
rendered, as  well  as  Poty.  This  is  no  way  surprising,  if  our 
readers  remember  their  respectively  deserted  position^.  Count 
Paskevich  reduced  Kars,  Akhallalaki,  Akhallsykh,  Bajazet, 
Atskhour,  and  Ardagan.  These  are  the  acquisitions  of  Russia. — 
In  return,  her  armies  have  been  wasted — her  artillery  lost — ^her 
strength  impaired — her  name  tarnished — ^herself  rendered  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
her  remaining  forces  across  the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  shelter  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Hospodariots.  feut  Russia 
loves  grandiloquence ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  moving 
tropes  in  which  her  conquests  and  deeds  are  set  forth : — 

'To  observe  Shumla,  in  order  to  paralyze  the  army  of  HusseiD, 
and  to  reduce  Varna,  while  waiting  for  the  corps  of  Sherbatoff  and 
the  guards,  which  arrived  about  the  1st  of  September — to  form  at  the 
same  period  the  siege  of  Silistria,  in  order  to  secure  winter  quarters 
between  the  Danube  and  the  sea,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reinforcements  which  might  arrive  to  reduce  Shumla,  or  to  push  for- 
ward on  Bourgas — such  was  the  plan  which  reason  dictated,  and  such 
was  that  which  the  Emperor  adopted,  who,  after  giving  the  necessary 
orders  before  Varna,  proceeded  to  Odessa,  to  wait  until  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  should  enable  him  to  undertake  some  enterprise 
worthy  to  be  distinguished  by  his  presence  at  the  army. 

'  At  last  Varna  yields  to  the  perseverance  and  firmness  of  our  troops, 
and  some  hundreds  of  those  soldiers  called  degenerate  have  carried 
terror  and  slaughter  to  the  very  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  enemy, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  so  noble  a  defence,  begins  to  per- 
ceive that  no  other  road  to  safety  is  open  but  through  the  clemency 
of  the  conqueror.  The  fortress  of  Romelia  surrenders  at  discretion, 
at  the  sight  of  the  small  army  which  had  determined  to  deliver  it ; 
and  that  town,  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  under  the  Ottoman  yoke 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Lower  Empire,  salutes,  for  the  first  time, 
the  banners  of  the  victorious  Russians. 

*  Tlius,  in  less  than  four  months,  this  army,  which  reached  us  at 
so  unfavourable  a  season,  has  invaded  three  large  provinces ;  taken 

•  SU  Petersburg  Gazette. 

f  This  individual  has,  since  the  above  was  written,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  died 
of  the  Jifr^na  bowtttingia^  a  disease  most  prevalent  in  Russia,  tad  incidental  especially 
to  traitoRh  two 
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two  places  which  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  Turkish  fortresses ; 
and  has  planted  the  eagle  upon  the  ramparts  of  Brailoff,  Matchin, 
Issaktcbiy  Hirsova,  ELustendji,  Toultcha;  and,  lastly,  of  that  fatuous 
Varna,  which  so  maoy  writers  had  prophesied  would  proTe  the  tomb 
of  its  glory. 

'  These  numerous  trophies,  to  which  may  be  added  1280  pieces  of 
artillery,  four  hundred  standards,  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners, 
have  cost  Russia  no  more  than  eighteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousofid 
men  slamy  or  so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  incapable  of  again  serving  */ 
The  last  passage  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  frothy  boast  of 
the  waggish  Knight  of  Eastcheap — *  These  four  came  allafront, 
and  mainly  thrust  at  me.  I  made  no  more  ado^  but  took  all  their 
seven  points  in  my  target — thusM 

On  a  comparison^  indeed^  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  point  of 
advantage^  the  campaign  of  1812  is  entitled  to  the  preference* 
We  sincerely  believe  that  the  Russians  are  incapacitated  for 
another ;  for^  if  they  have  soldiers^  their  exchequer  is  impover- 
ished— ^nay,  empty.  That  the  oJBBcers  in  command  were  heartUy 
ashamed  at  the  result  of  such  mighty  preparation,  we  equally 
believe;  for,  in  order  that  the  nakedness  of  the  land  might  not  be 
espied,  and  the  raggedness  of  their  own  armies  become  visible, 
they  absolutely  prohibited  to  every  foreign  officer  access  or  ap- 
proximation to  Xhe  scene  of  contention.f  The  Turkish  army,  it 
may  as  well  be  mentioned,  were  never  above  two  -thirds  of  the 
Russian.  After  this,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  well  wince 
while  chewing  the  cud  of  disappointment. 

If  the  secret  object  of  Russia  in  its  war  with  Turkey  be  not 
teriitorial  aggrandizement,  where  is  the  policy  of  the  past  and 
coming  hostilities  ?  Why  should  she  be  wasting  her  strength 
aud  her  finances,  when  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  all  European 
powers  to  husband  their  resources  for  future  and  probable  con- 
tingencies. That  there  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be 
another  Continental  Revolution,  is  but  too  certain ;  and  that  its 
chief  fury  will  be  poured  on  Eastern  Europe,  is  equally  sure. 
At  such  a  crisis,  though  Austria  may  fear  much,  yet  the  fears 
of  Russia  will  be  greater ;  because,  in  the  same  ratio  with  her 
danger.  The  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  will  easily 
fall  into  partitions,  provinces  and  kingdonts.  The  dominions  of 
the  Czars  are  not  so  manifestly  marked  out  by  the  hand  of 
nature;  while  ^  fierce  and  haughty  nobility,  with  armies  of 
serfs,  and  rolling  in  wealth,  and  brooding  over  that  base  slavery 
in  which  they  have  been  held  by  the  Romanoff  dynasty, — -will 
draw  the  sword  only  to  be  sheathed  in  the  bosoms  of  every 
prince  of  that  Imperial  family.  Whenever  a  revolution  shall 
burst  forth  iu  the  Russias,  the  horrors  of  that  of  France  will 

•  St.  Petersburg  Gazette. 

t  To  thifl,  the  eldest  son  of  a  distinguished  DoblemaD;  at  present  residing  at  Naples, 
ott  account  of  bis  bealth|  can  bear  anple  testimooy.  Ka 
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be  ^xceede^ ;  nor  will  the  dove^  of  peace  and  reconciliation  come 
speedily  to  wing  their  way  and  allay  the  ferment  of  the  storm- 
tossed  sea  of  political  contention.    The  Russian^  in  place  of  the 
meroiuial  temperament  of  t|ie  f'renchman,  jias,  in  bis  composi^ 
tion^  the  mingled  elements  of  European  fixedness  of  purpose^ 
and  the  insatiable  love  of  revenge  M^iich,  in  all  ages^  has  been 
the  moral  feature  of  the  Asiatic.     As  man  to  man^  therefore,  he 
is  the   most  dangerous  of  enemies;  and  recent  events   have 
shewn,  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  reigning  family  is  a  popular 
measure,  whilst  that  measure  has  been  frequently  and  deeply 
agitated  among  those  nobles,  who,  scorning  the  softness  and 
slavish  fetters  of  the  Imperial  Court,  live  in  sullen  retirement  in 
their  palatial  mansions  at  Moscow,     As  St.  Pjetersburg  is  the 
capital  of  the  Court,  so  the  last-named  city  has,  for  a  long 
period,  been  converted  into  the  head-quarters  of  the  would-b^ 
independent  nobility.   The  Emperor  of  Russia  is,  in  truth,  in  an 
awkward  situation.     He  must  keep  his  armies  employed,  other- 
wise danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
which  is  natural  to  soldiers ;  and  if  he  acquire  new  territory  in 
Europe,  he  has  to  apprehend  a  confederation  of  European  powers. 
To  what  good  end,  then,  are  such  ruipous  proceediugs  as  wars 
with  Turkey  ?   Is  not  the  obvious  policy  of  Russia  internal  ame- 
lioration, rather  than  territorial  aggrandizement  ?     If  strangers 
are  capable  of  judging  of  foreign  countries,  such  is  our  decided 
opinion ;  and  thus  should  the  business  be  considered  by  every 
patriotic  son  of  Muscovy. 

If  a  confederation  be  formed  against  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  Europe.  Should,  however, 
the  former  power,  by  any  attempt  at  astute  and  over-refined 
policy,  think  fit  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of  her  brother  auto- 
crat, (and  we  think  there  is  every  disposition  on  her  part  to  act 
after  that  fashion,  in  consequence  of  what  took  place  in  regard 
to  her  own  Minister  at  the  opening  conferences  at  Constan- 
tinople, subsequently  to  the  Treaty  of  London,)  the  result  will 
be,  that  she  will  lose  the  North  of  Italy,  which  will  either  be 
given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  King  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
Such  a  step  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprising  to  our  readers ; 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  an  advisable  one,  as  by  that  nieans  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  will  instantly  be  a  counterpoise  to  '^the 
leagued  Emperors  of  the  North  and  South.  In  case  of  com- 
niotion,  that  power,  by  such  an  addition,  will  become  the  most 
formidable  of  Europe ;  for  at  one  swoop  it  will  be  enabled  to 
seize  on  all  the  petty  princedoms  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  thus  it 
may,  in  full  safety,  assume  the  attitude  of  a  '  Royalty'  of  the  first 
class.  Her  armies,  at  this  moment,  are  as  excellent  as  at  the 
,  period  of  their  highest  renown,  under  the  Great  Frederick;  while 
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^  impogifig  finnQe33  is  cbaracteristic  of  her  cdancil».  Mo8CQW| 
let  it  be  remembered}  has  been  in  the  po9session  of  an  invading 
army ;  even  though  pvery  circumstance  was  in  favour  of  the 
Russians.  The  way  from  Konigsberg  and  Silesia  to  Mospow 
and  Podolia  is  pot  so  very  difficult  of  attainment  by  the  troops 
gf  Prussia ;  should  that  power  be  backed  vigorously  by  England 
and  France  and  Sweden.  A  monarch  of  Muscovy  has  ere  nony 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Warsaw.  Revel  and  Riga| 
with  the  southerp  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  have  been 
provinces  of  Sweden ;  and  the  Russian  may  read  in  the  annals 
of  his  country  of  a  certain  disastrous  battle  at  Narva,  where  ^ 
beardless  boy,  with  a  handful  of  men,  destroyed  the  innumerable 
and  choicest  squadrons  of  the  Muscovite  chivalry.  Let  Moscow, 
says  General  Lloyd,  be  but  once  occupied,  and  the  empire  oi 
Russia  is  overturned.  From  Novogorod  and  Brpnitza  on  the 
Masta,  one  immense  steppe  extends  to  the  sea  of  AzoflPand  the 
Caucasus ;  the  only  exception,  indeed,  to  that  ^uU  uniformity^ 
is  the  Valdai  bills,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  being  gentle 
and  diversified  undulations,  than  for  presenting  rugged  barriers 
or  Alpine  obstacles.  Where,  then.  Is  the  hinderance  to  the 
passage  of  the  confederated  forces  of  France,  England,  and 
Prussia?  By  the  occupation  of  any  strong  position  on  the 
Vlshnei  Voloshok  canal,  the  north  of  Russia  would  be  ruineid  | 
for  the  whole  of  the  country  trade  would  be  destroyed,  while 
fhe  wretched  inhabitants  must  be  subjected  to  all  the  miseries 
of  starvation.     This  canal*  supplies  the  iniperial  capital  with 

*  Russia  is  celebrated  for  its  internal  navigation.  Of  this,  the  grandest  branch  it  that 
Fbich  brings  to  St.  Petersburg  the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces,  by  means  of  tht 
canals  of  Ladoga  and  Vyshnej  Voloshok,  which  unite  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian : 
goods  are  thus  conveyed  X»  the  capital  through  a  tract  of  1434  miles,  without  once  land- 
ing them.  This  navigation  begins  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Neva,  which  issues  from 
lake  Ladoga.  By  a  canal  uniting  the  Volchof,  which  falls  into  the  same  lake,  with  the 
iTvertza,  which  falls  into  the  Volga,  the  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cas- 
pian is  efTected.  The  canals  of  Ladoga  and  Vyshnei  Voloshok  likewise  enable  St. 
Petersburg  to  receive  the  produce  of  China  and  Siberia,  almost  entirely  by  inland 
navigation.  The  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  is  from  160^ 
to  1700  leagues;  and  it  requires  three  years  to  accomplish  it,  the  rivers  being  navigably 
only  during  a  short  period  of  the  year.  The  route  to  the  Volga  from  the  capital  has 
been  already  described.  This  river  is  descended  as  far  as  the  Kama,  which  is  ascended 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  Uralian  mountains.  At  the  foot 
of  the«e>  the  merchandise  \$  nnloaded  ^nd  transported  over  land,  to  be  embarked  on  one 
of  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  communicate  with 
the  Tobol.  At  Tobolsk,  the  Irtish  is  entered,  by  means  of  which  the  Oby,  some  other 
Streams,  and  a  short  portage,  the  Lake  Baikal  is  reached ;  and,  finally,  the  Selenga  and 
Mongolia,  which  communicate  with  China.  The  communication  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Siberia  is,  of  course,  carried  on  by  the  same  route.  The  chief  articles  for  the  Chinese 
market  are  furs :  tiie  returns  are  teas,  silks,  &c.  From  Siberia,  St.  Petersburg  receives 
iarge  quantities  of  iron  and  hardware;  in  return  for  which  she  sends  principally  English 
goods  and  colonial  produce.  The  trade  of  the  interior  would  be  much  more  extensive 
and  flourishing  than  it  actually  is,  were  it  not  by  law  secured  to  the  natives ;  but  this  re- 
striction is  beginning  to  be  relased. — Modem  JhxveUer, 
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the  productions  of  the  southern  provinces  and  Siberia.  From 
such  an  interruption,  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  on  the  Baltic 
would  fall  into  utter  disuse  ;  for  the  oak  timber  of  Cazan  could 
no  longer  be  procured,  and  there  is  no  other  quarter  whence  a 
supply  may  be  readily  obtained.  There  is  but  one  policy 
for  the  adoption  of  Prussia.  She  dare  not  league  with  the 
£mperors  of  Russia  and  Austria — ^by  such  a  conduct,  so  far  from 
being  a  gainer,  she  would  lose  every  thing.  Hanover  would 
work  her  inBnite  annoyance,  while  France  would  seize  upon  her 
Rhenish  provinces;  an  acquisition  for  which  she  has  already  in- 
curred much  good,  but  more  evil  report.  And  that  a  confede- 
racy will  most  surely  be  formed  against  the  co-operating  Empe- 
rors is  most  indubitable ;  for  if  Russia  be  earnest  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  war,  her  only  chance  of  ultimate  success 
and  salvation,  would  be  in  stirring  up  and  fomenting  wars  between 
the  greater  and  ruling  powers  of  Europe:  but  as  England, 
France,  Prussia  and  Sweden  are  fully  aware  of  the  vulpine  policy 
of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  all  chance  of  such 
a  measure  is  utterly  hopeless.  If  Nicholas  then  persist  in 
the  war,  ruin  must  finally  be  his  reward;  and  if  Russia  re- 
main at  peace,  ere  half  a  century  shall  have  progressed  over 
her  head,  she  will  have  become  more  of  an  Asiatic  than  an 
European  power. 

As  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  he  is  probably  the  most  able  of 
the  potentates  of  Europe.  During  the  short  period  of  his 
enjoyment  of  the  Turkish  throne,  he  has  done  more  for  the 
advance  of  his  people  than  all  his  royal  brothers  of  the  west 
put  together.  We  give  an  extract  from  the  recent  work  of  an  in- 
dividual^ of  whom^  in  a  late  Number,  we  have  made  most  favour- 
able mention. 

•  Si  ces  moeurs  titrangeres  pour  nous  out  de  Tinfluence  dans  la 
marche  des  affaires,  d'autres  mobiles  influent  aussi  sur  son  action 
gtJntJrale.  A  des  t?poques  recentes,  et  sous  le  r^gne  faible  de  Sultan 
Selim  III,  Tesprit  de  st^dition  a  tellement  agitt5  Tempire  des  Osmanli, 
que  cet  empire  s'est  vu  dans  la  m^me  position  oil  se  trouvaient  les 
fctats  de  TEurope  au  temps  de  la  ftJodalite ;  il  tJtait  en  effet  livr^  ^ 
des  pachas  dont  cbacun,  se  regardant  comme  un  souverain,  <^tait  avec 
ses  voisins  en  guerre  ouverte,  et  se  maintenait  constamment  en  ^tat 
de  rtivolte  envers  le  gouvernement  reconnu.  Circonstance  remar- 
quable !  TEmpire  turc  se  voyait  «5branW  par  les  m^mes  causes  qui, 
dans  notre  Europe,  emp6cherent  si  long-temps  le  gouvernement 
d'un  seul  de  se  former  et  d'acqutirir  de  la  stability.  Mais  jaloux  de 
recouvrer  ses  droits,  le  Grand-Seigneur  actuel,  Mahmoud  II,  prince 
du  plus  grand  caractere,  a,  dans  Tespace  de  deux  annexes,  par  des 
actes  de  vjgueur,  enti^rement  coroprimtJ  les  Janissaires,  et  a  dt^tach^ 
decette  milice  le  corps  des  Oulema,  qui,  dans  les  nSvolutions  de  S^raU, 
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fto^t  cause  comBoniDe  avec  elle.    En  dissipnnt  Itfs  WebbftUs,  il  a 

r^tebli  le  pt^lerinage  de  la  Mekke,  et  s'est  r^int^gr^  dans  I'exercice  da 

KMI^.    II  a  repris  Widdin»  devant  laquelle  arait  ($choiM$  le  iameax 

Capitan-Pacha  Hu^ein  5  reconquis  la  Servie^  que  cinq  ans  de  troubles 

avait  soustraite  h  son  obt^issance ;  soumis  ou  fait  pt^rir  tous  les  Pacbas 

rebelles,  les  Aghas^  les  ATan>  qui  m^prisaient  insolemment  son  auto* 

M,  II  a  supprimc^  Thereditt^  des  pacbaliks  5  les  Pachas^  les  Aghas  ont 

^t^  rendus  amovibles,  et  il  a  pris  ses  nouveaux  cboix  parmi  les  per- 

sonnes  de  VIntdrieur  (le  S^rail).     La  corruption  des  ministres  de 

"Seliin  III  ayant  amen^  la  disposition  de  ce  prince,  et  par  suite  sa  fia 

d^l^rable,  Sultan-Mabmoud  s*est  donned  un  Vizir  sans  talens  et  d*uii 

esprit  m(^diocre.     II  surveille  son  Divan  avec  un  soin  extreme,  et  na 

4ui  laisse  que  le  simulacre  du  pouvoir ;  il  dirige,  il  r^gle  tout  par  lui* 

inlme ;  en  un  mot  il  est  lui  seul  le  gouvemement     Mieux  et  plut^ 

informt^  que  ses  ministres  au  moyen  d'une  agence  secrete  tr^s-actiTe» 

«es  mesures  sont  prises  arant  que  les  rapports  de  son  Grand-Vizir  lui 

jsoient  parvenus.     Actif,  laborieux^  d'un  secret  impeQ«^trable,  obser- 

vateur  i^\€  de  sa  religion,  fid^e  &  sa  parole,  sobre  et  respcctant  lea 

JDceurs,  Sultan-Mabmoud  peut  gtre  regard^  k  juste  titre  comme  un 

pbt^nom^ne  pour  la  Turquie.* 

We  have  in  some  of  our  former  p^ers  denounced  the  Turks 
as  blind^  ignorant^  base,  cruel,  and  an  abomination  to  Christi- 
anity. These  alloys  are  the  indubitable  offspring  of  their  ex- 
jcluaive  religion,  and  their  fettered  reason.  Was  not  the  reason 
of  every  nation  under  heaven  once  fettered  after  the  self-same 
manner?  Was  not  the  ancient  Greek  once  a  barbarian?  the 
itncient  Roman  a  lawless  robber,  spurning  at  faith,  and  casting 
honour  to  the  winds  ?  Was  not  the  ancient  German  a  pagan 
and  a  savage  ?  the  Frank  and  the  Briton  base  idolaters,  sacri- 
ficing human  victims  to  their  idols,  and  drawing  omens  from  the 
writhing  limbs  and  gurgling  hearts'  blood  of  their  murdered 
victims  ?  And  these  atrocious  characteristics  resulted  from 
.superstition,  the  constant  consequence  of  ignorance.  The  light- 
beams  of  reason  and  education  advanced  civilization,  though  it 
was  long  retarded  by  religious  prejudice. 

When  the  wars  of  religion  prevailed,  Lollard  and  Catholic, 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian,  Albigeois  and  Huguenot,  Image- Wor- 
shipper and  Image-Breaker,  fought  and  bled,  persecuted  and 
slaughtered ;  and  do  the  Turks  do  worse  towards  their  Christian 
fellow-creatures  ?  Are  the  atrocities  of  the  feudal  system  short 
X)f  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  Pashalics  and  Imams?  In  the 
former,  while  the  lords  had  the  uncontrolled  power  over  life  and 
death,  the  widest  range  was  afforded  to  the  fury  and  to  the  de- 
stroying sweep  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Pride^ 
malice,  hatred,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  annals  of  that  dismal  period.  But  the  bright 
sun  may  carry  pestilence  in  its  beams,  and  the  dark  night  may 
scatter  healing  consolation  from  its  sable  plumage.  Evil  seldom 
visits  this  earth  essentially  abstracted  from  every  quality  of 
VOL.  ui*— NO.  VI.  Y  goodness. 
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ff$odBea^  Tbe  feudal  Bystem.etMitaiiMdvery  mtsch  of  healiBg 
(futtte,  aad  the  moral  system  of  .tbe  Osnianli  contaiaa  also  ite 
^qualities  of  redeeming  grace^  These^  however,  hare  not  be«ii 
^uffdently  powerfol  to  woric  improremeat  for  Uie  pe<^e :  but 
^e  period  for  thb  consummiilioii  may  not  be  far  (&tant.  Daa- 
ger  destroys  the  sleep  of  security ;  adversity  will  ever  bmiBt  the 
enthralling  shackles  of  ignorance ;  and  no  mental  acquisition  is 
so  valuable  as  that  golden  wisdom  instiUed  into  man  by  the 
lumd  of  rugged  and  unrelenting  experience.  Tlie  Osmanli  is  at 
the  present  moment  in  this  precise  situation.  One  of  the  greatest 
4>f  his  monarchs  sits  now  unider  the  shadow  of  the  Sublime  Port«. 
Jle  lives  in  an  age  very  different  to  those  of  the  preceding  Mo- 
hameds  and  Solymans  $  he  is  becoming  sensible  that  the  iao- 
iated  inheritance  of  the  Sultans  is  changed  into  tb«  centre  of 
Ute  grand  politics  of  Europe.  He  Turk  is  not  the  power 
-whom  a  Francis  or  a  Chaiies  is  now  seeking,  through  the  means 
of  his  sycophantic  diplomacy,  as  an  ally;  for  he  is  him- 
-self  forced  to  look  abroad  for  aid,  assistance,  and  allies.  But 
this  aid  and  assistance  will  be  sought  for  wisely  and  effectually. 
The  truth  of  the  saying  of  Kupriuli  is  no  longer  ratified  in  the 
person  of  the  present  Sultan,  He  has  destroyed  the  Waha- 
bies  5  the  head  of  Ali  Pashi  was  hung  forth  from  the  ^  gate  of 
slaughter,'  and  the  ranks  of  the  exterminated  Janissaries  have 
been  replenished  by  troops  more  worth  v  of  confidence. 

The  Sultan  has,  moreover,  manifested  his  unshrinking  courage 
«nd  resolution  in  the  Greek,  as'well  as  in  the  present  campaign 
t^inst  the  Muscovite ;  his  diplomatic  talent  over  Mehmed 
Ali  of  Egypt ;  the  manly  and  generous  mercies  of  a  noble  hei^ 
in  the  trying  moment  of  the  Navarino  defeat ;  his  calmness^ 
prudence,  and  unfailing  resources,  in  moments  when  the  glory 
of  the  Turkish  empire  was  supposed  to  be  departing  for  ever, 
and  his  love  of  justice  in  protecting  the  property  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, when  their  idle  fears  would  have  sent  them,  like  a  flodk 
of  timorous  doves,  from  the  emporiums  of  the  east,  and  when 
his  predecessors  would,  without  one  qualm  of  conscience^ 
have  administered,  generally,  the  unexcepting  and  unqualifying 
mercies  of  the  scimitar  and  bowstring.  He  has  been  an  en- 
courager  of  arts,  of  navigation,  and  of  literature ;  and  by  his  mea- 
sures in  their  favour, — measures,  which  have  proved  fetal  to  his 
royal  precursors,  he  has  stifled  the  keenest  prejudices  of  the 
Ottomans.  Lastly,  he  has  considerably  ameliorated  the  abject 
condition  of  the  slaves,  so  that,  according  to  Andreossy,  the 
Serfs  of  Hungary  are  in  a  much  worse  and  more  lamentable  con- 
dition than  the  similar  classes  in  Turkey.  He  is^  in  short,  one 
of  those  mighty  geniuses,  who  are  produced  once  in  a  thousand 
vears  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  give  their  name 
to  the  age  which  has  been  honoured  by  their  existence. 
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'  But  it  ine  becn'odd  tintt  reEgioiis  linirti<4wii  iiw  bem 
wearieg  away  araeng  the  MimseksoDB.  Tban  this,  Bothing  i 
be  mare  gronndless^  or  leas  worthy  of  credit ;  lor  tke  tarath  u^ 
Ifast  tbey  mre  not  yet  suficiently  advinced  in  civilization  to  rise 
anperior  to  tbe  influence  of  that  rioteiit  incentive  to  action.  Thk 
leoHng  iias  before  gmn  them  sufficient  strength  to  beait  ths 
mmies  of  the  north  and  the  we«t ;  and  it  will  again  become  m 
weapon  in  tlieir  hands,  wherewith  to  critsh  their  bitterest  foM» 
"Sliey  will  figiit  far  the  fame  of  their  Prophet,  and  the  graves  of 
tbsir  fiditers,  and  will  most  assuredly  again  repel  and  send  in 
ignominiovs  fligbt  from  the  ^Id  *of  battle,  the  panic-stricken 
fomies  of  tbdr  Rusnan  assailants. — Tbe  religieas  fanaticism  «f 
tbe  Turks  is  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  more  western  nations. 

it  is  now  time  that  we  turn  to  Persia. 

Though  the  regular  arany  cf  tlie  Peraans  be  small,  the 
■country  is  most  diffionlt  of  invasion  or  conquest.  Leaving 
■fmt  of  the  <]aestion  the  astonishing  scarcity  of  watec,  tbe 
iWsians  nre  capable  of  giving  such  a  reception  to  the  Mnsoovile 
ixyrdes,  as  they  themselves  once  gave  the  French  on  tbe  ocoft- 
'sbn  of  their  memorable  and  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Prince  Abbas  Mirza  has  organized  an  army  of  somewhere  near 
^,000  men  after  the  European  discipline,  and  the  regiatered 
-Jnilitia  amounts  to  about  JO  or  80,000  ca^ry,  and  150,000 
in&ntry :  and  when  we  consider  that  every  man  is  a  soldiOT  by 
habit,  and  that  there  are  isfnuorerable  tribes  of  ruj^ed,  untamo* 
mble  wanderers,  who  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  tfaeir  blood  ior 
Ibose  hills  and  vallies,  endeared  to  their  hearts,  by  the  enthraUiag 
superstitions  of  yonth,  and  tiie  tenderest  recoSections  of  maiK 
bood,  we  may  natorally  conclude,  that  Persia  is  a  cowntry  i»- 
tidnerable  either  to  the  force,  or  the  golden  bribes  of  any  Euro- 
pean assailant**  Persia,  to  be  sub^gated,  must  be  civilized^ 
and  that  consummation  must  be  tbe  work  of  centuries,  inasmuch 
tts  she  bas,  of  late  years,  rather  retrograded  tban  advanced  in  the 


•  The  following  is  the  numenition  of  the  armies  of  Persia,  by  Messrs.  Brui  and  Balbi. 
It  is  to  be  fouad  in  their  *  Carie  Qinirait  de  la  Perte  ct  des  Contr^et  JJmHrophm,^ 
Ptois,  1627. 

"  Le  royaume  de  Perse  entretient  une  arm^e  tres  Dombreuse,  qu'on  peut  porter  d 
255,000 homines, la plupart  decavalerie.  Dans  ce  nombre  ilfaut  distinguer  Varmicrwfole 
-«t  Varmie  de^provincet  ou  les  miUcet,  La  premidre  est  pay^  par  le  roi ;  elle  est  forte  de 
£0,000  hommes,  la  plupart  months  sar  des  cbevaux  superbes.  On  v  doit  a^ter-Ie 
corps  de  25,000  hommes  presque  tons  i  la  solde  d'Abbas  Mirza^et  exerces  ft  Teurop^enne 
par  des  officiers  anglais  et  fran<;ai8  ;  il  forme  la  plus  grande  force  de  I'arm^e  persane. 
'  Les  milices  sent  pey^  par  les  provinces;  M.  Jaubert  les  lvalue  k  150,000  honm«9« 
Ces  eoldate  soot  exerces  a  das  6poques  fix^  et  ft  de  trds  longs  intervBlles.  lis  pewrent 
se  livrer  ft  des  metiers  et  vivre  dans  Ics  campagnes,  a  condition  de  se  rendre  ft  leur  poste 
an  premier  appel.  L'artiUerie  est  tres  peu  nombreuse  et  en  mauvais  ^tat.  M.  Hein- 
dewtaoMi  dit  qu'il  n'y  a  que  3  compagnies  d'artiUeurs  organist  et  mercies  ft  Veuro- 
p6eaiie.  Depws  long  terns  oa  ^e  Mrt  en  Perse^  comme  en  Bovkharie,  de  petites  pidees 
^  iBOBt^ee  eufiaai  chameaux. 

"  Le  leyaame  jg^entreUeiit  ftuoiae  arm/6e  matuUe^  pas  ro^me  de  petits  bfttimeDS  pour 
prot^r  sea  cdtet. 
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path  of  inteUectnal  ciiltare ;  and,  indeed,  ere  any  form  or  order 
can  be  introduced  into  the  country,  Al<ndefi  must  assume  a  ae* 
cond  incarnation,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  all  their  abominable 
Augsean  stables  of  dreadful  corruption,  in  religion,  in  morals,  and 
in  polity.  But  even  supposing  that  civilization  were  practicable, 
the  time  necessary  for  its  efifectual  operation  would  be  so  con* 
«iderable,  that  many  mighty  revolutions  may  have  worked  their 
«vil8  in   Russia,   and  shattered  the  empire   of  the  haughty 
Czars    into  fragments.     That  Persia  was   conquered  by  the 
armies  of  the  ^  Macedon  youth/  is  most  true  ;  but  Persia  jnras 
then  a  compact  kingdom,  and  the  inhabitants  obeyed  him  for 
want  of  some  other  claimant,  whose  title  should  be  more  inde* 
feasible.    At  present  the  country  is  divided  amongst  a  thousand 
tribes  of  hardy  warriors,  ready  and  capable  of  hurling  destruc- 
tion through  the  ranks  of  any  insolent  invader.     It  may  be  said 
that  Paul  and  Napoleon,  during  their  crude  visions  of  extended 
empire,  dreamed  of  India  as  added  to  their  possessions.     Their 
intention  was  to  force  a  large  army  through  Persia  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  the  Ganges,  as  though  the  passage 
were  along  some  legionary  road  of  ancient  Rome,  or  that  more 
fiimous  road  of  ^  asphaltic  slime'  of  yet  older  time,  of  the  execu* 
tion  of  which  the  poet  has  left  the  record  in  his  memorable  pages. 
The  last,  however,  is  a  truer  comparison  than  will,  at  the  first 
blush,  appear;   for  the  bridge  of  *  asphaltic  slime'  ^vas   that 
which  lead  to  hell  gate,  and,  consequently,  to  perdition ;  and 
iConfident  we  are,  that  the  projected  imperial  passage  to  the 
Ganges  would  lead  to  the  latter,  at  least,  with  an  equal  degtee 
of  assurance.     When,  however,  the  *  joint-stock '  scheme  was 
concocted.  Napoleon  had  not  had  his  repulse  in  Russia,  and  tAere 
may  be  seen  the  catalogue,  m  miniature,  of  the  miseries  likely 
to  be  endured  along  this  passage  by  an  invading  army  of  Eu- 
ropeans.   There  would  be  the  ridges  of  the  Caucasus  with  the 
guerrilla  warfare  of  their  savage  inhabitants ;  and  there  would  be 
the  passage  of  the  Araxes,  and  streams  innumerable,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  expedition.     Then  the  armies  of  the  Shah 
must  be  subdued,  and  provisions  and  supplies  must  be  obtcdued^ 
which  the  deserted  towns  and  villages,  and  the  wasted  fields^ 
-could  never  furnish — then  the  harassing  assaults  of  the  innume- 
rable and  indomitable  tribesof  native  wanderers  must  be  sustained 
^and  repulsed — then  the  sandy  wastes  of  Beloochistan  must  be 
traversed,   which  would,  remorselessly,  embowel  the  greater 
•number  of  the  horses  and  artillery-train,  and  baggage  waggons, 
within  its  arid  depths — then,  too,  the  high  mountains  of  India 

-«4K  "*  "tt'^il  rien  dire  de  positif  sur  les  revenns  du  royaume.  En  combioauit  1«8 
oirSSf  AnnT"i°"*  ^^"^*^  «*'■  ce  wjet,  il  panit  <|u'oii  pourrait  ^valuer  tout  an  phis  4 
80,OUU,00U  de  francs  aes  revenus.  On  dit  que  le  roi  actual  posadde  uo  tr^sor  inuaeaM 
^n^higots  d  or,  en  bijoux,  en  perks  et  cutrei  effete  pr^cieox,  gaidis  dans  son  pdaia  1 

must 
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bnist  be  scaled,  and  tlie  Indus  must  be  crossed,  whilst  the 
artny  must  show  an  invulnerable  front  to  the  biting^  devouring-, 
pestilential  diseases  common  to  the  marshes  and  rank  soil  of  the 
low  coontry*  Last  of  all,  the  many  stoiit-bodied  and  disciplined 
forces  of  the  native  powers  and  the  East  India  Company  must 
be  encountered  and  overcome.  Need  we,  after  this,  say  that, 
for  a  besieging  army  that  passage  will  be  impracticable  *} 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  quote  here  the  excellent  and  con- 
cluding reflections  in  M.  Klaproth^s  work  on  the  Caucasus  j 
but  we  refrain  on  account  of  the  want  of  space.  It  is  entitled, 
*  On  the  Position  of  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasian  Provinces, 
and  on  their  Wars  with  the  Persians/  In  it  the  author  most 
clearly  points  out  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Muscovites 
labour  in  maintaining  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  those  enor- 
mous expenses  which  every  war  with  the  Shah  entails  upon  the 
government.  We  can  recommend  it  to  the  most  attentive 
perusal  of  our  readers. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  other  projected  passages  to 
tiie  East,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  powers  in 
Russia  have  been,  for  some  vears,  sending  out  regular  scouta 
towards  India,  in  order  that  they  may  report  on  the  fruitfulnesa 
of  the  soil,  and  the  practicability  of  a  mercantile  intercourse 
with  the  countries  of  the  East.  The  old  writers  of  Greece  speak 
of  such  an  intercourse  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Orient — the' 
intercourse,  indeed,  was  an  indubitable  fact — ^and  the  Russians 
of  the  present  day  have  therefore  bethought  them  of  reviving  it. 
In  the  year  1813,  a  mission  was  accordingly  despatched,  by  the 
government,  to  the  Sultan  of  Fegana,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
Uishing  a  facility  in  traffic : — imprisonment,  however,  was  the 
welcome  given  to  M.  Nazaroff,  on  his  arrival ;  and  the  attempt,, 
consequently,  proved  abortive. 

Another  embassy  was,  in  1820,  forwarded  from  Orenburg  to 
Bokhara,  under  M.Negri,  with  an  abundant  suite,  and  an  armed 
retinue.  Of  their  adventures,  the  Baron  de  MeyendorflF  is  the 
historian.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  about  1000  miles. 
Prom  Orenburg  they  proceeded  by  the  Moughsdjar  mountains 
to  the  Jaxartes,  and  thence  to  their  place  of  destiifation."  In  this 
Journey  they  suffered  hardships  and  privations  innumerablCr 
Water  failed  them.  They  fed  on  hard  and  stale  biscuits  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance  ;  and  for  seventy  days  they  traversed 
a  .wilderness  of  moving  sands :  their  camels  died — ^their  horses 
were  starved,  their  waggons  lost, — and  the  men  were  nearly 

•  The  following  was  Aga  Mahomed's  language  to  his  Vizir:— *  Can  a  man  of  jonr 
wisdom,'  said  the  cunning  King,  *  believe  I  will  ever  run  my  head  against  their  walls  ofi 
steel,  or  expose  my  irregular  army  to  be  destroyed  by  their  cannon  and  disciplined  troops  I 
I  know  better,  llieir  shot  shall  never  reach  me ;  out  they  shall  possess  no  country  oe» 
yottd  its  range. .  They  shall  not  know  deep  ;  aod  Jet  tbun  march  when  they  cbooie*  I 
Witt  jammnd  tbem  with  a  desert  r 
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iaivm  to  deemrsrion  ftota  the  vrndBeDitig  dfccte  of  Inmger  i 
tUrst  On  toe  Tcry  day  of'tfaetr  arrival  aft  BddMora^  tiie  sqcc 
mat  of  the  eelebrated  '  Rag^Gatfaerer '  put  the  miaskra  mto 
prison,  wliere,  being  detained  for  ueaorly  three  meatfasy  t^Ky 
were  meat  xmceremoBiotisly  desired  to  leave  the  cfqntal  witlioirt 
^k.y.    They  gladly  took  the  bint,  and  departed. 

In  1819*20,  General  Yermoloff  sent  a  Captain  Monravier  -  to 
Khiva.     This  Captain  must  have  been  a  bold  man  to  act  up  to 
the  General's  bidding;  for  there  was  oh  record  a  certain  act  of 
the  Turcomans,  towards  oae  Prince  Bekevich,  which  demoo* 
strated  pretty  clearly  that  those  heathens  were  no  respecters  of 
persons,  inasmuch  as  they  cared  less  for  a  Russian  Prince  than 
many  a  young  English  beauty  does  for  her  ribboned  poodle  dog** 
Tliey  absolutely  flayed  him,  and  made  a  drum  head  of  his  skin  : 
thus  giving  a  warning  to  all  Russian  princes  how  they  bUndljr 
entrust  their  bodies  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turkoroaniaa 
hordes.    The  Captain  went,  attended  by  two  domestics  onty; 
and,  crossing  the  Caspian  to  the  gulph  of  Balkan,  he  directed 
bis  journey  across  the  desert,  which  reaches  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Aral.     After  a  journey  of  sixteen  days,  he 
arrived  at  the  point  of  destination ;  but,  because  he  had  taken 
certain  drawings  on  his  journey,  which   fact  was  mentioned 
to  the  Khan,  the  Captain  was  instantly  sent  to  prison,  where  his 
imagination  immediately  conjured  before  him  the  suflS^rings  of 
the  unfortunate  Bekevich,  and  he  thought  he  must  of  neeessity 
undergo  a  similar  operation.     He  was,  however,  more  fbrtunate 
flian  his  predecessor;  for,  being  desired  to  return  back  with  aU 
despatch,  without  waiting  for  a  second  bidding,  he  took  the 
good  Turcoman  at  his  word,  and  departed.    Two  things  more^ 
however,  we  must  mention  in  reference  to  this  journey:  ^iam 
Khan  rejected  all  terms  of  conciliation ;  and,  ou  tiie  Captain's 
return,  the  roads  were  covered  with  the  carcases  of  eacfaaosted 
and  dead  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  stiff  bodies  of  fitmished  and 
Apozen  travellers. 

The  routes  then  from  the  Gulph  of  Balkan  to  Khiva,  and  from. 
Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  can  scarcely  be  those  which  the  Rus* 
sians  would  cHoose  to  traverse.  If  these  roads  be  found  so  &iU  of 
£fficulty  to  small  parties  of  travellers,  how  stupendous  wouU 
tht  obstacles  be  in  regard  to  a  numerous  and  invading  srmyl 
We  may  as^  well  mention,  that  should  Persia  at  any  tiQie» 
ti>rougb  ct^rice,  whim,  or  an^  fantastic  crotchet,  think  fit  to  leijft 
Ae  Russians  in  an  Indian  invasion,  or  even  to  allow  to  mekt 
armies  a  safe  passage  through  her  territories,  and,  therefore, 
be  a  party  abetting  in  such  invasion,  her  empire  must  prove  an 
easy  prey  to  the  anticipatory  movements  of  our  eastern  forces* 
She  k  as  effectually  in  our  power  at  this  day — thanks  to- the  in« 
curaions  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  succeeding  autoen^s,  as  cv«r 
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Vidim,  in  iti  weakest  rakMuent^  \n  the   power  of  its* 
Nonnao  aeighboor..    The  British  lion  in  the  East  ba»  ohfy- 
to  stretch  out  either   oae  of  its  p^ws  and  brain  its  Tictim' 
in  a  moment^  and  on  the  spot.     God  forbid  that  Eoglaiid 
sbottid  ever  be  so  far  forgetful  of  her  own  just  charaeter^  as^ 
'waatooly  to  commit  aa  ii^raction  on  the  law  of  nations !  yet  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  holds  the  rod  in  jits  own  hands,  and! 
th^  the  monarch  of  Persia  is  right  well  aware  of  his  delicsEte 
situation ! 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  passages  by  Khora«> 
san,  Candabar,  and  Moultan,  and  by  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulpb^  and  up  the  Indus  to  Tatta.  Independently,  however,  of 
^  other  considerations  for  the  task,  we  have  a  positive, 
safeguard  and  defence  in  our  shippings  While  England  remains . 
the  mistress  of  the  seas,  that  road  is  hermetically  sealed. 

There  is  one  point,  indeed,  in  India,  which  has  been  vulne- 
rable. By  this,  Timour  and  Baber  and  Nadir  Shah  respectively 
entered  on  their  Indian  conquests.    The  point  in  question  is 
where  the  mountains  of  Caubul  open  into  Great  Bukaria,  near 
to  the  sources  of  the  Indus.     The  East  India  Company  should 
keep  this  passage  better  guarded  than  it  really  is ;  for  it  is  the 
Dariel^gate  into  their  possessions  smd  royalties.  But,  even  here, 
the  Russians  can  never  gain  entrance,  unless  joined,  by  an  una* 
nimous  movement  of  all  the  tribes  which  swarm  the  deserts 
between    Kiev    and  Bokhara,   and   Samarcand   and  Attock* 
IThds  union,  however,  would  be  a  miracle ;  for,  independently 
of  the  constant  prevalence  of  bitter  political  hostility  between 
this  neighbouring  tribes,  there  are  animosities  which  exist,  on 
account  of  religious  differences,  and  these  would  never  allow  of 
Mjmu  or  confederacy.    But,  supposing  that  even  this  were  prac^ 
ticable,  another  consideratk)n  must  of  necessity  force  itself  oa 
the  attention  of  an  invading  arm^i  for,  after  they  had  ar- 
rived at  Attock,  where  would  be,  in  c;ase  of  a  defeat,  their 
^  point   d'appui?'-^in  case  of  retreat    and    salvation?    Are 
they  to  be  like  the  wretched  French,  when  scampering  back 
across,  the  stream  of  tJie  Niemen,  the  destined  feast  for  the 
pursuing  and   hungry  vulture;    or  do  they  eiqpect  to  bring 
trailing  behind  them  ail  the  defences  and  appliances  of  the  aban- 
doned head-q»arters  in  their  native  country,  like  our  worthy 
friend,  the  B^e,  who  was  for  always  having  the  comforts  of 
the  Salt  Market  pinned  to  his  coat-tcul  ?     We  must  be  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  fugitives  would  be  felled  down  like  so  many 
beasts  at  a  butcher's  sha^ibles,  by  their  own  treacherous  allies, 
who  would  strip  them  and  plunder  them, — then  glorj^  in  the  deed« 
and  think  it  excellent.    The  lioa,  or  the  nobler  anunal,  may  be 
tamed^  but  the  tiger  will,  under  every  circumstance  and  show 
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cf  kindness,  preserve  its  ferocity ;  there  are  ravenous  beasts^ 
whose  nature  it  were  impossible  tochange^andof  that  number  maj^ 
be  reckoned  the  robber  hordes  of  Kergees  and  the  Turkomans. 

The  above  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  route 
£pom  the  Isshir  to  Fergana  and  Attock ;  and  they,  in  our  opi« 
nion,  answer  all  the  plans  lud  down  by  Colonel  Evans  in  his- 
book  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  India. 

But  M.  le  Chevalier  Gamba  requires,  before  we  conclude,  a  few 
words  at  our  hands.  This  gentleman  was  French  Consul  at  Tiflls^ 
and  wishing  to  achieve  something  which  would  redound  to 
his  eternal  glory,  he  bethought  him  of  a  plan  whereby  England 
might  be  deprived  of  her  commerce  and  maritime  supremacy, 
in  favour  of  continental  Europe  generally,  and  France  in  parti- 
cular. Russia,  throughout  his  pages,  is  incessantly  bedaubed 
with  praise — in  this,  however,  he  has  been  excellently  weU  fol- 
lowed by  a  certain  cunning  physician  accoucheur  from  our  own 
metropolis;  who,  though  he  have  an  English  name,  is  yet  an  Italian 
by  birth ;  and  who,  whatever  that  name  maybe,  loves  to  see  ta^ed 
to  its  tail  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ^  en  hieroglyphyqueJ  Tins 
is,  however,  about  as  harmless  a  folly  as  Romeo  Coates'  crest  oF 
the  Golden  Cock,  with  the  appended  motto.  But  M.  le  Che- 
valier Gamba  was,  after  all,  a  luckier  man  than  the  accoucheur 
of  London;  for  he  actually  obtained  a  considerable  grant  of' 
land  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Phasis,  where  the  good  knight 
means  to  obey  ^  the  bent  of  inclination,'  by  dabbling  in  the  ma- 
nufacture and  improvement  of  Georgian  wines,  and  living  out  his- 
days  '  en  grand  seigneur.' 

M.  le  Chevalier  Gamba's  plans,  however,  are  by  no  means  • 
new — they  were  long  ago  tried,  and  they  failed.     Such  as  they 
are,  we  give  them,  for  tbe  benefit  of  our  readers.  After  express- 
ing his  surprise  that  England  should  be  so  unconscionable  as  to 
retain  that  commercial  pre-eminence,  which  by  ages  of  industry  * 
she  has  acquired,  the  worthy  consul  assumes  quite  an  oracular  ■ 
tone,  and  says — *  Deux  moyens  s'offrent  pour  contre-balancer 
la  puissance  de  TAngleterre,  et  ce  mot  puissance  doit  Atre  pris 
dans  I'acceptation  la  plus  6tendue,  comprendre  argent,  crfefit, 
commerce,  navigation,  population,  colonies,  forces  de  terre  et 
de  mer/    The  first  is — *  not  an  armed  but  a  pacific  neutrality,* 
which  might  bind  all  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  interests  of 
an  extensive  commerce.    This  measure  would  be  as  impossible 
as  universal  peace,  or  any  other  unnatural  or  Jerry-Benthamite 

{toposition.    The  chevalier  may  be  a  good  political  economist  r 
ut  we  venture  to  say,  he  is  no  observer  of  the  human  mind^ 
or  of  human  passions. 

The  next  measure  is  to  make  the  Black  Sea  the  grand  medium 
of  Asiatic  commerce;  so  that,  in  case  of  a  maritime  war,  it  might 
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1>e  exftdly  in  tbat  condition  which  it  had  attldned  prefviously  to 
the  discoyeiy  of  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thus,  in  case  of  a  maritime  war,  the  traffic  would  be  conducted 
over  land  or  by  rivers;  the  troublesome,  dilatory,  and  expensive 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  would  be  avoided — all  premiums  of 
insurance  would  be  saved — a  prudent  foresight,  or  what  the 
chevalier  calls  *  des  sages  combinaisons,'  would  induce  the  mer* 
chants  to  be  moderate  in  the  charges  of  transport — and  then,  if 
every  facility  were  to  be  given  to  the  passage  of  merchandke 
hy  the  Danube,  it  would*  come  by  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg,  which 
^vrotild  thus  become  the  central  emporium  of  western  Europe  ; 
whence  again  it  might  be  distributed  generally  to  Holland  by 
the  Rhine,  to  the  Mediterranean  by  a  communicating  canal 
between  the  Doubs,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the  Rhdne,  and  to  the 
Ocean,  by  the  projected  canal  between  the  Marne  and  the  Rhine^ 
by  St.  Dizier.  Thus,  exclaims  the  Chevalier  Gamba — in  this  mo- 
ment of  expanded  philanthropy — thus,  would  there  be  a  junction 
between  the  Euxine,  the  Nortnern  Seas,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Ocean ;  thus  would  the  civilization  of  Asia  be  brought  to 
counterbalance  the  emancipation  of  America.  After  this  we 
have  the  argument  ^  ad  misencordiam '  set  forth  in  a  most  moving 
figure — Occidental  Asia — ^toute  entiSre — depuis  Tlndus  jusqu'i 
la  M^diteran^e ' — (the  chevalier  loves  to  be  particular  in  giving 
as  the  precise  dimensions)  stretches  forth  to  Europe  her  suppli- 
cating hands  ! — while  Turkey  is  first  made  to  sit  on  the  ruins  of 
some  half  dozen  empires — then  to  kick  down  and  trample  under 
foot  some  half  dozen  kings — then  to  crumble  away  under  the 
Icicks  of  some  half  dozen  of  her  own  pashas — added  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  her  ^^^rre*  intestines/  which,  we  suppose,  to  be  an 
hyperbole  for  the  diarrhoea  !  After  this,  who  shall  gainsay  to 
the  chevalier  the  credit  of  being  a  first-rate  rhetorician  ? 

Our  original  intention  was  to  have  said  something  about  the 
Chevalier's  travels  in  Southern  Russia,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea :  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  given  limits^ 
aod  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  This  we  cannot  do  better 
than  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  learned  M. 
'  Klaproth's  work  on  the  Caucasian  mountains.*  In  the  section 
headed  *  Profets  fabuleux  d'un  Commerce  par  terre  avec  VInde/ 
we  find  the  following  passage,  which  is  worthy  of  quotation. 

'England,  by  her  insular  position^  is  beyond  all  danger  from  invar 
sion  :  at  the  first  alarm  of  war  she  can  attack  Europe  at  all  points. 
Without  running  the  least  risk  asHo  her  own  safety.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  world  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     Th« 

*  We  bate  Utely  read  in  tht  journals,  that  the  Eeiptror  NichoUs  bts  commissioaed 
Baron  Hamboldt  to  proceed  to  tht  Caucasus^  for  the  pkr^se  •f  leportisg  on  tha^ 
extensive  district. 
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p^cifMi^  of  the  Ule  of  Hftllgoland  affords  her  the  mtum  of  deiftrof«> 
ing  the  commerce  of  North  Germany.  The  Cliawiel,  Jenmj^  mi 
Gnernsej,  are  stations  from  which  she  can  attack  France :  no  veesel 
can  navigate  the  Mediterranean  without  her  permission^  and  without 
passing  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar,  of  Malta,  or  of  Corfu :  it  Is 
probable  that  if  Russia  threatened  to  take  possession  of  Constant!* 
nople^  an  English  garrison  would  make  seizure  of  the  forts  in  the 
Dardanelles^  which  inexpugnable  position  would  secure  to  England 
the  most  certain  means  of  excluding  Russian  vessels  from  the  Medl* 
terranean,  and  of  paralyzing,  on  that  side^  the  Muscovite  power,  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape  have  become  important  military  stations :  by 
the  latter^  ttie  English  command  the  channel  of  Mozambique ;  they 
possess  the  islands  of  Tristan  d*Acunha^  and  of  the  Ascension^  ob 
also  the  isle  of  France :  they  exercise  a  considerable  influence  at 
Madagascar,  and  thus  surround  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  lndia» 
England  rules  over  about  80,000^000  of  inhabitants.  Singapore  U 
the  centre  of  a  maritime  power  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  islands 
of  La  Sonde  :  English  colonies  people  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land  $  the  commerce  of  England  is  already  con- 
siderable in  the  Pacific,  and  the  period  is  perhaps  not  very  remote 
whe»>  from  this  point,  she  will  command  the  entire  north-west  coast 
of  America.  By  ^e  station  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Englisk 
rule  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic :  by  that  of  Jamaica 
they  are  masters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Bermudas  form 
the  point  of  union  for  these  two  stations.  The  principal  part  of  tha 
Antilles  belong  to  England,  thus  enabling  her  at  any  time  to  lay  tha 
island  of  Cuba  under  blockade ;  and  her  influence  in  all  South  Ama* 
rica  and  in  Mexico  is  decided.  Thus,  then,  England  surrounds  the 
two  hemispheres  with  a  formidable  power,  which  she  can  direct  at 
will ;  a  power,  which  secures  to  her  not  only  the  means  of  immedi- 
ately attacking  the  colonies  of  such  people  as  should  declare  against 
her,  but  also  of  attacking  the  coasts  of  these  people  themselves^  and 
of  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  their  possessions. 


*  Those  who,  in  our  own  times,  have  dreamed  of  the  advantages  of 
a  commerce  over  land  with  India,  have  not  reflected  that  the  merchan- 
dise brought  to  Europe  by  ships  belonging  to  the  English  company, 
and  to  individuals,  is  for  the  greater  part  entirely  foreign  to  Hin* 
dostan,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Qreat 
Britain,  to  which  Russian  arms  or  caravans  could  ever  reach ;  for 
to  arrive  at  the  others,  a  marine  would  be  necessary,  and  neither 
frigates  nor  merchant  vessels  can  be  transported  by  Persia  into  the 
Indian  sea.  Cotton  and  indigo  would  be  the  only  productions  sent 
to  Europe  by  caravans ;  since,  by  the  land  carriage,  rice,  s;iltpetre» 
sugar,  and  other  articles  of  great  weight,  would  become  too  dear. 
Bengal  opium  would  not  find  so  profitable  a  sale  in  Europe  as  ia 
Southern  China,  where  it  is  in  great  request  among  the  smokers  ^ 
whereas  with  us  it  is  used  only  in  medicine.  The  other  productions  of 
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ffindottan,  wluqh  aie  received  in  Europe,  are  gifiger^  drrttWttf 
seeda,  borax,  gtim  lac,  dye,  dux  vomica,  saffron  stuffs,  and  other  art^ 
cles,  which  yield  a  profit  when  they  reach  Europe  by  sea;  but 
woidd  be  insufficient  to  nourish  a  commerce  through  Persia,  the 
establishment*  of  which  must  be  highly  expensive.  A  great  part 
^  the  merchandise  brought  from  India  by  English  vessels,  is 
lut  derived  from  the  Peninsula  on  this  side  the  Granges. 
Ceylon  furnishes  cinnamon  ;  pepper  is  procured  from  Sumatra, 
fioroee,  Malacca,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The 
various  kinds  of  camphor  are  brought  from  Sumatra,  Borneo> 
and  China,  which  latter  country  furnisltes  tea,  musk,  cassia,  dragon's 
blood,  porcelain,  lacker-work,  cottons,  and  silks.  The  Molucca  islei 
produce  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  mace.  Essential  oils  are  there  extractml 
from  all  kinds  of  drugs,  as  also  from  cajeput,  and  sago  grows  there  in 
equal  abundance ;  gamboge  comes  from  Cambodia  and  China ;  ben* 
zoin  is  a  product  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  of  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra. The  curama  of  Bengal  is  less  valued  than  that  of  Java  and 
China.  Aloes  come  from  Ekist  Africa,  and  chiefly  from  the  isle  of 
Socotra,  situated  by  the  channel  which  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
B«d  Sea :  another  species  of  this  gum  is  found  in  the  mountainous 
country  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj)e,  which  is  nearly  covered  with 
the  pkmt  which  produces  aloes.  The  coffee  of  Asia  does  not  grow 
b  Hindostan,  but  comes  from  Moca  in  Arabia,  from  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  offer  to  the  merchant,  shells,  Colombo  root,  frankincense^ 
various  kinds  of  resinous  guips  used  in  medicine  ^  gum  arable,  gall 
nuts,  sal  ammoniac,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  useful  and  rare* 
But  the  East  India  Company  does  not  only  import  the  productions  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere ;  those  of  America,  in  like  manner,  arrive  by 
their  ships,  and  they  have  a  considerable  traffic  in  cochineal,  which  is 
sought  for  in  South  America.  This  merchandise  is  in  great  request 
throughout  Asia;  and  hence  an  attempt  was  made  to  transplant  the 
insect  to  India,  but  with  indifferent  success  ;  for  the  little  cochineal 
which  is  there  obtained,  contains  no  great  quantity  of  dye,  is  very 
mferior  to  that  of  New  Spain,  and  is  only  fit  for  dyeing  the  coarsest 
goods/ 

The  trade  of  Hither*India  consisted  principally  of  very  fine 
o^ons,  of  wliich  the  manufacture  was  a  secret  to  Europe.  But 
the  case  is  now  altered — a  quantity  being,  indeed,  sent  towards 
the  Ked  Sea,  the  Malaccas,  and  Philippines,  while  England  is 
enabled  to  buy  the  raw  material  in  the  native  market,  convey 
it  for  home-fabrication,  and  afterwards,  by  retransportation,  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturer  in  his  own  market.  The  large 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company  are  of  1200  tons,  and  by  a  cal- 
culation of  M.  Klaproth,  a  cargo  equal  to  that  of  a  vessel  of  the 
above  capacity,  would  require,  for  land  conveyance,  2,400 
chariots,  and  120  men,  besides  an  army  in  the  shape  of  escort, 
or  a  train  and  caravan  of  4,000  camels  and  400  conductors,  be- 
sides 
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ttides  the  necessary  and  armed  safeguard.  It  may  be  imagined, 
then,  that  Russia  could  gain  little  good,  even  though  India 
irerc  lost  to  us. 

But,  strange  to  say,  a  party  has  been  of  late  years  orga- 
nized in  this  country,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
our  Oriental  Settlements  and  Colonies.  This  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  accomplish,  by  undermining  the  power  of  the  ISsst 
India  Company.  The  present  is  not  precisely  the  opportunity^ 
nor  is  our  journal  precisely  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  this 
matter ;  yet  we  feel  satisfied,  and  are  ready  to  prove,  that  the 
non-renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  death-doom  of  our  Eastern  possessions. 

But  to  return  to  Russia :  Rumours  are  abroad  that  she  is 
again  leading  her  armies  into  the  field — but  she  does  so  for  her 
own  destruction.  She  has  lately  made  some  most  extravagant 
proposals  to  Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  differences  and  dis- 
putes— an  acknowledgment  of  Russian  superiority  in  the  Black 
oea — a  full  indemnity  for  the  war,  and  the  free  surrender  to 
herself  of  Servia,  Greece,  VVallachia,  and  Moldavia,  until  the 
indemnity  shall  be  paid ;  when  the  two  latter  being  delivered 
back  to  their  rightful  o^vner,  the  two  former  shall  remain  under 
the  protection  of  Russia.  This  last  will  be  equivalent  to  com- 
plete possession — as  she  would,  doubtlessly,  play  towards  them 
the  same  part  as  she  formerly  did  towards  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  time  of  Uladislaus  VII.  King  of  Poland.  But 
ripening  age  brings  ripening  wisdom,  and  the  Turks  now  know 
well  how  to  estimate  all  treaties  with  the  Russian.  The  Auto- 
crat is  not  now  either  a  savage  or  a  boor — nor  does  he  sleep 
with  a  Minister  for  his  pillow* — but,  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  he  begins  to  feel  the  emasculating,  effeminizing  in- 
fluences of  civilization ;  and  while  he  is  retrograding  in  moral 
vigour,  the  Osmanli  is  increasing  his  strength  by  an  altered 
course  of  life.  He  has  arrived  at  his  grand  climacteric. — 
With  a  full  exchequer,  and  ia  well-equipped  army  of  300,000 
men,  he  is  prepared  for  the  worst  which  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  may  undertake  or  attempt,  in  the  burstmg  plenitude  of 
pride^  passing  that  of  Xerxes. 

•  **  Hors  de  ses  residences,  le  pont  d*ua  vaisseau,  le  plancber  d'une  cabaae,  la  terre 
Due,  loi  servent  de  lit ;  parfois  de  la  pailie,  quand  il  s'en  troupe ;  sioon,  U  appuie  sa  Ito 
tm  son  oflBcier  d'ordonuance,  qu'il  a  fait  concher  au  travers  de  lui,  et  dont  le  devoir  est 
de  tester  immobile  et  impassible  dans  celle  position,  commc  le  meuble  qu'il  remplace." 
— .^pywr't  HiMtoire  dt  Ruaie,  p.  501. 
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A&T«  U.'^Fr.  Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Muthologie.   DarnivUd^, 

1819^21. 

SINCE  Heyne  wrote  his  notes  to  ApoUodoras,  a  number  of 
irorics  on  the  Bubject  of  Mythology  have  appeared  in  Germany. 
The  scholars  and  philosophers  who  have  followed  tliat  eminent 
individual^  have  proved  such  worthy  labourers  in  the  same  field 
«f  erudite  investigation,  that  we  deem  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
give  some  account  of  their  acts  and  discoveries.* 

If  Mythology  were  only  a  chaos  of  mental  aberrations — a  rude 
^ limbo'  of  strange  fancies,  and  inane  dreams  of  gods  and  god* 
desses,  as  it  was  once  considered,  we  might  then,  indeed,  wonder 
how  the  Germans  could  waste  their  days  in  such  inept  bedlamite 
inquiries,  which,  like  the  Gothic  passages  of  romantic  fable,  in 
most  cases^  lead  to  nothing — ^how  they  could  make  themselves 
ridiculous,  like  the  philosopher  of  old,  who  sat  down  to  consider 
in  what  manner  sawdust  might  be  rendered  into  a  compo* 
^tion  of  deal  boards,  and  the  spider's  filmy  web  into  the  sub- 
Htaiice  of  stout  broad  cloth.  But  mythic  tales  and  classical  fable 
have  been  discovered  to  contain  matters  of  the  gravest  import 
and  meaning.  Mythology  is,  indeed,  the  rerum  divtnarum  atque 
kimanarum  scientia  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  (so  Her- 
mann has  happily  called  it,)  and  ceasing  tlierefore  to  be  aa 
object  of  frivolous  curiosity  only,  it  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  and  now  fully  deserves  the 
deepest  attention  of  the  divine,  the  philosopher^  and  the  Ms* 
iorian. 

Two  important  considerations  ought 'to  induce  us  to  pay 
attention  to  Mythology  5  the  first  is,  that  every  ancient  nation—- 
the  Indian,  Persian,  Egyptian,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  has  its 
^stinct  system  of  religious  fable :  the  second  point  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  such  systems  have  been  the  work  of  ages,  the 
sacred  legacy  of  generations  unmentioned  in  the  pages  of  history. 
It  is  only  by  the  thread  of  Mythology,  that  we  can  retrace  the 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  human  race ;  it  gives  us 
a  clue  to  times  and  transactions  of  which  no  monument  has 
been  left.  Mythology,  in  a  word,  is  the  venerable  porch  by 
which  we  enter  the  sanctuary  of  history. 

Man,  destitute  of  revelation,  without  traditional  knowledge, 
previously  to  the  formation  of  civilized  society,  must  have 
•viewed  with  awe  and  wonder  the  objects  which  surrounded  him. 
lie  was  overpowered  by  the  number  of  phenomena,  which  acted 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  tbe  celebnted  Hejne,  see  the  Fourtli 
lumber  of  this  Journal. 
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upon  his  senses ;  the  sun  and  moon  moving  alternately  throng^ 
:fcfae  heavens  b^  d&y  and  by  ni^t^  the  bonmUeas  ooeaii,  and  £ 
towering  mountains,  most  have  struck  this  weak  and  helplett 
being  with  silent  and  soul-subduing  terror.  He  was  ready  to 
worship  whatever  surpassed  him  in  power,  whatever  could 
thwart  his  views^-whatever,  according  to  his  high^wnnigbt 
fimcy,  smiled  with  beuignance  on  his  secret  purpose.  He  heard 
£he  breaUi  of  Divinity  in  every  part  of  nature,  \fA  could  not 
distinguish  a  divine  being  from  nature  itself.  Such  a  distinetiom 
presupposes  already  a  conaidorable  progress  of  the  humas 
mind. 

When  divine  beings  were  conceived  separately  from  nature 
tmd  its  powers,  it  is  probable  that  mountains  were  first  ccaiai* 
dered  as  the  seats  of  divinities.  Behind  the  mountain  rkes  the 
«nn  in  the  morning ;  tiie  lightning  dashes  from  the  mountam 
ifarou|^  the  trembling  air ;  upon  its  cloudy  summits,  the% 
Divinity  must  be  enthroned  in  inaccessible  majesty.  The  Indiant 
had  their  holy  mountain  Meru;  Jupiter  sat  upon  Olyaipu^* 
and  die  I^ioenician  Cosmogonies  point  to  the  Lebanon.  The 
most  ancient  temples  were  built  upon  the  tops  of  mountoinay 
and  there  the  first  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods. 

When  the  dark  and  indefinite  feeling  of  the  onmipotence  of 
divine  nature  had  given  way  to  the  acknowledgnwnt  of  dialiiiot 
divinities,  visible  signs  of  these  hidden  powers  became  neces* 
aary.  The  serpent,  the  bull,  the  fire,  became  symbols  of  IMvi* 
sity ;  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  gods,  or  of  conciliating 
thdr  favour,  were  contrived,  and  these  means  again  were  of  a 
typical  character.  Those  who  were  supposed  to  possess  aa 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  symbols  of  divinity,  and  of  the  symboliori 
rites  with  which  the  divinity  was  worshipped,  were  the  ftnst 
philosophers  and  priests :  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  was 
united  with  the  sacerdotal  functions,  because  the  knowledge  rf 
nature,  and  of  divinity,  was  as  yet  -undivided.  The  priests  were 
supposed  to  comprehend  what  was  incomprehensible  to  the 
people ;  their  holy  words  (le/wJ  Xoyoi)  were  uniotelligible  to  die 
Tulgar  mind.  Their  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  on 
the  powers  of  nature,  were  uttered  necessarily  in  a  language 
which  the  generality  could  not  understand.  From  these  phib* 
sophical  speculations  originated  that  body  of  traditions,  which 
we  comprehend  under  the  generd  name  of  Mythology. 

The  impossibility  of  expressing  adequately  the  notions^  whiek 
aaen  in  those  ages  entertained,  of  divinity  or  nature,  wotdd  also 

Hermann  derives  ui^^uf  from  muv  (to  raise)  •»•{  (mounUin).    Thus,  in  Ba^sh, 
heaven  is  denv^d  from  Aeawe,  i.  e.  to  raise. 
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jtatoraUy  ctMnpel  them  to  make  use  af  figurative  Imigiiage,  to 
report  to  symbols,  and  to  give  to  their  words  a  holy  mysterious 
jsettse.  The  eastern  nations,  especially,  are  remarkable  for  taci* 
Auruity,  are  swayed  by  strong  and  fiery  passions^  and  seldom 
^pen  their  mouths,  save  for  the  utterance  of  dark  sayings  and 
Biys^oos  parables. 

Oreuzer^  professor  at  Heidelberg,  whose  work  on  Symbolism 
jg  certainly  the  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  which  has 
i|)peared  for  a  long  time,  takes  a  more  general  view  of  Mytho- 
1^.  On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  human  race  is  descended 
fi!om  one  common  parent,  and  consequently,  that  all  the  nations 
«f  the  earth  have  arisen  from  one  primitive  people,  it  seems 
probable,  that  certain  ideas  and  notions  have  been  transmitted 
£com  age  to  age,  and  from  one  people  to  another ;  and  consideiw 
jng  that  human  nature  is,  with  reference  to  Divinity  and  to  the 
universe,  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  climates,  certaia 
{yimitive  notions  must  have  been  expressed  by  the  different 
peoples  all  over  the^world.  Those  ideas  and  notions  have  con* 
sequently  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  their  utterance 
jnay  be  considered  a  universal  language  of  that  nature.  Hence 
mythology  is,  according  to  Creuzer's  definition^  the  knowledge 
of  the  universal  language  of  nature^  as  expressed  by  certam 
igrmbols. 

We  hardly  need  to  observe,  that  this  definition  is  mthervague 
Joid  obscure.  He  supposes  the  religious /<?e/m^,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  synonimous  with  the  universal  language  of  nature^ 
to  have  been  the  primitive  soil,  upon  which  the  tree  of  mytho- 
logy, with  its  varied  branches,  sprang  up.  Yet  mythology  does 
not  seem,  in  those  early  ages,  to  be  so  much  a  spontaneous 
A&usion  of  the  human  mind,  or  a  dark  unconscious  feeling,  as 
the  work  and  produce  of  reflection.  The  human  race  felt  a 
desire  to  account  for  its  own  origin,  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
jUid  the  government  of  the  universe  ;  this  is  evident  from  the 
eosmogonical  theories,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  every  mytho*- 
logy.  The  process  of  such  philosophical  speculations  must 
naturally  have  led  to  theological  doctrines ;  for  philosophy  in  an 
ascendant  line  must  become  theology;  nevertheless,  we  have 
xeason  to  maintain,  that  mythol(^y  is  neither  exclusively  nor 
originally  theology.  When  Creuzer  afterwards  asserts,  that  all 
mythology  was  in  its  beginning  grounded  upon  monotheisBV 
and  that  monotheism  may  be  traced  in  the  mythology  of  ev^rv 
people,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  assumes  a  fact,  which 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  history.  Monotheism  d^ 
iiotes  an  advancement  of  human  intellect,  a  metaphysical  acute- 
Qess.  which  we  cannot  expect  from  mankind  in  its  rude  infancy* 
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By  showing  that  philoBophy  was  the  main  spring  of  myihologf, 
and  that  in  its  progress  it  became  interwoven  with  theology,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  dissent,  not  only  from  Creuzer,  bift 
also  from  those  who  can  see  nothing  in  mythology  but  a  heap 
of  unmeaning  fables.  Such  a  shallow  view,  to  be  sure,  cuts  the 
knot  at  once,  and  renders  all  study  of  mythology  superfluout. 
Let  them  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  recondite  meaning,  if  they 
be  able  to  do  so.  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  those 
who  first  used  a  symbolical  language,  knew  what  they  meant  to 
■say ;  their  descendants  may  have  forgotten  the  primitive  mean- 
ing, or  have  substituted  another  sense  to  the  symbol,  or  fable ; 
•still  nobody  can  suppose  mythology  to  be  mere  fiction,  or  play 
of  imagination,  except  those  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  unravel  the  secret.  The  existence  of  an  historical  element 
will  be  generally  admitted  ;  indeed,  some  ancient  philosophers, 
as  EuhemeruSj  thought,  that  the  whole  mythology  was  grounded 
upon  real  events.  Natural  occurrences,  and  the  exploits  of 
heroes  or  nations,  have  undoubtedly  been  tUffessed  up  in  a  my- 
thological garment,  but  they  do  not  form  the  exclusive  object 
<rf  it.  Whatever  in  the  universe,  or  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
or  of  a  particular  people,  could  not  be  accounted  for,  gave  a 
scope  to  imagination,  and  hypotheses  were  formed  as  incom- 
prehensible and  inexplicable  as  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
explain.  This  will  always  happen  whenever  we  attempt  to 
know  those  matters,  which  Providence,  in  its  wise  purpose,  has 
placed  beyond  the  ken  of  human  attainment. 

Philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  poetry,  are  the  component 
parts  of  mythology.  At  particular  periods  the  one  may  have 
predominated  over  the  other,  but  mythology  was  never  exclu- 
sively philosophical,  or  theological,  or  historical,  or  poeticid,  bat 
a  combination  of  all  these  diflferent  elements. 

It  becomes  now  of  importance  to  lay  down  the  principle 
which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  interpretation  of  mythology. 
Creuzer  draws  a  general  comparison  of  the  mythology  of  all  the 
ancient  people,  and  whenever  he  finds  the  same  sign,  he  infers 
the  existence  of  the  same  idea.  Thus  the  bull  is,  throughout  the 
whole  mythology,  no  matter  whether  Persian,  Egyptian,  or 
Grecian,  always  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  In  the  last  instance^ 
when  all  direct  evidence  forsakes  him,  Creuzer  invariably 
appeals  to  his  inward  sense  and  intuition,  as  the  unerring 
guide  of  his  researches.  Hermann^  on  the  other  hand,  shows, 
that  personification  and  allegory  are  the  elements  of  mythology, 
and  consequently,  that  etymology  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  the 
interpretation  of  mythological  subjects.  He  illustrates  what  is 
•meant  by  personification,  and  allegory,  with  a  very  appropriate 
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example.  He  says,  ^  If  a  flood  of  water  be  designated  by  what 
is  running  on,  or  'I (v  in  Greek,  then  the  name  is  given  from  the 
quality,  and  this  is  Personification.  If,  from  the  windings  of 
the  Aooiy  we  call  this  'li  the  homed,  this  is  done  again  on  the 
principle  of  Personification.  But  if,  after  having  given  horns  to 
•Jfl),  we  call  it  a  cow,  then  we  take  a  name  from  another  thing 
which  possesses  some  quality  in  common  with  *\w  the  water- 
flood,  and  this  is  Allegory.' 

What  was  meant  in  an  allegorical  sense  was  often  taken  lite- 
rally. Thus  when  the  Tarquinians  asked  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
who  would  rule  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  their  father,  the 
priestess  told  them,  ^  he  who  kisses  his  mother  first.'  Brutus 
ran  down  the  mountain,  stumbled,  and  his  lips  touched  the 
earth. 

Allegory  and  personification  lead  to  the  distinction  of  sexes. 
If  the  earth  be  our  mother,  to  whom  is  she  wedded  will  be  the 
natural  question.  Hence  we  get  male  and  female  gods,  (h^os 
apa-nvj  and  hriKua  &6of,  II.  viii.  7})  and  generations  of  gods. 
They  are  actuated  by, love  and  hatred,  and  all  the  desires  and 
passions  of  men  and  their  actions  become  subjects  of  fabulous 
accounts.  The  succession  of  causes  and  events  was  usually  re- 
presented by  genealogies ;  though  the  common  people  must 
soon  have  lost  sight  of  their  original  intent. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  embodied  originally  their  know- 
ledge in  fables.  These  were  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  but,  as  may  naturally  be  expected^ 
they  were  changed,  corrupted,  curtailed,  and  enlarged.  One  tra- 
dition was  engrafted  upon  the  other,  one  nation  borrowed  from 
the  other,  and  heterogeneous  fables  have  often  coalesced.  The 
mythologist  must  therefore  proceed  upon  an  analytical  method ; 
he  must  endeavour  to  find  out  the  birth-place  and  the  original 
meaning  of  the  fables ;  he  must  disentangle  the  traditions  of 
one  country  from  those  of  another.  Analogies  may  lead  him 
wrong ;  the  fable  of  one  creed  can  have  a  directly  opposite  mean- 
ing from  what  may  be  implied  from  apparently  similar  fables  of 
another  belief.  This  will  suflSce  to  show,  that  the  task  of  the 
mythologist  is  not  an  easy  one. 

Creuzer's  work,  in  point  of  mythological  research,  most  de- 
servedly ranks  high  in  Germany.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar; 
but,  his  imagination  being  more  powerful  than  his  reason,  he 
has  exceeded  his  mark.  His  mythology  is  of  so  ductile  a  sort 
iliat  it  can  be  stretched  to  any  length,,  or  into  any  form;  a 
solution  is  ready  for  every  difficulty,  problem,  or  question.  We 
were  forcibly  reminded  in  the  perusal  of  his  work  of  the  iron- 
voL.  III.    NO.  VI.  z  '  work 
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Tfork  iflttid  of  Rabelais,  where  swor^  grow  from  the  trees, 
imd  scabbards  luring  like  mushrooms  from  the  earth,  but  so 
exactly  under  them,  that  every  ripe  sword  falls  exactly  into  its 
own  scabbard  without  missing  its  mark,  even  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

Professor  Creuzer  has  divickd  his  work  into  four  parts.  PSart  1 . 
contains  a  general  description  of  Symbolism  and  Mjrtholog^, 
and  an  ethnographic  exposition  of  gods  and  their  worship :  it 
treats,  in  separate  chapters,  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  of  in£a, 
and  of  the  Medo-Persians.  Part  2.  treats  of  the  religion  of 
middle  Asia  and  Asia  minor,  of  the  religion  of  Carthage,  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  religious  institutions  in  Greece.  He  describes 
the  most  ancient  religion  of  Greece — ^the  worship  of  the  Pelasgi 
npon  Lemnos  and  Samothracia;  gives  an  account  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  Greek  divinities ;  and  concludes 
with  the  old-Italic  religions,  especially  that  of  the  Etruscans. 
Part  3.  begins  with  the  Greek  doctrine  of  heroes  and  daemons, 
treats  of  the  religion  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  of  Pan,  and  the 
Muses,  Amor  and  Psyche,  and  the  Erotic  festivals  at  Thespi®, 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  Thesmophori^e,  and  the  Eleusi- 
nian  festivals.  Part  4.  resumes  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, and  expounds  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  &a 

The  whole  drift  of  the  work  is  to  prove  the  oriental  origin  of 
the  Greek  Mythology,  and  to  show  the  connection  of  its  reli- 
gions establislmients  with  those  of  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, Phrygia,  Samothrace,  and  Thrace.  From  these  countries 
the  Greeks  received  their  system  of  cosmogony  and  their  theo- 
logical ideas.  Before  the  times  ot  Homer  and  Hesiod,  a  power- 
ful and  wise  priesthood  had  been  established  in  Greece,  whose 
doctrines  were  laid  down  in  fables  of  deep  and  recondite  signifi- 
cance; but  the  power  and  authority  of  the  priesthood  were 
broken  with  the  monarchical  government,  and  the  establishment 
of  republics  in  Greece.  The  poets  began  to  tack  a  bewildering 
number  of  fictions  upon  the  sacerdotal  fables ;  they  were  no 
longer  understood  by  the  people,  but  their  secret  meaning  was 
preserved  by  the  sacred  number  of  the  initiated  Into  tiie  Eleusi- 
nian, Samothracian,  and  other  mysteries ;  and  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of  by  the  philosophers  and  historians,  till  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, lamblichus,  Proclus  and  other  new-light  Platonic  philo- 
sophers brought  it  i^ain  into  notice,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  philosophy  and  religion  were  not  excelled  by  the  maxims 
of  Christianity. 

^  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Creuzer  through  the  whole  of 
his  wofk,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  h^  endeavours  to  prove  the  oriental  origin 
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ef  Greek  Mythology,  and  of  his  way  of  expounding  some  of  the 
fables ;  we  shall  afterwards  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  various 
systems  of  mythology  which  prevail  at  present  in  Germany^  and 
explain  how  iar  we  coincide  or  disagree  with  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg. 

The  principal  auSiority  for  establishing  the  foreign  origin  of 
religious  institutions  in  Greece  is  Herodotus.  He  mentions 
Egypt  as  the  country  whence  the  Greeks  received  their  gods^ 
their  religious  worship,  and  their  ceremonies. 

The  Aigives  had  traditions  of  Inachus,  lo,  Epaphus^  and 
Danaus^  which  all  refer  to  Egypt. 

The  people  of  M egara  recognized  Lelex^  an  Egyptian,  as  one 
of  their  ancestors.     Pans.  Att.  xxxix.  6. 

Orpheus  was  the  priest  of  the  Thracian  and  Samothracian 
colonies;  and  Herodotus  (II.  81.)  declares  Orphic  and  Egyptian 
Theology  to  be  identical.  He  moreover  mentions  (II.  61.)  that 
the  Athenians  received  religious  instruction  from  the  Pelasgi  in 
Thrace.  Cecrops  of  ^  Chemmis  in  Egypt  brought  a  colony  to 
Athens.  No  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods  are  all  of  Greek  origin ;  for 
the  Greeks  translated  the  Egyptian  names  into  their  language. 
(Conf.  Plato  Critias,  p.  113  a,  p.  167,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Herodotus  mentions  Lydia  as  the  country  whence  the  Greeks 
received  their  worship  of  Poseidon.  (II.  bO.)  Cadmus  came 
from  Tyre  in  Phcenicia  to  Boeotia^  and  instructed  Melampus  in 
religious  ceremonies,  Pelops  proceeded  to  Argos  from  Phrygia. 
A  religious  connexion  between  Scythia  and  Greece  seems  to  be 
^certained  by  the  fable  of  the  Caucasian  Prometheus,  by  the 
worship  of  the  Artemis  Taurica,  and  the  presents  which  the 
Hyperboreans  sent  to  Delos  and  Dodona,  and  the  supposed  in- 
tercourse of  Pythagoras  with  Zamolxis. 

The  religious  doctrines  travelled  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia, 
by  the  way  of  Phrygia,  to  the  Pelasgic  Samothrace.  TTiis 
island  lay  midway  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  was  therefore 
a  convenient  place  for  communication  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. Hence  we  find  there  the  Dactyli,  Corybantes,  Cabiri, 
Curetes,  Telchines,  &c.  who  are  all  mythical  personifications, 
and  refer  especially  to  such  arts  or  sciences  as  were  of  import- 
ance to  islanders,  as  knowledge  of  stars,  navigation,  and  the 
working  of  iron. 

The  worship  of  the  Cabiri  was  from  Egypt,  introduced  by  the 
Phoenicians  into  Greece.  The  Cabiri  were  the  seven  planets^ 
with  Fhthas  at  their  head,  who  was  called  the  Great,  the  Etemid 
Breath  of  the  Universe. 

Four  Cabiri  were    equally  worshipped   as  the  four  great 
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planets  and  the  four  elements.    The  Scholion  to  Apollon.  Rhod, 
gives  us  a  Trias : 

Axieros  (the  Great,  Phthas.) 
Axiokersos  (the  Producer,  Mars.) 
Axiokersa  (the  Bearer,  Venus.) 

Harmonia  is  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  this  means, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  universe  arises  from  discord  (Mars)  and 
concord  ( Venus). ^  The  philosophers  Empedocles  and  Heraclitus 
adopted  this  principle  of  the  Orphic  Theology, 

From  Samothrace  this  doctrine  came  to  Greece.  Homer 
(Odyss.  viii.  266.)  alludes  to  it. 

Pherecydes  describes  the  Cabiri  as  sons  of  HepluBstus  and 
Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  They  were  also  considered  as 
protecting  divinities  upon  the  Ocean.  Fire,  iron,  sea,  wind, 
are  objects  of  importance  to  seafaring  people.  Hence  the 
Romans  worshipped  Castor  and  Pollux  as  Cabiri. 

Another  opinion  was  prevalent  among  the  Greeks;  they  took 
AxieroK  for  Ceres,  Axiokersos  for  Proserpine,  and  Casmilus 
(the  servant  of  god)  for  lacchos,  f.  e,  Bacchus.  This  brings 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  in  connection  with  the  Eleusinian* 

In  Boeotia  was  a  temple  of  the  Cabiri,  Ceres,  and  Proser- 
pine. Paus.  Bceot.  xxv.  6.  The  priests  took  the  names  of 
their  gods,  and  called  themselves  also  Cabiri. 

Those  who  were  initiated  into  these  mysteries  were  bound  to 
confession,  sacrifices,  and  atonement.  They  wore  a  bandage, 
or  veil,  probably  of  purple  colour.  The  purpureus  Narcissus 
(Hymn,  ad  Cer.)  was  a  symbolic  flower. 

These  mysteries  were  known  in  Gaul,  (Diod.  v.  56.)  and  in  Bri- 
tain (Strabo,  iv.).  The  Roman  emperors  were  by  their  sycophants 
represented  as  Cabiri. 

The  Phoenician  name  for  the  Cabiri  being  Sydek,  it  is  probable, 
says  Schelliiig,  (fiber  die  Samothracischen  Gottheiten,)  that  tlie 
priest  at  Salem,  Melchi-sedek  (Malchi-sydek)  was  of  that  order. 

We  have,  of  course,  only  given  the  substance  of  Creuzer's 
arguments.  Though  we  grant  that  he  has  succeeded  in  proving 
a  communication  between  Greece  and  middle  Asia  or  Egypt, 
either  in  a  direct  way  or  by  means  of  Samothrace,  by  which  re- 
ligious notions  were  imported  from  the  East  into  Greece,  the 
question  still  returns,  whether  the  Greek  mythology,  as  we  have 
it  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  Orphic  fragments,  and  the  Tragic 
poets,  &c.  be,  in  substance  and  character,  of  oriental  origin: 
for  the  Greeks  might,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
have  received  many  religious  notions  from  foreign  countries, 

*  Plato  says,  Mars  b  the  huabaod  of  Venus,  because  sensual  women  best  like  martial 
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and  yet,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  high  intellectual  culture, 
have  laid  aside  those  early  impressions  and  have  formed  a  more 
national  mjrthology. 

The  opinions  on  this  point  are  much  divided  in  Germany. 
According  to  Heyne,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  contains  ideas  on 
the  origin  of  the  world,  on  the  formation  of  heaven  and  earth, 
which  had  been  received  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Thrace.  Hug*  thinks  that  Egypt  was  the  country  whence 
mythology  drew  its  origin.  Welcker  maintains  that  the  most 
ancient  mj^hology  was  founded  upon  natural  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  which  had  been  brought  by  the  priests  chiefly  from 
Asia.  He  explains  the  names  of  the  great  divinities  as  sym- 
bolical denominations,  which  refer  to  water,  light,  earth,  agri- 
culture, philosophical  or  moral  doctrines. 

Kanne  f  is  pleased  to  find  an  astronomical  significance  in  a 
great  number  of  fables.  His  work  abounds  with  bold  etymolo- 
gies, in  order  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  received  their  astronomi- 
cal knowledge  from  Asia.  Gorresy  J  who  is  a  complete  romancer 
in  mythology,  describes  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  the  birth- 
place of  mythology,  and  theocracy  as  its  cradle,  agreeing  in  this 
with  Creuzer.  Bot  tiger  §  is  of  opinion  that  Asiatic  ideas  on  reli- 
gion found  their  way  to  Greece  by  means  of  mysteries.  He  recog- 
nises only  two  religions  in  antiquity,  Sabaeism  andFetichism;  i.e. 
either  the  stars  were  objects  of  worship  or  the  earth.  Sabaeism 
appeared  in  its  greatest  pifrity  in  Persia,  in  the  worship  of 
Ormuzd-Mithras,  and  in  its  greatest  degeneracy  in  Phoenicia,  in 
the  worship  of  Moloch  and  Astarte.  Fetichism  in  its  worst  shape 
showed  itself  in  Egypt,  where  animals  had  become  objects  of 
adoration.  Its  noblest  form  is  exhibited  in  Greek  mythology. 
Minos  of  Crete  spread  Phoenician  worship  in  Greece  by  force 
of  arms.  Bdttiger  conceives  the  Minotaurus  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  sun.  Buttmanriy  in  his  *  Mythologus,'  admits  the  oriental 
origin  of  a  great  portion  of  Greek  mythology. 

Hermann  ||  maintains  that  the  theogonies,  cosmogonies,  and 
hymns,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  modelled  upon  such 
as  had  been  composed  by  poets  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
who  came  from  Asia  or  Thrace :  and  those  poets  had  been  priests, 
or  had  obtained  their  knowledge  from  priests.  But  Homer 
and  Hesiod  followed  those  more  ancient  poets  only  at  a  distance 

♦  UntersuchuDgen  liber  den  Mythus  der  bertihmteslen  Vdlker  der  altcu  Welt.     Frey* 
burg,  1812. 
f  Erste  Urkunden  der  geschichte,  oder  allgemeine  Mythologie.    Bayreuth,  1808. 
X  Mythengeschichte  der  asiatischen  Welt.    Heidelberg,  1810. 
Kunstniythologie.     Dresden,  1826. 
Briefe  tibor  Homer  und  Hesiodusj  and,  My thologia  Grcecorum  antiquissima.  Opusc* 
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of  sereral  centimes ;  and^  not  understanding  the  sense  of  thow 
ancient  cosmogonies,  they  gave  to  the  mythology,  of  which  they 
may  be  considered  the  authors,  an  entirely  new  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  priests  themselves  lost  the  key  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines, or  changed  and  disfigured  them  by  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious interpretations.  The  people  frequented  the  temjdes  and 
witnessed  the  ceremonies,  but  understood  nothing  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrines ;  and^not  caring,  indeed,  much  about  the  matter, 
they  attached  themselves  only  to  what  was  pleasing  or  coincident 
with  their  own  fanciful  conceptions.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod 
is  neither  symbolical  nor  allegorical,  but  a  mere  personification 
of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.  Hence  etymology  is 
the  only  key  to  it.  That  Homer  and  Hesiod  themselves  very 
frequently  misunderstood  what  they  had  received  from  their 
predecessors,  is  evident  and  capable  of  proof  from  many  pas- 
sages in  their  respective  remains.  How  etymology  must  be  ap- 
phed,  has  been  shown  with  surprising  ingenuity  by  Hermann 
himself,  in  the  dissertation  ^  de  Mjrthologi^  Greecorum  Antiquis- 
simft,'  and  ^De  Historic  Grs&ci^e  Primordiis,^  although  it  may 
be  doubted  much,  whether  the  result  of  these  etymological  pro- 
ceedings be  in  all  cases  satisfactory. 

The  most  decided  antagonist  of  Creuzer  was  VosSy  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Although  he  had  attended 
the  lectures  of  Heyne  at  Gottingen,  he  laboured  all  his  life  to  op- 
nose  that  philosopher's  system  of  fabulous  creed.  His  ^  Mytho- 
logische  Briefe '  were  intended  to  expose  its  fallacies.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  he  was  induced  to  write  an 
^  Antisymbolik,  Stuttgart,  1824,'  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Heyne  and  his  follower  Creuzer.  Therein  he  charges  them 
with  having  tacked  the  mystical  absurdities  of  the  new  Platonic 
philosophers  upon  the  classical  works  of  antiquity.  He  denounces 
Creuzer,  Gorres,  Schlegel,  &c.  to  the  world  as  a  secret  propaganda 
of  viysticism  and  Catholicism,  because  they  give  to  theocracy 
andjpriestcraft  all  the  credit  for  the  sublime  knowledge  which 
sparkles  in  the  writings  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  The 
gods  of  Homer  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  governors  of  the  univerae 
and  of  the  moral  world,  without  being  the  natural  or  moral  powers 
themselves ;  they  are  independent  persons,  acting  according  to 
fancy  or  pleasure :  and  symbolical  interpretation  is  an  invention 
of  Crates,  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  quite  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
and  sense  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Amongst  the  opponents  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  to  its  oriental  origin,  may  be  also  num- 
bered  Lobeck,  who  has  written  on  the  mysteries,  and  Lange,* 

•  EmleituDgindasStudiumdergriechischeuMylhologi©.  Berlin,  1825. 
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A  MtAmr  inew  of  mythology  has  been  given  by  C.  O.  M&Uer*, 
Ppofeaeer  at  Gdttingen«  In  tbeir  estimation  the  fables  oontaia 
only  pecooBtfications  of  the  country,  of  the  different  races,  and 
of  physical  ideas ;  this  last,  however,  was  the  distinction  of  a 
much  bter  period.  They  have  no  common  origin,  are  only  local^ 
and  not  denired  fix>m  Egypt  or  Asia,  nor  an  invention  of  priests, 
mce  a  priesthood  never  existed  in  Greece.  The  mysteries  owe 
their  origin  to  the  suppression  of  a  particular  race,  which  was 
attached  to  a  peculiar  form  of  worship,  or  to  that  obscurity  in 
which  ancieDt  ceremonies  became  naturally  enveloped. 

This  digression  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  inte- 
rest which  the  subject  has  excited  in  Germany.  As  to  the  point, 
whether  Greek  mythology  have  an  oriental  origin,  we  are  dis« 
posed  to  admit  it  witii  a  proper  proviso.  The  extreme  £Kility  of 
a  communication  from  Greece  with  the  maritime  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  the  Greek  settlements  upon  it,  trading  voyages, 
and  piratical  excursions,  must  have  a£brded  frequent  opportum- 
ties  for  the  conveyance  of  the  stories  of  gods  and  goddesses^ 
not  forgetting  the  supplement  of  heaven-bom  mortals ;  and  the 
people  of  Asia  being,  at  that  precise  period  when  those  cosmo- 
gonies and  theogonies  became  known,  much  superior  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece  in  intellectual  culture,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  oriental  theories  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  poems  <^ 
Hesiod ;  and  when  we  consider  how  great  were  the  natural  curi- 
omty  and  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  how,  following  the  im- 
pulse of  their  motives,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  would, 
indeed,  have  been  wonderful  if  many  oriental  fables  had  not 
soon  obtained  currency  in  Greece.  The  Greeks  also  admired 
foreign  Uiings  immoderately ;  ''ExXoQvsf  Se  apa,  suri  Sstvoi  ra  v96p6pw 
h  %ai>pLari  ri^str^au  jU.fii^ovi  n  ra  otxEux.     Strabo. 

But  it  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Creuzer,  that  a  priesthood 
had  been  established  in  Greece,  in  Pehisgic  times,  long  before 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  that  this  priesthood  was  in  possession 
of  theological,  metaphysical,  or  physical  knowledge.  How  could 
a  powerful  priesthood  form  itself  in  the  heroic  age,  when  there 
were,  except  Athens,  Thehe^,  Calydon,  and  perhaps  Lebadeia, 
no  towns  in  Greece  ?  Had  there  ever  existed  a  priesthood  in 
Greece,  and  a  powerful  theocracy,  previous  to  the  time'of  Horner^ 
it  could  not  Iwive  been  destroyed  without  the  most  violent  strug- 
gle ;  theocracy  is  the  most  durable  constitution  we  know  of;  it 
still  exists  in  India  as  powerful  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  even  foreign  conquest  could  not  extirpate  it  in 
Egypt.   The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  another  proof  of  the 

*  Prolegomena  zu  einerwisseaschafUicben  My tbologie. 
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durability  of  a  theocracy.  TTheir  destiny,  however,  ia  in  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy.  At  the  first  dawn  of  Greek  history  we 
find  the  priests  rather  in  a  state  of  humiliation  than  supremacy  ; 
and  that  they  possessed  no  influence  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
evident  from  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  buoaxios^  Liodes, 
(Odyss.  xxii.)  upon  whom  Ulysses  avenged  himself,  whilst  he 
felt  mercy  for  the  minstrel  songster  Phemius.  However,  the 
want  of  a  well  organized  priesthood,  and  of  a  theocratical  asso- 
ciation, argue  in  favour  of  the  oriental  origin  of  many  Grecian 
fables;  for  a  regular  priesthood  would  have  been  jealous  of  the 
introduction  of  new  ceremonies  or  foreign  doctrines.  The  won- 
derful subtlety  and  pliability  of  the  Greek  mind  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  unbounded  freedom  which  they  possessed,  and  which 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  exbtence  of  a  priest- 
hood organized  upon  an  oriental  system. 

Creuzer  maintains  that  the  connexion  of  Greece  with  the 
oriental  people  was  most  intimate  at  two  difierent  periods  ;  first 
in  the  mythical  time  anterior  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  again 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  Greek 
philosophy  bears,  in  the  period  between  Thales  and  Socrates, 
[600 — 400  before  Christ,]  a  markedly  oriental  character.  Thales 
himself  had  travelled,  Lycurgus  and  Pythagoras  are  supposed  to 
have  been  in  India  about  the  time  Zoroaster  and  Confucius  had 
risen  in  Persia  and  China.  I'he  metempsychosis  is,  according  to 
Timaeus,  a  barbarian  doctrine,  and  not  an  invention  of  Pythagoras. 
We  know  that  Plato  was  prevented  by  war  from  visiting  India ; 
that  Pyrrho  accompanied  Alexander  to  India,  and  that  Demo- 
critus  travelled  to  India  and  Persia.  Megasthenes  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain,  that  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  could 
be  traced  to  the  Indians.  But  Indomania  may  have  prevailed 
about  his  time,  shortly  after  Alexander,  as  Egyptomania  did  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  and  we  apprehend  that  a  return  of  the 
fonner  will  soon  revive  again  the  assertion  of  Megasthenes. 

The  Theogony  of  Hesiod  bears  a  greater  aflSnity  to  oriental 
cosmogonies  than  any  other  Greek  poem.  Homer  is  much  more 
a  national  poet  than  Hesiod.  From  his  time,  the  poets  had  an 
uncontrollable  sway  over  the  people.  They  were  not  taught  by 
priests,  but  were  Divines  themselves.  A^ToS/Saxror  elpti-  %os  Se 
*Ao«  €y  (ppBffly  oiif^af  vxvrola^  sviipvffBv  may  have  been  the  general 
wiswer  to  those  who  asked  them  whence  they  got  their  won- 
drous tales.  Yet  because  the  anti-Homeric  poets,  Linus,  Or- 
ph^s,  Melampus,  Thamyris,  Pamphus,  Olen,  were  foreigners 
ro  ihrace  or  Lycia,  we  do  not  infer,  as  Hermann  does,  tiiat 
cms  was  the  case  with  all  the  poets  previously  to  Homer  an  J 
^esiod,    tov  Herodotus  himself^  although  he  says  of  the  last- 
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named  writers,  ovrot  elai  ot  'jroirnjocvrss  r-wv  ^Boyovhv  *'ExXtj<«,  men-' 
tioDS,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Oceanus,  "Of/mpov  h  ti 
rim  tuy  dpotepon  y^vofjtAyojy  igamruv*  And  Horace : 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus,  atque 
Carminibus  venit.  Post  hos  insignis  Homerus^  &c. 
These  poets  have  not  surely  been  all  foreigners.  Nor  can  Hero- 
dotus mean  that  the  credit  of  invention  in  mythology  was  due 
exclusively  to  Homer  and  Hesiod :  they  collected  the  national 
and  local  traditions  which  were  current  among  the  people, 
especially  Homer,  and  adorned  and  embellished  them ;  and  we 
agree  with  Wachsmuth  *  that  Homer  gave  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  opinions,  manners,  and  characters  of  the  age,  and  that  he 
followed  the  sacred  traditions  of  his  contemporaries.  He  in- 
dulged his  fancy  in  the  description  of  events  and  actions,  but  hi& 
poems  give  a  true  representation  of  the  religious  and  political 
state  of  Greece  at  the  age  which  he  so  eminently  adorned. 

Creuzer  talks  incessantly  of  Orphic  philosophy,  Orphic  mys- 
teries, and  Orphic  poems.  Orphic  theology  came  from  Egypt 
over  Thrace  to  Greece.  According  to  Blackwell,  whom  Voss 
supposes  to  .be  the  prototype  of  Heyne  and  Creuzer,  Homer 
himself  had  been  in  Egypt :  f  he  does  not  venture,  however,  to 
assert,  that  Homer  had  gone  through  a  course  of  hieroglyphics. 
Orphic  poems  !  Creuzer  knows  very  well,  that  they  are  no  more 
genuine  than  the  Shaksperian  plays  by  Ireland.  We  consider 
them  as  a  sort  of  mystification.  Striplings,  and  versificators, 
^  whose  chins  had  not  yet  budded,'  wanted  to  pass  off  poems 
under  the  venerable  name  of  Orpheus.  We  know  this  of  Ono- 
macritus.  But  Creuzer  says,  these  poems  were  modern  in  form, 
but  ancient  in  substance;  they  were  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Orpheus,  or  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries  would 
have  risen  in  evidence  against  such  pretended  Orphic  poets. 
Who  knows  whether  the  Mysteries  were  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  the  genuine  Orphic  doctrine,  and  how  much  do  we  know 
of  the  Orphic  tenets  altogether  ?  The  ancients,  be  it  remem- 
bered, did  not  attach  such  great  importance  to  these  Orphic 
poepis. 

Although  we  admit  that  there  is  an  alloy  of  oriental  theology 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  still  we  feel  a  great  reluctance  to  go  all 
the  length  with  Creuzer.  It  is  quite  nauseous  to  see  that  we 
cannot  understand  any  Greek  fable  without  travelling  to  Egypt, 
India,  Persia,  or  Samothrace.  There  is  not  a  fable  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  however  congenial  to  the  noble  imagination  and  to 

•  Hellcnische  Alterthumskunde,  182G. 

-j-  An  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  hy  Thos,  Blackwell^  1735;  and 
fetters  on  Mythology,  Londpn,  1748, 
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the  beantifiil  simplidly  of  Greek  poets,  however  natural  to  die 
fanctfiil  8oU  of  Greece,  but  Creuzer  sets  out  upoa  the  discorery 
of  a  mysterious  concatenation  of  that  fable  i?nth  some  Phc^- 
cian,  or  Hindoo  story.  ^  Thus  the  fable  of  Love  and  Psyche,' 
he  says,  '  reminds  us  of  the  Samothracian  and  Orphic  origin  of 
the  Erotic  Mysteries ;  it  leads  us  to  the  Indian  po^n  Gitag^o- 
vinda,  and  to  understand  it  fully  we  must  read  the  Canticum 
Canticorum.  This  allegory/  continues  Creuzer,  ^  came  by  (k>- 
lonies  of  priests  from  Persia  to  Samothrace,  Thrace,  and  thence 
to  Boaotia:  remember  V  he  exclums,  ^  the  changes  which  hu- 
man souls  underwent  in  the  Mythrian  ceremonies;  recollect  the 
Pythagorsan  numbers,  which  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  fallen 
soul ;  and  upon  due  consideration  you  will  perceive  that  the  alle- 
gory of  Loye  and  Psyche  is  intended  to  show  how  God,  the 
Eternal  Lore,  attracts  the  fallen  soul  of  Psyche/ 

Creuzer  is,  we  beUcFe,  more  felicitous  in  the  escplanati(Ni  of 
genealogies.  We  will  give  two  specimens  to  our  readers.  (Cf. 
lLv.5015  Od.v.l29.) 


vt« 


I 


xctaiv 


nXoi/ror 

SU'ength  (xqiros)  combined  with  intelligence  (p^ona)  render  the 
earth  (A^q^iqtt)^)  productive ;  its  fruits  give  us  health  (latnm)  i 
opulence  {^tKovros)  is  the  final  reward  of  strength  and  intelligence. 
Another  is  that  of  the  Molionides.     (II.  xxiii.  641 .) 

Actor       ,  Molione       ,  Poseidon 


Eurytus  Cteatus. 
Actor  is  the  man  who  lives  upon  the  coast  {abcri).    Molione  is 
a  warlike  woman  {i/.(1j\os,  i/.okos) ;  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  ocean. 
Therefore  those  who  have  for  their  common  parents  the  man 
living  upon  the  coast,  and  the  seafaring  man,  and  are  descended 
from  a  warlike  mother,  or  who  are  warriors,  and  sailors,  at  the 
same  time^  will  have  as  children  men  of  property  (JLriaros)  and 
able  to  protect  it  (^Y.v^vros  from  il  puofAoi.) 
Hermann  gave  a  somewhat  difierent  explanation.*^ 
We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  deep  symbolical  signifi- 
cance which  Creuzer  often  fancies  to  have  discovered.   Dionysus 

♦  Hermann  corrects  Creuzer,  by  showing  that  the  second  syllable  of  S«f»nf  being 
shor^  it  cannot  be  derived  from  /vi^mw. 
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was  represented  with  wings  at  Amyde,  AUw^ot  >)//Xar,  from 
-^iKoty  wings.  {Paus.  Lac.  xix.  6.)  Now,  Pausanias  himself  ex- 
plains the  wings  as  a  symbol  of  the  flight  which  our  thoughts 
take,  when  we  have  tasted  liberally  the  gift  of  Bacchus.  This 
explanation  is  not  abstruse  and  recondite  enough  for  Creuzer ; 
he  is  convinced  that  the  wings  represent  also  the  elements,  and 
their  inspiring  powers. 

We  are  not  hostile  upon  principle  to  the  symbolical  interpre- 
tation :  the  question  is,  Was  the  Greek  system  of  religious 
belief  of  Asiatic  origin?  There  is  the  point  of  partial  dis- 
sent. Being  ourselves  a  little  acquainted  with  oriental  man- 
ners, we  know  that  sjrmbolical  expressions  are  resorted  to  fre- 
quently even  in  familiar  conversation.  A  Turk  will  nose  bis  five 
fingers,  to  prove  that  some  in  this  world  must  be  great,  and 
others  little.  The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  their  poetry,  were  replete  with  sym- 
bols and  allegories,  and  Creuzer  proves  this  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances. The  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens  was  an  octagon ;  ' 
we  see  on  the  coins  of  Rhodes  a  rose  (^oJo>)  5  the  Graces  (Pans. 
II.  xxiv.  5,)  held  a  rose,  a  myrtle  branch,  and  dice  in  their 
hands,  designating  beauty,  love,  and  playfulness.  A  myrtle  tree 
was  chosen  for  the  statue  of  Venus  at  Temnos,  a  vine  for  that  of 
Bacchus  atNaxus ;  Diana,  the  daughter  of  the  Night,  v^as  carved 
in  ebony  at  Ephesus.  The  Christians  also  adopted  symbolical 
representations.  The  Gothic  churches  are  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  The  Virgin  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  represented 
by  the  Catholics  in  a  blue  dress.  We  believe  the  sacr&ce  to  be 
a  primitive  form  of  worship,  and  is  it  not  a  symbolical  action  ? 
The  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  ancient  religions  had  a  symbo- 
lical meaning ;  but  Creuzer  fails  to  convince  us,  that  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Greek  religion  and  mythology  bears  a  general  re- 
ference to  Asiatic  doctrines.  His  mterpretations  and  etymolo- 
gies are  frequently  forced,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  altogether 
absurd.  Even  where  there  are  points  of  resemblance,  it  is 
wrong  to  suppose  uniformly  a  common  origin.  Else  the  fable 
of  Hylos  might  have  given  rise  to  Goethe's  beautiful  romance 
of  *  the  Fisher.' 

We  can  produce  a  striking  instance,  that  Creuzer  makes  occa- 
sionally sad  blunders.  Fulgentius  speaks  of  '  Labeo  qui  disci- 
plinas  Etniscas  Tagetis  et  Bacchetidis  xv.  voluminibus  expli- 
cavit.^  This  Bacchetis  was  an  Etruscan  nymph.  But  Creuzer 
talks  of  an  inspired  maaij  Bacchetides,  or  Baches,  a  disciple  of 
Tages,  Moreover,  the  Etruscans  knew  nothing  of  inspired  pro- 
phets ;  and  how  can  Creuzer  infer  from  the  above  passage,  that 
Bacchetis  was  a  disciple  of  Tages? 

We 
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We  will  give  one  Bpecimen  of  Creuzer's  etymologies.  Every 
one  knows  the  fable  of  Narcissus.  He  was  the  son  of  the  river 
Cephisus,  and  of  the  nymph  Lirioessa.  This  handsome  youth 
saw  his  own  image  in  a  spring,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  his 
own  beauty,  that  he  never  ceased  gazing  upon  the  watery  mirror 
until  he  consumed  himself  and  died.  A  flower  of  the  same  name 
grew  up  near  the  spring.  *  The  name  of  the  mother,'  says 
Creuzer,  *  denotes  sweetness,  pleasure,'  (Xe//>iov,  lily) ;  and  Nar- 
cissus being  the  son  of  a  river,  it  is  clear  that  his  life  was  aflota 
of  pleasure.  Conon  tells  us,  that  he  scorned  the  love  of  Ami- 
nias ;  and  Creuzer  forthwith  assures  us,  that  he  refused  to  love 
his  better  (oifMiivom), 

We  shall  state  shortly  our  view  of  Greek  mythology. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  found  in  circulation  a  great  number  of 
traditions  of  national  or  religious  meaning.  Their  origin  and 
meaning  may,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  have  been  unknown  to 
themselves ;  we  rather  assume  this,  than  that  they  connected  a 
secret  mystical  meaning  with  their  words,  or  that  they  intended 
to  disguise  it.  They  knew  of  no  mysteries,  for  they  never  make 
the  slightest  mention  of  them.  Being  neither  philosophers,  nor 
priests,  they  did  not  cling  closely  to  those  traditions,  but  retained 
or  added  what  they  supposed  would  please  the  people. 

The  Oriental  mythology  being  entirely  the  work  of  priests, 
pursued  a  more  steady  process.  It  was  founded  upon  two  prin- 
ciples, which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  the  Greek  mythology. 
Their  system  of  religion  is  a  system  of  emanation :  one  divinity 
is  an  emanation  of  the  other.  The  Greek  system  is  one  of  gene- 
ration and  apotheosis ;  the  latter  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
oriental  people. 

Another  essential  point  in  which  the  oriental  religious  differ 
from  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  Duallismus.  They  all 
establish  two  contending  powers  in  the  universe,  which  coun- 
teract each  other  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view-  In  the 
Egyptian  system  all  the  good  proceeds  from  Osiris,  and  all  the 
evil  from  Typhon;  the  Persians  had  their  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man.*  The  Indian  pneumatology  establishes  two  classes  of 
spirits,  the  Dejotas,  or  Surs,  and  the  Daints,  or  Assurs.  They 
pretend  even  that  the  soiU  of  man  is  double.  Thus  Plotinus 
speaks  of  a  natural  and  divine  soul. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  physical  ideas  were  connected  with 
oriental,  but  especially  Egyptian  mythology.  Thus  the  Sphinx 
JnEgypt,  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  signified  the  summer 

*d*n''^lft'*'^f^"^  *^*''-  P*^^^^'?'  ^^^°  &<»od  ani  bad  demons.  Niebuhr's  Rom.  HIsf.  2d 
T^"ii..I  Hat  II  ^^"lan*  diviJel  aho  every  part  of  nature  into  two  sexes  and  persons, 
Tellus  and  Tellurao,  Aoima,  Animus,  p.  437.  ^ 
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solstice,  and  the  flood  of  the  Nile  between  the  sign  of  the  virgin 
and  the  lion.  But  in  Greece,  when  Anaxagoras  asserted  that 
the  god  Helios  was  only  a  glowing  mass  of  metal,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  impiety :— so  averse  was  the  popular  belief  to  physical 
explanations.  The  philosopher  might  entertain  such  notions, 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  popular  belief. 

The  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  knew  little  of  astronomy,  there- 
fore their  mythology  cannot  have  a  reference  to  astronomy. 
Neither  the  Maeonian,  nor  Hesiod,  knew  any  thing  of  the  zodiac. 
The  names  of  the  few  stars  with  which  they  were  acquainted 
denote  no  astronomical  knowledge,  but  are  grounded  upon  rude 
notions  taken  from  their  own  life :  thus  it  came  that  constella- 
tions were  supposed  to  represent  a  chase. 

No  complicated  system  of  astronomy,  or  natural  philosophy, 
can,  therefore,  form  the  basis  of  Greek  mythology.  The  gods 
ot  Homer  are  not  representatives  of  the  solar  or  lunar  system: 
science  was  not  the  monopoly  of  the  priesthood  in  Greece,  as  it 
^as  in  Egypt,  since  no  such  priesthood  existed.  The  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  Hebrew  priesthood,  had  colleges,  or  schools,  in 
which  they  communicated  their  doctrines  to  the  youth  of  their 
Own  order ;  but  nothing  similar  is  found  in  Greece.  Cosmo- 
gonic  ideas  can  never  have  formed  to  any  extent  the  substance 
of  popular  belief;  the  notions  of  the  multitude  must  h^ve  been 
simple,  and  more  connected  with  practical  life.  Hence  Homer 
represents  the  gods  as  created  beings,  which  rose  out  of  the 
water  (Hxeolvov  rs  ^suv  yhzmv,  II,  xiv.  20).  The  gods  preside 
over  the  concerns  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  their  govern- 
ment is  fashioned  upon  the  forms  of  government  which  existed 
in  Greece.  The  changes  from  one  state  of  society  to  another 
.  could  easily  be  retraced  in  the  successive  generation  of  gods. 
This,  we  conceive,  is  an  important  point,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked,  or  disregarded,  by  Creuzer.  He  contented 
himself  with  carefully  collecting  all  the  notions  of  philosophers 
for  a  succession  of  centuries,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
newPlatonics ;  with  finding  out  analogies  between  the  mythology 
of  different  countries ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  additional  aid 
of  the  works  of  art,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  out  a  system  of 
mythology  which  belongs  to  no  country,  nor  to  any  period  what- 
soever. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Klopstoeks  Oden  und  Elegien  mii  erkUtrendm 
uinmerknngen  und  einer  Einleituhg  von  dem  Leben  und  den 
Schrifien  des  Dichters.     Von  C.  F.  R.  Yetterlein.     1827—8. 

2.  Klopstocks  sammtliche  Werke.    12  vols.     Leipzig. 

8.  Klopstock  und  seine  FVeunde,  Briefwechsel  der  Familie 
Klopstock.  Herausgegeben  von  Klamer  Schmidt^  2  vols. 
Halberst. 

4.  Klopstock,  Er  und  uber  ihn.  Herausgegeben  von  Carl  Fried- 
rich  Cramer.    5  vols.   Leipzig. 

/^LEIM,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Klopstock,  who  adored 
^^  the  genius  of  the  poet  with  all  the  affection  of  a  lover,  and 
loved  the  man  with  a  jealousy  as  strong  as  death,  said,  that  the 
author  of  the  '  Messiah'  required  another  Addison  to  pmnt  out 
his  beauties  to  his  countrymen.  Without,  for  die  present, 
disputing  the  equality  of  the  German  and  English  epic  poets,  or 
the  critical  qualifications  of  Addison,  we  may,  with  reason^ 
question  whether  the  literary  merits  of  Klopstock  are  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  our  countrymen, 

Klopstock  is  especially  entitled  to  our  regard,  as  being  one 
among  the  few  who  have  taught  the  Muses  to 

'  contemn  low  earth. 
Decently  proud,  and  mindful  of  their  birth.' 
Like  Milton,  he  addressed  himself  to  a  ^  work,  obtained  not  by 
the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleases.'     The  connexion  between  Poetry  and  Religion  is  of 
the  Jiighest  antiquity,  and  nearest  relationship.     What  is  the 
sublimest  poetry  but  religion,  the  truths  of  which,  in  all  ages  • 
and  countries,  it  has  been  its  office  to  represent  and  embody  in 
expressive  symbols  ?  And  religion  itself,  though  infinitely  higher 
than  poetry,  by  reason  of  its  purity,  and  still  more  differenced 
from  philosophy,  as  being  itself  the  very  principle  of  life,  can 
only  be  suitably  exhibited  in  those  magnificent,  forms  by  which 
it  is  the  business  of  Imagination  to  express,  however  mythically, 
the  otherwise  incommunicable  ideas  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
human  mind  by  the  hand  of  its  omnipotent  Creator. 
'  *Twas  God  himself  that  first  tuned  every  tongue, 
And  gratefully  of  him  alone  they  sung.' 

The  poetical  eminence,  both  of  this  country  and  of  Germany, 
is  principally  owing  to  the  religidus  advantages  possessed  by 
each.  ^  In  both  much — nay,  perhaps,  all — is  owing  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  by  which  the  national  mind  is  pervaded,  and  to 
the  Reformation,  through  which  the  treasures  of  inspired  wis- 
dom^ 
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dam,  wloch  to  the  people  at  large  had  been  for  so  long  a  period  as 
a  ^  book  sealed,  and  a  fountain  closed/  were  made  as  nniTersal 
as  light,  and  common  as  air.  This  gave  to  the  productions  of 
genius  a  gravity  and  a  pathos,  an  elevation  and  an  importance. 
which  in  other  lands,  where  the  like  influences  have  not  ope- 
rated, may  be  sought  in  vain.  But  in  Germany  the  effects  of 
these  influences  strike  most  upon  the  attention.  Religion  there 
is  no  coy  and  retiring  maiden,  but — unashamed  to  show  herself 
in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  and  the  places  of  public  concourse — 
she  presides  in  the  lecture-room,  and  sits  umpire  among  the 
arbiters  of  taste.  Like  philosophy,  she  is  fiesthetic  as  weU  as 
moral,  and,  other  and  better  than  philosophv,  she  is  also 
divine.  The  literary  men  of  Germany  esteem  themselves  mem« 
bers  of  a  perpetual  priesthood  intended  to  interpret  the  great 
mythos  of  the  miiverse,  and  successively  to  assist  in  the  revela- 
tion of  that  *  Divine  Idea*  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  of 
which  it  is  only  the  manifestation,  an  imperfect  one  indeed,  but 
in  every  aige  becoming  more  and  more  complete,  ever  progress- 
ing towards  an  ultimate  and  glorious  development.  Thus  it  is 
that  religion  is  identified  with  all  genius,  and  knowledge,  and 
art,  and  reunited  to  that  learning,  from  which  some  misinter* 
preters  of  scripture  have  injudiciouslv  endeavoured  to  separate 
her  consolations ;  forgetting  that  theology  is  the  complement  of 
all  science,  and  the  supplement  to  every  acquisition  of  the 
human  mind ;  religion  being  in  its  very  essence  of  universal  ap- 
plication, and  eternally  the  same  in  all  time  and  space,  whatever 
be  its  assumed  form,  and  however  incumbered  with  superstitious 
inventions ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  product  of  that  Divine  Wisdom, 
which  ^  in  all  ages  entering  into  noly  souls,  maketh  them  friends 
of  God  and  prophets.' 

•  It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  country  we  are  not  prepared 
to  rate  thus  highly  the  labours  of  literary  men,  and  there  afe  not 
a  few  who  will  regard  these  pretensions  as  rather  extravagant,  if 
not  greatly  presumptuous.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  on 
all  hands,  that  there  is  something  elevated  in  the  idea,  and  lau- 
dable in  the  attempt,  to  realize  it  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  men  of  genius.  In  Germany,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  re- 
straining many  such  from  those  improprieties  of  behaviour, 
which  have  been  too  generally  thought  to  coexist  necessarily 
with  superior  intellectual  endowment  as  a  kind  of  set-off,  whereby 
our  nobler  fellows  may  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary  standard  of 
humanity,  and  brought  within  limit  of  the  poor  conceptions, 
wherewith  some  persons  would  confine  the  almost  infinite  capa- 
bilities (rf  the  human  mind;  .  .  those  improprieties,  indeed, 
which  have  been  too  often  justified,  as 

*'  ftmlts  that  daring  genhis  owes 
Half  to  the  ardbur  which  its  Urth  bestows,' 
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and  which,  sometimes,  it  is  the  fashion  to  vindicate  by  such  poor 
apologies  as  this — 

'  BreasU  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric,— charged  with  fire  from  heaven. 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne^ 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turned  to  thunder — scorch — and  burst/ 

This  extraordinary  admiration  may  also  be  defended  as  the 
act  of  a  gratitude  in  which  Englishmen,  if  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance, would,  perhaps,  be  found  to  have  been  wanting,  as  having 
equal  reason  to  be  grateful,  yet  suffering  others  to  excel  them, 
(in  appearance,  though  surely  not  in  reality,)  in  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion.  The  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Bible  not  only  opposed  the  influx  of  bar- 
barism, but  became  the  standard  of  classical  expression,  ac- 
cording to  which  Klopstock,  and  many  other  writers  of  the  first 
rank,  selected  their  phrases,  and  modelled  their  style.  It  also 
awakened  the  mind  of  the  country,  and  gave  birth  to  some  meri- 
torious attempts,  religious,  philosophical,  and  poetical, — not  to 
be  remembered  without  reverence  :  and  we  are  persuaded^  that 
it  would  be  well  for  many  men  of  talent,  as  also  for  some  dab- 
blers in  thought,  if  they  were  more  seriously  and  frequently  to 
study  the  sacred  scriptures.  Let  the  young  man  of  genius, 
struggling  with  adverse  circumstances,  look  upon  himself  as  one 
of  the  noble  brotherhood  who  had  no  honour  in  their  own 
country,  and  yet  were  prophets,  and  willingly  suffered  for  tlie 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  human  race.  This  would  be  the  way, 
indeed,  to  make  all  men  of  genius  of  one  family,  and  to  direct  their 
attention  to  an  exemplar,  which  would  leave  them  no  excuse  or 
apology  for  a  neglect  of  those  more  common  duties,  from  which 
some  have  been  encouraged  in  thinking  that  they  were  entitled 
to  an  immunity,  through  the  possession  of  extraordinary  talents. 

To  Klopstock*  is  justly  due  some  of  the  praise,  for  having 
given  this  direction  to  the  mind  of  his  country.  For  this  task 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  not  a  little  prepared,  by  the  quality 
of  the  paternal  influence,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  spring  and  morning  of  his  life.  It  is  supposed,  indeed, 
that  his  father,  who  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  secretly  influenced 
the  poet  during  the  composition  of  his  great  work.  He  appears, 
for  a  while,  to  have  resisted  his  own  impulses  to  restore  Abba- 


*  FredenckQotUieb  Klopstock  was  bom  in  the  Abbey  at  Quedlinburg,  July  2, 1724. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  father  was  the 
Und  stewtrd  of  the  domain^  and  occupied  a  part  of  it  as  farmer. 
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dona  to  the  regions  of  light,  in  amiable  submission  to  his  father's 
opinions.  In  a  letter  to  Gleim^  the  old  man  speaks  of  a  Jtheolo- 
gical  work  in  which  he  proposed  to  engage,  and  had  been  pro- 
mised assistance  by  the  former,  'whom  he  invites  to  a  dajr's  de- 
bate on  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  topic.  A 
self-formed  character,  and  like  many  such,  somewhat  singular 
in  bis  opinions,  and  eccentric  in  his  manners,  and  unfitted  by 
habits  of  abstraction  for  the  business  of  the  world,  he  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  reduced  to  a  state  of  compara^ 
tive  indigence. 

In  his  fftther's  library,  we  are  informed  by  the  yenerable  Bod« 
mer,  who  published^  in  his  Letters  on  Criticism,  an  interesting 
account  of  our  author's  boyhood,  were  many  Sermons  and  ten 
Bibles,  but  no  poetical  work.  Our  poet  soon  distinguished  the 
Bible  with  his  preference,  and  made  it  his  constant  pocket-com- 
panion. While  yet  in  his  childhood,  he  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  phraseology  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  figurative 
manner  of  representing  ideas  in  the  scrij^tures,  that  he  used  it 
unconsciously,  whenever  he  would  express  himself  with  vigour. 

We  oan  readily  believe  that  the  impressive  representations 
of  inanimate  nature  with  which  the  poetical  books  of  Job,  the 
psalmists,  and  the  prophets,  are  replete,  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  a  mind  so  sensitive  as  Klopstock's.  He  was  oftea 
heard,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  repeating  whole  chapters 
with  an  emphatic  accent,  like  a  poet  reciting  his  own  work.  So 
deeply  had  those  sacred  descriptions  impressed  him,  that  he 
would  frequently  say  the  things  themselves  were  not  new 
to  him,  he  had  already  seen  them  in  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets. 

*  When  l^e  approached  to  manhood/  says  Bod  mer,  '  the  pathetic 
passages  took  the  same  strong  hold  on  his  heart,  as  the  glittering 
and  magnificent  images  had  before  taken  on  his  fancy.  A  promise 
that  fallen  man  should  find  mercy  drew  tears  from  his  eyes  j  a  trace 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  threw  him  into  a  transport  of  grati- 
tude. Religion  did  not  remain  a  mere  speculation  of  the  brain ;  it 
was  a  clear  view  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Messiah  5  it  was 
the  pure  feelmg  of  love  and  grateful  adoration.  From  this  turn  of 
mind  sprung  a  style  of  writing  full  of  poetry,  before  he  had  ever  seen 
a  verse,  or  knew  any  thing  of  prosody.  He  was  a  poet,  while  neither 
he  nor  his  father  suspected  it.  I  have  seen  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  to  a  youth  of  his  owa 
age,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  only  intimate  acquaintance :  it  con- 
tained the  following  expressions.  "  My  friend !  Image  of  my  mind ! 
whom  an  invisible  Son  of  Heaven  raises  up  with  me  to  higher  hopes 
than  those  of  the  human  herd  5  dost  thou  look  on  the  tender  youth 
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of  our  iVienikhip  with  that  cheerful  eye,  which  makes  the  innoceiice 
of  youthful  days  cloudless,  like  the  days  of  eternity }  What  dost  thou 
feel  in  the  expressions  wherewith  thy  noble  heart  consecrates  to  thy 
friend  more  than  merely  a  verbal  friendship  }  Let  us  so  ennoble  it, 
by  the  rectitude  of  our  minds,  that  He  who  pours  down  his  blessings 
from  heaven,  may  look  down  with  pleasure  on  it."  * 

Jt  is  not  our  design  to  write  a  life  of  Klopstock^  with  which 
the  English  reader  may  make  himself  sufficiently  acquainted 
without  our  ud ;  but  to  produce  a  critical  examination  of  his 
character  and  genius,  with  such  illustrations  from  his  life  and 
writingSy  ^s  may  help  to  body  him  forth  palpably  and  fully  be- 
fore the  reader's  vision.  It  has  been  said,  that  every  poet  is  a 
religious  man.  The  converse  is  equally  true,  if  not  more  80, 
and  of  the  remark  no  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  Klop- 
atock.  Him  his  countrymen  are  fond  of  comparing  with  Milton 
-—but  the  two  poets  are  rather  to  be  contrasted,  and  this  not  ao 
much  in  their  defects  as  in  their  excellencies.  Equally  religious 
•v^nay,  enthusiastic — the  feeling  was  in  one  the  ground,  and  in 
the  other  the  growth,  of  their  poetic  power.  Lov^  has  made 
many  a  poet ;  disappointed  love,  it  is  said,  made  one  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  but  religion,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  love,  made 
Klopstock  what  he  became.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  his  works 
we  perceive  the  enthusiast  predominating  over  the  poet.  This 
remark  will  prove  a  key  to  most  of  his  peculiar  beauties  and 
defects,  and  explain  his  occasional  inferiority;  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  his  superiority  to  Milton.  Not  that  Milton  was 
less  of  an  enthusiast,  but  his  enthusiasm  originated  from  another 
fountain,  and  flowed  on  within  other  banks.  Religious  enthu- 
siasm is  in  practice  generally  exclusive,  and  shuts  out  many 
sublimities  and  harmonies,  both  of  nature  and  art;  but  this 
would  not  be  its  effect,  if  religion  were  studied  in  its  own  spirit. 
Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  enlarge  the  mind  to  lofty  conceptions 
of  nature  and  of  man,  and  to  impel  us  to  acquire  accurate  and 
accumulated  knowledge  of  both.  But  overpowered  by  the  sub- 
limity oi  the  One  object  of  its  contemplation,  and  the  habit  of 
abstraction  thereby  engendered^  the  mind  becomes  frequently 
absorbed  in  devotion,  and  retires  into  another  sphere  of  e^st- 
ence.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  such  ?  Not  we. 
We  discourage  not  this  high  tone  of  feeling,  this  divine  source 
of  genuine  insphration.  But  this  is  not  all  which  religion  itsdf 
demands.  Is  it  not  social?  Is  it  not,  in  its  essence,  charity?. 
Religion  consists  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  forbids  any  man 
to  live  for  himself,  forbids  him  even  to  enjoy  these  excesses  of 
inspiration  alone.  The  talents  thus  acquired  lose  half  their 
yalue,  unless  put  out  to  use,  by  bemg  intelligibly  communicated 
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to  our  fellow-men.  Now,  the  miud  of  man,  and  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  are  the  appointed  exponents  of  these  otherwise  unut^ 
terable  mysteries,  and  religion  is  none  other  than  the  oorre* 
spondence  of  things  and  ideas ;  and  only  by  reference  to  the 
things  of  the  visible  creation,  and  the  ascertained  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  are  these  ideas  communicable.  He  whoy 
therefore,  shuts  out  the  world  of  sense  from  his  oontemplation, 
deprives  himself  of  the  language  and  the  modes  of  speech  which 
are  generally  intelligible.  This  is  the  real  source  of  much  of  the 
abruptness  and  obscurity  commonly  objected  to  Klopsioek*s 
poetry,  and  which  frequently  renders  it  difficult  of  apprehenskm 
even  to  his  own  countrymen. 

In  a  letter  to  Bodmer,  Klopstock  observes,  ^  I  am  rather 
fearful  that  my  poetic  years  will  be  sooner  over  than  those  of 
others.  At  least,  thev  will  probably  not  extend  to  that  age  wh^n 
Milton's  began.^  If  by  this  passage  Klopstock  intended  to 
^^gg^^^  the  impression  that  his  genius  was  more  precocious 
than  Milton's,  we  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  coa-* 
trary.  The  biographers  of  his  immortal  predecessor  observe^ 
that  at  that  early  time  of  his  life,  while  he  was  at  St.  Paul'i 
School,  such  was  Milton's  love  of  learning,  and  so  great  was  hit 
ambition  to  surpass  his  equals,  that  from  his  twelfth  year  he 
generally  continued  his  studies  till  midnight ;  indeed  to  this,  hi 
his  second  defence,  he  himself  ascribes  the  first  ruin  of  his  eyes  5 
and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  a  good  classical  scho* 
lar,  and  master  of  several  languages.  Not  so  Klopstock.  His  early 
years  were  chiefly  passed  in  athletic  exercises,  and  from  his  thir- 
teenth to  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Quedlinburgh,  during  which  time,  to  so  great  a  degree  did  he  neg*- 
lecthis  studies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  extraordinary  applica*- 
tion  to  get  so  much  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  to  enable 
him  to  pass  his  first  examination  on  his  removal  to  Uie  College  of 
Schulpforte,  in  Saxony.  His  mind,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
demand  made  upon  it.  ^  I  still  remember,'  says  he,  *  how 
frequently  I  walked  up  and  down  my  garret  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  studied  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.'  The  intellectual 
soil,  however,  on  which  this  labour  was  expended^  was  not 
cursed,  and  he  passed  his  examination  with  credit.  At  this 
College,  under  the  Rector  Freytag,  he  acquired  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance vrith  the  Classics,  and  excited  the  flame  of  his  inci- 
pient genius  at  the  lamp  of  ancient  art.  Virgil  was  his  favourite 
poet,  and  in  imitation  of  his  master,  as  also  accorduig  to  the 
fashionable  taste  of  his  time,  he  composed  some  pastorals — ^but 
his  great  ambition  was  to  produce  a  work  like  the  ^iEneid'  in  bis 
native  language.     Long  undecided  in  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
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he  at  first  soaght  for  some  hero  in  the  German  history,  and  at 
one  time  fixed  on  the  Emperor  Henry  the  First,  suraamed  the 
Fowler.*  This,  however,  and  other  subjects,  were  ultimately 
superseded  by  that  of  the  *  Messiah/ 

When  Klopstock  first  formed  his  plan  of  that  Poem,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  which  sub- 
sequently became  his  favourite  and  constant  study,  and  with  the 
author  of  which  he  was  ambitious  of  entering  into  competition. 
That  he  had,  by  a  natural  disposition,  much  intense  feeling,  like 
that  which  Milton  expresses  on  the  subject  of  epic  composition, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  following  extract  from  his  Latin 
ferewell  oration  on  quitting  Schulpforte,  on  ^  The  highest  aim 
of  Poetry,'  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  develop  thus  his  idea 
of  an  epic  poet, 

*  If  amongst  our  present  poets  there  may  not  be  one  who  is 
destined  to  embellish  his  native  country  with  this  honour,  hasten  to 
arise,  O  glorious  day,  which  shall  bring  such  a  poet  to  light  \  And 
thou,  sun»  which  shall  first  behold,  and  with  mild  beams  enlighten 
him,  approach !  May  Virtue  and  Wisdom,  with  the  celestial  Muse, 
nurse  him  with  the  tenderest  care !  May  the  whole  field  of  nature  be 
displayed  before  him,  and  the  whole  magnificence  of  our  adorable 
religion !  To  him  may  even  the  range  of  future  ages  be  no  longer 
wrapt  in  impenetrable  darkness !  And  by  these  instructors  may  be  be 
rendered  worthy  of  immortal  fame,  and  oi  the  approbation  of  God 
himself,  whom  above  all  he  will  praise  !* 

Klopstock  vranted  that  philosophical  spirit,  in  which  Milton 
so  eminently  abounded.  The  want  of  this  spirit  manifested 
itself  as  early  as  the  period  of  his  transmission  from  Schulp- 
forte to  the  University  of  Jena  in  1746,  which  he  disliked  and 
left,  on  account  of  the  scholastic  disputes  encouraged  there  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  thought 
he  possessed  a  better  witness  in  his  feelings,  than  could  be  eli- 
cited by  abstract  reasoning,  or  painful  study.  This  aversion  to 
metaphysical  inquiries  continued  with  him  to  his  latest  age.  In 
the  Berlin  Archives  he  published  some  strictures  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  subversive  of  revela- 
tion. His  Odes  on  the  Omnipresent,  and  the  Contemplation  of 
God,  both  end  with  an  allusion  to  the  doubt  of  Dydimus  :  in  the 
first,  he  expresses  his  own  freedom  from  the  propensity  5  and, 
in  the  second,  describes  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  as  being 
one  of  peculiar  horror. 

*  He  beffmn  to  reign  in  the  year  920,  and  in  addition  to  his  conquest  of  tha 
Hunsj  and  his  successful  war  on  the  Venedi  (a  race  who  inhabited  Saxonv),  bad  the 
peculiar  recommendation  to  Klopstoclc's  patronage,  of  being  the  founder  of  the  freedom 
ofthepott'inaHvecity.  r  r        -• 
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^  I  see>  I  see  the  witness!  Seven  horrible  midnights  he  had 
doubted,  and  wrestled,  adoring  with  the  most  agonized  pains  !  I  see 
him !  To  him  tbe  Risen  appears !  He  lays  his  hands  in  the  divine 
wounds !  (Heaven  and  earth  expire  about  him  !)  He  sees  the  glory 
of  the  Father  in  the  face  of  the  Son  !  I  hear  .  .  I  hear  him !  he  ex- 
claims— (Heaven  and  earth  expire  about  him  !) — he  exclaims,  *'  My 
Lord,  and  my  God  !*'  * 

Nor  has  he  left  the  subject  untouched  in  the  *  Messiah/ 
Without  inquiry,  however,  there  can  be  no  certainty ;  without 
doubt,  no  motive  for  inquiry.  Certain  it  is,  that  either  the 
rankness  of  mysticism  or  infidelity  must  beset  the  mind,  that 
thinks  without  sufficiently  philosophising.  To  think  at  all  is  to 
philosophise  in  a  certain  degree;  and  philosophy  cannot  proceed 
without,  at  least,  an  incipient  and  implied  doubt.  Mysticism  and 
infidelity  are,  indeed,  essentially  grounded  in  the  same  spirit 
of  scepticism ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  mysticism  doubts 
to  believe,  and  infidelity  doubts  only  to  doubt ;  their  end  is  also 
diverse,  the  one  ends  in  believing  all  things,  the  other  in  believ- 
ing nothing.  The  infidel  is  so  afraid  of  believing  wrongly,  that  he 
never  gains  sufficient  courage  to  believe  any  thing  at  all.  The 
mystic  is  so  abhorrent  of  doubt,  that  in  his  haste  to  ^  end  it, 
and  be  rid  on't,'  he  believes  every  thing.  But,  assuredly, 
between  these  two  extremes  there  is  the  desirable  mean.  It  is, 
moreover,  impossible  for  a  mind  of  any  energy  to  rest  content 
under  this  tyranny  of  implicit  faith.  Incipient  doubts  will  arise, 
and  improve  into  strong  suspicions ;  and,  at  an  advanced  period 
oi  life,  the  mind  will  find  itself  in  no  very  enviable  state,  though 
one  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  early  and  manly  inquiry. 
Far  better  is  it,  that  the  waters  should  go  over  the  soul,  and  she 
cry  out  from  the  very  depths  of  hell ;  so  that  her  prayer  be 
heard,  and  the  day-spring  arise  at  last.  She  must  be  lost,  and 
redeemed.  There  is  no  other  safe  process  for  the  mind.  And, 
in  the  case  of  Klopstock,  an  English  critic  of  great  eminence 
has  ventured  a  conjecture,  from  the  very  natural  manner  in 
which  these  mental  inquietudes  are  delineated  in  the  author's 
Tragedy  of  Solomon,  that,  perhaps,  the  poet  of  the  Atonement 
had  outlived  his  faith.  No  faith  can  endure  but  whait  is  founded 
in  reason.  A  little  inquiry  may  leave  a  man  a  sceptic ;  sufficient 
inquiry  will  perfect  him  into  a  Christian,  a  character  to  which 
none  can  lay  cldm  before  he  has  qualified  himself  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  But  such  a  one  must  not  be 
afraid  of  plunging  into  the  depths,  well  assured  that  the  Essen- 
tial Reason,  of  which  his  own  is  but  a  breath — ^an  emanation — 
will  redeem  him  from  the  terrors  of  the  grave.  He,  however, 
who  feels  no  ability,  nor  finds  sufficient  opportunity,  to  drink 
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abundantly  of  the  waters  of  knowledge  and  of  death,  had  better 
abstain. — Let  such  believe,  but  let  them  not  pretend  to  teach — 
*  Drink  deep,  or  touch  not :'  or  to  adopt  a  style  of  figure  more 
in  costume  with  the  subject — only  let  the  high  priests  among 
men  dare  penetrate  behind  the  sacred  veil  1  Such  a  high  priest 
was  Klopstock — or  ought  to  have  been — but  he  contented  him- 
self with  the  sanctuary  of  external  worship,  and  ventured  not 
into  the  Holiest  of  all.  This  he  confesses  in  his  Ode  on  the 
Contemplation  of  God,  from  which  we  have  before  quoted. 

'  I  shall  see  God !  Meditate  that  divioest  thought,  thou,  who  art 
able  to  think,  who  art  ever  near  the  grave  of  the  body,  yet  eternal ! 
Not  that  thou  venturest  into  the  Holiest  of  all !  In  the  sanctuary  are 
heavenlv  graces  much  unconsidered,  never  prized,  never  celebrated. 
From  afar  only,  only  one  milder  glimmer,  that  I  die  not  therewith  ! 
One  glimmer  of  thy  glory,  softened  through  earth-night,  I  see.* 

Blessed,  indeed,  is  the  soul  that  believes  without  the  evidence 
of  sense;  but  however  he  may  persuade  himself  to  the  contrary, 
not  such  a  one  is  the  mystic.  Klopstock's  father  believed  in  the 
visible  appearance  of  Satan^  and  the  ordinary  sensations  of  hope 
and  fear  were  to  him  ommous  and  prophetic  of  prosperity  or 
adversity.  Klopstock  himself  also  was  inclined  to  elevate  his 
own  feelmgs  into  a  supernatural  region,  and  to  esteem  them  aa 
patterns  of  like  affections  in  the  Deity.  In  this  way  lie  subli- 
mates his  amour  for  the  sister  of  Schmidt,  whom  he  celebrates 
in  his  Ode  to  God,  written  in  1748,  the  year  in  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  her,  during  his  residence  at  Langasalza  with  his 
relation  Weiss,  in  whose  family  he  had  accepted  the  situation  of 
preceptor, 

'  Thou,  Jehova, 

Art  named,  but  I  am  dust  of  dust ! 
Dust,  yet  eternal !  for  the  immortal  soul 
Thou  gav'st  me,  gav'st  thou  for  eternity, 

fireath'dst  into  her,  to  form  thy  image. 

Sublime  desires  for  peace  and  bliss — 
A  thronging  host !  But  ^ne  o^ore  l^eautiful 
Than  aU  th^  rest,  ,4$  as  ike  qufeeii  of  ail— 

Of  Jhe^ -the  la§t  ^Ivinrst  image. 

The  fairest,  most  attractive,  .  .  Love ! 
Thou  feelest  it,  though  as  the  Eternal  One ; 
It  f^el  rejoicing  the  high  angels  whom 

Thou  mad'st  celestial,  .  .  thy  last  image, 

The  fairest  and  divinest, — Love  ! 
Deep  within  Adam's  heart  thou  plantedst  it  5 
In  his  idea  of  perfection  made. 

For  him  create,  to  him  thou  broughtest 

The  mother  of  the  human  race. 

Deep 
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Deep  also  in  my  heart  thou  plantedst  it ! 
In  my  idea  of  perfection  made. 

For  me  create,  from  me  thou  leadest 

Her  whom  my  heart  entirely  Ipyes. 
Tow'«kJier  my  sniil  iAjI]^outahed«  .  ^m  tears — 
My  full  souTweeps  to  stream  itself  away. 

Wholly  in  tears  .  .  from  me  thou  leadest 

Her  whom  I  love,  oh  God !  from  me, 
— ^For  so  thx  destiny,  invisibly, 
Ever  in  darkness,  works, — far,  for  away, 

Fron^  T(\Y  foQ-d  arms  in. vain  extended — 

^t  not  away  from  my  sad  li earl' J 
And  yet  thou  knowest  why  thou  didst  conceive. 
And  to  reality  creating  call. 

Souls  so  susceptible  of  feeling. 

And  for  each  other  fitted  so. 
Thou  know'st.  Creator !  But  thy  destiny  ^ 

Those  souls,  thus  born  as  for  each  other,  parts ; 

High  Destiny,  impenetrable. 

How  dark,  yet  how  adorable ! 
But  life,  when  with  eternity  compared. 
Is  like  the  swift  breath  by  the  dying  breathed. 

The  last  breath,  wherewith  flees  the  spirit, 

That  aye  to  endless  life  aspired. 
What  once  was  labyrinth  in  glory  melts 
Away — and  destiny  is  then  no  more. 

Ah,  then,  with  rapturous  rebeholding^ 

Thou  givest  soul  to  soul  again  ! 
Thought  of  the  soul,  and  of  eternity. 
Worthy  and  meet  to  soothe  the  saddest  pain — 

My  soul  conceives  it  in  its  greatness; 

But  oh,  I  feel  too  much  the  life 
•That  here  I  live !  Like  immortality. 
What  seemed  a  breath,  fearfully  wide,  extends! 

I  see— I  see — ^my  bosom's  anguish 

In  boundless  darkness  magnified. 
God !  let  this  life  pass  like  a  fleeting  breath ! 
Ah  no ! — ^But  her  who  seems  designed  for  me. 

Give — easy  for  thee  to  accord  me — 

Give  to  my  trembling,  tearful,  heart ! 
(The  pleasing  awe  that  thrills  me,  meeting  her'. 
The  suppressed  stammer  of  the  undying  soul 

That  has  no  words  to  say  its  feelings. 

And,  save  by  tears,  is  wholly  mute!) 
Give  her  unto  my  arms,  which,  innocent. 
In  childhood  oft,  I  raised  to  Thee  in  heaven 

When  with  the  fervour  of  devotion, 

I  prayed  of  Thee  eternal  peace ! 

With 
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With  the  same  effort  dost  thou  grant  and  take 
From  the  poor  worm,  whose  hours  are  centuries. 
His  brief  felicity — the  worm,  man. 
Who  blooms  his  season,  droops  and  dies ! 
By  her  beloved,  I  beautiful  and  blest 
'  Will  Virtue  call,  and  on  her  heavenly  form 

With  fixed  eye  Mrill  gaze,  and  only 
Own  that  for  peace  and  happiness 
Which  she  prescribes  for  me.     But,  Holier  One, 
Thee  too,  who  dwell'st  afar  in  higher  state 
Than  human  virtue — thee,  I'll  honour. 
Only  by  God  observed,  more  pure. 
By  her  beloved,  will  I,  more  zealously. 
Rejoicing  meet  before  thee,  and  pour  forth 
My  fuller  heart.  Eternal  Father ! 
In  hallelujahs  ferventer. 
Then,  when  with  me  she  thine  exalted  praise 
AV^eeps  up  to  heaven  in  prayer,  with  eyes  that  swim 
In  ecstacy,  shall  I  already 
With  her  that  higher  life  enjoy. 
The  song  of  the  Messiah,  in  her  arms, 
Quaffing  enjoyment  pure,  I  noblier  may 
Sing  to  the  good,  who  love  as  deeply, 
And,  being  Christians,  feel  as  we  !** 
This  Ode  is  one  of  very  great  beauty  and  pathos ;  but  it  is  not 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  nor  has  it  the  purity  of  spiritual  emotion ; 
for  in  all  this,  under  the  disguise  of  religious  enthusiasm,  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  sensualism  *  may  be  suspected. 

It  was,  however,  a  higher  strain  of  mysticism,  to  soothe  the 
tumultuous  agitations  of  desire,  with  the  thought  that  the  first 
of  Beings  sympathizes  therewith,  through  some  mysterious  re- 
semblance in  his  own  nature.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the 
persuasion  is  founded  in  a  truth  of  great  importance  to  Christian 
doctrine ;  but  when  thus  misinterpreted  and  misapplied,  it  leads 
to  a  confusion  of  things  essentially  distinct,  .  .  e.g.  Nature  and 
Deity,  and  the  mere  accidents,  perhaps,  of  the  carnal  mind  with 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whence  that  **  resolving  of 
men's  faith  and  practice  into  the  immediate  suggestion  of  a  Spirit 
not  acting  on  our  understandings,  or  rather  into  the  illumination 
of  such  a  Spirit  as  they  can  give  no  account  of,  f  such  as  does 
not 

*  The  volatile  brother  of  the  lady  called  it  '  spiritual  gallantry.'  He  asks,  in  a 
letter  to  Oleim,  '  How  came  your  liitle  gossip  to  tell  him,  I  had  presumed  to  smile  at 
his  spiritual  gallantry  P  He  was  not  half  pleased  on  the  occasion.* 

i*  These  words  of  Dr.  Henry  More  singularly  agree  with  Klopstock*a  own  account  of 
the  matter,  in  hia  Solomon,  in  which  the  wisest  of  men  is  made  to  confess  his  utter  tftkO- 
ranee  of  the  manner  in  which  his  conversion  was  effected. 

Solomon.  <  This 

Was  the  punition  for  my  sensuality, 

Thit 
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not  enlighten  their  reasoD^  or  enable  them  to  render  their  doo 
trine  intelligible  to  others ;' — ^in  which,  as  Dr.  Henry  More  well 
observes,  ^  there  are  two  very  bad  things :  first,  it  defaces  and 
makes  useless  that  part  of  the  image  of  God  in  us  which  we  call 
reason ;  and  secondly,  it  takes  away  that  advantage,  which  raises 
Christianity  above  ail  other  religions,  that  she  dare  appeal  to  so 
solid  a  faculty/ 

Klopstock's  love,  indeed,  for  the  sister  of  his  friend  appears  to 
have  been,  though  passionately  expressed,  somewhat  Platonic. 
£ven  thus  early,  he  is  content  to  consider  that  Providence  knew 
it  to  be  best  for  the  souls  thus  apparently  made  for  each  other, 
that  they  should  be  separated  by  adverse  destiny ;  and,  perhaps, 
attached  no  very  definite  images  of  sensuous  enjoyment  to  the 
phraseology  of  bis  Ode.  In  fact,  the  life  he  proposes  is  one 
partaking,  in  his  conception,  of  the  sublime  characteristics  of 
celestial  being ;  and  we  know  that  in  his  ^  Messiah'  he  has,  to 
▼ery  satiety,  charged  these  sensations  on  angelic  natures. 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with  Klopstock  and  Fanny 
Schmidt  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  poet. 
They  point  out,  particularly,  the  radical  differences  which  distin- 
guish him  from  our  great  Milton.  Milton,  though  sensible  of  the 
love  of  woman,  and  capable  of  esteeming  it  with  a  tenderness  wor- 
thy of  the  heart  of  a  poet,  yet  regarded  her  as  an  inferior  creature, 
and  rather  patronised  her  with  his  favour,  than  made  an  inter- 
change of  his  affection.  He  gave  her  his  love,  but  he  reserved 
his  will.  Milton  was  an  utter  man — austere  and  lordly.  Klop- 
stock, on  the  other  hand,  partook  much  of  womanly  tenderness 
— susceptible  and  gentle,  fond  of  youthful  society,  particularly 
that  of  the  softer  sex.  Both  were  equally  egotistical.  The 
egotism  of  Milton  was  proud  and  severe-— confidence  in  his 
genius,  his  learning — his  rectitude.  That  of  Klopstock  is  charge- 
able with  vanity,  but  always  amiable,  and  redeemed  by  graceful 
touches  of  taste  and  feeling,  though  always  craving  for  sym- 
pathy. This  affinity  with  the  female  mind  is  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  in  this  country,  as  in  his  own,  he  is  the  favourite  of 
females, — Who  have  been  his  biographers,  the  translators  of  his 
correspondence,  and  of  much  of  his  poetry. 

These  temperamental  sensibilities,  however  amiable,  under 

That  light  to  me  darkness  became. 

Chaikoi,  Then  «ay 

How  that  same  darkness  became  light  again  ? 

Solomon.    I  know  it  not    As  little  know  I  how 
I  strayed  intd  the  erratic  paths.' 
Chaikoi,  however,  is  able  to  explain  his  fall  to  Solomon's  satisfaction ;  bis  rttum,  we 
tbink)  was  equally  capable  of  sdation. 
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many  circumstances  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  much 
misery  to  their  possessor.  Nor  did  Klopstock  escape.  The 
feeling  expressed  in  the  Ode  to  God  was  not  merely  poetical^— 
was  ^  not  fictitions.  We  have  before  said,  that  his  enthusiasm 
did  not  grow  out  of  his  poetry, — ^but  his  poetry  out  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. That  Ode  was  the  growth  of  genuine  feeling.  It  is 
this  quality,  and  this  quality  mainly,  which  renders  his  Odes^ 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  absence  of  ornament,  and  a  disre- 
gard*of  apparent  connexion  in  the  parts,  so  extremely  valuable* 
In  n^y  of  them,  none  can  perceive  the  connexion,  but  such  as 
are  cA^able  of  entering  into  the  feeling,  and  of  elevation  into  the 
spirit,  of  the  writer,  whether  mystical,  or  of  purer  inspiration. 
Klopstock's  love  for  Fanny  Schmidt  was  not  less  warm  mr  being 
platonical.  ^  My  soul,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  venerable 
bodmer,  whom  he  made  the  confidant  of  his  attachment,  ^  was 
struck  by  powerful  love — ^love  which  is  but  faintly  traced  in  my 
Odes,  for  it  was  impossible  to  express  it.^  Womanhood  was  to 
him  a  creature  of  mysterious  sanctity ;  ^  I  love,' .  says  he,  ^  a 
tender  holy  maid,  to  whom  my  third  Ode  is  addressed,  with  the 
most  tender  holy  love/  *  It  was  from  his  esteem  for  the  sex, 
that  he  was  so  desirous  of  its  society.  ^  I  often  thought,'  he 
writes,  ^  that  the  sweetest  moment  of  a  poet's  triumph  is  to 
find  himself  the  object  of  an  amiable  female  audience,  by  whom 
he  is  at  once  admired  and  caressed*  It  has  sometimes  ndlen  to 
my  lot  to  read  the  passage  of  Lazarus  and  Cidli  to  a  circle  of 
youthful  maids,  who  admitted  no  other  intruder,  and  sweetly 

repaid 

*  The  fbllowing  descriptioa  of  Laura,  in  his  Ode  on  Petrarch  and  Ltura,  wu  infended 
fof  Mist  Schmidt. 

<  Youthfully  Cur  was  she, — unlike  the  troop 

Of  light  and  rosy  maids 
Who  thoughtless  bloom,  in  the  transilieQcy 

Of  nature,  made  in  sport ; 
Of  feeling  void,  of  mind,  the  omnipotent 

Triumphing  look  divine. 
Youthfully  fair  was  she — her  gestures  all 
Spake  her  heart's  heavenly  frame*- 
Ohl  worthiest  of  immortality 
She  steps  in  triumph  forth, 
Fair  as  a  festal  day,  serene  as  air, 
Simple  as  Nature's  self.' 
It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  Klopstock's  exaggeration  of  Fanny's  merits. 
'  She  has  a  certain  character  of  beauty  that  distinguishes  her  from  all  others  ;  I  can  no 
otherwise  describe  it  to  you  at  present,  than,  by  saying,  that  it  exactly  corresponds  with 
what  I  have  said  of  her  in  my  songs.    Perhaps  Laura,  who  so  thirsted  for  immortality, 
was  like  her.     Radichen  belonged  to  this  order  of  beauties,  though  she  was  not  like 
her.      So  alw)  he  telU  Miss  Schmidt  that  he  had  shewn  a  letter  of  hers  to  Mr.  Sack,  the 
first  preacher  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Berlin ;  '  1  indulged  him  with  a  sight  of  your  last 
letter,  on  which  he  rapturously  exclaimed  it  was  a  perfect  Soigne!'  This  pet  by-nai 
he  afterwards  transferred,  with  more  propriety,  to  his  Meta  Mdller. 
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yepnid  me  with  their  ertledfi  tears ;  in  such  moments  how  happy 
have  I  been  I  and  yet,  oh !  Fanny,  how  much  mote  happy  I 
might  be  V  Poetry,  purer  and  chaster,  could  not  have  moved 
the  *  unblemished'  heart  of  ^  sainted  chastity,'  than  what 
composes  the  Episodes  to  which  the  poet  aUudes,  and  of  which 
Madame  de  Stael  observes,  that  ^  the  author  needs  sometimes  to 
have  readers  after  their  resurrection  like  Cidli  and  Semida/ 

Klopstock's  Odes  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  form  a  sort  of  registry  of  his  poetical  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  circumstances  and  incidents  which  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  impressed  his  fancv  and  feelings.  We 
believe  that  one  Hutwalker,  a  senator  of  tfamburgh,  once  read 
a  lecture  on  these  sublime  productions,  (decidedly  the  best 
efforts  of  Klopstock's  muse,)  in  which  he  traced,  nearly  in  the 
poet's  own  words,  the  progress  of  his  genius, — the  difierent 
stages  of  his  divine  activity.  Such  a  disquisition  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  but  the  limits  of  a  paper  would  not  permit 
US  to  perform  it  justly. 

The  Odes  of  IClopstock, — written  for  relaxation  during  the 
composition  of  the  *  Messiah,' — exhibit  the  writer  as  a  man — a 
poet — a  lover — a  friend — a  husband — a  patriot  and  a  Christian. 
Neither  has  he  been  ashamed  to  register  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments. In  the  exercise  of  skating  and  horse-riding  he  much 
delighted ;  nor  has  he  left  them  uncelebrated  *. 

Of 


The  folio wiDg  Ode  is  on  the  subject  of  skating. 

Give  melodr.    Both  mooa 
And  forest  near  the  sound, 
When  hasty  flight  its  horn  commands. 


*  THE  ICE  COUBSB. 


'  Too  oft  ia  in  eternal  night 

The  gneat  l)ame  of  inventors  tombed, 

What  they,  inquisitive, 

DiscoTerM,  we  «DJoy ; 
Bat  them  doth  hoMUr  guerdon  too  ? 

Who  named  to  thee  the  daring  man, 
Who  first  on  mast  uplifted  sail  1 

Ah !  passed  not  away 

E*en  the  renown  of  him, 
Who  for  tho  very  feet  fbuod  wings  P 

And  shall  he  not  immortal  be, 
Who  found  for  us  both  health  and  j op,, 
Which  ne'er  the  horse  bestowed 
Coirti^ns  in  the  couno,.  • 
Which  eVn  the  dam»  ponesses  not? 

And  shall  my  name  immortal  be  ? 
I  to  the  slipping  steel  invent 

Its  cunning  dance.    Along 

It  flies  with  lighter  swing. 
In  circles  fairer  to  behold. 

Thou  koowest  each  alluring  sound 
Of  music,  therefore  to  the  dance 


Oh,  youth  J  who  know'st  to  animate 
The  water-cothum,  and  more  swift 

Dancest.     Leave  to  the  town 

Its  chimney.    Come  with  me 
Where  beckons  thee  the  crystal's  plain. 

How  it  in  vapours  shrouds  its  light  I 
How  softly  winter's  coming  day 

Illumes  the  lake  !  Like  stars. 

The  shining  Rhne  o*erstrewed 
The  night  above  the  crystal's  plain. 
How  still  about  us  the  white  field ! 
How  sounds  by  the  young  frost  the  path ! 

Far  thy  cothurnus*  sound 

Betrays  thee  unto  me. 
When,  fleet  one,  from  the  sight  thou  hasf  st ! 
Have  we  not  for  the  feast  enough 
Of  bread  ?  of  joyful  wine?  The  air 

Of  winter  for  the  meal 

Sharpens  the  appetito. 
Wings  on  the  fett  stiU  moit    stiH  more* 

Turn 
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Of  KbpiBtock^  the  lover,  the  Ode  from  which  we  have  already 
extracted  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge.  The  poet  wrote  to 
the  venerable  Bodmer  several  letters  on  the  subject,  by  which  it 
appears  that  Schmidt  had  rebuked  him  for  timidity,  in  not  un- 
folding his  affection  to  his  sister.  He  pained  and  pleased  him- 
self,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  ms  being  beloved  again. 
When,  however,  his  addresses  became  bolder,  family  prudence 
prevented  the  young  lady  from  declaring  herself  explicitly*  In 
Klopstock,  we  see  a  sensitive  overwrought  spirit  seeUng  for 
love,  as  ardent,  as  intense  as  his  own,  but  repulsed  and  disap- 
pointed in  finding  only  a  partial  return  of  affection,  which  might 
be  continued  or  withdrawn  at  the  dictate  of  an  interested  pru- 
dence. This  prudential  feeling  Klopstock  was  willing  to  con- 
ciliate, and  actually  engaged  in  a  commercial  speculation ;  ^  a 
proposal  to  which,'  he  afterwards  says,  <  no  other  motive  could 
have  induced  him  to  listen  for  a  single,  moment.'  His  merits 
having,  through  the  influence  of  Count  Bemstoff,  obtained  for 
him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  from  the  court  of 
Denmark,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  finish  the 
^Messiah,'  he  made  agsun  an  offer  of  his  hand  to  Fanny* 
But  this  very  occurrence,  perhaps,  prevented  an  immediate 
acceptance  in  explicit  terms,  lest  it  might  be  construed  into 
self-interest ;  and  gave  opportunity  for  the  poet  to  compladn  of 
her  indifference  in  a  verv  poetical  epistle,  which  was  interpreted 
as  a  surrender  of  his  claims  on  her  affection — a  surrender  reluc- 
tantly allowed.  Miss  Schmidt's  answer  had  been  a  long  time  \n 
preparation,  and  was  not  of  a  very  ardent  character ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  *  that  her  afrection  for  him  was  not  very- 
intense^ 


Turn  thee  unto  the  left.    I  will 

Me  to  the  right  half-circliog  turn. 

Take  thou  the  swing  as  thou 

Mayst  see  me  Uke  it.    So ! 

And  now  fly  swiftly  past  roe — fly ! 

Thus  we  the  serpentine  career 
Upon  the  long  shore  soaring  go~- 

Be  not  too  artful.    That 

Position  I  loTe  not, 
Nor  Preisler  would  it  imitate. 

Whereto  art  listening  from  the  shore  ? 
Unskilful  skaters  yonder  sound — 

Over  the  ice  not  yet 

Tlie  hoof  and  load  have  passed, 
Nor  yet  the  nets  gone  under  it. 


At  other  times  thy  ear  marks  all — 
Hear  bow  the  death-tone  plains  upon 

The  flood.     How  sounds  it  now 

Thus  differently  l^iow 
Sounds  it,  when  miles  down  gapes  the  frost ! 

Backward!  Let  not  the  gUttering  path 
Seduce  thee,  from  the  shore  to  go — 

For  where  it  hides  you  deep, 

Haply,  the  waters  stream, 
Haply,  the  fountams  bubble  up. 

Death  streams  out  from  the  wave  unheard ! 
Death  rushes  from  the  secret  fount  I 

Though  lightly,  as  this  leaf^ 

Thou  glidest  thither— ah  1 
Youth,  thou  mayst  sink  and  perish  ^-et!* 


•  Her  brother  thus  writes  to  Gleim — *  Klopstock's  Odes  arc  incomparable — nothing 
surprises  me  so  much,  as  that  a  man  susceptible  of  love,  and  so  capable  of  describbg 
those  delicious  transports  which  produce  in  hb  soul  a  sort  of  permtneat  delirioA^  bath 
hitherto  failed  to  excite  any  correspondent  emotions.* 
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intense,  though  her  esteem  was  great.  Yet  she  thought  propet 
to  feign,  or,  perhaps,  felt  a  little  displeasure  at  an  incident  which 
occurred  while  our  poet  was  on  his  journey  to  Bodmer,  in  ac- 
ceptance of  his  invitation  to  reside  with  him  at  Zurich.  Schmidt 
himself  also  made  it  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  subsequent 
estrangement  of  the  family. 

We  confess  we  are  anxious  that  Klopstock  should,  in  this  story 
of  his  first  love,  stand  fair  iu  general  estimation.  He  was  young; 
and  his  heart  was  peculiarly  susceptible.  Fanny  was  the  sister 
of  his  relation  and  friend,  who  occupied  the  same  sitting-room 
with  him  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who  interested  himself 
in  his  literary  success,  and  whose  sprightly  and  playful  irony 
must  have  been  grateAil  to  Klopstock,  as  a  contrast  to  his  own 
fine  phrenzy«  But  Schmidt  was  a  worldling,  and  incapable  of 
rightly  appreciating  the  high  enthusiasm  of  the  poet's  spirit. 
His  section  for  tanny,  we  suspect,  w^  too  romantic  for  her 
family — too  out  of  the  world; — they  were  afraid  of  it.  Moreover, 
it  was  like  Romeo's  love  for  his  fair  Rosaline — 

'  That  heavy  lightness,  serious  vanity. 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms, 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ; 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is.' 

It  had  the  effect  of  plunging  the  poet  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
which,  however  interesting  it  may  be  in  poetical  description,  is 
apt  to  be  despised  by  even  the  more  cultivated  of  the  sex,  who, 
if  taught  to  know  too  much  of  their  power,  are  inclined  to  use  it 
tyrannically. 

*  Tut,  man ;  one  fire  bums  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish ; 

Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 

And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die/ 

The  time  had  arrived  in  which  he  was,  perhaps,  interested  in 
supposing  that  Fanny  remained  as  cold,  as  insensible,  and  as 
indifferent,  as  she  had  always  appeared  to  be.  It  was,  however, 
not  without  a  pang  that  he  could  do  this.  Fanny,  in  1755,  gave 
her  hand  to  a  merchant  at  £i8enach,  of  whom  her  brother  said, 
*  that  he  had  not  only  sense  and  good  humour,  but  a  handsome 
person,  and  was  consequently  in  possession  of  every  requisite  to 
make  a  reasonable  discreet  woman  happy.'  Such  a  one  was 
more  suited  to  her  taste  than  a  Klopstock ;  and  Providence  had 
ordained  for  the  poet  an  amiable  woman,  capable  of  sympathising 
with  his  tenderest  feelings  in  their  sublimest  moods.    For  the 

year 
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year  1751,  in  which  his  mind  was  agitated  with  these  oonten- 
tionsy  we  have  no  ode.  But  this  conflict  of  feeling  was  not  with- 
out a  beneficial  effect  on  his  poetical  character.  It  awakened 
the  inherent  sensibilities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  might 
have  remained  dormant,  and  unknown  even  to  himself,  had  not 
the  finger  of  love's  lightning  ^  touched  it  to  fine  issues.'  Such 
are  the  agitations  of  mind — ^the  agonies  of  heart,  by  which  ge- 
nuine poets  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  human  emotioDt 
But  these  sorrows,  though  intense,  are  such  as 

' ...  oft  excel 
Alljoysin  joy.' 

Hiey  cleanse  and  purify  the  spirit,  and  make  it  conscious  of  its 
own  power  and  greatness.  The  poetiy  of  Klopstock  is  the  very 
offspring  of  his  own  personal  experience.  His  Odes  are  the 
diary  of  the  growth  of  his  mind  and  heart.  In  comparing  his 
correspondence  and  his  lyrical  productions  together,  we  fre- 
quently discover  the  same  thoughts  and  images — these  produce 
tions  were  the  exact  transcript  of  his  actual  impressions,  recom* 
posQd  into  artful  <;ombination.  The  following  Ode  is  of  this  de- 
scription:— 

'THE  LAKE  OF  ZURICH,  1750. 
Fair,  Mother  Nature,  is  the  cunning  pomp 
Bestrewn  o'er  earth  by  thee ; — more  fair  the  face 

That,  radiant  with  the  thought 

Of  thy  creation,  smiles  I 
Come,  from  the  glittering  lake's  grape-clustered  banks. 
Or  hast  thou  soared  again  to  heaven,  oh  come ! 

In  the  roseate  ray  that  tints  ^ 

The  evening  zephyr  8  wing. 
And  teach  my  song  to  be  like  youth  serene. 
Sweet  Joy  !  as  thou — like  the  exulting  life 

That  leaps  in  youth,  and  yet 

Like  feeling  Fanny  soft. 
Already  far  behind  us  tFto  lay. 
At  whose  foot  Zurich  in  the  peaceful  vale 

Hears  freemen — many  hills 

Vine- covered  had  fled  by. 
Now  the  far  Alp  its  silver  brow  unveiled, 
And  the  youth*8  heart-pulse  beat  more  tenderly. 

And  his  companion  fair 

More  eloquently  wooed. 
Then  Hirzel's  Daphne,  worthy  she  the  song. 
Sang  "  HaUei's  Doris*'— Hirzel  loved  by  KJeist,*  And 

•  The  original  is — 

*  "  Halter's  Doris/'  die  sing,  selber  des  Liedes  werth, 
Hintl's  D^ihiie,  den  Kleist  iiiBig  wie  Gleimen  lieU.' 

Mr. 
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Xnd  Glam — and  we  youths  sang. 
And  felt,  like  Hagedorn. 

Seon  the  plain  brought  us  to  the  shadowy  arms 
Of  the  cool  forest,  that  o'ercrowns  the  isle — 

There,  there,  Joy!  earnest  thou 

Down  on  us  plenteously. 
Thee,  goddess !  we  felt  thee, — Joy's  very  self 
Wert  thou !  twin  sister  of  Humanity, 

Mate  of  thine  innocence. 

Shed  all  abroad  on  us ! 

Sweet,  frolic  Spring!  thy  spirit  breathes  above 

The  meads  where  thou  art  born,  and  melts  the  hearts 

Of  youths  and  tender  maids 

With  influences  soft. 
Thou  makest  Feeling  victor ;  heaves  through  thee 
Each  blooming  breast  more  fair,  more  tremblingly  -, 

With  disenchanted  mouth. 

Love  louder  speaks  through  thee ! 

Lovely  the  Wine  that  woos  the  feelings  well 
To  softer  bliss,  to  interchange  of  thought. 

In  the  Socratic  cup. 

Wreathed  with  the  dewy  rose  j 
That  penetrates  the  heart,  and  wakes  resolves 
The  drunkard  knows  not,  while  exciting  thought. 

And  teaches  scorn  of  all. 

Unworthy  of  the  wise !  Fame's 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  io  his  excellent  work,  the  '  Hiftloric  Survey  of  German 
Poetry,'  has  published  a  critique  on  this  Ode.  Has  be  not,  however,  mistranslated  the 
above  passage,  by  the  following  lines  ? 

'  And  Haller's  Doris  sang,  the  pride  of  song, 
And  Hiizel's  Daphne,  dear  to  Kleist  and  Qleim.' 

He  supposes  that  Haller  and  Hirzel,  with  the  Daphne  and  Doris  whom  they  had 
celebrated,  were  of  the  party,  which  he  state)  to  have  been ."  selecL"  Hirzel  and 
Daphne,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  only  were  present,  and  she  sang  '  Haller's 
Doris' — ^the  wife  of  that  Hirzel  who  was  equally  beloved  by  Kleist  and  Gleim.  We 
notice  this  mistranslation,  because  it  has  led  to  a  whimsical  error  in  the  critic's 
account  of  the  poet  Haller,  in  which  he  raises  a  probability  on  kis  own  misti^n- 
slation.  '  In  the  strauner  of  1731,  probacy,  Haller  made  a  tour  through  ISuridi 
with  bis  bride ;  and  was  of  the  water  party,  whose  visit  to  an  island  in  the  lake 
Klopstock  recollected  still  in  1750  so  vividly,  and  immortalised  in  the  finest  of  his  Odes.* 
The  whole  particulars— scenery  %pd  visit,  are  given  in  a  Idtter  of  Klopstotic  to  Schmidt, 
as  having  occurred  in  1750,  and  it  contains  no  Tivid^ee«Htctiens  of  what  happened  in 
1731.  Besides,  is  it  probable  that  Klopatock  was  at  Zurkh  in  1731,  or  ever  at  Zurich 
at  all  before  his  visit  to  BodmerP^Ue  wtUes  in  a  letter  to  Bodmer,  dated  Nov.  28,  1749, 
<  I  am  already  well  acquain^itftl^  tn  idtiti  with  a  certain  country,  which  I  call  Zurichia. 
Perhaps,  I  n^iy  have/#r»«e^  %'misiaken  notion  of  it:  but,  in  the  mean  while,  I  please 
myself  with  imagiHing\  country  miore  beautiful  than  any  other  in  the  worid.  Accord- 
ing to  my  ideas,  there  belong  to  a  fine  country  mountains,  vallies,  lakes,  and,  what  la 
far  preferable,^hiB  abode  of  friends.  How  distant,  and  in  what  situations,  dwell  Breitinger, 
Hirzel,  Waser,  ftchamer?*  This,  we  think,  is  decisive  of  the  question*  In  1731  Klop- 
ttock^WBt.oaly  eeven  years  of  age. 
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Fame's  silver  voice  'with  strong  attraction  charms 
The  thrilling  heart, — and  immortality 

Is  a  great  thought,  and  worth 

The  sweat  of  noble  souls. 
To  be  to  the  fourth  generation  of 
Our  children,  with  the  tone  of  ecstacy. 

Oft  mentioned  by  the  name. 

Oft  from  the  grave  invoked"; 
Their  gentle  hearts  to  form,  and  thee,  oh,  Love  ! 
And  thee,  oh,  holy  Virtue !  there  diffuse  j 

By  Heaven  !  it  is  worth 

The  sweat  of  noble  souls ! 
But  sweeter,  lovelier,  more  attractive  still, 
O,  Fame !  on  a  friend's  arm  to  prove  a  friend ! 

And  thus  enjoy  the  life. 

That  might  eternal  be  ! 

In  tender  thought,  within  the  airy  shades 
Of  tfie  dim  forest,  mutely,  with  sunk  gaze. 

Fixed  on  the  silver  wave, 

I  mused  the  pious  wish :  j 

"  Were  you  with  us,  who  love  me,  though  afar. 
Whom,  on  the  bosom  of  our  father-land  ' 

Lone-cast,  my  seeking  soul. 

In  happy  hour,  once  found  ; 
Oh !  we  would  build  us  huts  of  friendship  here,  j 

And  here  for  ever  dwell !"    The  shady  wood  i 

To  Tempe  changed  5  the  vale 

Into  Elysium !'  \ 

Klopstock  himself  has  almost  precluded  criticism  on  this  fine 
Ode.  He  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  excursion  which  it 
celebrates  in  a  letter  to  Schmidt.    The  letter  begins  in  this  ' 

manner : — 

*  I  know  not,  indeed,  when  I  have  enjoyed  such  a  succession  of 
lively,  natural  pleasures,  as  this  delicious  day  afforded.* 

Shortly  after  he  thus  proceeds : — 

*  Hirzel's  wife,  a  young  woman,  with  speaking  blue  eyes,  who 
sings  Haller^s  **  Doris"  with  incomparable  pathos,  was  the  queen  of 

the  party  j  and  I  of  course,  as  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  was  ex-  | 

pected  to  be  her  loyal  knight     Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  my  ; 

fidelity,  there  was  in  our  party  a  Miss  Schfnz,  (the  sister  of  a  very  ' 

agreeable  young  man,  who  was  also  present)  a  black-eyed  girl,  who 
was  the  youngest  and  the  prettiest  of  the  group :  at  the  first  glance  j 

my  heart  beat  with  emotion,  for  I  saw  in  her  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  girl  who,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  had  pledged  herself  to  be 
mine.* 

In  the  above  Ode,  the  poet  proceeds,  in  rapid  transition,  to 

retriure 
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x«tnu!e  tbe  scenerjr^  circmnfltances,  and  feelings^  of  that  day's 
pleasure  on  the  liJce.  Mount  Uto^  and  the  vine-covered  hills, 
Aad  fled  hj$  and  some  Alpine  summit  ever  and  anon  unveiled 
its  sQver  brow,  while  the  boat  progressed  on  its  quiet  way.  The 
poet  recalls  his  interesting  conversation  with  the  little  girl  of 
seventeen*,  who  suggest^  to  his  sensitive  mind  reminiscences 
of  his  bovidi  love,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  had  received  from 
the  incident  of  the  queen  of  the  party  having  sung  the  poem 
composed  by  Haller  in  praise  of  Mariana  Wyss  von  Mathod, 
under  the  poetical  name  of '  Doris.'  The  party  was  numerous, 
sixteen  in  number,  composed  of  strangers ;  but  the  £pisode  of 
the  Wife  of  Hirzel  singing  thej^nf  of  ^  Doris'  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  poet — it  was  Hirzel's  Daphne  who  sang  HaUer's 
^  Doris/  the  Daphne  of  that  Hirzel  who  was  dear  to  his  absent 
friends,  Kleist  and  Gleim.  He  felt  inspired,  and  with  the  young^ 
men  of  the  party  joined  in  song.  By  a  natural  transition  he  was 
awakened  to  the  picturesque  l^autv  around  him,  and  interpret- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  others  by  nis  own,  and,  perhaps,  con- 
cluding from  their  conversation,  he  exclaims,  ^  that  they  sang 
and  felt  like  Haffedom — sang  likCs  the  poet  of  that  name,  and 
felt  like  his  brother,  the  critic  on  paint|ng  and  landsca|^e  V 

The  spirit  of  the  poet  now  kindled  by  appropriate  stimulants, 
thoughts  of  Haller,  and  Kleist,  and  Gieun,  and  Hagedom, 
occur  to  his  imagination ;  and  he  expresses  his  preference  for 
the  joys  of  friendship  before  the  spring  with  its  feelings  of  love ; 
— ^yea,  before  *  wine  quaffed  in  the  society  of  genius ;'  and  even 
the  love  of  &me,  ^  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  V  No 
sooner  is  he  landed  on  the  island,  and  stationed  in  the  forest, 
tiian  he  wishes  for  the  presence  of  his  finends,  to  participate  in 
his  enjoyment ;  and,  abstracted  in  thought  from  the  rest  of  the 
eomimny,  he  indulges  silently  in  the  pleasing  vision,  that  he  and 
his  friends  might  Uve  together  in  so  sweet  a  spot  for  ever  1  So 
felt  Klopstock  for  his  friends.  Among  strangers,  his  thoughts 
wanderra  to  them ;  even  in  the  happiest  moments  of  existence^ 
his  heart  yearned  for  their  presence. 

So  felt  Klopstock  for  his  friends  1  In  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Ex-* 
cursion  to  Zurich,'  he  performs  a  promise  which  he  had  made, 
to  describe  the  scene  ^m  whence  he  beheld  in  beatific  vision 
the  phantoms  of  his  dear  distant  friends.  Schmidt  he  per- 
ceived from  a  wooded  cliff,  standing  by  a  young  fir,  on  wtuch 
he  had  inscribed  his  name,  not  without  the  hope  of  attaining  to 

^  This  is  tbe  spiritnil  gaUaotry  to  which  Schmidt  Alluded— *  What  wiU  too  mj,*  b« 
aikfl  Qleiiii,  *  to  the  thy  little  Schinx,  and  of  her  interestinp,  timid  attitude,  when  ad- 
dietaed  hv  Klopstock  with  his  half^piritoal,  haU-frieodly  gallantly.  I  hav«  %  litelj 
iaMge  of  her  ia  my  miod's  eye/ 

riOs.  HI.  NO.  VI.  2  b  coeval 
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coeval  longevity ; — ^he  beheld  his  sister  gliding  on  ^  eninflOft' 
cloud,  refulgent  with  the  setting  sun,  through  a  youog  (dantatkm 
of  beech  trees,  till  lost,  at  length,  in  the  misty  shadows  of  the 
daricer  wood.  Cramer,  and  bis  consort,  next  appeared,  rapt  in 
ecstacy,  whilst  listening  to  some  heavenly  voice  which  iasiied 
from  a  ridge  of  orient  clouds,  and  whose  strain  was  such  as 
might  have  been  breathed  by  some  departed  spirit,  ere  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  immortal  beings.  Gleim  he  observtd 
standing  on  the  margin  of  a  clear  brook,  and  complaining,  with 
an  air  of  lassitude  and  melancholy,  that  be  had  so  long  been 
separated  from  Kieist.  In  a  most  delicious  valley,  Gartner  and 
his  wife  were  reclining  on  the  fre^h  green  bank,  and  exchanging 
smiles  of  mutual  love  and  felicity;  these  were  soon  greeted  by 
Gellert-*-Gellert,  whose  looks  were  grave  and  frigid,  whilit  his 
soul  overflowed  with  the  tenderest  t^Fections.  Smiling  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff  sat  Rabener,  but  could  find  no  subject  for  ridicule 
in  the  simple  peasants  labouring  in  the  valley:  then  Ebert, 
bounding  from  a  hill,  laid  down  his  <  Pope,'  and  talked  to  him- 
self of  his  absent  friends.  In  the  shadiest  spot,  Kieist, — ^the  in- 
comparable Kieist, — with  a  mien  that  bespoke  the  philanthro^ 
pist,  having  listened  intensely  to  the  music  of  the  nightingale, 
raised  bis  eyes,  and  gazing  on  a  beauteous  vision  in  tlie  distant 
horizon,  invoked  the  name  of  ^  Doris*'  Hagedom,  and  Gesike, 
no  less  worthy  than  Hagedom,  were  seen  together;  and  sup- 
ported between  them,  he  discerned  the  image  of  true  happiness, 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  half  ^virtuous,  half-witted  oiowd, 
who  had  presumed  to  claim  acquaintance  with  the  goddess. 
Olde  was  also  with  them,  and  with  one  indignant  glance  re- 
buked the  boldest  of  those  intruders  who  ventured  to  pursue 
their  steps. 

What  fine  materials  these  for  an  Ode  I  But  Klopstock  had 
already  written  a  long  lyric  on  his  friends,  to  whidi  he  after- 
wards gave  the  name  of «  Wingolf/ 

*  Wingolf,'  or  « the  Temple  of  Friendship,'  is  embelHshed  with 
allusions  to  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  It  oonsisU  of  eight 
songs.  We  had  translated  the  whole,  but,  for  want  of  apace, 
can  only  give  the  introductory  song. 

*  WINGOLF.     - 
FIBST   BONG. 

Proud  and  impetuous  with  the  fire  of  youth,. 
As  Gna  pledged  on  the  wing,— as  fed  from  out 

Iduna*8  golden  vase  divinely^ — 

Sing  I  my  friends  in  bolder  numbers. 
O  grove-song!  wilt  thou  into  stropheg  grow? J 
Wilt  thou,  like  Ossian's  raptui*  lawlessly. 
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Like  Uller's  dance  oa  Ocfai^'t  cryitala 

Soar  freely  from  the  poet's  spirit  ? 
The  flood^'of  Hebrus  rolled^  with  eagle  speed, 
The  Celfji  lyre  down  their  stream,  which  had  c<mtri^]^ 

The  woodff>  and  taught  the  rocky  suipmits 

Forth  from  amidst  the  clouds  tp  wander. 
So  flowed  the  Hebrus.     Shadow-softener ! 
Thy  flying  head,  with  dead  and  bloody  brow. 

Borne  with  that  lyre  of  thine  succeeded^ 

High  in  the  noise  of  falling  billows. 
So  the  wood-stream  towards  the  ocean  flows  I 
80  fl6ws  my  song  too,  strong  and  fuU  of  thovgbt^ 

That  I  deride  the  pstudo  critic 

Who  hears,  and  from  the  gloss  drops  eoldly. 
Him  blASSy  oh  song,  to  festal  meeting  Uess, 
With  friendly  salutations  welcome  himx 

Whp  over  Wiogolf*8  stately  thresholds 

Serene,  wreathed  in  the  grove,  now  enters* 
Thy  bard  waits.    Minion  of  soft  Hlyn,  oh,  where 
Bemain'st  thou  ^  Com'st  thou  from  the  inspiring  mountj 

Achaian-Hsemus  ?  or  arrivest 

Thou  from  the  seven  hills  immortal } 
Where  the  descendant  of  the  Scipios, 
Flacci  and  Tullii,  meditating  them. 

More  soundin^^  spake  and  sang^— ^here  Maro 

Is  than  the  capitol  more  deathless— 
fl«ctirely  proud,  the  eternity  it  saw 
Of  the  high  marbles :  thou  shalt  be  a  wreek# 

Be  (falsi,  be  play-fellow  of  tempest. 

Thou  eapilol-rthou  God  of  thunders  I 
Or  tarriest  thou  hereover  from  the  isle 
Of  Albion,    liove  her,  Ebert,  only  her ! 

They  are  of  German  stem — descendants 

Of  those  who  boldly  rode  the  billows. 
Let  me  salute  thee.    Wished  for  aye  thou  com'st^ 
Where'er  thou  com'st  from,  minion  of  soft  Hlyn, 

IVom  Tiber  loved,  thrice  loved  firom  Hemus, 

Loved  if  from  Britain's  haughty  island ; 
But  more  beloved,  when  full  of  father-land> 
Thou  comest  from  those  groves  where  the  banfs  6Mr 

With  Braga  sing,  and  where  the  Telyn 

Sounds  to  the  flight  of  native  numbers. 
Theoee  now  thou  comest,  from  the  Mimer  hast 
Already  drawn  the  spriteful  silver  flood*^ 

The  intoxication  of  the  fountain 

Shines,  Ebert,  from  thine  eyes  enraptured— ^ 
"Whither  conjurest  thou  thy  followers, 
poet?— what  drank?  what  see  I?  Build'st  agaiQ 
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IMkiia}  or,  iM  on  tbe  Dirce, 

Ampbion  walls,  Walballa's  temple  ?*' 
Tbe  i^bole  of  tbe  spriog^plain  my  genius  strewed^ 
WHcb  thus  mvokes  my  friends^  tbat  we  may  now> 

Here  in  tbe  Wingolf 's  bright  halls»  under 

Tbe  wings  of  joy,  embrace  each  other !' 

Of  the  persons  celebrated  in  these  songs,  many  are  only  re- 
memberea  by  their  names  thus  preserved.  That  they  were  Klop- 
stock's  friends^  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  him,  is,  perhaps, 
their  greatest  merit.  But  that  a  Klopstock,  in  that  period  of  uia 
native  literature,  when  it  was  but  just  emerging  from  barbarism, 
could  find  so  many  minds  capable  of  sympathy  with  his  own,  of 
i^preciating  his  genius,  and  having  sufficient  genius  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  him,  is  among  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  Ms 
Ufe  and  time.  There  have  been,  however,  in  all  countries,  eras 
in  which  genius  appears  to  have  awakened  out  of  a  long  trance ;  ' 
and,  as  if  to  redeem  the  time  which  it  had  slept  away,  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  many  souls  at  once,  and  speak  by  a  manifold  in-^ 
strumentality.  Then,  having  thus  laid  the  ground  of  a  national 
literature,  it  remains  content,  for  its  continuance,  to  speak  out 
once  an  age  by  some  voice  of  power.  Thus  it  was  with  Shak- 
speare,  who,  in  his  time,  was  but  the  loftiest  and  comeliest  of 
many  ^ant  intellects — the  mightiest  of  many  mighty.  With 
the  ^  Messias'  the  modem  literature  of  Germany  commenced. 
The  circumstances  out  of  which  it  grew  were  not  of  that  spirit- 
stirring  and  primitive  quality  as  those  which  moulded  the  great 
men  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  No  great  political  or  moral  change 
preceded  immediately  this  new  birth  of  the  Teutonic  muse.  Its 
poetry  was  the  quiet  produce  of  literary  imitation — its  origin 
was  of  English  growth.  Young's  ^  Night  Thoughts/  Harvey's 
*  Meditations,'  Mrs.  Rowe's  *  Friendship  in  Death,'  were  the 
source  of  much  of  Klopstock's  inspiration,  strengthened  and 
fortified,  hbwever,  by  the  study  of  Milton,  to  whose  great  woik, 
from  the  similarity  of  subject,  he  was  induced  frequently  to 
recur.  The  other  three,  however,  we  suspect,  were  greater  fa- 
vourites in  Germany  than  the  poet  of  ^  Paradise  /  and  lUopstock 
himself  was  of  opinion,  that  Glover's  blank  verse  was  superior 
to  Milton's  1 

At  any  rate,  the  next  period  of  German  literature  was  a  sort 
of  '  Olla  Podrida,'  (as  a  great  English  poet,  philosopher,  and 
critic,  so  characteristically  observes,)  ^  composed  of  Harveyisms 
in  style,  and,  for  subject-matter,  of  the  strained  thoughts,  figura- 
tive metaphysics,  and  solemn  « Epigrams'  of  Young, — ^the  loaded 
sensibility,  the  minute  detail,  the  morbid  consciousness  of  every 
tfcought  wd  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and  reflux  of  the  mind ;  in 
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Bbort,  the  sel^-involution  and  dream-like  continiuty  of  Richard- 
8OD9— highly  Beasoned  with  the  horrors,  and  the  mysteries,  the 
m£BaDism,  the  ruined  castles,  dungeons,  trap-doors,  skeletons, 
flesh-and-blood  ghosts,  and  perpetual  moonshine,  of  Mrs.  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Horace  Walpole.' 

But  the  school  of  Klopstock  was  of  a  purer  character,  though 
not  free  from  that  feminine  sentimentality  which,  however 
amiable,  ^  sicklies  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought'  the 
nobler  enterprises,  and  manlier  energies,  of  genius.  Klop- 
stock also  was  an  admurer  of  Ossian.  There  is  that  in  Ossian 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  that  cast  of  mind :  his  sketchy  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  hints  of  landscape,  rhapsodies  to  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars ;  his  shadowy,  indefinite  mythology,  his  misty 
ghosts ;  above  all,  the  goodness  of  his  heroes,  are  precisely  the 
materiel  on  which  the  amiable,  though  enervate,  sentimentalist 
would  most  delight  to  brood.  The  following  indicates  study 
both  of  Harvey  and  M'Pherson,  and,  perhaps,  of  Glover  5  hav- 
ing, indeed,  most  of  their  defects,  though  reaching  to  beauties 
to  which  only  Klopstock  could  have  attained. 

*  THE  SOLEMNIZATION  OF  SPRING. 

Not  into  th*  ocean  of  the  universe 

Seek  I  to  plunge  me,  nor  to  hover  where 

The  first^create,  the  choral  sons  of  lights 

Deeply  adore^  and  sink  in  ecstacy. 

Only  around  the  drop  upon  the  bucket ) 

Around  the  earth,  I  hover  and  adore. 

Praise  to  the  Lord !    The  drop  upon  the  bucket 

Flowed  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  too ! 

When  from  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent 

The  greater  earths  outwelled. 

The  streams  of  light  forth  rushed. 

And  filled  the  planets  seven ; 

Then  flowedst  thou,  oh  drop« 

From  the  Almighty's  hand. 

When  rushed  a  stream  of  light. 

And  sprang  our  sun  to  birth ; 

A  cataract  of  luminous  waves 

Poured,  as  adown  a  rock. 

The  tempest  from  a  cloud. 

And  girt  Orion's  orb ; 

Then  flowedst  thou,  oh  drop. 

From  the  Almighty's  hand ! 

What  are  the  thousands  thousand  fold/ 

And  what  the  n^ads  all. 

Who  do  the  drop  inhabit  now. 

Who  have  the  drop  inhabited  ? 

And  what  am  I? 
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Qlorf  to  tht  Creator!  More  than  all, 

Tbe  earth's  that  from  bb  hand  outwelled. 

More  than  the  planets  geven» 

Of  lucid  rays  con^osed. 

But  thou,  thou  worm  of  spring. 

That  greenly  golden,  twinkles  me  btforej 

Thou  livest ;  and,  haply,  yet, 

Ah,  not  immortal  art ! 

Forth  went  I  to  adore ; 

And  weep  I  now  ?  Forgive— forgive— 

This  tear  unto  the  finite  one. 

Oh,  thou  who  Shalt  endure  ! 

Thou  wilt  all  doubts  to  me  unveil. 

Oh,  thou,  who  through  the  vaUey  dark 

Of  Death  wilt  guide  me  !  Then  may  I 

Learn  if  the  golden  worm 

Had  an  immortal  soul ! 

Art  thou  but  fashioned  dust, 

Tbou  son  of  May  ?  So  then  become 

Scattering  dust  again — 

Or  what  th*  Eternal  wills !  , 

Shed  thou  anew,  my  eye. 

The  tears  of  joy !  , 

Anew,  my  harp. 
Praise  thou  the  Lord  f 
lis  wreathed  again,  with  palms 
Mv  harp  is  wreathed.     I  sing  the  Lord  I 
Here  stand  I.     Round  about  me — ^lo. 
All  is  omnipotence — is  miracle  I 
With  awe  profound,  I  look  on  the  creation. 
For  thou. 
Thou  nameless  One, 
Createdst  it ! 
Airs !  that  about  me  blow  and  breathe 
Soft  coolness  on  my  glowing  brow. 
The  Lord,  the  Infinite, 
Sent  you,  ye  wond'rous  airs ! 
But  now  they  hush — they  scarcely  breathe- 
More  sultry  glows  the  morning  sun — 
Clouds  stream  on  high — and  visibly 
He  comes — th'  Eternal  comes ! 
Now  swoop  the  winds,  they  rush,  they  whirl — 
How  bows  the  wood,  how  swells  the  stream ! 
Visible  as  thou  canst  to  mortals  be. 
Oh,  visibly  thou  comest — Infinite !  . 
The  forest  bends,— the  stream  recedes  j  yet  I 
FbM  not  upon  my  countenance. 
Before  the  coming  Deity ! 
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Lord— Loril«-God,  merciful  and  ftdl  of  grace, 
On  me  hare  mercy  too ! 

Lord  !  art  thou  wroth^ 

That  night  thy  garment  is  ? 

This  night  is  blessing  to  the  earth* 

Father !  thou  art  not  wroth ! 

It  eometh — to  refresh 

The  life-sustaining  corn, 

The  heart-rejoicing  grape  5 

Father !  thou  art  not  wroth  I 

All  before  thee  it  still>-^Thou  coming  God  f 

All  round  about  is  still  j 

Also  the  worm  with  gold  bedeckt, 

Up-looketh !— it  may  be 

Not  soul-less, — baply,  it 

Immortal  is ! 

Oh  I  for  the  power  to  praise  thee  as  I  would  I 

Erer  more  glorious  thou  thyself  revealestj 

Ever  more  dark  the  night  about  thee  grows, 

More  full  of  blessing  too  ! 

See  ye  the  token  of  the  present  God  ? — 

The  quivering  beam ! 

Hear  ye  Jehovah's  thunder  ? — hear  ye  it  ? 

Hear  ye  the  shattering  thunder  of  the  Lord  ? 

Lord — Lord — God ! 

The  Merciful,  the  full  of  Grace ! 

Adored  and  lauded  be 

Thy  glorious  name ! 

And  the  storm-winds  ?   Thy  thunders  they  do  bear ! 

How  rush  they !  how  they  stream. 

With  loud  waves  through  the  wood ! 

And  now  they  hush — 

Slow  wanders  the  swart  cloud. 

See  ye  the  new  sign  of  the  present  God  ? 
The  flashing  beam ! 
Hear  ye  Jehovah's  thunder  high  in  heaven  ? 
He  calls — Jehovah  calls ! 
The  smitten  forest  smokes ! 
But  not  our  hut ! 
Our  Father  b^e 
His  dread  destroyer  overpass. 
And  spare  our  humble  hut ! 
Already  rushes ! — ah !  already  rushes 
The  heaven  and  earth  with  the  all-gracious  rain — 
No^  is — (how  thirsted  it !) — the  earth  requickenecf^ 
And  heaven  of  its  full  blessing  is  unburthened — 
Lo.  now  in  storms  Jehovah  comes  no  more- 
Id 
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In  mtirmun  toft  and  ttill, 

Jehovah  comes ! 

And  arches  under  him  the  bow  of  peace !' 

One  lesson  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  a  poet  may  be 
karnedy  both  from  the  above  Ode,  and  the  one  on  ^Zurich 
Lidce/  Both  are  descriptive.  But  it  is  vrorthy  of  remark^  that 
they  deal  not  exclusively  in  pictures  of  inanimate  nature,  that 
the^  dwell  rather  upon  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  piety, 
which  such  scenes  are  calculated  to  excite,  whidi  are  rather 
esteemed  as  symbols  of  the  affections,  and  occasions  of  devotion, 
than  for  any  intrinsic  value  in  themselves.  This,  though  in  a 
lower  degree,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  principle  which  gives 
so  much  life  and  energy  to  the  descriptions  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  to  the  poetry  of  Vvordswortb. 

But  there  is  another,  and  equally  important  lesson,  which 
poets  may,  in  general,  learn  from  Klopstock;  one  that  imports 
their  own  personal  well-being.  Klopstock  looked  on  the  art 
which  he  had  adopted  as  one  of  sacred  origin,  and  appears,  with 
a  truly  Miltonic  spirit,  to  have  cultivated  his  faculties  as  a  reli- 
gious duty.  Poetry  he  made  the  business  of  his  life,  and  was 
not  ashamed  of  it ;  indeed  he  was  aiudous,  at  the  outset  ot  his 
career,  to  make  it,  if  possible,  his  only  business ;  and  this  is  the 
true  secret  of  exceUence  in  a  poet  He  loved  his  art  for  itself — 
alone.  He  valued  it  not  for  any  extrinsic  reward,  (if  we  except 
the  sublime  recompense  of  love  and  friendship— which,  however, 
are  not  external  guerdons,  but  matters  of  the  heart  within,)  but 
for  the  personal  satisfaction  which  it  was  capable  of  nSovdmg  to 
his  own  mind  and  feelings — for  the  honour  which  it  could  pro- 
cure him  from  the  great  and  good ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  glory 
which  would  thereby  accrue  to  his  countiy. 

With  no  less  worthy  aims  than  these  should  the  poet,  who  is 
solicitous  of  genuine  ht^piness,  adopt  the  practice  ofthe  divinest 
of  all  arts.  To  give  breath  to  that  aspiration  after  those  purer,^ 
lovelier,  mightier,  and  sublimer  attributes  of  being,  of  which  the 
germs  are  infolded  in  the  energies  of  this  present  life — ^to  deve- 
lope  the  processes  of  nature,  and  the  antagonism  of  spirit,  and 
to  manifest  those  powers  of  growth  and  perfectibility,  which  are 
the  instincts  of  the  human  soul — is  a  task  of  no  vulgar  attain- 
'ment,  and  not  at  all  to  be  reached  by  one  who  wovdd  make  a 
trade  of  hb  inspiration,  and  set  his  feelings  up  to  sale.  In  suc- 
cess, from  these  sources  of  worldly  prosperity,  he  may  be  dis- 
appointed; but  the  genius  whidi  looks  to  the  more  certain 
sources  of  success — ^in  the  increasing  life  of  the  eternal  soul,  the 
awakened  and  ever  more  awakening  might  of  the  indeEeiti^ibJe 
imagination,  the  heightened  and  ever  more  majestic  stature  of 
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the  immortal  miad^^-Hshall  find  its  reward  in  its  own  progress 
Bion,  in  iu  union  with  nniversal  being— its  sympathy  with  un- 
earthly intelligence — and  its  anticipation  of  those  excelling  states 
of  power,  and  glory,  and  beauty,  and  blessedness,  whereof  the 
promise  is  the  food  of  fwth,  which  are  themselves  the  objects  of 
hope,  and  sh^l  only  be  realised  in  the  full  devjplopment  of  the 
energies  and  activities  of  imperishable  love. 

In  his  national  Odes,  Klopstock  employed  the  machinery  of 
the  Runic  fables,  interweaving  in  his  own  original  compositions 
the  marvellous  legends  of  Scan&inavia,  with  the  romantic  tradi- 
tions  of  his  forefathers.  Under  the  popular  nalne  oflHerman,  he 
thus  celebrated  the  renowned  Arminius. 

In  the  following  Ode  the  poet's  affection  for  his  country  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  so  generally  pleasing,  and  yet  so  person- 
ally illustrative  of  the  sentiments  and  character  of  the  poet,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it  here. 

'MY  FATHER-LAND,  1768. 

So  silent  long  the  youth. 

Whose  generous  ardour  felt 

The  fading  of  few  springs  ! 

Now  he  resolves  to  seek 

The  silver-haired,  the  deed-surrounded. 

And  in  the  interchange  of  talk^  . 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  though t,*— 

The  flame-word  from  his  heart  forth  stream. 

How  much  the  sire  he  loved ! 

Impetuous  he,  at  mid  of  night. 

Starts  up  with  glowing  soul ; 

The  wings  of  morning  wave,  and  he 

Hastes  tq  the  reverend  man — 

But  saith  it  not! 

So  silent  I.    For  Modesty, 

Me  stedftistly  restraining,  still  to  nie 

Signed  with  her  iron  arm. 

The  wings  they  waved,  the  lute  emitted  hght. 

And  of  itself  began  to  sound — 

But  my  hand  trembled  yet. 

I  hold  it  out  no  longer  !-^I 

Tlie  lute  must  take,  and  soar 

The  daring  flight  of  song ! 

Must  speak — I  can  no  more  conceal 

The  feelings  of  my  heart ! 

Spare  me !  thy  sacred  head 

Is  garlanded  about 

With  thousand  years'  renowii; 

With 
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Wi A  ttatclj  step  thou  walkatt, 

K%n  M  the  Ijnmortals  waUc» 

rtk'  sight  of  many  lands  1 

O  spare  me !  thee  I  love» 

Love  thee,  m j  Father-land  I 

Ah  I  it  Ms  from  me>  I  have  dared  it  ^ 

Adown  its  chords  my  hand  now  trembles— 

Spare !  spare !  bow  waves  thy  holy  gariandl 

Oh !  how  divindy  movest  thou. 

Thy  stately  bearing,  the  Immortals' ! 

I  see  a  tender  smile. 

That  swift  to  me  the  heart  nnborthens ; 

With  gratefkl  gladness,  to  the  echo 

I  sing,  this  smile  was  meant  for  me ! 

Early  to  thee  have  I  myself  devoted ) 

Soon  as  my  heart  first  with  ambition  throbbed^ 

I  chose,  among  the  lances  and  the  corslets. 

To  Bing  of  Henry,  thy  deliverer ! 

But  I  beheld  the  higher  path. 

And,  animate  by  more  than  mere  ambition. 

Preferred  it  greatly.    It  leads  up. 

Up  to  the  Father-land 

Of  all  the  human  race ! 

Still  on  that  path  walk  I,  and  when 

I  sink  thereon  beneath  the  mortals  burthen. 

Sidewards  I  turn  myself,  and  take 

The  Telyn  of  the  bard. 

And  sing  thyself  to  thee, 

O  Father-land! 

For  him  who  thinks,  and  him  who  acts,  thou  plantedst  f 

Thy  grove  shades  far  and  cool, 

Stands  and  derides  the  storms  of  time. 

Derides  the  bushes  round  ft ! 

He,  whom  the  dancing  happy  hour. 

And  the  keen  glance  conducts. 

He  breaks  into  thy  shade — 

No  fable  It, 

The  spell-rod,  that  attracted  by  the  treasure. 

Quivers  towards  the  brighter  gold. 

The  new-suggested  thought. 

Often  into  their  thinner  woods. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Rhone, 

The  country  of  the  Thames, 
Took  one  of  thy  young  treed;— 


Why  should  they  not  ?  For  ay, 
6ooa  oihw  Stems  trise  to  Ihee! 
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Bestdes  they  ay  belong  to  thee. 
•^For  thou  thy  w&triors  sentest  forth, 

Then  clanged  the  arms ! 

Then  swiftly  sounded  their  decision  I 

Franks  let  the  Gauls  be  named  i 

Britons  be  English  called ! 

Let  thou  the  arms  clang  louder  yet ! 

High  Rome  her  warlike  pride 

Sucked  from  the  savage  wolf; 

Longt  long  was  she  the  tyrant  of  the  world. 

Thou  hurledst  down,  bathed  in  her  blood. 

High  Rome,  my  Father-land ! 

Never  unto  the  stranger's  land. 

Another  country  was  so  just  as  thou. 

Oh !  be  not  all  too  just ! 

Nobly  enough  they  think  not,  to  perceive 

How  beautiful  thy  fault ! 

Of  manners  simple — wise,  art  thou. 

Of  spirit  earnest — more  intense ; 

Power  is  thy  word,  thy  sword  decision ; 

Yet  willingly  thou  changSst 

The  sword  into  the  sickle. 

And  droppest  not,  oh,  well  for  thee ! 

With  the  blood  of  other  worlds. 

Her  iron  arm  signs  to  me  I  I  am  silent, 

Till^  haply,  she  again  may  slumber. 

And  meditate  the  noble  awful  thought. 

Worthy  of  thee  to  be. 

My  Father-land !' 

The  Odea  of  Klopatock  are  so  little  known  in  this  country^ 
tiiat  we  hare  felt  ourselves  justified  in  giving  these  abundant 
Kpecimeni^  most  of  which,  we  believe,  have  never  before  been 
tnmdated.  ^  I  never  purposed  to  myself/  said  Klopstock,  ^to 
eompoee  odes,  and  yet  it  so  happens  that  I  have  written  several/ 
TUa  be  said  in  the  spring  and  morning  of  his  day;  their  num- 
ber increased  with  the  number  of  his  years.  Herein  lies  the 
true  secret  of  their  worth.  They  were  not  written  as  a  task,  aa 
a  trial  of  skill,  or  a  mean  of  raising  supplies,  but  they  are  the 
expression-^the  outpouring  of  the  poet  s  experience— of  his 
feelings— in  one  word,  of  his  ffenius.  His  great  epic  is  charge- 
able with  defect  of  plan;  his  dramas  are  wanting  in  many  essen- 
tial elements ;  but  it  was  not  without  reason  and  right,  that  he 
talued  himself  on  the  plan  of  his  Odes,  afid  accused,  id  this 
respect,  the  modem  lyrical  writers  of  gross  deficiencv.  So  much 
more  perfect  are  the  productions  of  nature,  than  toose  of  the 
finest  art)  ih9  UMar  ^  not  onty  want  Ufe's  nuriety,  but  life/ 

These 
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379  £Iopstock*B  lAf^  and  Odes. 

These  poems  are  living,  vigorous  things ;  nay,  of  a  fiery  and  in-* 
f  pired  energy,  that  alone  belongs  to  those  effusions,  which  are 
toe  spontaneous  offspring  of  such  occasional  impulses  as  the 
mind  feels  once,  and  once  only; — ^those  favourable  moments  of 
enraptured  conception,  which,  if  they  come  at  all,  come  un- 
bidden^ and  are  not  to  be  supplied  by  any  mechanical  expedient. 

Of  our  author's  Odes  on  the  French  Revolution  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  specimens,  being  reluctant,  by  the  introduction 
of  such  a  topic,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  impression  which  we 
desire  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader — to  say  nothing  of 
their  being  inferior  compositions — strained  and  artificial  *. 

The  Odes  of  Klopstock  are  written  in  the  ancient  measures 
without  rhyme.  He  had  a  horror  of  confining  his  free,  exuberant 
soul  within  arbitrary  limits.  Depth  of  thought,  brevity  of  ex- 
pression, conciseness  of  diction^  elevation  oi  idea,  strength  and 
energy,  and  a  love  of  startling  effect,  are  the  principal  charac- 
terbtics  of  these  magnificent  rhapsodies ;  and  they  needed  not 
to  make  concession  to  vulgar  taste,  to  which  they  appeal  not  at 
all  for  acceptance,  or  the  ^  tuneful  jingle  of  like  endings,'  to 
atone  for  the  deficiency  of  those  higher  qualities,  of  which 
rhyme  is  often  found  incapable. 

We,  however,  have  frequently  thought,  that,  notwithstanding 
such  considerations,  these  sublime  poems  might,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  better  represented  in  English  in  a  rhymed  translation. 
Abrupt  and  unomamented,  and  mainly  relying  on  their  enthu- 
siasm, affecting  a  nakedness  of  manner,  and  presenting  rather  a 
boldness  of  outline,  than  a  graceful  filling  up  and  connexion  of 
the  parts,  with  a  soft  and  harmonious  tone  of  colouring,  and  a 
pice  dbposition  of  light  and  shade ;«— rhyme,  perhaps,  woiUd  serve 
as  no  inappropriate  drapery  to  cover  the  abrupt  projections  of  the 
hugely-jointed  limbs,  and  abate  the  gigantic  proportions  of  their 
ffuper-human  stature.  They  are  mainly  composed  in  irregular 
strophes  of  four  lines  each.  The  translator  might  collect  several 
of  these  into  one,  and  by  the  addition  of  rhyme,  the  omission  <tf 
some  repetitions,  and  the  introduction  of  some  detail,  produce 
a  series  of  poems  generally  acceptable,  and  for  which  he  would 

*  For  these  let  the  remarks  of  aq  eminent  opinionist  suffice  t  '  At  the  begiBaing  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Klopstock  wrote  Odes  of  congratulation,  and  received  some  bo- 
Borary  presents  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden  crown,  I  believe) ;  and,  like  oar 
Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  Frenca 
Ubert^r  metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  preeents  with  a  Fdinodia, 
declaring  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings  j  and  since  then  has  been,  perhaps,  inor^ 
"*•"  •"po^h  AntigalUcan.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  crimes 
and  fdbes  of  the  Revolutionists,  he  suffers  himself  to  forget,  that  the  Revolution  itself  i« 
a  process  of  Divine  Providence;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  Gad,  sa 
Mtt  their  ini^uties  instruments  of  his  gfodness.'— CW^nd^#  Bi$0rtfki0  /iterate. 
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deserve  more  prake  than  can  pombly  ML  to  the  lot  of  a  mere 
translator. 

Hitherto^  indeed^  these  Odes  hare  been  thought  nntranslate- 
able.  We  mention  not  this  to  bespeak  prtuse  for  our  temerity, 
but  to  conciliate  the  reader's  forbearance  for  our,  at  best,  im- 
perfect success  in  a  task  so  difficult.  The  following^  which  is 
the  last  we  shall  quote,  is  translated  in  rhyme ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  eflfect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
such  a  mode.  It  is  not,  however,  rendered  upon  the  plan  whicn 
we  have  recommended,  for  we  wished  to  remain  as  tnie  as  pos- 
sible to  the  original  text. 

'  THE  OMNIPRESENT,  175^ 
When  thou  with  Death, — ^with  Death,  hadst  wrestled  sore, 
*  And  prayed  for  agony  the  more, 
When  on  the  earth  was  poured  the  flood 
Of  thy  mingled  sweat  and  blood ) 

In  that  deep  and  solemn  hour. 

Was  this  gpreat  truth  made  manifest  in  thee. 

That  truth  wUl  be, 

LfOng  as  the  veil  of  dust  obscures  the  soul  of  power. 

These  soothing  words,  yet  thrilling. 
To  the  sleeping  thou  didst  speak — 
Your  Spirit  aye  is  willing. 
But  the  flesh  indeed  is  weak  I 

This  mortal  lot,  this  earthy  weight. 
Enthrals  my  soul  else  free. 
When  she  herself  would  elevate^ 
Thou,  Infinite  !  to  thee ! 

Lo,  Father !  in  the  dust  I  sink  adoring. 
Hearken  my  prayer,  a  mortal's  plea. 
My  soul,  for  her  true  life  imploring. 
Would  fain  ascend  to  thee — to  thee ! 

Father,  present  every  where ! 

Thou  embracest  me  e*en  here — 

O  thought  of  joy !  Be  hushed,  my  heart — 

God  is,  where  thou  now  beating  art !  * 

What,  Omnipresent,  will  it  be 

To  contemplate  thee  visibly. 

When  strong  as  heaven  is  the  thought  of  thee  ? 

What  will  it  be  to  contemplate 

Thee, — in  thine  infinity } 

*  For  this  line  we  are  retpoasible.    The  original  simply  is^- 
'  AlJgegenwartig,  Vater, 
Schiie>zest  da  micb  ein  I 
Steh  hier,  Betrtchtung,  still,  und  forschd 
Diesem  Gedanktn  der  Wonne  ntch.' 

That 
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TlMt  batlt  no  Eye  bebeM»  tint  heard  no  J^Wtn 
That  in  no  Heart  hath  entered,  howsoe'er 
It  wrestled,  howsoever  it  might  thirst 
For  God,  for  God,  for  the  unending  First, 
Hath  entered  yet  into  no  hunaa  heart. 
Not  in  the  heart  of  him  by  sin  ensnared. 
Made  of  the  earth,  and  noortal  every  part. 
What  God  for  them  whp  love  him  hath  prepared. 

Pew  only,  few,  alas  I  are  they,  - 

Whose  Eye  in  the  creation 

Discemeth  the  Creator !— few,  whose  car 

Him  heareth  in  the  mighty  storm-blast's  sway. 

Thee,  in  the  rolling  thuftder,  or  the  lisping  undulatioq 

Of  the  gentle  brook,  perceiveth,  uncreate ! 

Few  Hearts  with  sacred  awe,  and  holy  fear, 

God  8  omnipresence  meditate  I 

In  the  Sanctuary,  let  me. 
Omnipresent,  constantly 
Thee  seek  and  find !  and  from  my  heart. 
Should  the  eternal  thought  depart. 
Let  me  intensely  praying  then, 
From  the  seraphic  choir  above. 
With  loud  tears  of  joy  and  love. 
Call  it  hither  down  agen ! 

So  I  may  prepare, 

And  consecrate  my  mind. 

To  behold  thee  where 

In  the  Holiest  thou  art  shrined. 

I  lift  mine  eye,  and  look. 
And  lo,  the  Lord  is  every-wbere ! 
Earth,  from  whose  bosom  dust  be  took. 
And  formed  the  first  of  men  while-ere, 
Whereon  I  live  the  life  I  breathe, 
»     Wherein  this  flesh  of  mine  shall  perish, 
Whereout  I  shall  arise  from  death — 
God  with  his  presence  deigns  thee  to  preservt  and  ehertsk 
With  holy  dread  I  tremble. 
And  pluck  the  flower,  a  symbol 
Of  God's  creating  power, 
God  is  where  is  the  flower ! 
With  holy  dread,  I  feel  the  breathing  air, 
I  bear  it  rushing !  Bad  it  breathe  and  rush 
The  Eternal !  The  Eternal 
Is  where  the  breeze  blows  vernal, 
Is  where  the  thunder-storm's  impetuous  gush 
Hurls  down  the  cedar  fair ! 

Oh, 
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Oh,  body !  joy  tbee  of  thy  dmtk, 
Where  thou  wilt  corrppt  t>eoeatb> 
There  will  he. 
The  Eternal,  be! 

Joy  of  thy  death,  oh  body  I  iuvthc  deepa^ 
In  the  heights  of  creation,  will  tby  wrack  blow  awty ; 
There,  also,  where  thou  wilt  anew  decay. 
There  where  its  dust  in  sightless  ruin  sweeps. 
There  will  he. 
The  Eternal,  be ! 
The  heights  shall  bow ! 
The  deeps  adore. 
While  the  Omnipresent,  now. 
Creates  immortals  of  the  dust  once  more. 
Your  palms  and  crowns,  ye  perfect  ones !  down  fling, 
Halleluja !  the  Creator !  sing- 
To  the  Destroyer  raise  the  strain, 
Halleluja !  and  let  heaven  again 
With  halleluja !  the  Creator !  ring. 
I  lift  mine  eye,  and  look. 
And  lo,  the  Lord  is  every  where ! 

Suns,  earths,  and  moons ;  worldi-^words  of  God's  grtatbMk*— 
The  eternal  presence  fills  each  rolling  sphere. 
Night  of  the  worlds !  as  in  the  dark  Word  we 
Him  who  is  eternal  see ; 
So  mystery-fiiU  Night,  in  thee. 
So  discern  we  and  adore 
Him  who  it  for  evermore. 

Here  stand  I,  Earth !  what  is  this  slumberous  frames 

To  those  bright  worlds  e'en  angelt  canooi  name } 

What  are  those  worlds  e'en  angels  cannot  number* 

To  my  soul  that  ne'er  shall  slumber  ? 

To  her — immortal  and  redeemed — art  thou 

Nearer  allied  than  to  the  worlds  on  high  j 

They  think  not  on  thy  presence  now. 

They  feel  not  thine  ubiquity. 

With  still  and  pious  earnestness, 

I  thank  thee,  when  I  think  on  this  f 

With  nameless  joy,  with  tearful  zeal« 

I  thank  thee.  Father,  when  I  feel  I 

Moments  of  mercy !  when  into  mine  essence 

Thou  shedst  this  feeling  of  thy  presence; 

As  the  dry  bones  for  resurrection  pine. 

Thus  thirsts  my  soul  for  moments  so  divine! 

*  Words  of  God's  great  book'  belong  to  the  tnmsUtor,    Tbty  IM;  hcmvmr,  m  hu* 


»MVwiththt<dakwordrflfthiMXti  _ 
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On  my  face  I  lie  before  thee— 
Might  I  more  humblv  yet  adore  thee  I 
Bowed  in  the  duBt^  e  en  where  thou  wiliest^ 
The  lowest  of  the  world  thou  fillest! 
My  Boul !  thou  thinkest,  feelest  yet. 
Thou  who  wilt  be — 
Thou  who  wilt  think  more  elerate. 
Will  feel  more  blessedly— 

Who  wilt  the  beatific  vision  see 

Of  manifested  Deity-— 

Through  whom,  my  soul?  Through  Him,  e'en  he 

Who  was,  who  is,  and  who  shall  be ! 

Thou  whom  words  may  utter  not. 
Thy  presence,  though  unseen  it  be. 
Enlightens  and  exalts  my  thought  5 
Conduct  it,  Uncreate,  to  thee ! 

The  presence  of  thy  Deity, 
Enflames  and  wings  for  happy  flight. 
My  feelings  with  sublime  ddight ; 
Conduct  them,  Uncreate,  to  thee ! 

Who  am  I,  oh  first  of  Being? 
And  who  art  thou,  oh  God  all-seeing? 
Establish  thou  this  life  of  mine. 
That  I  may  be  for  ever  thine. 

Without  him  who  has  taught  me  what  thon  art. 
And  died  for  me,  I  could  not  thine  have  grown ; 
Thought  of  thy  presence  then  had  awed  my  heart* 
With  horror  of  the  Omnipotent  unknown ! 

Earth  and  heaven  shall  pass  away. 

But  thy  promise  never  may ! 

Saviour  divine ! 

From  the  first  who  fell,  e*en  on 

To  the  last  redeemed  by  thee. 

Whom  the  trump  at  the  judgment-day 

Shall  change  anon, — 

Thou  hast  ever  been  with  thine. 

Thou  with  thine  wilt  ever  be  \ 

Thy  wounded  hands  I  touched  not  with  my  finger, 

Thy  wounded  side  my  hands  did  not  explore. 

Not  fiftithless,  to  believe  I  may  not  linger  $ 

Thou  art  my  Lord  and  God,  the  God  whom  I  adore  !* 

*  Klopstock,'  exclaimed  Gleim,  on  his  reading  his  coUeeted 
Odes^  *  thou  art  neither  Kndar^  nor  Homer,  but  Eloa!*  'fhe  old 
man  had  waited  with  impatience  for  the  collective  publicatbn  of 
the  Odes^  which  had  been  long  promised^  and  did  not  take  place 

till 
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till  I7d8.  His  only  wish  was^  in  his  eightieth  year,  that  he 
might  read  them  ere  he  died  in  peace,  for  every  line,  that  Klop- 
stock  had  written,  was  engraven  on  his  soul.  Three  years 
previously,  after  many  anxious  inquiries,  he  had  learned  that  the 
Odes  were  intended  for  publication,  but  that  Nikolovius  had 
refused  Klopstock  his  price.  '  What  is  that  price,'  he  inquired, 
'  let  me  know ;  and  if  it  exceed  not  the  measure  of  my  fortune, 
I  engage  to  advance  the  stipulated  sum,  and  shall  think  myself 
amply  repaid  by  seeing  the  Odes  on  this  side  the  grave.'  Niko- 
lovius, however,  had  offered  Klopstock  one  thousand  dollars, 
with  which  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

*The  Omnipresent'  is  the  only  Ode  wi-itten  in  1758 — the 
year  in  which  Meta  Klopstock  died.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  her  husband's  tribute  to  her  memory ;  for  he  wrote 
no  poem  expressly  on  that  event.  He  gives  his  reasons  in  his 
Introduction  to  her  posthumous  writings,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  find  room  for  the  extract. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  present  article  without  adding  a  brief 
notice  of  this  interesting  woman,  whom  Cramer  justly  calls 
^  Klopstock  in  feminine  beauty.'  They  became  acquainted  at 
the  time  when  the  indifference  of  her,  who  had  first  engaged  his 
affections  weighed  so  heavily  on  Klopstock's  too  sensitive  spirit, 
that  it  began  to  rebel  somewhat  indignantly  against  the  intole- 
rable burthen.  In  one  happy  night,  Margaret  MoUer,  of  Ham- 
burgh, read  the  ^  Messias.'  The  next  day,  she  asked  one  of 
his  firiends  who  was  its  author?  Then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
heard  his  name.  From  that  moment  her  thoughts  were  filled 
with  him.  Unexpectedly  she  heard  that  he  was  to  pass  through 
Hamburgh ;  she  immediately  wrote  to  the  same  friend  to  pro* 
cure  her  the  means  of  introduction.  Klopstock  was  told  that  a 
certain  girl  in  Hamburgh  wished  to  see  him,  and  was  shewn 
some  letters  in  which  she  had  criticised  his  verses.  The  Poet 
passed  four  days  with  her.  He  found  her  so  lovely,  so  amiable, 
80  full  of  attractions,  that  he  could  at  times  scarcely  forbear  to 
^ve  her  the  name  which  was  to  him  the  dearest  in  existence. 
He  was  often  with  her  alone ;  and,  in  those  moments  of  unre- 
served intercourse,  was  insensibly  led  to  communicate  his  me- 
lancholy story,  like  another  Othello — only  his  perilous  adven- 
tures were  of  the  heart.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  this  noble 
minded  maiden  touched  the  chords  of  all  his  former  feelings ; 
every  painful  circumstance  was  recalled,  every  keen  sensation 
renewed,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  conscious  of  his  present 
wretchedness  and  desolation.  ^  It  was  a  strong  hour,'  says 
Meta,  ♦ — ^  the  hour  of  his  departure.*  He  wrote  soon  after,  and 

*  '  Meta*  was  an  abridgment  of  Margaret,  by  which  Klopstock  by-named  bis  wife.  ^ 
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their  correspotidence  became  diUgent*  Her  friends  rallied  ha, 
and  said  she  was  in  love :  she  replied^  that  ^  they  must  have  a 
very  fiiendshipless  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a 
man  as  well  as  a  woman/ 

Thus  things  continued  for  eight  months.  In  the  mean  while^ 
the  estrangement  of  the  Schmidt  family  from  Klopstock  pro- 
ceeded; and  his  father,  and  all  his  friends,  were  desirous  of 
disabusing  Klopstock  of  the  enchantment  which  still  bound  him 
to  misery  and  humiliation.  He  was  at  length  released  from  all 
obligation,  and  he  was  no  longer  an  outcast  from  happiness. 

The  poet  having  been  invited  to  Copenhagen,  to  be  presented 
to  the  king,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Meta  and  Hambnrgh. 
They  had  on  other  accounts  to  wait  two  years  for  theirwedding. 
Her  mother  was  not  willing  that  she  should  marry  a  stranger. 
She  might  have  married  without  her  consent,  as,  by  the  death 
of  her  father,  her  fortune  depended  not  on  her  mother's  con- 
currence ;  but  that  for  her  was  an  horrible  idea,  and  she  thanked 
Heaven  that  she  prevailed  by  her  prayers.  The  mother  was 
afterwards  strongly  attached  to  Klopstock,  and  the  daughter 
became  the  happiest  wife  in  the  world.  This  is  the  history  of 
their  love,  told  almost  in  their  own  words. 

They  were  married  four  years,  aud  had  no  child.  She  proudly 
anticipated  that  in  the  November  of  1758  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  a  child  of  Klopstock's;  but  on  the  28th  of  that 
month  she  died.  The  letters  of  this  charming  woman,  as 
given  in  Richardson's  *  Correspondence,'  must  make  her  dear 
to  every  feeling  bosom. 

Her  widowed  husband,  as  we  have  seen,  edited  her  postbn- 
mous  writings.  They  consist,  first,  of  their  correspondence — 
then  follows  a  correspondence  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Klopstock 
was  very  partial  to  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Rowe.  In  imitation  of 
her,  his  beloved  Meta  wrote  a  series  of  letters  from  the  ^  Dead 
to  the  Living.'  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  excel  their 
model.  Among  them  is  one  supposed  to  be  addressed  from 
Klopstx>ck  to  herself,  under  the  name  of  Cidli,  by  which  he  dis- 
tinguished her  in  the  poems  addressed  to  her,  in  which  she 
seizes  her  husband's  manner  admirably.  This  is  succeeded  by 
her  answer.  There  is  also  a  serious  drama  on  the  ^  Death  of 
Abel,'  sweetly  written  by  her  in  the  pure  language  of  the  af- 
fections. 

Of  this  we  would  have  given  a  specimen,  did  not  the  want  ci 
space  oblige  us  to  conclude.  A  mere  perusal,  however,  will, 
^^^^ink,  be  sufi&cient  to  justify  Cramer's  saying,  that  Meta  was 
'  Klopstock  in  feminine  beauty.' 

Thus  have  we  fulfilled  our  present  piupose^  which  was  to 
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represAot^  from  his  lyrical  productions^  Klopstock  in  the  seren^ 
relations  of  his  character.  There  yet  remain  his  Bardits,  and 
sacred  Dramas,  which  are  very  little^  if  at  aU,  known  to  the 
English  reader.  The  Messiah  also  awaits  examination.  But 
justice  could  not  be  done  to  these  great  works  without  drawing 
oat  this  already  lengthy  paper  to  an  unseemly  ejctent-«-al  a 
more  fitting  occasion  we  may  resume  our  task* 


T 


Aet,  IV.— F.  G.  lu  KosBOARTBMii  Chvestomathia  uirabuM  er 
codicibtu  manu»cry)tis  ParitienstbuSf  QothanU  et  BeroU^ 
nensiius  coUecta.  XXIV.  &  547  PP*  8vo.  Upsiae,  1898. 
^H£  publication  of  the  work^  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
was,  several  years  since,  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
literary  fiur  at  Leipzig.  Its  appearance  has,  since  that  period, 
been  eagerly  expected,  at  all  the  German  universities,  by  those 
who  were  in  any  way  conversant  with  Arabian  literature ;  and  it 
may  now  be  said  to  supply  a  want  generally  felt,  in  that  country, 
since  the  revival  of  oriental  learning. 

The  study  of  Eastern  languages  does  not  fenioy  those 
political  advantages  in  Germanv,  which  so  essentially  contri- 
bute to  excite  its  cultivation  in  France,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  intercourse  with  Eastern  nations  is,  there,  ex- 
tremely limited.  Austria  is,  in  fact,  the  only  German  country, 
for  which  the  knowledge  of  oriental  languages  is  of  practical  im- 
portance ;  and  Vienna  the  only  place,  where  an  oriental  academy 
exists  for  the  education  of  interpreters  and  diplomatic  agents, 
to  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  aflfeirs  with  the  Sublime 
Porte.  In  all  other  parts  of  Germany  the  oriental  languages 
are  studied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  literary  inquiries ;  and  these 
were  for  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  The  number  of  those  scholars, 
who  attained  any  proficiency  in  eastern  literature  generally, 
was  very  scanty  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Reiske  alone 
makes  a  brilliant  exception  to  this  remark.  His  works  are  still 
unexhausted  stores  of  information,  to  which  the  linguist  as  well 
as  the  historical  inquirer  must  constantly  refer. 

A  new  period  in  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and  lite- 
rature in  Germany,  commences  with  the  time  when  Baron  Sil- 
vester de  Sacy  took  the  Arabic  chair  at  the  Oriental  School  of 
Paris.  While  the  literary  world  at  large  is  indebted  to  this 
eminent  philologist  for  so  many  learned  works  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  for  the  light  which  he  has  shed  over  so  nianjr 
dark  passages  in  history  and  science,  Germany  owes  him  parti- 
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cular  obligations  for  those  distinguished  Arabic  scholars,  -who. 
guided  for  a  time  by  his  instructions,  and  assisted  by  his  adFice, 
are  now  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  her  national  universities. 
Of  tbese^  M.  Freytag  at  Bonn,  and  M.  Kosegarten  at  Greifs- 
wald,  stand  foremost  ;  each  haying  largely  contributed  to 
the  cultivation  of  oriental  study.  M .  Freytag  published  his 
Selecta  ex  Hutorid  Halebi  at  Paris  (1819.  8vo.)  He  conti* 
sued  publishing  extracts  from  Arabic  historians  on  the  same 
subject,  (the  History  of  the  Town  of  Aleppo)  in  his  Regienmg 
des  Saahd'Aldaula,  (Bonn,  1822. 4to.)  and  in  a  choice  collection 
t>f  easy  texts  for  beginners,  under  the  title  otLocmam  fahuUu 
€t  plura  loca  ex  codicibus  maximam  partem  historicis  selecta. 
(Bonn,  1823.  8vo.)  Besides  this  he  gave  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Kasidah  of  Caab  ben  Soheir.  (Bonn,  1823.  4to.)  Of  late 
years  Professor  Freytag  was  occupied  with  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  Golius.  But  under  his  superintendence  M.  Horst 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  a  poem  of  Motenabbi ;  M.  von 
Bohlen,  now  Professor  at  Konigsberg,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
life  and  Geniusof  that  Poet  (1824.  8vo.);  M.  Hengstenbergy 
now  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Berlin,  the  Moallakah  of  Amrul- 
keis;  and  M.  Vullers  the  Moallakah  of  Hareth.  (1827.  4to.) 

Whilst  Professor  Freytag  exclusively  directed  his  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  Arabs,  different  branches  of  Eastern  literature 
enjoyed  the  cultivating  care  of  Professor  Kosegarten.  He  at  first 
introduced  himself  to  the  learned  world  by  his  Triga  carminum 
Orientalium.  (Stralsund,  1815.  8vo.)  He  afterwards  published 
interesting  extracts  of  the  Journal  of  an  Arabian  traveller,*  and 
an  excellent  edition  of  the  Moallakah  of  Amru  ben  Kelthum. — 
(Jena,  1819.  4to.)  About  the  same  time  appeared  his  German 
translation  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  Nalas,  published  by  Professor 
Bopp.  Besides  this,  M.  Kosegarten  is  the  author  of  several 
valuable  papers,  printed  in  the  J&tne5  rfe  rOnew/,  published  at 
Vienna,  in  the  great  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and 
in  the  Hermes,  a  periodical  publication,  which  appears  quarterly 
at  Leipzig.  ^  He  is  moreover  one  of  the  few  German  scholars 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  remnants  of  ancient 
Egyptian  literature.  His  observations  on  the  Demotic  text  of 
a  papjrrus  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  appeared  in 
1«24 ;  and  he  has  just  published  the  first  part  of  a  more  exten- 

•  De  Mohammede  Ebn  Baiuta  ef usque  itineriluu  Commentaiio.  Jenae,  1818.  4to. 
*"S**^*  ^"  continued  by  M.  H.  Apetz,  a  disciple  of  Kosegarten,  in  bis  Deteripiw 
/em»  3iaiabar  ex  Arabico  Ebn  Baiutae  itinerario.  Jenae,  1819.  A  complete  English 
***^^®»  of  »n  Abridgment  from  Ebn  BatuU's  work,  by  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge, 
waboul  to  be  published,  being  the  Orst  work  which  appears  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oriental  IranslaUon  Fund,  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  AsiaUc  Society  of  London. 
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sive  work  on  this  subject :  De  Prised  Aegyptiorum  lAtteraturd. 
(Weimar,  1828,  4to.) 

This  short  account  of  the  exertions  of  two  German  professors 
of  oriental  literature  cannot  fail  to  justify  the  high  regard  in 
which  they  are  both  held  by  the  whole  literary  public  in  Ger* 
many.  We  have  to  add»  that  each  of  them  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  a  new  and  more  important  undertaking  for  Arabic  lite* 
rature  :  Professor  Frej^tag,  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  Ha^ 
masah,  a  coUection  of  ancient  Arabic  songs,  with  the  original 
commentary  of  Tebrizi ;  Professor  Kosegarten  with  an  edition 
af  the  great  Arabic  historian  Tabari. 

Undertakings  of  such  extent  were  for  a  long  time  scarcely 
thought  of  in  Germany.  Reiske  himself  did  not  li?e  to  see  bis 
Abulfeda  published.  Even  in  our  present  days  the  printing  of 
an  oriental  work  requires  a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  editor;  and  instances  of  disinterestedness,  such  as  these 
given  by  Professors  Freytag  and  Kosegarten,  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

But  while  the  progress  of  Germans  in  oriental  literature  is 
thus  checked  by  external  difficulties,  we  must  joyfully  hail  the 
rise  of  a  new  constellation  in  our  own  country,  which  seems  to 
portend  a  more  successful  period  to  the  cultivation  of  Eastern 
learning.  Our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  already  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London.  The 
rapidity  with  which,  through  the  zeal  of  its  enlightened  found- 
ers^ the  resources  of  this  committee  daily  increase,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  illustrious  names  by  which  the  list  of  its  mem- 
bers is  adorned,  furnishes  a  gratifymg  proof  of  the  general  in- 
terest now  prevailing  for  oriental  literature.  The  principles^ 
according  to  which  the  proceedings  of  the  conmiittee  are  re« 
gulated,  are  the  soundest  and  most  liberal.  The  original  text 
and  translation  of  any  oriental  work,  of  which  no  translation 
yet  exists,  will  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  managing  body : 
the  scholars  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  are  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  committee 
affords  for  the  publication  of  their  works ;  and  prizes  and  medals 
are  proposed  as  encouragements  to  further  exertion. 

The  committee  published  last  Spring  a  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  its  first  general  meeting,  and  this  report  has  recently 
been  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  1.  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  We  are  very  happy  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  for  the 
fulfilment  of  those  expectations  which  were  excited  by  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Committee,    The  translation  pf  the  Travels 
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of  Bbft  Batata,  by  Professor  Lee,  id  now  printing;  and 
M.  yon  Hammer*8  translation  of  Evlia  EfiFcndi  %  Travels,  Dr. 
Dom's  Historjr  of  the  Afghans,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bostan  of  Sadi,  by  Mr.  Ross,  are  ready  for  press,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  There  is  every  reason  to  beliere 
that  at  their  next  general  meeting  a  selection  of  Eastern  works 
will  be  laid  befo^  the  subscribers,  whidi  the  whole  literary 
public  must  ffratefolly  accept  as  a  valuable  gift,  entirety  re- 
sulting from  their  munificent  patronage. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  It  is  not  Baron 
de  Sacy's  only  merit,  that  he  excited  a  more  general  2eal 
and  interest  for  the  Arabic  language:  he  was  also  the 
first  who  Introduced  an  accurate  and  truly  critical  mode  of 
Studying  it.  His  Arabic  Grammar,  the  result  of  a  diligent  pe- 
rusal of  the  most  approved  original  compositions  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  structure  of  their  language,  first  brought  into  full  light 
the  whole  system  of  that  language.  The  numerous  niceties  of 
the  grammar,  overlooked  as  unimportant  by  Arabists  of  former 
times,  who  were  satisfied  to  catch  only  the  sense  of  a  passage, 
without  giving  much  attention  to  its  structure,  were  now  felt  to 
be  of  consequence,  because  It  was  perceived,  that  in  them  the 
true  genius  of  the  language  shines  forth  most  clearly. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  this  change  in  the  whole  view  of  the 
study  had  an  essential  influence  upon  the  mode  of  teaching  the 
Arabic  language.  Works  formerly  published  for  the  benefit  of 
beginners,  could  no  longer  be  useful.  Most  of  them  were  desti- 
tute of  the  vowel  points,  which  not  only  determine  the  true 
pronunciation,  but  also  the  construction  and  the  mutual  iflAu- 
ence  of  the  words  upon  each  other]  and  ev^i  where  these 
points  were  added,  their  correctness  ,was  far  from  general.  M. 
Kosegarten  deserves  therefore  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  com* 
mence  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  for  having  supplied 
them  with  a  collection  of  original  texts,  gradually  proceeding 
from  the  easy  style  of  those  charming  tales,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  the  more  difficult  diction  of  the 
poets  and  historians :  the  whole  carefully  provided  witiT  the 
vowel-points,  and  accompanied  by  a  glossary,  which  is  not,  as 
usual,  taken  from  Golius,  but  constantly  refers  to  the  more  pro- 
found authority  of  Firusabadi's  Kamoos  itself. 

Correct  printing  is  no  small  recommendation  in  a  work,  in 
which  typographical  errors  are  so  liable  to  be  overlooked.  We 
understand  that  the  particular  care,  which  the  author  himself 
devoted  to  the  troublesome  duty  of  correcting  the  press,  was 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  so  long  delayed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work. 
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Mr.  Koftegiarten  has  always  given  the  vowel-points  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  even  in  poetry,  where  the  metre 
would  sometimes  require  a  slight  change  in  the  pronunciation. 
He  writes,  page  24: — 

wa  dakhaHo  ddrahom  osayilo  anhom^ 
which^  according  to  the  metre,  Al^kameh^  would  be : — 
wa  dakhdUo  ddrahomu  osayilo  anhomu, 

Mr.  Kosegarten  had  already  adhered  to  the  same  principle  in 
his  edition  of  the  Moallakah  of  Amru  ben  Kelthum.  Altera-* 
tions  of  this  kind  maybe  considered  as  indifferent,  because  they 
cannot  mislead  the  reader  who  is  once  aware  of  the  rule  fol- 
lowed bv  the  editor.  When  the  grammar  does  not  interfere, 
we  would  always  vocalize  the  text  according  to  the  metre :  for 
instance,  at  page  57,  the  particle  walakinna  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  altered  into  the  synonymous  umlakin,  which  makes  the 
verse  agree  with  the  metre  MotakaHb : — 

walakm  laka  'Ihamda  ft  dfa  wa  dsakou 

Mr.  Kosegarten  has  given  a  particular  value  to  his  work,  by 
the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  selected  the  extracts. 
They  are  all  from  works  hitherto  unpublished,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely new  to  the  greater  part  of  Arabic  scholars. 

The  Chrestomathy  begins  with  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  trouble  of  learning  Spanish  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the 
original.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  equal  jus- 
tice on  the  Arabic  language  with  regard  to  the  Arabian  Nights. 
A  complete  edition  of  them  in  the  original  text  was  commenced 
at  Calcutta  in  1818,  but  it  has  not  proceeded  beyond  the 
second  volume,  which  concludes  with  the  200th  night.  Another 
edition  has  lately  been  undertaken  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Habicht, 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  Four  neat 
volumes  in  octavo  have  already  appeared,  and  we  trust  that 
the  enterprizing  editor  will  in  a  few  years  publish  the  whole. 

We  next  meet  with  another  tale,  extracted  from  a  Paris 
manuscript  of  a  work  similar  to  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  author 
of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  the  history  of  a  merchant  at  Bag- 
dad, who  lavishes  a  large  property  upon  a  beautiful  female  slave, 
whom  poverty  at  last  obliges  him  to  sell.  He  is  in  despair; 
but  after  many  vicissitudes  he  regains  possession  of  her.  In 
order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  style,  we  subjoin  the 
following  literal  translation  of  a  passage  in  which  the  despair- 
ing lover  himself  is  introduced  speaking  :-* 

*  I  left  the  spot,  not  knowing  whither  to  go :  for  I  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  return  to  my  house,  which  now^  wanting  her, 
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was  a  folitode.  At  length  I  entered  a  mosque,  where  I  rested, 
placing  the  bag  with  her  price  under  my  head.  Long  did  I  weep, 
imtil  slumber  overcame  me.  I  awoke  by  a  movement  under  my  head: 
a  thief  had  seized  the  bag.  I  sprang  up,  and  would  have  run  after 
him ;  but,  alas,  he  had  tied  my  foot  with  a  rope  to  a  pillar,  and  thus 
escaped  before  I  succeeded  in  untying  it.  Despairing  as  I  was,  I 
covered  my  face  and  cast  myself  into  the  Tigris,  to  seek  death  in  its 
waves  :  but  I  was  drawn  out  by  those  who  were  standing  by,  and 
who  believed  that  I  had  accidentally  fiadlen  into  the  river.  I  told 
them  my  fate.  Some  blamed,  others  pitied  me.  An  old  man,  who 
was  amongst  them,  stept  forward  and  admonished  me.  **  Thou  art 
not  the  first  person,"  said  he,  *'  who  has  become  poor  after  having 
been  rich  j  but  let  the  loss  of  thy  wealth  suffice  to  thee,  and  do  not 
ynurder  thyself,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  not  die  unjustly  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  life,  and  fall  into  the  eternal  fire  ! "  I  now  grew  pacified 
for  a  while :  but  again  my  grief  aijd  my  sorrow  overcame  me.  I 
went  to  a  friend,  and  complained  to  him.  He  advised  me  to  leave 
Bagdad,  and  to  seek  somewhere  for  a  clerkship  in  the  house  of  some 
rich  man,  because  my  handwriting  was  very  beautifiiL  He  at  the 
£ame  time  gave  me  fifty  pieces  of  silver.  I  now  determined  to  go 
down  the  nver  to  the  town  of  Waset,  where  I  had  a  friend,  who  was 
himself  a  clerk.  I  went  to  the  river,  and  found  a  vessel  beauti- 
fully adorned,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  that  place.  I  asked  the 
sailors  to  take  me  down  with  them.  They  answered :  "  We  will 
readily  take  you  down  for  two  dirhems  :  but  this  vesse)  belongs  to 
a  certain  Hashemite,  who  will  not  like  to  have  a  stranger  with  him; 
therefore  disguise  yourself  in  a  habit  like  ours,  as  if  you  were  a 
sailor."  Now  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  this  vessel  might  happen 
to  belong  to  the  person  who  had  purchased  my  beloved  slave.  If 
it  be  so,  said  I  to  myself,  then  I  may  still  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  on  the  way ;  I  therefore  purchased  a  sailor*s  garment,  and 
under  this  disguise  took  my  place  among  the  sailors — when,  be- 
hold !  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  my  slave  with  her  new  master  came 
on  board.  She  took  her  place  under  a  pavilion  which  was  prepared 
for  her;  and  we  set  sail.  Towards  the  evening,  when  they  took 
their  meal,  I  heard  him  say  to  her :  "  How  long  shall  this  grief  and 
melancholy  prevent  you  from  singing  ?  Are  you  the  first  maiden 
who  has  lost  her  master?"  Thus  pressed,  she  at  length  took  her 
lute,  and  sang : — 

'*  Your  rival  went  forth,  and  you  know  with  whom  5  they  set  out 
at  night,  intending  to  murder  you. 

*'  And  it  was  to  her  as  if  the  bones  of  her  breast  had  been  coals  of 
Ga(f/ki-wood,  glowing  in  a  covered  place."* 

Tears  checked  her  voice,  the  lute  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  arose.' 

•  The  obscurity  in  the  first  part  of  these  verses  arises  from  their  being  i^iparently  a 
fragment  of  some  ancient  1  vgcr  poem,  which  the  girl  recites  from  memory :  simiJar  per- 
haps to  that  which  we  find  in  the  Hamasah,  page  37,  cd.  Freytag.  GadAa  is  a  kind  of 
vood,  which,  when  burnt,  retains  a  glowing  heat  for  a  considerable  time. 
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Mr.  Kosegarten  ^vea  copious  extracts  from  the  Paris  manu* 
ficript  of  a  work  entitled  Eswa  k  el  Eshwakj  by  Ml^Bikai.  One 
of  the  chapters  taken  from  this  work^  relates  some  cmrious 
examples  of  &ith  and  ccmstancy  in  love  and  friendship.  The 
Arabian  authors  are  very  fond  of  introducing  on  such  occasions 
either  a  quotation  from  the  Koran,  or  some  tradition  of  the  life 
of  Mohammed  himself.  We  find  the  following  passages  in- 
troduced at  page  50. 

*'  Abu-Bekr  Ahmed  ben  Ali  el-Hafiz  (to  whom  Allah  be  mer- 
ciful !)  relates :  the  Envoy  of  Allah  (upon  whom  may  the  bless- 
ing of  Allah  repose !)  said :  ^  Who  loves  and  is  contidtnt  and 
secret  and  dies,  dies  as  a  martyr/ '' 

^^  Ibn  Marsoban,  known  under  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben 
Khalaf,  relates :  *  I  heard  from  Said  ben  Yahya  el-Korashi,  who 
received  the  account  through  Isa  ben  Yunis  from  several  old 
men  who  had  been  among  the  first  assistants  of  Mohammed ; 
they  said :  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ohod  the  dead  bodies 
of  Abdallah  ben  Amru  and  Amru  ben  Djamuh  were  brought 
before  the  Prophet  (upon  whom  may  the  blessing  of  Allah  re- 
pose 1)  ;  and  he  said :  rlace  them  together  in  one  tomb,  because 
they  were  faithful  friends  through  life.* " 

Another  chapter  of  the  extracts  from  £1-Bikai's  work  is  in- 
scribed :  On  some  pious  persons.  The  examples  of  sudden  con- 
version and  of  the  powerful  influence  of  religion  on  the  souls 
of  men,  which  we  find  under  this  head,  are  very  remarkable, 
because  they  present  to  us  new  proofs  of  a  general  law,  which 
regulates  the  developement  of  tne  human  mind.  Wherever  an 
isolated  beam  of  truth  unexpectedly  breaks  forth,  like  lightning 
from  a  darkened  sky,  its  sudden  radiance  powerfully  influences 
the  whole  spiritual  system.  The  universal  history  of  religions 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  inward  life  of  individuals,  offer 
a  thousand  remarkable  instances  illustrative  of  this  observation. 
Every  degree  in  the  progress  of  ideas  is  marked  by  a  period  of 
fermentation,  where  the  human  mind  is  not  yet  si^ciently  en- 
larged to  comprehend  a  thought  which  suddenly  presents  itself, 
and  where  the  soul  by  manifold  exertions  strives  to  alleviate  the 
painful  weight  of  a  truth  which  it  is  not  yet  able  to  sustain. 
Such,  we  think,  is  the  principle  of  the  wondrous  effect  which 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  still  call  forth  among  many  of 
the  uncultivated  nations  to  whom  it  is  introduced ;  such  also 
among  ourselves  is  the  source  of  the  total  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who,  from  a  life  of  frivolous  dissipation,  are  acci- 
dentally converted  to  pietism  and  seclusion.  Surrendering  to 
the  truth  suddenly  perceived,  the  mind  is  hurried  as  it  were 
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from  all  its  former  habits  and  wajrs  of  Ainking;  it  Ibes  in  a  new 
element,  to  the  nntried  powers  of  which    it   can  offer  no 
resistance. 
We  shall  qnote  only  erne  passage  from  this  chapter. 

'  The  Fakir  Abu  Hasbem  el  Modsakkir  happened  to  travel  from 
Bagdad  to  Basra  in  the  same  vessel  with  a  wealthy  Arab.  The  lat- 
ter was  accompanied  by  a  female  slave,  who  was  an  accomplished 
lute-player.  In  the  evening,  the  Fakir  was  admitted  to  the  Arab's 
banquet ;  the  beautifol  slave  herself  presented  the  cups  of  delicious 
pahn-wine,  and  exalted  the  general  cheerfulness  by  the  sweet  me- 
lody of  her  songs.  ^  Can  you  imagine  any  thing  more  beautiful 
than  this  song  V*  said  the  Arab  to  the  Fakir,  when  she  had  finished. 
*'  Yes,  I  know  what  is  more  beautiful,"  answered  the  Fakir,  and 
quoted  the  following  words  from  the  Koran  :  *'  When  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened,  and  when  the  stars  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  when  the 
mountains  shall  be  shaken."  The  Arab  began  to  weep ;  but  the 
Fakir  proceeded  till  he  came  to  the  words  :  *'  And  when  the  Book 
shall  be  opened."  Here  the  Arab  interrupted  him,  and  exclaimed : 
*•  O  maiden,  go  and  be  free  on  account  of  Allah !"  and  took  the  cup 
of  palm-wine  and  poured  it  out  into  the  river,  and  seized  the  lute 
and  broke  it  into  pieces.  He  then  embraced  the  Fakir,  and  said : 
"  O  my  brother,  dost  thou  believe  that  the  supreme  God  will  admit 
my  repentance  ?**  "  Allah,"  answered  the  Fakir,  "  loves  those  who 
repent  and  endeavour  to  be  pure."  And  from  hence  they  lived  to- 
gether like  brothers  for  forty  years*  till  the  Arab  died  before  the 
Fakir/ 

Among  the  other  extracts,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  famous  romantic  tale  of  ^  Antara,* 
known  to  the  English  public  by  the  elegant  translation  of  Afr. 
T.  Hamilton.  Next  we  meet  with  specimens  of  the  style  of 
some  of  the  most  renowned  Arabic  historians,  namely :  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Khaliph  Almansur,  from  the  annals  of  Tabari ; 
the  history  of  the  murder  of  the  Khaliph  Elmoktadir,  in  the  year 
320  after  the  Hegira,  from  a  Gotha  manuscript,  which  Mr. 
Kosegarten  proves  to  be  the  Akhbdr  es-seman  of  Masudi ;  a 
fragment  from  a  manuscript,  which  seems  the  only  one  known, 
of  Makrlzi*s  history  of  the  Fatemide  Khaliphs  ;  an  article  from 
the  biographical  collection  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  and  one  from  the 
Kitab  el  Aghani  of  El  Isfahani. 

The  article  from  Ebn  Khallikan,  page  124 — 129,  gives  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Hammad,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  memory,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
after  the  Hegira.  He  had  made  a  particular  study  of  the  ancient 
Arabic  sones,  and  knew  a  great  number  of  them  by  heart.  The 
Khaliph  Al  Walid  ben  Yezid  (who  died  in  126)  once  asked  him, 
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*  How  he  came  to  be  mirnamed  Er-Blwiyah?*  (the  Reciter*;) 
Hammad's  answer  was,  *  Because  I  can  recite  verses  of  any 
poet  whom  you  know,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  or  whom 
you  have  only  heard  of,  nay,  even  of  more  than  those ;  and 
nobody  will  lay  an  old  and  a  modem  poem  before  me,  but  I  dis- 
tinguish the  old  one  from  the  modem  one.'  The  Khaliph  He- 
sham  once  called  him  from  a  distance  of  twelve  days' journey  to 
his  court  at  Damascus,  and  on  his  arrival  said  to  him,  ^  I  have 
sent  for  you  on  account  of  a  verse,  which  came  into  my  mind, 
and  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  author  : 

'  They  called  for  the  morning  wine,  when  a  maiden  appeared  with  a 

bowl  in  her  right  hand.' 
Hammad  answered,  ^  that  this  verse  occurred  in  a  poem  of  Aid 
ben  Zeid  el-£badT,'  from  which,  at  the  Kbaliph's  request,  he  im« 
mediately  recited  the  following  lines  from  the  context : 

*  Early  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning  the  deHdeiB  said  to  me,  '^  Re- 

cover !'* 
And  scorned  me  on  thy  behalf^  O  daughter  of  Abdallab  i  but  my 

heart  remained  with  thee. 
I  knew  not — when  they  continued   their  mockery,   whether  they 

were  friends  or  foes,  who  thus  jeered  at  me. 
They  called  for  the  morning  wine,  when  a  maiden  appeared  with  si 

bowl  in  her  right  hand> 
Which  contained  wme ;  sparkling  like  the  eye  of  the  cock ;  the  jaiee 

of  which  bad  been  cleared  by  a  sieve  i 
Sour  before  it  was  mixed,  but  after  the  mixing  sweet  and  pleasing 

to  those  who  tasted  it. 
Bubbles  red  like  rubies  floated  upon  its  surface,  after  the  filtering. 
It  was  mixed  with  water  from  the  clouds,  not  with  water  from  foul 

and  sloughy  bogs.' 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kosegarten  gives  a  choice  collection  of 
poems  on  different  subjects,  and  selected  from  the  works  of 
various  authors.  But  instead  of  subjoining  here  any  of  these 
fragments,  we  prefer  submitting  to  our  readers  an  entire  poem 
of  the  celebrated  Motenabbi,  lately  printed  in  the  ^  Anthologie 
Arabe'  of  Mr.  Grangeret  de  Lagrange  (Paris,  1828,  8vo.)  a 
work  which  Mr.  Kosegarten,  in  his  preface,  recommends  to  be 
studied  by  those  who,  from  the  pemsal  of  his  *  Chrtstomathia^ 
have  already  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language. 

*  How  long  must  we  wander  in  darkness  at  night,  like  the  stars  ? 
Their  march  is  tireless,  they  have  nor  hoofs^  nor  footsolea  j 
They  feel  no  weary  eyelids,  as  feels 

The  sleepless  wanderer,  who  roams  unresting  through  the  night 

The  sun  has  darkened  the  whiteness  of  our  brows, 

But  darkens  not  the  whiteness  of  our  faded  locks  and  hair. 

Could 
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Could  we  have  craved  the  sentence  of  an  earthly  judge. 
Both  had  been  then  of  undistinguished  hue. 

We  have  heed,  that  the  water  on  our  journey  fail  us  not : 
Down-streaniing  from  the  clouds  it  streams  into  our  flasks, 

I  hate  not  the  camels ;  rather  through  them  do  I  secure 
My  frame  from  sickness,  and  my  heart  from  sorrow. 

I  bade  them  forth  from  Misr,*  their  hind-feet  driving  their  fore- 
feet onwards. 
Till  they  had  swiftly  borne  us  by  Djaush  and  by  Alam. 
The  ostriches  of  the  desert  t  vied  with  them  in  the  race. 
So  that  leading-cords  and  bridles  came  abreast. 
I  departed  with  youths  who  value  not  their  lives. 
Who  are  prepared  for  all,  as  they  who  sport  with  arrows. 

When  they  lay  aside  their  turbans,  we  see 

The  dark  turbans  without  chinbands,t  which  nature  has  given  them 

Their  cheeks  are  fair,  yet  they  overthrow 

All  horsemen  whom  they  meet,  and  rush  to  the  spoil. 

They  achieved  by  their  lances  more  than  they  could  hope. 
But  the  longing  of  their  inward  hearts  was  unfulfilled. 

As  in  the  time  of  ignorance  §  they  fought. 

But  by  their  valour  were  secure  as  in  the  sacred  month. 

They  seized  their  lances,  which  were  dumb. 
And  taught  them  bird-like  voices  in  the  combat's  whirl. 
Our  beasts  hasten  with  us.     White  are  their  lips  from  foam : 
Their  hoofs  are  green,  from  rogl  and  yanem.  || 

Laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  tribe,  we  drive  them 
From  the  fields  of  pasture  to  the  field  of  fame. 

Yet  where  to  find  this  field  ?  since  he  is  now  no  more,' 
Abu  Shodjaa,  the  hero  of  the  Arab  and  the  stranger. 

No  second  Fatik  f  is  in  Misr,  to  whom  we  now  can  go  -, 
None  to  succeed  him  has  he  left  among  mankind. 
To  him,  whom  living*none  could  equal  in  bravery. 
Soon  will  the  dead  be  equal  in  dust. 

I  have  lost  him,  and  it  is  as  though  I  were  wandering  forth  to 

seek  him ; 
But  this  my  loss  the  world  cannot  replace. 
My  camels  smiled  when  they  beheld 
For  whom  their  hoofs  with  blood  were  painted. 

*  Egypt.  f  t.  e.  the  horras.  %  Dark  hair,  bat  no  beards. 

,^The  age  of  universal  war  before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  The  hostilities  of  the 
tribes  ceased  during  the  sacred  month,  which  is  still  distinguished  in  the  Mohammedm 
calendar  by  the  name  of  Mohamtm,  i.  e,  tlie  forbidden. 

II  Two  sorts  of  herbs.  %,  Abq  Shodjaa  Fatik  is  the  complete  name. 
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I  travelled  witb  them  to  idolaters,  vrhom  I  visited. 
But  in  whom  I  found  not  the  innocence  of  their  idols. 

I  returned  to  my  home,  and  my  kalams*  thus  address'd  me : 
*•  Glory  is  for  the  sword,  glory  is  not  for  the  pen !    . 

Write  with  us  when  thou  hast  written  with  the  sword, 
.  For  the  pen  is  but  the  servant  of  the  sword !" 

Thus  said  ye,  and  ye  counselfd  for  my  healings 

If  I  have  been  regardless,  my  malady  was  a  bounded  understanding. 

He  who  pursues  his  wish  without  the  Indian  sword, 

Shall  answer  every  question  as  to  his  success  with— no. 

The  tribe  to  which  we  travelled,  deemed  distress  had  driven  us 

to  them. 
Something,  indeed,  there  was  in  the  manner  of  our  visit  to  justify  the 

thought. 

The  want  of  honesty  Increases  ever  among  men, 
Even  though  they  be  of  one  womb  born. 

Then  no  visit  will  we  pay  to  them. 

Unless  the  sharpened  swords  be  in  our  hands ; 

Each  of  which  by  its  blow  of  death  decides 

Who  shall  the  victor,  who  the  vanquished  prove. 

We  have  preserved  their  points  from  the  foe, 

And  in  our  hands  they  are  in  no  unworthy  phice,  nor  vile.  ^ 

Accustom  thine  eye  to  sights  of  horror. 

For  what  the  waking  eye  beholds  is  but  a  passing  dream. 

Complain  not  unto  men ;  for  thus  thou  gladdenest  them. 

As  the  plaint  of  the  wounded  gladdens  the  vulture  and  the  raven. 

Be  guarded  before  men,  and  veil  thy  thoughts  $ 

Nor  let  the  smile  upon  their  Up  betray  thee. 

Faith  has  vanished — ^thou  find'st  her  not  in  promises  ; 
Truth  no  longer  lives  in  converse,  or  in  oaths. 

Praise  to  the  Maker  of  my  soul !   How  is  it  that  her  joy 
Is  what  by  other  souls  is  deemed  the  overflow  6f  sorrow  ? 

Fate,  wondering,  beholds  me  bear  her  blows. 
And  how  my  boidy  stands  agiunst  her  hard  decrees. 

Time  fleets  away !  O  that  my  life-time  had  been 

In  another  generation,  of  the  generations  that  are  gone  ! 

Their  sons  found  Time  in  her  youth,  and  she  rejoiced  them  ; 
We  have  found  her  in  her  waning  age.' 

•  Writing  oines. 
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Abt.  V. — Historia  Jurii  Homam.     Striprit  fFenc€$laHS  Alex- 
ander  Macieiowskif  J.  V.  2>.  Lytei  et  Universitaiis  Liite- 

rariae  Farsaviensis  Professor,  etc.    Editio  secunda.    Var- 
same,  1825^  8vo« 

npHE  history  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  general  history  of  the 
"^  Roman  state,  if  studied  to  much  advantage,  must  be  studied 
in  conjunction  with  each  other.  Without  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  institutions,  manners,  and  character  of  a  people,  it  is 
always  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  comprehend  the  spirit  d 
their  laws :  many  legal  forms  and  enactments  must  appear  im- 
meaning  or  absurd,  if  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  those 
forms  and  enactments  in  the  peculiar  habits  and  drcumstances 
of  the  age  and  nation.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Rome  is  therefore  indispensable  to  a  civi- 
lian ;  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Roman  jorispm- 
dence  is  not  less  requisite  to  him  who  is  anxious  to  understand 
the  genuine  history  of  Rome. 

Modem  civilians  have  divided  the  history  of  the  Roman  law 
into  external  and  internal.  The  terms  were  first  employed  by 
Leibnitz,  but  with  some  difference  in  their  application.  The 
external  history  details  the  various  sources  of  the  law,  and  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  digested,  preserved,  and  cultivated 
it ;  while  the  internal  history  embraces  the  doctrines  of  the  law 
themselves,  with  their  principal  changes  and  modifications. 
Many  works,  published  under  the  title  of  histories  of  the  civil 
law,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  its  external  history:  books 
of  this  description  are  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  readers 
who  have  not  devoted  themselves  to  juridical  studies;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Roman  law  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  acquired  by  every 
civilian,  who  is  entitled  to  that  appellation. 

The  lawyers  of  the  middle  ages,  being  unacquainted  widi  phi- 
lology, which  is  the  handmaid  of  history,  were  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Roman  law.»  On  the 
revival  of  elegant  letters,  this  branch  of  study  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  be  entirely  neglected.  Among  the  earliest  adiolars 
who  applied  the  light  of  classical  learning  to  the  civU  law,  we 
must  not  fail  to  mention  Angelo  Poliziano,  who  died  at  a  pre- 

♦  "The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  pretty  modest,  only  by  expUinhig  the  text  In 
short  gloeses,  which  wu  Accursiin's  method :  but  he  not  hiving  had  the  usktioee  of 
human  learning,  and  particularly  of  the  Gi«ek  tongue,  the  want  of  these  have  bewl^d 
him  to  gross  and  childish  mistakes;  and  it  is  a  wretched  gloss,  where  a  sentence  of 
ureek  occurs  m  the  text,  Haec  Graica  nrntytniae  nee  leoi nee mte/tiai potmnt,*'  (Biker's 
Reflections  upon  Learning,  p.  189,  5th  edit.    Lond.  1714,  8vo.) 
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matare  age  in  the  year  1494.  He  was  a  person  of  singular 
talents  and  attainments^  who  only  required  a  greater  len^  of 
days  to  have  earned  the  highest  reputation.  To  the  celebrity  of 
an  Italian  and  Latin  poet,  and  of  a  classical  critic,  he  was  aoli- 
citous  to  add  that  of  a  civilian :  he  first  directed  the  attention  of 
modem  lawyers  to  the  valuable  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  by 
Theophilus ;  *  and  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  collation  of 
the  renovmed  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pandects,  t  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  century,  Italy  could  boast  of  Alciatus,  and 
other  learned  men  who  were  capable  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  treasures  of  ancient  erudition,  and  of  applying  them  to  the 
illustration  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  Portugal  produced  Antonio 
Grouvea,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Goveanus,  who  was  alike 
eminent  as  a  critic  and  a  lawyer)  and  about  the  same  period, 
Spain  produced  Antonio  Agustin,  or  Augustinus,  the  illustrious 
archbishop  of  Tarragona,  whose  indefatigable  labours  have 
reflected  much  light  on  various  departments  of  history,  anti- 
quities, and  law.|  He  was  alike  eminent  as  a  civilian  and 
canonist.  In  France,  Budaeus  had  previously  begun  to  apply 
himself  to  the  philological  illustration  of  the  Roman  law ;  but, 
according  to  Gravina,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  ^  emendator  raagis 
librorum  juris,  quam  iuterpres,  nee  tam  legum,  quam  erudi* 
tionis  earum  doctor/ §  In  the  career  of  erudition  he  was  foU 
lowed  by  fialduinus,  Contius,  Hotman^  and  many  other  French 
lawyers  of  great  attainments ;  but  in  this  department  of  study 
the  most  illustrious  of  modern  names  is  that  of  Cujacius,  who 
conjoined  a  masterly  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  with  the 
most  consummate  knowledge  of  the  law.  ||     He  was  bom  in 

*  Mylii  TheophiluS)  sive  de  Graecarum  Juris  Institutionum  earundemque  Aucloris 
Hutoria,  Aetate,  Auctoritate,  Fatis,  Dotibus,  Naevis,  Liber  Mngularis^  p.  40.  Lugd.  BaU 
1761,  8vo. 

t  Breokmanni  Historia  PandecUrum,  p.  306.  Traj.  ad  Rben.  1722,  4to.  Baodkii, 
Ragionamento  Istorico  sopra  le  CoUazioni  delle  Fiorentine  Pandette  fatte  da  Aagelo  Po- 
liziano.     Uvorno,  1762,  4to. 

I  An  accoant  of  his  life  has  been  writteo  by  another  emineot  civilian  of  the  same  na- 
tion, Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar.  This  biography,  extending  to  183  pages,  is  ap- 
pended to  Agustin's  Dialogot  de  ias  Armca  i  Uimget  de  la  Nobiexa  de  Etpana.  Madrid, 
1734, 4to.    The  archbishop  was  bom  in  1517,  and  died  in  1586. 

^  Gmvinae  Origioes  Juris  Gtvilis,  p.  128.  edit.  Mascovii. 

II  '*  Horum  ille  Cujacius  vestigiis  iusisteus,  linguarum,  antiquitatuni,  et  bistorianin 
lautissima  instructus  supeUectile,  optiniorumque  in  omni  disciplinae  genere  scriptorum 
Teterum  studiosissima  lecUone,  ac  pertinaci  praestantissimoruoif  qui  iliic  latebant,  thesau- 
romm  veluti  effossione,  universam  hac  eadeni  ratione  jurisprudenliam  illustrare  aggrestus 
est,  non  Romanam  solam,  cujut  nihil  reliquit  intactum,  verum  jus  quoque  feudale  et  cano 
nicum :  ac  de  ipsis  etiam  patriae  suae  consuetudinibus  idem  aliquando  consilium  agi- 
tavit  IHaque  universa  tali  modo  effecta  dedit,  ut  eadem  opera  nullum  non  genos  scrip- 
torum adjuvaret,  exponeret,  emendaret.  Is  quoque  cuiiibet  rei  sua  propria  adsignavit 
principia,  singulasque  jurium species  accurate  distinxit  etseparavit."  (Schukingii  Oratio  de 
Jurisprudentia  Historica:  Jurisprudentia  Ante-JustiniaDea>  p.  928.  lAigd.  Bat.  1717,  4to,) 
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1522,  and  died  in  1590.  It  was  by  the  penerering  and  united 
efforts  of  such  able  men  as  these  that  the  spirit  and  the  history 
of  the  civil  law  were  at  length  fully  understood ;  and  although 
none  of  them  has  undertaken  a  work  strictly  historical,  their 
labours  have  smoothed  the  way  for  all  succeeding  historians  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

We  cannot  discover  that  a  r^rular  history  of  law  was  at- 
tempted by  any  ancient  writer.  The  only  reliaue  which  makes 
an  approach  to  this  description  is  the  extract  irom  the  Endd^ 
ridion  of  Pompcmius  insetted  in  the  title  of  the  Pandects,*  De 
Origine  Juris  et  omnium  McLgisiratuum,  et  Suceesdone  Pru* 
dentium.  Sextus  Pomponius,  who  appears  to  have  survived  till 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence ;  but  the 
historical  notices  which  we  thus  derive  from  his  work  have  not 
been  found  accurate  or  satisfactory.^  This  fragment  has  been 
illustrated  by  numy  different  commentators ;  and  Bjmkershoek, 
one  of  the  most  able  of  their  number^  professes  to  supply-  what 
bis  predecessors  have  left  deficient.^ 

The  earliest  attempt  at  a  history  of  the  civil  law,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain^  was  that  of  Aymarus  Bivallius  ; 
whose  Historia  Juris  CiviUs  is  said  to  have  been  first  printed 
in  the  .year  1515.§  After  some  preliminary  discussion,  he  ex- 
hibits an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  and 
traces  their  supposed  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  state. 
In  the  second  book,  which  occupies  much  more  than  one  half  of 
the  volume,  he  treats  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  recites^  many 

*  **  The  civilians,  who  pretend  that,  if  the  Latin  tongue  were  lost,  it  might  be  foond  io 
the  book  of  Pandects,  would  take  it  ill  to  be  thought  mistaken  in  the  word  Pudect ; 
which,  altho'  a  masculine,  is  generally  used  by  them  in  a  feminine  signification/' 
(Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning,  p.  182.)  In  cooflrmation  of  this  remark,  he  refers 
to  H.  Stephanus  de  Abusu  Linguae  Qraecae,  p.  12.  See  likewise  a  short  tract  prefixed 
tc^he  work  of  Augusiioot  de  Nominibus  Propriie  rw  TUi4t»<rmf  Florentini.  Tarracbne, 
1579,  fol. 

t  See  Beinoldi  Opuscula  juridica,  p.  502.  and  the  preface  of  Heineccins  to  Opuscufa 
«d  Historiam  Juris,  et  maxime  ad  Pomponii  Enchiridioo  illustrandun,  pertinentia,  col- 
legit  Jo.  Ludovicus  Uhlius.     Halae,  1735,  4to. 

I  Bynkershoek  Ptaetermissa  ad  1.  2.  D.  de  Origine  Juris :  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  1.  See 
likewise  Wflechtleri  Opuscula  juridico-philologica,  p.  726.  Traj.  ad  Rben.  1733, 8vo. — 
The  most  copious,  though  not  the  most  valuable,  commentary  wis  published  by  Q.  vander 
Muelen :  lu  Historiam  Pomponii  de  Origine  Juris  et  omnium  Magistratuum,  et  Suces- 
sione  Prudentium,  Exercitationes.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1691-3, 3  part.  8vo. 

$  Valentiae,  1515,  Bvo.  Mogunt.  1527,  ;8vo.  Ibid.  1530,  8to.  Ibid.  1533,  8ro. 
These  editions  are  mentioned  by  Haubold,  Institutionum  Juris  Romani  Privati  h'lstorico- 
dogmaticarum  Lineamenta,  p*  26.  edit  Lips.  1826,  Bvo.  A  copy  in  our  possessioa 
bears  the  following  title  :  ''  Ayroari  RivaUii  Allobrogis,  Jure  consult!  eraditis- 
«imi  eloquentissimique,  Cirilis  Historiae  Juris,  sive  in  XII.  Tab.  Leges,  Commen- 
tanorum  libri  quinque,  Jam  denuo  diligenter  recogniti.  Historiae  item  Juris  Pont,  liber 
•ingularis."  Lugduni,  1551,  8vo.  Pp.272.  The  running  title  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  volume  it  Hittoria  Jurii  QvUis. 
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l&WBirtiich  he  imagines  them  to  have  contained.  He  after- 
wards proceeds  to  enumerate  various  laws  of  a  more  recent  ori* 
gin.  ^^  Sed  ut  primam  juris  disciplinae  speciem  absolvamus^ 
memorare  consules  et  alios  magistratus  convenit,  qui  post  XII. 
Tab.  leges  ad  populum  tulerunt.  Dicemus  igitur  post  Livium, 
Nepotem,  (xell.  et  Macrobium  Satur.  iii.  Biondumque  in  Roma 
triumphante,  et  jureconsultos,  Philelphum  et  alios,  quas  leges 
post  XII.  Tab.  populus  Ro.  consule  et  alio  magistratu  interro- 
gante  constituent.  Non  omnes  leges  tamen  enumerare  propo- 
nimus^  sed  eastantum,  quarum  vetusti  scriptores  orebrius  me- 
minerunt.''  P.  165.  The  third  book  relates  to  Stnatuscon-- 
sulta  and  Praetortim  Edictay  the  fourth  to  Decreta  Principum. 
In  the  fifth  book,  he  treats  of  the  Responsa  Prudentum^  and 
introduces  slight  notices  of  those  lawyers,  ^^  qui  imperatorum 
autoritate  responderunt,  et  jiu^is  scientiam  in  hac  ultima  reipub. 
specie  professi  sunt."  The  volume  concludes  with  a  very  brief 
HiHoria  Juris  Pontifidij  consisting  of  only  seven  pages.  In 
such  a  production  as  this,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  very  profound  research,  or  any  great  nicety  of  criticism ; 
but  Rivallius  had  at  least  the  merit  of  setting  a  good  example. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  conjunction  of  history 
and  jurisprudence  was  strenuously  recommended  by  Franciscus 
Balduinus,  a  man  of  a  fervid  spirit,  and  of  multifarious  erudition. 
He  did  not  himself  undertake  a  history  of  the  civil  law ;  but  in 
a  publication  intended  as  the  precursor  of  a  more  extensive  per- 
formance, he  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  its  historical 
study.*  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  eminent  services  of  his 
contemporary  Carolus  Sigonius,  who,  although  not  a  lawyer  by 

f>rofession^  has  very  ably  illustrated  various  departments  in  the 
egal  antiquities  of  Rome.  His  treatise  ^^  De  Senatu  Romano,'' 
published  under  the  name  of  Joannes  Sarins  Zamoscius,  is  be|t 
known  to  classical  scholars ;  but  his  two  books  ^^  De  antiquo 
J-ure  Civium  Romanorum,''  his  three  books  ^^  De  antiquo  Jure 
Italiae,'*  his  three  books  *^  De  antiquo  Jure  Provinciarum,"  and 
bis  three  books  "  De  Judiciis,"  are  well  known  and  much 
esteemed  among  civilians. 

^  Rivallius  was  followed  by  Valentinus  Forsterus ;  of  whose 
history  of  the  civil  law  it  is  more  safe  to  commend  the  design 
than  the  executbn.     His  work  is  a  folio  volume  of  265  pages, 

*  De  Institutione  Historiae  uaivenae,  et  ejus  cum  JurUprudentia  Conjuociionc, 
n^Xi7«^vArr  libri  II.  Fr.  BalJuioi.  ParUils,  1561^  4to.— This  work  was  ref)rinte(i  ia 
a  curious  coUectioa,  entitled  "  Jo.  Bodioi  Methodus  Historica,  daodecioi  eju>detn  argu- 
meuti  Scriptorumi  tarn  veterum  quam  receotiorum,  Commeatariis  adaucta^'*  Ba^ileae, 
1576,  8vo. 
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and  ie  but  slight  and  iMiaatis&ctory.*  A  conaideraUq  (opopm- 
Hon  of  hi^  pag^9  he  ha«  devoted  to  the  wccessiou  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  lawy^fe;  hnt  his  notices  are  tqo  supeifinial  to  ex- 
dte  any  great  degree  of  intere^t.f 

The  next  history  is  that  of  Jaqobus  Qotbofredua,  entitled 
HUtaria  seu  Progreum  JurU  CwilU  Ramanif  and  forming  the 
first  part  of  his  MunuQfe  Juris.X  This  historical  sketch  is  of 
amall  extent,  but  is  able  and  comprehensive*  The  author,  who 
was  bom  in  1587,  and  died  in  1652,  was  professor  of  law  at 
Geneva,  and  is  deservedly  classed  with  the  greatest  civilians  of 
modem  times.  In  general  erudition  he  was  superior  to  most 
of  them;  profoundly  skilled  in  the  ancienV  laogaagei^  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  both  cinl  and  eccle- 
siastical ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  master 
of  a  more  fluent  and  polished  style.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous, and  are  uniformly  distinguished  by  a  prodigious  mast  of 
learning;  but  his  Fontes  ^ru4Utior  Juris  CimHs,  and  his  oom- 
mentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  must  here  be  particuhirly 
mentioned  for  the  strong  light  wiiich  they  reiect  on  the  history 
of  the  Roman  jurispradence. 

The  next  writer  whom  it  seems  necessary  to  mention,  ia  Dr. 
Duck,  chancellor  of  the  diocess  of  London,  and  one  of  the  few 
English  civilians  who  e^joy  any  share  of  continentai  reputa- 
tion. He  is  the  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  use  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  dominions  oi  Christian 
princes.§  Of  the  general  history  of  that  \%w  he  has  intsodnoed 
a  brief  outline,  and  has  bestowed  mudi  patient  investigation 
in  tracing  its  progress  in  various  portions  of  modem  Europe. 

t  VakotiDi  Porsteri  Jureconsulti  d«  Hittoria  Juris  Ctrilis  Romam  Kbri  trcs;  ia  qwbns 
traditur  ortus  Romani  Imperii,  fubjichmtui'  mutatiooti  intigQei  MaststeMvuia  in  Rep«h. 
Bom.  et  caussae,  initia  et  progressus  Juris  Civilis,  &c.  Basileae^  1565,  M. 
.  t  **  Supcrest  historia  prudentum,  quam  describere  quidam  agressi  sunt,  sed  parce  ac 
timide.  Post  hos  Forslerus  idem  ausus,  sed  infeliciter ;  ut  quemqae  bortari  possim 
aerio,  caveat  ilium.  Miseret  sane  CbnstppboH  Besoldi,  qai  plus  Uli  tribnit,  quam  Im 
erat."  (C.  A.  Ruperti  ad  Enchiridion  Pomponii  de  Originc  Juris  libd  i^.  A^inadvecuo- 
num,  secunda  elahorati  cura,  p.  301.    Jenae,  1661,  12mo.) 

I  Of  the  MatuuUe  Juris  of  Qothoirtdw,  an  edition  was  publiabed  bf  Ihe  late  Profes- 
•or  Bertbelot  ParU.  180$,  Svo.  There  are  many  atber  aeparate  eiUiioM;  asd  it  is 
inserted  in  TroU's  collection  of  the  author's  Opera Jmridi<»  wwora.  Ufd.  Bat.  173^ 
folio. 

^  De  Usu  et  Antboritate  Juris  Civilis  Remanorum,  in  Dominiis  Principum  Christia- 
norum,  Ubri  duo,  aulhore  Arthuro  Duck,  LL.D.  Lond.  1649,  Svo.  Loud.  1653,  fco, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1654,  12mo.  Lipsiae,  1676,  12mo.  Magdeburgi,  1676,  12mo.  Leodii, 
1679,  12mo.  Lond.  1679,  Svo.-— Camus  or  his  editor  Dupin  mentions  a  French  trans- 
ition, published  at  Paris,  1689,  12mo.  (Lettrcs  sur  la  Profession  d'Avocat,  et  Biblio- 
theoue  choisie  des  Livres  de  Droit,  torn.  ii.  p.  293.)  The  Mardeburg  and  Liege  editions 
of  the  original  work  are  here  enumerated  on  the  same  authonty. 
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In  faki  vegettPchM  h%  wai  grofrtly  aided  bv  Dr.  Lrag1}fuiie»  the 
learned  provost  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford;*  and  ms  publiea*- 
tion  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  each  chapter  bluing  the  signa- 
ture of  that  very  distinguished  prelate  Dr.  Ushtr)  arehbishop 
of  Annagh.f  The  utility  of  Duck's  labours  has  been  geoerallv 
acknowledged,  '^  In  justice  to  the  authority  of  this  writer, 
says  Barrington,  ^'  I  cannot  but  mention  that  Giannone  and 
other  the  most  celebrated  civilians  style  him  their  ooryphaeast 
we  are  too  apt  in  this  country  to  defer  to  foreign  authors,  as  the 
Roman  law  is  so  little  attended  to,  or  practised  in  £nglaud.''t"^ 
Dr.  Browne  has  mentioned  it  as  a  presumption  of  the  reid 
merit  of  his  work,  that  it  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  and  at  Leqi*> 
zig.  §  No  other  English  writer,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  had  attempt- 
ed  any  historical  idcetch  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence )  lor  Sir 
Thomas  Ridley's  View  of  the  Civih  and  JEcclenoitical  Lam, 
although  it  includes  an  account  of  the  different  books  whiek 
form  tike  body  of  the  civil  law,  contains  few  or  no  historical  de» 
tuls.  The  great  object  of  the  author  is  to  shew  ^^  wherein  the 
practice  of  tiie  civil  and  the  eeclesiastical  law  is  straitened,  and 
may  be  relieved  within  this  land.''|| 

After  a  moderate  interval  followed  the  tract  of  Simon  van 
Leeuwen,  or  Leewius,  entitled  ^^  De  Origine,  Progressu,  Usu, 
atque  Authoritate  Juris  Civilis  Romani,  ejusdemque  varia  Eldi* 
tione^  atque  Emendatione,  historica  Narratio."if    The  author,  a 

Eractising  lawyer,  possessed  a  great  degree  of  industry,  but  was 
■Bs  remarkable  for  his  critical  discernment  j  nor  was  he  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  the  niceUes  of  the  Latin  language.  These  ob* 
eervations  may  be  yerified  by  an  examination  of  his  well«known 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilisy  published  in  folio  in  the 
yeai*  1663.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  Roman  law  consists  of 
only  37  pages.    A  more  ample  narration  was  soon  afterwards 

[  Wood's  AUienie  OxoiiMMas,  vol  iii.  col  9&8.  BliM'k  9d\U  *^  In  which  bo^  Dr. 
Genrd  LAogbaioe's  labours  iver«  fo  mooh^  that  h%  dMenrsd  the  Mine  of  oo* 
anihor." 

t  "  Approbttio  operis  per  D,  Jacobom  Armachaiiam  Arcbi^piacopam,  rogata  Aatho> 
risy  ad  finoni  iinguloniiii  eapitam  «at  appoaitik" 

1  Barriogton's  Observationa  on  the  mur«  ancient  St«t4t««i  p.  76.  3d  edit,  Loi4. 
1769,  4to. 

$  Browne's  Remarks  on  the  Stndy  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  28.  Bdinb.  1828,  Sva. 

|(  Ridleys  View  of  the  Civile  and  Ecdesiastioal  Law,  and  wherein  the  Practise  of 
ihem  is  streitned  and  may  be  relieued  within  this  Land.  Load.  1607,  4to,  Oxford^ 
1634,  4to.  Oxford,  1662,  8vo.  Oxford,  1675,  8vo,  All  these  editions,  except  tb« 
ftrat,  contain  notes  by  John  Gregory,  A.M.  of  Christ  Church. 

V  De  Origine  et  Progresau  Juris  Civilis  Romani  Authores  et  Fragmenta  veterum  J^ 
riaconsultorura,  cnm  notis  Am.  Vinnii,  et  yarionini :  auctore  et  coUectore  S.  Leevio, 
J.  C.  Lugd.  Bat  1672;  8vo.  The  historical  tract  occurs  in  p.  711  of  this  col* 
•fctioQ. 
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published  bfDoQjat,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Paiis^  who 
has  likewise  written  a  history  of  the  canon  law.^     About  this 
period,  thejiistorical  study  of  the  Roman  law  began  to  make 
some  progress  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  the  attempts  to  promote 
it  was  the  publication  of  Schubart,  a  professor  at  Jena,  Dt 
FaHs  Juriiprudentiae  Romanae.    This  work  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  the  vear  1696  ;t  and  the  efforts  of  the  author  were 
seconded  by  Christianus  Thomasius,  a  professor  in  the  newly 
founded  university  of  Halle,  who  set  the  first  example  of  read- 
ing academical  lectures  in  the  German  language.    Thomasius, 
who  was  born  in  1655,  and  died  in  1728,  was  a  person  of  a 
shrewd  intellect,  and  was  much  disposed  to  think  for  himselii 
but  he  was  deficient  in  philological  learning,  and  greatly  defi- 
cient in  elegance  of  taste.     He  publbhed  a  short  compendium 
under  the  following  title,  which  is  sufficiently  barbiux)us :  ^'  De- 
Uneado  Historiae  Juris:    accedit  in  fine  accuratior  Formatio 
Status  Controversiae  de  Usu  modemo  Juris  Romani  in  Grerma- 
nia.'':t^    This  work  merely  consists  of  a  scanty  outline ;  but  the 
example  and  the  lectures  of  the  author  seem  to  have  produced  a 
▼ery  beneficial  effect  in  the  German  Universities.    He  was  the 
preceptor  of  Heineccius,  who,  possessing  a  more  classical  taste, 
and  a  greater  extent  of  erudition,  had  no  small  Influence  in  re- 
commending this  branch  of  study. 

^  Contemporary  with  Thomasius  was  Janus  Vincentius  Gra- 
vina,  who  has  been  considered  as  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
more  recent  civilians.  This  distinguished  person,  a  poet  and  a 
critic,  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  was  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  law  at  Rome.§     He  was  born  in  1664,  and 

*  Doujat*s  history  of  the  civil  law  was  published  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Hitiona 
Jurit  CivUit  Romanorum.  Paris.  1678, 12ino.  His  history  of  the  canon  law  was  pub« 
lisbed  in  French :  Hiihire  dm  Droit  Caitonique,    Pkris,  1677, 12mo. 

t  The  latest  edition  of  Scbubart*8  work  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
raiing.     Lipsiae,  1797,  8vo. 

X  This  work  of  Thomasius  is  reprinted  in  Hoffmann's  Hist  Jnris  Romaaj,  torn.  i.  The 
date  of  the  first  edition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

4  Carafa  de  Gymnasio  Romano,  et  de  ejus  Professortbns,  lib.  ii.  p.  432.  Romae, 
1751,  4to.  See  likewise  Pabronii  Vitae  lUlorum  Doctrina  exceltenthim,  torn.  x.  p.  1. 
There  is  an  elegant  account  of  Grarina,  publislied  under  the  title  of  "  J.  Andreae  Ser- 
rai  de  ViU  et  Scriptia  Jani  Vincentii  Gravinae  CommenUrius."  Romae,  1758,  4lo. 
A  collecHve  edition  of  his  works,  Latin  and  Italian,  was  published  at  Naples  by  Sergio, 
1756-8,  3  vols.  4to.  All  his  Latin  works  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Mas- 
cow.  Lipsiae,  1737,  4to.  A  collection  of  his  Optucula  was  published  by  Dr.  Burgess, 
the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Oxon.  1792,  8vo.  Gravina*s  learned  repose  was  not 
a  litile  disturbed  by  a  series  of  very  bitter,  and  certainly  very  ingenious  satires,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Q.  SecUnus,  the  real  author  of  which  was  at  length  discovered 
*^  J*  .^-  Sergardi.  In  these  compositions  Gravina  is  most  cruelly  vilified  under  the  nune 
?^ro  ?***""*•  "^  works  of  Sergardi  iinay  be  found  in  a  collective  form.  Lucae, 
J  783,  4  torn.  8vo. 
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died  in  1718.  His  generous  patronage  of  Metastasio  is  well 
known  to  many  individuals,  who  feel  no  particular  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  civil  law.*  His  Origines  Juris  Civilis, 
which  first  appeared  in  1701,  embrace  a  very  elegant  and  clas- 
sical account  of  the  history,  internal  as  well  as  external,  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence :  it  is  a  work  of  various  learning,  and  is 
eminentiy  adapted  to  the  taste  of  liberal  scholars,  who  have  not 
made  the  law  their  particular  study.  It  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked that  Gravina  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  previous  labours 
of  Sigonius,  Cujacius,  Gothofredus,  and  other  writers ;  but  if 
he  has  borrowed  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  he  has  at  least 
employed  their  materials  with  much  taste  and  judgment.  His 
work  was  received  with  peculiar  favour  in  Germany,  where  it 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  illustrated  by  the  able 
annotations  of  Mascow.f 

Another  history  of  the  civil  law  was  about  this  period  produced 
by  Ferriere,  dean  of  the  law-fEtculty  in  the  university  of  Paris.  J 
The  work,  a  duodecimo  volume  of  considerable  extent,  was 
probskbly  of  some  use  to  the  French  students  of  that  era :  it  was 
more  than  once  reprinted ;  and  an  edition  of  it  appeared  so 
late  as  the  year  17^.    It  was  translated  into  the  English  lan- 

«  See  Dr.  Burney*8  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Metastasio,  vol.  i.  p.  3 — 14. 

t  Mascow  is  himself  the  author  of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law.  It  bears  the  title  of  ^'  Gotfridi  M ascovii  de  Sectis  Sabinia- 
nomm  et  Proculiaoorum  in  Jure  Civili  Diatriba.  Inserta  est  Disquisitio  de  Herciscun- 
dis."  Lipsiae,  1728,  8vo.  Many  able  disquisitions  may  likewise  be  found  in  hit 
**  Opnscula  juridica  et  philologica :  recensuit,  praefatos  est,  et  animadversiones  nonnul- 
las  adspersil  J.  L.  E.  Pdttmaunus/'  Lipsiae,  1776,  Svo.  Pttttmann  has  published  a 
fteparate  account  of  hb  life,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Memoria  Gottfridi  Mascovii.*'  Lipsiae, 
1771,  Svo.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  late  bbhop  of  Salbbury,  who  attended  his  lectures  at 
Leipzig,  has  mentioned  him  in  the  following  terms.  *'  Mascow  has  a  brother,  who  is 
professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  a  rery  singular  man,  of  great  learning 
mdeed,  but  I  fear  much  learning  has  made  him  mad.  He  lives  for  months  without 
stirring  from  his  lodging;  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  lectures  amuses  hitoiself  with  trans- 
lating Latin  epigrams  into  Greek.  He  is  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  a  great 
civilian,  especially  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Roman  law,  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  a 
happy  talent  of  communicating  his  knowledge  to  others.*'  (Douglas's  Select  Works,  p.  35. 
Salisbury,  1820,  4to.) 

X  Histoire  du  Droit  Remain,  contenant  son  origine,  ses  progr^,  &c.  par  M.  Claude- 
Joseph  de  Ferriere,  Doyen  des  Docteurs-R^gens  de  la  Faculty  des  Droits  de  Paris^ 
et  ancien  Avocat  au  Parlement  Paris,  1718,  12mo.  Paris,  1760,  12mo.  Paris, 
1788,  l2mo.  The  History  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  shewing  its  origin  and  progress, 
&c.  written  originally  in  French  by  M.  Claude-Joseph  de  Ferriere :  to  which  is  added, 
Dr.  Duck's  Treatise  of  the  Use  and  Authority  of  the  Civil  Law  in  England :  translated 
into  Englbh  by  J.  B.  Esq.  Lond.  1724,  Svo.  The  dedication  is  signed  John  Beaver. 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  descrioes  the  translator  as  Dr.  Beaver,  has  perhaps  confounded  him 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Bever.  See  the  preftu:e  to  *^  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  notes 
by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq."  Philadelphia,  1812,  Svo.  Dr.  Bever  has  erroneously  men- 
tioned this  as  a  complete  translation  of  Duck's  treatise.  (Hist  of  the  Legal  Polity  of 
the  Roman  State,  p.  xi.) 
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fpax^e  by  Jdin  Beavef .  But  itich  %  historj,  we  may  v^htare  to 
assert^  would  not  be  found  altogether  satisfactory  by  the  papili 
id  filondeau.  The  history  of  the  Roman  law^  written  by  Stru-* 
riUB^  a  professor  in  the  unirersi^  of  Jena^  was  published  during 
the  very  same  year  with  that  of  Ferriere^  and  is  a  work  of  more 
researeh  and  ralue.*  The  author  is  at  least  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  an  industrious  compiler;  and  notvrithstanding  the 
augmented  number  of  publications  on  the  same  subject,  his 
Histaria  Juris  Bomemt  may  still  be  recommended  as  an  useful 
book  of  reference*  A  more  copious^  and  indeed  a  more  able 
history  of  the  law  was  written  by  his  contemporary  C.  G« 
Hoffmann^  a  professor  in  the  unitersity  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.f  This  work  extends  to  two  quarto  volumes,  which  are 
Bowercr  swelled  by  certain  tracts  of  Hotman,  Selden,  Thoma- 
sius,  and  other  writers.  In  the  second  volume,  which  is  only 
to  be  viewed  a^  supplementary  to  the  first,  be  has  collected 
and  illustrated  the  fragments  of  the  regal  laws ;  of  the  Grecian 
hiws,  as  elucidating  the  origin  of  those  of  the  Romans ;  the 
fhigments  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  and  of  the  Edictum 

Brunqueirs  history  of  tiie  Botnan  law  wim  published  in  the 
year  Vjij^X  Th®  author  was  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Jena,  and  having  been  invited  to  the  newly  founded  university 
of  Gattinffen,  he  died  there  in  1736.  within  three  months  after 
his  arrival,  &nd  before  be  had  completed  the  age  of  forty-two. 
He  was  conversant  with  elegant  literature,  and  produced  a  very 
Useful  and  readable  book,  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely  su-^ 
perseded.  But  he  soon  met  with  a  formidable  rival  in  Hemec- 
duSy  of  whose  general  merits  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a 
former  article^  §  and  whose  Historia  Juris  CiviUs  Komam  ac 

*  BttrtNWdi  OotCbeiffii  Strvtii  Hiilorm  Juris  Romanii  Ja9tiB'MUie'^  Graeci«  Oennaoiciy 
Cmtfirtei)  i>^«diUa,GriiBliiaHs,et  RiUioL  •xtemuRis  BKmMMntM  illustnU.    Jcmc, 

f  Christ  Godofr.  Hoffmanni  Historia  Juris  Romuio-Justfnianei.  Lipsiae,  1718 — ^26,  2 
t<Nn.  4tO.  The  fine  vohiflM  wat  reprinUd  in  1734. — ^^<  Hofmamiis  in  Historia  Juris, 
<|ttie  cdiobns  folumiiiibaa  ni  quaito  1734.  Upsiae  k>ciipl6tissimaprodiity  caeteris  oranlbus 
legmB  historieis  jndfnam  praeripait.  laterelementarios  autem  libelios  BrunqueUl  His- 
toria Jorb  Romani  et  Qennaaici  •minet,  ^am  in  plerisque  oMitibta  HeiiMGciaiias 
nrQliDm  pnMfero."  (Hofnin^lil Litteratara  Juris,  p.  53.    lipsiae,  1/61,  8fo.) 

t  Jo.  Salom.  Brunquelli  Historia  Jaris  Bomano^Germanici.  J6Bae,l727,  8vo.  Amst 
1730,  8vo.  AmsC.  1738,  8ro.  Amst  et  Lugd.  Bat  1751,  8vo.— Haubold  speaks  of  the 
Strthor  as  "  juriscoBSottas  omoino  litteratissiiinit,  e  ciyus  Historia  Juris  Romano-G^rma* 
<^i  muha  mhiiine  vulgaria  disci  possunt."  (InstitotioBes  Juris  Romani  Littefariae,  p. 
)<(7.  Upskte,  180«;,  8to.)  His  other  works  are  published  under  the  title  of  "  Opus- 
cola  ad  Historiam  et  Jurisprudentiam  speotantia:  ooUegtt  atque  «didit  D.  Hen.  Jo. 
Otto  Koenig."  Halae  Magd.  1774,  8vo. 

}  8f e  Foreign  Review,  voL  ii.  p.  46.  GemUh 
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Oerfnartid,  first  printed  in  the  tear  17S9,  is  to  be  clasted  Among 
the  best  of  his  publications.  It  afterwards  received  consider- 
able itnproyera&nts  frotn  Ritt^r^  whosfe  annotations  are  learned 
and  able.*  This  work  of  Heineceius,  together  with  most  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  enumerated^  relates  almost  ex* 
clusively  to  ihe  external  history  of  the  law ;  but  another  publi- 
cation of  the  same  meritorious  and  indefatigable  individual  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  Very  important  contribution  to  the  internal 
history.  It  was  published  in  the  year  I7IO9  under  the  title  of 
'*  Antiquitatum  Komanarum,  Jurisprudentiam  illustrantium^ 
S3mtaraia,  secundum  ordinem  Institutionum  Justiniani  diges- 
tiim ;  and  no  fewer  than  nineteen  editions  have  now 
appeared.  Fot  the  last,  as  well  as  the  best  edition,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  learned  and  judicious  Haubold^f  whose 
loss  will  long  be  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence. This  book,  and  this  edition,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  our  numerous  friends  ftt  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh. 

A  copious  and  somewhat  pompotts  history  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  tvas  published  during  the  middle  of  last  cehtury, 
by  Antoine  Terrassoil,  an  advoeate  in  the  pariiament  of  Paris^ 
and  afterwards  professor  of  the  canon  law  in  that  university.^ 
The  work  exhibits  a  stifiBcieiit  parrtde  of  erudition,  but  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  solid  Icfarning  or  accurate  research.  Even 
in  that  portion  which  specially  relates  to  his  native  country^  his 
iliforinatioh  is  less  curious  or  interesting  than  might  reasonably  . 
have  been  expe^ed.  A  particular  example  will  render  this 
criticism  more  fair,  and  more  intelligible.  With  no  small  parade, 
he  produces  an  arr^i  of  the  parliament,  dated  on  the  second  of 
April  I37O5  And  authorizing  Cujacius  to  read  lectures  on  the 
civil  law  in  the  university  of  Paris :  this  document,  he  assures 
his  readers,  had  never  before  been  communicated  to  the  public ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  work  he  states  in  due  form,  '  c'est 
encore  4  Monsieur  Joly  de  Fleury  pfere,  Procureur  G^n^ral,  que 
j'ai  obligation  de  la  eonnoissance  et  de  la  communication  de  cet 
arr^t.*  But  this  very  document,  which  is  of  some  importance, 
bad  been  inserted  by  Menage  in  his  refmarks  on  the  life  of 

•  Jo.  OoiU.  Hehieecii  Hlstorit  Juris  Civilis  Romtni  ac  Germanici.  Halafe,  1733,  Sto. 
Lagd.  Bat  1740,  8fo.  Cum  obscrvationibns  Jo.  Dan.  Ritteri.  Lugd.  Bat.  1748,  Sro. 
Com  obs.  RHteri  et  Jo.  Mart.  Silberradii.  Argentorati,  1751,  Svo.  Cum  obs.  Ritteri  et 
Silberramt    Argent  1765,  Sro. 

f  Frtncofortt  ad  Moenm,  1322, 8vo. 

I  Histoire  de  la  Jurispradence  Romaine,  conteoant  son  orlgine  et  ses  progr^^,  &c.  par 
K*.  AfrtholM  TerrasaoD,  Ecnj§t,  Afocat  aa  Parlemeot    Paris,  1750,  fol. 
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Ayraoky  serenfy-ATe  yean  before  the  appearance  of  T«rra880B*i 
hifltory.* 

A  more  masterly  history  of  the  Roman  jurbprudence  was 
pablished  in  1754  by  Jo.  Augustus  Bachius,  or  Bach,  an  extra- 
<Hxiinary  professor  of  law  in  the  univer^ty  of  Leipzig,  f  Four 
years  afterwards,  he  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-seFen.  | 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  classical  languages  and 
literature,  he  possessed  a  manifest  advantage  over  some  of  his 
predecessors.  His  history  is  written  with  learning,  ability,  and 
judgment;  and  in  some  respects  it  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  only  embraces  the  external  his- 
tory, but  in  this  department  it  has  uncommon  merit :  the  author 
traces  the  progress  of  public  as  well  as  private  law ;  his  infor- 
mation is  carefully  drawn  from  the  original  sources;  and  he 
exercises  those  critical  talents  which  he  had  cultivated  in  the 
school  of  Emesti,  and  which  recommended  him  to  the  warm 
approbation  of  Wyttenbach.  § 

rursuing  the  chronologictd  order  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
adhered,  we  discover,  after  a  considerable  interval,  '  The  His- 
tory of  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State/  written  by  Dr. 
Bever,  an  advocate  at  Doctors  Commons.  ||  He  was  likewise  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls  College  at  Oxford,  and  had  read  lectures  on 
the  civil  law  in  that  university.  He  has  produced  a  copious, 
and  we  fear  a  somewhat  tedious  woric,  which  however  is  not 
destitute  of  merit  It  was  translated  into  the  German  language 
by  Vdlkel,  who  has  corrected  many  of  his  errors,  for  the  author 
left  numy  errors  to  correct.  Bever  writes  like  a  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  talents ;  but  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 

*  Menagi!  ViUe  Petri  Aerodii  et  Guillelmi  Bienagii,  p.  164.     Puis.  1675,  4(o. 

t  Jo.  Augasti  Bachii  Historia  JurUprudenUae  Romanae.  LipsUe,  1754,  8ro. 
Lip*.  1765,  8vo.  Lip*.  1775,  8vo.  Lips.  1782,  8vo.  Cum  obscrvationibut 
Aug.  Corn.  Stockmann.  Lips.  1796,  8vo.  Cum  iisdem.  Lips.  1807,  8ro.  For  several 
years,  a  new  edition  has  been  expected  from  Professor  Weock,  the  learned  and^le 
successor  of  Haubold. 

{  According  to  the  expression  of  Cramer,  he  was  disputed  to  death  by  his  colleague 
Sammet.  **  Er  war  ein  gewaltiges  animal  ditputas,  hatte,  wie  er  selbst  emUte,  Bach 
zu  Tode  disputirt,  und  den  Befehl  bewirkt,  dass  bey  seinem  Erscbeinen  im  Petrinum, 
die  vier  Decane  sicfa  einstellen  mtissten,  urn  allenfalls  Namens  des  KudUrsten  xu  inter* 
ccdiren."    (Haus-Chronik,  S.  79.    Hamburg,  1822,  8 vo.) 

}  **  Habebat  Ernestus  disciplinae  alumnum  Bachium,  elegsntissimae  juvenem  doo* 
trinae,  insigne  decui  jurisprudentiae,  veteres  Cujacios  et  Oothofredos  leUturum^  nisi 
longiorem  ei  vitam  fata  invidissent."  (Wvttenbacb  Vita  Davidis  Rubnkenii,  p.  47. 
Lugd.  Bat  et  Amst.  1799,  8vo.)— Besides  his  history  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  B»- 
chius  had  published  "  De  Legibus  Tnyani  Comraentarios."  Lipsiae,  1747,  Svo.  And 
after  his  death  appeared  a  collection  entitled  "  Jo.  August!  Bachii  OpuscuU  ad  Histo- 
riam  ct  Jurisprudentiam  spectantia :  coUegit  et  praefstos  est  Christ.  Adolphus  Klotzios." 
Halse,  1767,  8vo. 

II  The  History  of  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State,  and  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
S.xtent  of  the  Roman  Laws ;  by  llioiDas  Bever,  LL.  D.    Lond.  1781, 4to. 
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beiog-in  a  great  meastare  unacquaioted  with,  the  beat  civilians  of 
the  continent,  more  especially  those  of  a  recent  date :  the  only 
modem  names  which  he  mentions  in  his  introduction  are  those 
of  Bynkershoek,  Vander  Muelen^  Hoppius,  Gravina,  Mascow, 
Heiueccius,  Ferriere,  and  his  own  countryman  Dr.  Duck.  This 
is  certwily  a  very  scanty  catalogue  of  *  those  writers  who,  hav- 
ing confined  their  researches  to  juridical  subjects  alone,  come 
under  the  particular  denommation  of  civilians/  He  appears  at 
the^  same  time  to  have  been  very  indifferently  acquainted  with 
their  personal  history :  Bynkershoek,  who  was  president  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Holland,  he  describes  as  a  celebrated  advo- 
cate ;  and  Heineccius,  whom  every  body  knows  to  have  been  a 
German,  he  describes  as  *  a  Dutch  writer  of  extensive  learnbg 
and  abilities.'  But  instead  of  Dutch,  his  table  of  errata  admo- 
nishes us  to  read  Prussian.  To  some  readers,  such  criticisms 
as  these  may  appear  minute,  and  even  trifling;  but  we  consider 
it  of  some  consequence  tb  warn  the  successors  of  Dr.  Bever 
against  this  supine  method  of  conducting  their  researches. 

It  was  the  plan  of  this  writer  to  prosecute  his  learned  en- 
quiries to  a  much  greater  extent. 

'  •*  The  volume,"  he  remarks,  "  now  respectfully  submitted  to 
perusal,  (with  which  his  inquiries  might  properly  end)  includes  tl|e 
whole  history  of  the  Roman  laws,  so  long  as  they  preserved  their 
influence  oA^er  this  immense  and  variable  empire.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  however,  they  revived  in  a  new  shape ;  not  as  an  uniform 
body,  to  be  received  in  any  given  country  by  the  force  of  their  ori- 
ginal authority  j  but  as  a  plentiful  mine  of  miscellaneous  and  valuable 
materials,  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind.  In  this  state,  they 
became  connected  with  the  feudal  and  canon  laws^  which  were 
generated  from  the  barbarity  and  superstition  of  the  intermediate 
ages  5  while  the  western  world  was  held  in  a  comfortless  suspence 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Every  constitution  of  modern 
Europe  being  founded  upon  an  union  of  these  three  celebrated 
systems,  it  will  be  a  work  of  no  less  utility  than  entertainment,  to 
follow  them  in  their  progress  to  these  later  times,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  upon  the  government  of  those  countries  which  have 
been  pleased  to  adopt  them.  In  the  course  of  this  pursuit,  due  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  their  various  operations  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  British  empire,  especially  in  the  maritime  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  wherein  the  civil  and  canon  laws  more  immediately  prevail, 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  Should  the  present  attempt, 
therefore,  have  the  good  fortune  to  merit  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  public,  the  remainder  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  second 
volume,  as  soon  as  ever  the  author^s  professional  engagements  will 
afford  him  leisure.** 

But  this  plan  was  never  carried  into  execution ;  and  indeed  such 
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ftn  tmdeftaking  was  probably  more  laborious  and  ^Bffictlk  thaa 
the  learned  author  thij^fat  at  first  imagine.* 

Dr.  Bever's  trork  was  soon  followed  by  an  hlstotical  view  of 
the  Roman  law,  written  by  another  member  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Schomberg,  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  Cdllege.f     His 
mode  of  writing  is  much  more  concise,  and  he  was  more  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  civilians ;  but  his 
notices  are  generally  too  brief  to  satisfy  the  curious  enquirer. 
Schomberg'ft  book  was  translated  into  French,  and,  in  that  lan- 
guage, passed  through  more  than  one  edition.    But  the  Cnglish 
civilians  have  all  been  totally  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Oibbon,  who  in 
the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  his  history  has  introduced  a  very 
able  and  a  tery  strikirig  sketch,  partly  historical,  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence.     Of  the  necessity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  Roman  law  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  n^hen  he 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  al- 
though his  early  studies  had  riot  received  such  a  directicxn,  he 
speedily  discerned  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  civilians, 
and  he  drew  many  valuable  illustrations  from  th^  works.     He 
even  obtained,  what  he  perhaps  did  not  anticipate,  a  conspi- 
cuous place  among  the  civilians  of  the  age.    Dr.  Ferguson  did 
not  however  profit  by  this  example  when  he  prepared  Us  his* 
tory  of  the  Roman  republic  i  he  has  very  rarely  availed  himself 
of  the  same  copious  source  of  information ;  and  this  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  a  manifest  defect  in  a  work  which  is  not  without 
a  considerable  share  of  merit.    It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that 
his  volumes  are  deficient  in  general  erudition,  and  that  they  dis- 
play but  a  small  portion  of  the  eloquence  which  characterizes 
his  •arlier  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society. 
^  Oibbon  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  arranging  the  prin- 
cipal eras  in  the  history  of  the  law.     *'  The  revolution,'*  he  re- 
marks, <'  of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  twelve  Tables 
to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be   divided  into  three  periods 
almost  equal  in  duration,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  mode  of  instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians."  The 
first  period  extends  from  the  age  of  the  twelve  TaWes  to  the 

♦  A  manuscript  work  of  Dr.  Brrer,  entitled  A»hort  fhttory  of  the  Utgai  cmd  hidicioi 
ConttituHon  of  Oreai  Bntainj  was  lately  sold  at  an  aaction  in  £(Bnbargh,  for  the  sum 
of  6/.  10#.  It  is  a  quvto  velaine  ef  132  pa^es,  written  in  a  large  and  regular  liand,  and 
bearing  the  dale  of  1759. 

f  An  Historical  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Roman  Law,  with  notes  and  illastra. 
tions ;  by  Alexander  C.  Schtftnbcrg,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford.  Oi- 
ft>rd,  1785,  Sto.  It  appeared  in  a  Prendi  dress,  ander  the  title  of  *'  Precis  Hisioriqae 
et  Chronologique  sur  le  Droit  Romain,  avec  des  notes  et  des  ^daircissemens,  traduit  de 
rAnglaii  par  M.  H.  BouUrd."  Paris,  1793,  12mo.  Paris,  1808,  l?mo.  Mr.  Schonibei|r, 
wbodied  m  tlieyear  I7SS,  hU^«wiMtb0tithiF0f  «' ATreelisooii  the  Maritime  Laws 
ol  gbodes,"    Oxford,  17B^,  8ro. 
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lAtih  of  Cicero  5  the  second  from  the  age  of  Cicero  to  tiiat  of 
Alexander  Sererus ;  and  the  third  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 
that  of  Justinian.  This  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  Hugo^ 
who  however  has  necessarily  ascended  to  an  earlier  em. 

The  earliest  publication  of  this  very  distlngnished  professor 
was  a  German  translation  of  Gibbon's  chapter  on  the  Ronuui 
law^  accompanied  with  annotations.  *  It  was  printed  at  Odt* 
tingen  in  1/89;  and  the  first  edition  of  his  GeseMchte  da  Ed* 
mischen  Hechts  appeared  at  Berlin  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  This  book,  which  has  now  arrived  at  the  tenth  edition^ 
contains  a  very  able  sketch  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal history  of  the  law,  and  is  indeed  regarded  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  authority.  Being  originally  intended  as  a  text-book 
for  his  own  pupils,  it  is  on  that  account  less  adapted  for  those 
readers  who  nave  not  had  the  advantage  of  attending  his  lec- 
tures ;  and  it  presents  some  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner 
which  may  justly  be  considered  as  faults.  It  is  nevertheless 
the  production  of  a  writer  possessing  great  natural  perspicacity^ 
improved  by  long  and  assiduous  study.  But  having  already 
given  a  more  detailed  account  of  Hugo's  pubUo  services,  it  is 
not  here  necessary  to  prosecute  the  subject. 

Tlie  French  revolution  had  at  first  a  very  tttifavourable  In- 
fluence on  the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  ancietit  jurispru- 
dence. Many  of  the  principal  actors  in  its  dreadful  scenes  were 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  vulgar  ferocity:  the  nation  had  too 
much  cause  to  complain  of  real  grievances,  and  many  essential 
changes  were  expedient  and  even  necessary  5  nor  was  it  alto- 

f  ether  unnatural,  in  such  a  situation,  for  the  minds  of  men  to 
e  impelled  with  a  blind  and  undiscrimlnating  zeal  to  alter 
whatever  had  been  long  established.  The  study  of  the  civil  law 
languished  in  the  native  country  of  Cnjacius ;  nor  did  it  begin 
to  revive  till  after  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  While 
France  was  yet  controlled  by  '*  the  destiny  of  the  emperor," 
M.  Dupin,  an  eminent  advocate  of  Paris,  attempted  to  publish 
a  very  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  as  some  of  his 
refiections  on  the  past  were  supposed  to  admit  of  an  inconvenient 
application  to  present  times,  his  harmless  little  work  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  The  first  edition  was 
destroyed  in  1809,  and  the  second  was  not  published  till  after 
an  interval  of  ten  years.  |  A  more  copious  work  on  the  same 
subject  was  soon  afterwards  produced  by  M.  Berriat  St.  Prix,  a 


*  See  Foreign  Reriew,  vol.  K.  p.  h^.  63, 
f  Precis  Hisiorioue  da  Droh  Romain 
Oupin,  Afocat  i  ht  Cour  ^fX^i  d6  Plris< '  Pttis,  1819,  ISaow 


t  Precis  Hisiorioue  da  Droit  Romain,  depow  Romvlm  jiuqii'l  ■osJMirs;  par  M. 
'   Cour  Boyia«d6  Vwsh*    Paris,  1819,  ISaow 
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professor  of  law  in  tbe  university  of  Paris.  *  *  This  history  ' 
not  altogether  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  and  nation ; 
but  it  has  not  received  unquali6ed  praise  from  the  cirilians  of 
other  countries.  It  was  reviewed  in  a  somewhat  sarcastic  tone 
by  Professor  Rossi  of  Geneva,  who  has  evinced  himself  very 
capable  of  estimating  the  merits  and  defects  of  such  a  perform- 
ance, t  It  solely  relates  to  the  external  history ;  and  we  must 
admit  that  some  portions  of  it  are  too  superficial  to  be  either 
interesting  or  useful.  The  author  is  unfortunately  ignorant  of 
the  G€;rnian  language ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
civiliaiis  who  have  written  in  Latin,  is  very  far  from  being 
extensive.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  volume  is  the  ap> 
pendix,  which  contains  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfiactory  life 
of  Cujacius  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Dr.  Schweppe,  who  was  formerly  a  professor  at  Gottingen, 
and  is  now  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Liibeck^  has  more 
recently  published  a  work  which  embraces  the  internal  as  well 
as  the  external  history  of  the  law.  %  Various  errors,  contained 
in  the  first  edition,  have  been  corrected  in  the  second.  A  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  law,  upon  a  more  ample  scale,  was  about  the 
same  period  undertaken  by  Dr.  Zimmem,  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Jena.  The  first  volume,  divided  into  two  parts, 
has  already  made  its  appearance,  and  his  plan  extends  to  three 
volumes.  §  The  author  has  received  such  a  share  of  public 
approbation  as  cannot  fail  to  encourage  him  in  tbe  prosecution 
01  his  design. 

Something  approaching  to  a  history  of  the  Roman  law  was 
published  at  Cambridge  within  the  last  two  years.  ||  The  author, 
who  modestly  conceds  his  name,  is  evidently  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  talents ;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors,  and  therefore  labours  under  some 
obvious  disadvantages.  The  only  historians  of  the  civil  law 
t^hom  we  remember  to  have  seen  quoted  in  his  book  are  Gra- 
vina,  Heineccius,  Hugo,  and  Berriat  St.  Prix.  Hugo,  of  whose 
merits  he  seems  to  be  fully  aware,  is  only  quoted  in  the  French 
translation ;  and  we  may  safely  suppose  the  English  author  to 

*  Histoire  du  Droit  Romain,  suivie  de  THistoira  de  Cujas ;  par  M.  Berriafc-SamU-Piix, 
Professeur  de  Procedure  Civile,  et  de  Droit  Crimioel,  4  la  FaciiU6  de  Droit  da  Paris. 
Paris,  1821, 8w. 

t  Annates  de  Legislation  et  de  Jurisprudence,  torn.  ii.  p.  383. 

i  Rbniische  Rechtsgeschichte  und  Rechtsalterthiimer,  mit  erster  vollstXndiger  Rllck- 
sicht  auf  Gajus,  von  Albrecht  Schweppe,  Dr.  ebemaligem  Professor  zn^Kiel  and  zu'Oot- 
tingen,  jetzigem  Oberappellationsratbe  zu  LUbeck.    Gdttingen,  1822, 8vo. 
A     (  Qeschichte  des  Romischen  Privatrechts  bis  Justinian ;  von  Dr.  Signfiund  Wiihelm 
Zimmem,  ordentlichen  Professor  des  Rechts  in  Jena.    Heidelbeig,  1826,  Sto. 

II  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws  and  the  Oovermnent  of  Rome;  designed  as  an 
Btroduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law.    Cambridge,  1827,  8to. 
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be  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  German  language^  which 
however  is  a  very  necessary  acquisition  for  any  person  who  now 
undertakes  to  write  the  histoir  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
This  anonymous  author  concludes  his  work  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

'  The  tide  of  desolation  which  inundated  the  whole  of  Europe 
during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages^  and  swept  away  every  yes* 
tige  of  civilization^  carried  with  it  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence.  .Those  mutilated  remains  of  it  which  had  been  in- 
serted  in  the  code,  of  Alaric  were  all  that  were  preserved  >  and  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  productions  of 
Justinian's  reign  were  rescued  from  oblivion.  The  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  then  sought  after,  and  the  ardour  with  which  they 
were  studied  throughout  Europe,  are  well  known  to  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  literary  history  of  those  times.  And  let  it  be  re- 
marked that  the  influence  which  the  Roman  law  rapidly  acquired  was 
due  to  its  intrinsic  merits  alone.  Those  who  have  pretended,  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  detached  sentences,  that  the  whole  system  was 
calculated  to  further  the  interests  of  despotism,  have  only  shewn 
their  entire  ignorance  of  it.  The  zeal  with  which  the  study  of  it  was 
cultivated,  could  have  no  such  motive.  The  adoption  of  the  many 
rules  of  legal  wisdom,  with  which,  by  the  confession  of  its  most  de- 
termined opponents,  it  abounds,  did  not  necessarily  entail  a  submis- 
sion to  two  or  three  constitutional  doctrines,  which  stand  isolated  as 
it  were  from  the  body  of  the  law.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  its  re- 
gulations were  quite  as  well  fitted  to  a  free  as  to  a  despotical  consti- 
tution :  many  of  them,  indeed,  had  been  actually  framed  at  a  time 
when  Rome  was  a  republic,  and  the  change  of  dynasty  had  altered 
nothing  of  their  spirit.  It  was  [as]  a  '*  collection  of  written  reason," 
the  most  flattering  appellation  a  body  of  law  can  receive,  that  the 
civil  law  of  Rome  forced  its  way  into  the  f&vour  of  the  very  small 
portion  of  the  community,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  was 
competent  to  understand  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  or  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  The  regulations  that  had  maintained  the  order 
imd  harmony  of  society  in  Rome,  were  found  to  be  equally  capable  of 
producing  the  same  effects  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  modern 
Italy;  and  their  intrinsic  value  was  enhanced  by  their  practical 
utility.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  motives  of  personal  interest, 
or  of  party  spirit,  led  to  their  adoption  among  the  different  nations 
of  Europe.  The  nation  among  whom  they  had  originated  was  no 
more  :  neither  the  majesty  of  her  name,  nor  the  terror  of  her  arms, 
could  longer  inspire  veneration,  or  enforce  submission ;  yet  her  laws 
were  respected  and  obeyed.  Even  now,  ages  after  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire,  they  still  remain  in  force,  and  are  unquestionably 
the  chief  surviving  record  of  its  former  greatness.' 

This  passage  we  quote  with  the  double  view  of  convincing 
our  readers  that  he  is  no  despicable  writer,  and  that  his  infor- 
mation 
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mMon  if  BOveTtbelesB  tao  limited  for  an  hiftorian  of  the  dvO 
law.  Here  we  have  the  antiquated  tale  of  the  temporary  ex- 
tiDCtion  of  all  knowledge  of  the  Roman  jurispradence^  together 
with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  sudden  resusdtation  after  the 
notable  siege  of  Amalfi.  For  this  student  of  Cambridge,  Savignj 
has  in  vain  written  bis  hiittory  of  the  Ilomaa  law  during  the 
middle  ages,* 

They  order  these  things  better  in  Poland*  Dr.  Madeiowsk]^ 
professor  of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Warsaw,  has 
evinced  an  intimate  aoquaintance  with  the  writings  of  all  the 
eminent  civilians  of  Germany :  he  is  fully  apprized  of  all  the 
recent  discoveries  and  speculations;  and  possessing  a  sound 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  criticism,  he  is  always  capable  of 
applying  hb  knowledge  to  an  useful  purpose.  He  is  evidently 
a  person  of  an  acute  intellect,  improved  by  systematic  and  per- 
severing study,  and  is  little  disposed  to  ailopt  without  exanuna- 
tion  the  statements  or  inferences  of  former  writers.  Possesamg 
such  qualifications  as  these,  he  has  undertaken  a  task  which  is 
by  no  means  easy,  but  fcNp  which  he  is  eminoitly  prepared.  Of 
his  Latinity  we  cannot  indeed  speak  without  some  smsll  abate- 
ment of  this  general  commendation.  The  countryman  of  Casi- 
mir  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  attained  a  snperior 
degree  of  elegance  in  Latin  style :  but  the  pursuits  of  lawyers 
are  too  frequently  hostile  to  the  graces;  and,  as  Hume  has 
remarked,  they  are  seldom  models  of  elegance  in  any  country. 
The  words  which  he  employs  are  sometimes  barbarous  in  their 
origin,  or  in  their  application ;  and  his  combinatioBS  of  words 
are  occasionally  liable  to  objections  equally  valid.  But  if  he 
does  not  rise  to  the  classicsd  elegance  of  Gravina,  neither  does 
he  descend  to  the  utter  barbarism  of  Tlumiasius :  he  generally 
expresses  himself,  if  not  vidth  idiomatic  purity,  at  least  with 
vivacity ;  and,  in  one  word,  he  uniformly  writes  like  a  man  of 
talents. 

The  work  now  under  our  consideration  was  origindly  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1820.  After  the  German  fashion,  it  contains 
two  separate  titles,  the  first  of  which  is,  '  Prindpioram  Juris 
Romani  tomus  I.  Historiam  hujus  ipsius  Juris  coutlnens.'  This 
volume,  which  embraces  the  external  history  of  the  law,  is  to  be 
followed  by  other  two  volumes,  relating  to  the  internal  historv; 
but,  in  one  respect,  it  may  be  considered  as  complete  in  itself. 

*  Ge&chichte  des  Rbmiscben  Racbts  im  Mitlelalter,  tqb  Friedrich  Cvl  vm  Savigaj. 
Heidelberg,  1815-26,  4  Bde.  8vo.— We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the 
very  distinguished  author  of  this  work  has  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be  capable  of 
resuming  hi^i  public  lectures  and  his  private  studies.  Warnkoenig,  of  whose  publica- 
tions we  gave  some  account  in  a  former  number,  is  now  a  professor  of  the  civil  law  in 
the  university  of  Lcuvain ;  and  Goschen,  the  learned  editor  of  Galas,  has  Acc^ted  of  m 
iii?itBtio&  to  the  new  university  of  Munich, 
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The  proltgDmenai  extendmg  to  twenty-two  pages^  epntain 
eevem  interesting  disoutsions,  whieh  are  well  calculated  to  give 
the  reader  a  favourable  impression  of  the  author's  aoutenese  and 
intelligence.  In  p.  11.  he  has  inadvertently  oonfounded  Fron« 
tinus  with  Pronto :  ^  Froutinus,  cujus  opera  invenit  nuper  An- 
gelus  Majus.'  Frontinus  has  long  been  known  as  a  writer  on 
the  stratagems  of  war :  the  fragments  of  Fronto  were  recently 
discovered  by  Angelo  Mai,  and,  after  having  been  published  by 
him,  were  again  edited  by  Niebnhr, 

Among  his  preliminary  speculations,  he  takes  occasion  to 
state  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  that  as  laws  may  be  esta- 
blished by  long  and  continued  custom,  so  they  may  nkewise  be 
abrogated  by  desuetude,  or,  in  other  words,  they  may  be  an- 
nulled by  contrary  usage.  This 'maxim  receives  his  unqualified 
i^proval ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  too  evident  to 
require  any  illustration.  ^  Jura  populorum  ita  nascuntur,  pro- 
pagantur,  senescunt  et  cadunt,  ut  eorum  mores  consuetudines- 
que  dilabi  et  interire  solent:  quare  rectissime  illud  receptum 
est,  nt  leges  non  solum  suffragio  legislatoris,  sed  etiam  tacito 
consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  abrogentur.'  P.  4.  On 
this  subject  however  our  prejudices  as  civilians  do  not  lead  us 
so  far  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  current  doctrine. 

'^  £a  vero  quae  ipsa  sibi  quaeque  civitas  constituit,  saepe 
mutari  solent,  vel  tacito  consensu  populi,  vel  alia  postea  lege 
lata*"'*'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  same 
principle  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Pandects.  Inveterate  cus- 
tom, we  are  there  informed,  is  not  improperly  observed  as  law ; 
and  this  is  that  law  which  is  said  to  be  established  by  the  habits 
and  circumstances  oi  a  people.  For  as  laws  are  only  binding 
from  their  being  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people,  so 
those  which  they  have  confirmed  without  any  formal  enactment, 
must  deservedly  be  considered  as  of  general  obligation.f  For 
erf  what  importance  is  it,  whether  the  people  declare  their  will 
by  their  su^rages,  or  by  facts  themselves  ?  It  is  therefore  very 
properly  held,  that  laws  may  be  abrogated,  not  only  by  the  suf- 
nrage  of  a  legislator,  but  also  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  com- 
munity 4 — ^This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  ;  and  this  doc- 

*  InstUutlib.  i.  tit.  ii.  J  11. 

t  **  Quantum  auiem,"  says  Noodt,  *'  debeat  esse  tempus,  ut  longa  sit  consuetudo, 
quia  injure  nonettexpres9uiD,jadieisarbitrioreliaquenduin  est."  (Commentaiius  id  Di« 
gesta,  p.  16.) 

f  ''  Invetcrata  consuetudo  pro  lege  non  immerito  custoditur,  et  hoc  est  jus  quod  dicitur 
moribus  constitutum.  Nam  cum  ipsae  leges  nulla  alia  ex  causa  nos  teneaot,  quam 
quod  judicio  populi  receptae  sunt,  merito  et  ea  quae  sine  uHo  scripto  populus  probavit, 
tenebunt  omnes:  nam  quid  interest,  sufifiragio  populus  voluntatem  suam  declaret,  an 
rebus  ipsis  et  factis  ?  Quare  rectissime  etiam  Hlud  receptum  est,  ut  leges  non  solum 
suffragio  legislatoris,  sed  etiam  tacito  consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  tbrogentur.** 
-<D^S«st.  Ub.  i.  tit  iu,  fir.  32.  §  1.)  triuQ 
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trine, has  to  a  great  extent  been  adopted  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land.     When  this  tacit  mode  of  abrogating  laws  was  some  years 
ago  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons^  it  excited  the  utmost 
surprise  and  even  astonishment  among  the  English  members ; 
and  some  of  them  were  very  much  disposed  to  deny  that  such 
a  maxim  had  ever  been  devised.    But  their  astonishment  would 
have  been  less  if  their  academical  studies  had  embraced  the 
first  elements  (rf  the  Roman  jurisprudence ;  and  it  admits  of 
no  controversy  that  (his  is  the  maxim  of  the  Scotish  lawyers^ 
who  hold  that  a  statute  may  fall  into  desuetude,  and  thus  lose 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  law.     Lord  Stair,  the  great  oiacle  of 
their  law,  has  remarked  that  ^^  acts  of  parliament  in  this  are 
inferior  to  our  ancient  law,  that  they  are  liable  to  desuetude, 
which  never  encroaches  on  the  other.*'*  Thus  we  perceive  that 
a  statute  may  be  abrogated  by  the  force  of  custom,  which  can- 
not however  be  opposed  to  customary  law.    It  is  indeed  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  all  countries,  the  common  or  customary  Jaw 
derives  its  vital  strength  from  the  remotest  ages  of  social  union, 
and  becomes  so  completely  assimilated  with  the  habits,  the 
feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  they  might 
almost  as  soon  be  expected  to  abandon  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue.     There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  a  principle  which  they  all  admit; 
some  maintaining    that   sixty,  and  others  that  one  hundred 
years   are  required  to  constitute  this  state  of  desuetude.    A 
distinction  has  sometimes  been  made  between  statutes  which 
are  partly  obsolete,  and  those  which  are  in  viridi  observantiaf 
or  in  fresh  observance. — "  Such,''  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
<^  is  the  force  of  custom  or  consuetude,  that  if  a  statute,  after 
longstanding,  has  never  been  in  observance,  or,  having,  been, 
has  run  into  desuetude,  consuetude  prevails  over  the  statute, 
till  it  be  renewed,  either  by  a  succeeding  parliament,  or  by  a 
proclamation  from  the  council ;  for  although  the  council  cannot 
make  laws,  yet  they  may  revive  thera."t     With  respect  to  this 
arbitrary  and  dangerous  power  of  the  privy  council,  the  law 
remjuns  unaltered;  but  there  is  something  so  rotten  in  this 
state  of  administration,  that  the  power  may  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed to  be   sufficiently  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Among  Scotish  lawyers  there  is  another  rule  of  interpretation, 
on  which  we  do  not  think  it  superfluous  to  bestow  a  cursory 

t  Sf**^'  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  b.  i.  tit  i.  §  16. 
witt  ^*J^«o^'«*s  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  ScoUand,  b.  1.  tit.  i.  &  10.     Erskine  has 
hath**i!!«t      *'*''°"  delivered  the  same  doctrine:  "  Where  the  usage  contrary  to  a  statute 
clmm.^7!  ^V"^  strength  enough  to  abrogate  it,  the  king  and  couocU  may  by  pro- 
toTfim?i^oir!^^^^   '"^'  observance  of  such  usage,  and  thereby  restore   toe  itiote 
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notice.  '^This  power  itrcnttom/*  Bays  Enkine,  '^to  derogate 
from  prior  Btatutes^  has  been  coi^ned  by  most  writers  to  those 
concerning  private  right ;  and  it  hath  been  adjudged  once  and 
a^;ain^  that  laws  which  regard  the  public  policy  cannot  £bJ1  into 
disuse  by  the  longest  contrary  usage/'*  By  adhering  to  this 
rule^  the  crown  lawyers  of  more  flagitious  times  must  have  beea 
better  enabled  to  satisfy  their  employers* 

With  respect  to  the  abrogation  of  statutes,  the  law  of  England 
follows  a  different,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many^^  a  much  safer 
maxim  ;  namely,  that  every  statute  continues  in  force  till  re- 
pealed by  another  statute.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  maxim  occurred  in  an  appeal  of  murder,  heard  at 
the^  bar  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  year  1818.f  After  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  in  this  case„  namely  that  of  Ashford 
against  Thornton,  the  appellee  threw  down  his  glove,  and  form- 
ally challenged  the  appellant  to  single  combat  If  any  analo- 
gous case  Imd  occurred  in  the  court  of  justiciary,  the  judges 
would  have  been  very  much  inclined  to  decide  that  the  law  now 
pleaded  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ;j:  but  the  judges  of  the 
King's  bench  were  bound  to  decide,  and  did  accordingly  decide^ 
that  this  law,  being  unrepealed,  was  still  the  law  of  the  land. — 
**  However  averse  1  am  myself  to  the  trial  by  battle,*'  said  the 
chief  justice.  Lord  Ellenborough,  *^  it  is  the  mode  of  trial 
which  we,  in  our  judicial  character,  are  bound  to  award*  We 
are  delivering  the  law  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  wish  it  to  be ;  and 
we  must  pronounce  our  judgment,  that  the  battle  shall  take 
place,  unless  the  other  party  reserves  for  our  consideration, 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  appellee  is 
entitled  to  go  without  a  day/'  The  counsel  for  the  appellant 
iffi;erwards  mentioned  to  the  court  that,  as  their  lordships  had 
decided  that  the  appellee  Thornton  was  entitled  to  his  wager  of 
battle,  it  was  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  Ashford,  to 
state  that  having  duly  considered  that  judgment,  he  had  no 
further  prayer  to  make.  By  consent  of  both  parties,  the  court 
ordered  that  judgment  be  stayed  on  the  appeal,  and  that  the 
appellee  be  discharged.  A  bill  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
into  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament  to  repeal  the  law  respect- 

*  Erskine's  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  b.  i.  tit.  i.  }  45. 

i*  See  Baniewall  and  Alderson's  Reports,  toL  i.  p.  405,  and  KendalPs  Argument  ftr 
coDStniiig  largely  the  Right  of  an  Appellee  of  Murder  to  insist  on  Trial  by  Battle,  3d  edit. 
Lond.  1818,  Svo. — The  right  of  appeal  derived  its  origin  from  the  commoa  law,  but  bad 
been  regulated  by  statute. 

I  It  may  be  proper  to  slate,  in  the  words  of  Profenor  Erskioe,  that  <'  no  statute  can 
however  be  repealed  by  m6re  non-nsage  or  negleet  of  the  kw^  tbongfa  for  the  greatest 
length  of  time ;  for  non-usage  is  but  a  negative,  which  cannot  constitute  custom  :  there 
most  be  some  positive  act  that  ipa^  discover  the  intcntioD  of  th«  commmtity  to  if^peal  it.** 

,  vpL»  HI.— NO.  VI.  2  B  ing 
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log  nppeBh  ot  morder^  as  well  as  that  respecting  wager  of 
battle.  This  is  the  competent  remedy  which  the  law  of  Englaad 
lias  in  soch  cases  provided;  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that, 
upon  the  wbole^  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  the 
law  of  Scotland.  The  progress  of  society,  and  the  gradual 
improTement  of  civil  institutions,  may  doubtless  render  the 
principles  of  many  l^ws  completely  obsolete ;  and,  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  it  may  become  absurd  or  oppressive  tQ 
enforce  their  execution.  It  has  been  remailsed  by  Mf.  Bar- 
rington,  who  was  one  of  the  Welsh  judges,  that  '^  many  acts 
of  parliament  fortunately,  for  the  most  part,  Ke  buried  in  the 
statute-book,  till  the  spleen  and  resentment  of  individuals  calls 
them  fordi,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  law,  and  the  distress  of  the 
person  prosecuted.*'*  It  may  therefore  be  urged  that  by  means 
of  tfie  principle  recognized  m  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  court 
could  frequently  prevent  old  and  disgraceful  laws,  such  as  the 
spirit  of  the  age  abhors,  from  being  converted  into  instruments 
m  oppression ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a  principle.  Many  dis« 
graceful  laws  still  continue  unrepealed  in  the  statute-book;  and 
the  English  legislators  have  a  very  strong  propensity  to  revere 
whatever  has  been  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  This 
however  is  a  species  of  zeal  that  is  not  always  according  to. 
knowledge :  those  who  upon  all  occasions  are  ready  to  extol  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancest^rs^  are  seldom  conspicuous  for  their  own 
wisdom ;  nor  is  it  too  rash  to  aver  that  the  folly  of  our  ancestors 
has  at  least  been  equally  prominent.  Nolumus  leges  Anglian 
mutarif  is  a  sentiment  perpetually  repeated  with  unabated  ap^ 
probation.  It  is  a  sentiment  first  uttered  in  a  barbarous  age^ 
and  altogether  worthy  of  such  an  origin.  Let  us  ascend  no 
higher  than  the  reign  of  the  amiable  Queen  Mary,  or  that  of 
her  gentle  sire  Henry  the  Eighth  5  let  us  then  extol  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  and  consider  whether  it  is  not  as  well  that 
the  laws  of  England  have  been  gradually  subjected  to  a  few 
changes  and  modifications.  The  nature  of  man  himself  is  pro* 
gressive;  in  his  political  institutions,  as  well  as  in  his  indi- 
vidual existence,  he  gradually  passes  from  infancy  to  manhood : 
what  was  useful  or  pleasant  in  childhood,  is  not  to  be  endured" 
in  a  maturer  age;  and  what  was  suitable  in  one  stage  of  intel- 
lectual or  politu^  improvement,  is  altogether  unsuitable  m  an*^ 
ether.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  a  -country  where  laws  can- 
not be  allowed  to  ML  into  desuetude,  they  noay  often  subside 
into  the  condition  of  a  dead  letter.     But^  an  the  other  hand,  ibe^ 

(-r-     — ^  I  -  I 

«  BuTington*s  Obsemtio&l  on  tb«  mh  ancient' Stotutcij  p.  500. 
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ttppHcation  to  particular  tsMs^  of  ikii  principle  of  a  iaeit  abro^ 
gation^  may  be  considered  as  of  too  delicate  and  dangerous 
a  nature  lb  be  safely  entrusted  to  every  judge  at  every  period; 
especially  when  we  recdlect  that  the  precise  interval  required 
to  class  any  statute  with  those  whkh  have  fallen  into  desue*^ 
tnde  has  never  been  sufficiently  defined.  Should  we  chance 
to  reside  in  Scotland^  we  may  easily  ascertain  how  many  years 
are  necessary  to  complete  our  prescriptive  right  to  an  acre  of 
land,  while  we  are  left  in  a  state  of  some  uncertwity  how 
many  are  necessary  to  exempt  us  from  the  operation  of  a  la# 
which  may  award  the  punishment  of  death* 

In  the  general  plan  of  his  work,  Macieiowski  in  a  great 
measure  adheres  to  the  subdivisions  of  Gibbon  and  Hugo;  and 
here  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  tufnecessary  to  remaric  that  he 
always  applies  the  word  periodus  in  the  unclassical  signlAcdf 
tion  of  a  period  of  time.  The  professor  of  Warsaw  Is  not 
however  to  be  compared  to  a  cerldn  provost  of  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  who,  at  the  escaminations  for  fellowships,  was  accus^^ 
tomed  to  use  such  phrases  as  *^  quo  periodo."*  The  history  of 
each  era  is  distributed  into  three  sections,  which  are  agaiti 
iBubdivided  into  different  chapters.  The  first  section  relates 
to  the  political  condition  of  the  people;  the  second  to  the 
sources  of  the  law ;  and  the  third  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in-* 
eluding  an  enumeration  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers.  His 
sketches  of  political  history  are  generally  very  brief,  and  fre-* 
quently  very  able.  He  is  not  a  compiler  from  former  compi* 
lers  I  he  is  not  satisfied  with  borrowing  the  facts,  and  repeating 
the.  observations  of  his  predecessors,  but  is  always  disposed  to 
examine  and  to  judge  for  himself.  In  investigating  the  primi^ 
tive  history  of  Rome,  he  evinces  his  acuteness  as  well  as  \Ai 
learning.  This  portion  of  history  is  involved  in  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  removed  or  overcome : 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  build  as  to 
demolish.  Of  the  historical  labours  of  Niebuhr,  he  expresses 
no  imfavourable  opinion,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ability  of  the 
author ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  all  hi^ 
conclusions.  ^'  Nuper  etiam  post  Bellefortium  (Beaufort)  ad- 
gressus  est  Bartoldus  Niebuhr  (Geschichte  von  Kom.  Tomi  II. 
Berolini  1811-16.)  scribere  hbtoriam  populi,  cujus  nos  juris' 
historiam  adumbrare  constituimus  :  a  quo  antiqua  Romani  im« 
peril  fundamenta,  tot  annorum  fldls  corroborata,  machinls  et 
tormentis,  verberata  sunt;  ut  vix  stare  potuissent,  nisi  sub-> 
sidk>  viri  aeque  docti  venissent,  quos  inter  singalariter  Wachfr- 

•  Sae  Dr.  DuifeiiM's  LaeMr$mae  Jeademicae,  or  t^  preteoi  du>(or»bi«  Sute  9C 
^^Uitr  College,  Dubliji,  p.  75.    Dublin,  1777,  8vo. 
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math  (Aeltere  Gesch.  des  Roem.  Staata/  HiaUe  1819.)  laudaa* 
du8  est.  Uter  ait  in  omnibus  partibus  verior,  inter  plurimos 
quidem  qoaeritur.  Sed  uterque  multaa  venerandae  quidem^  at 
saepe  fabulosae  antiquitatia^  alta  caligine  rea  meraas,  partim 
illustravit,  partim  incertae  ease  originis  multaa  docuit,  simalque 
monstravit  qua  via  debeant  ire  investigaturi  fabulaa  ejnsdem 
fictaa  etiam  nonnunquam  incondite.  Quod  noa  attinet,  omnis, 
qui  paulo  attentius  banc  nostram  scriptionem  l^erit,  facile 
animo  consequetur,  in  multis  divortium  a  Niebuhrio  nos  fecisse. 
Speciosa  enim  sane  maxime  atque  sagacissima  prodidit  ille 
multa;  sed  quantumvis  probabilia  ea  esse  videantur,  vereor 
tamen  vehementer,  ut  accurate  omnibus  consideratis  unirersa 
probentur.  Neinpe  ei  accidit,  quod  vulgo  scriptoribus  accidere 
aolet)  ut  homines  cum  sint^  aliquid  humani  pati  cogantur.*'^- 
p.  18. 

Directing  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  ancient  state  of  Italy, 
Madeiowski  discovers  among  the  people  of  Tuscany  some 
vestiges  of  the  feudal  system,  which  is  not  unfrequently  sup- 

Eosed  to  derive  its  origin  from  a  much  more  recent  era  in  the 
istory  of  mankind.  ^^  Antiquitus  non  videntur  pertinuisse  ad 
populum  nisi  patricii,  moribus  Etruscorum  id  ita  serentibus ; 
apud  quos  mmime  totus  populus  iibertate  gavisus  est,  sed  jus, 
quod  dicitur  feudale,  ibi  valuit."  p.  36.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  Mr,  Pinkerton,  that  <^  Montesquieu  has  begun  his  account  of 
the  feudal  system  with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  given  by 
Tacitus ;  and  prides  himself  in  leaving  oflE  where  others  began. 
A  writer  more  profound  would  leave  off  where  Montesquieu 
begins/'*  This  last  sentence  may  be  considered  as  a  modest 
attempt  at  impressing  the  reader  with  an  opinion,  that  Pink- 
erton  is  a  writer  more  profound  than  Montesquieu  ;t  but,  at  all 
events,  it  must  be  admitted  that  of  the  feudal  system  many  dif- 
ferent authors  have  taken  a  view  much  too  narrow  and  limited. 
This  peculiar  relation  of  lord  and  vassal,  of  territorial  grants 
and  the  tenure  of  military  service,  is  to  be  traced  in  very  re- 
mote ages  and  nations.  The  custom  established  among  the  an- 
cient Franks  is  obviously  to  be  found  among  the  modem  Turks. 
"  The  Spahyes,*'  says  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  *'  are  another  great 
support  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  soldiers  who  are  obliged  to 

*  Piokerton's  Dissertation  oa  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths, 
p.  140.    Lond.  1787,  8?o. 

f  The  same  modest  and  candid  writer  has  thus  discussed  the  merits  of  &  great  histo- 
rian :  «<  Mr.  Hume,  who  knew  nothing  ahout  Goths,  nor  the  Gothic  constitution,  who  is 
so  shallow,  that,  far  from  reaching  the  bottom,  he  has  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
surface,  but  merely  skimmed  its  top,  observes  in  his  own  Life,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
look  on  the  English  constitution  as  a  reguUr  plan  of  liberty  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
A  profound  rwnark  truly,  nud  most  tagackms:"  (Piokerton's  DusertatioD^  p,  142.) 
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Benre  on  boneback  by  tbe  tenure  of  the  lands  (timars)  and 
estates  they  are  possest  of;  these  being  not  only  tbe  reward  of 
their  sweat  and  blood,  bat  tyes  and  obligations  to  further  ser- 
vice in  the  field  upon  the  first  summons;  each  bringing  so 
many  horses  with  him  according  to  the  value  of  what  he  holds, 
which  is  the  reason  they  do  not  receive  an  asper  of  pay  out  of 
the  Grand  Signior's  exchequer,  and  are  therefore  known  by  the 
name  of  Timar^Spahyes^  or  Feudatory,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  Spahyes  who  live  in  the  cities,  and  have  not  obtained 
a  piece  of  land/'* 

A  learned  civilian.  Dr.  Dorn-SeiiFen,  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  various  peculiarities  in  the  manners  and  in  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  by  ascribing  them  to  a  people  whose  character 
was  formed  by  the  avocations  of  a  pastoral  hfcf  The  senate, 
the  magistrates,  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  many  of  their 
religious  rites,  display,  according  to  this  writer,  the  clearest  in- 
dications of  having  proceeded  from  an  association  of  sturdy 
shepherds.  Wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  he  discovers  the  deep- 
est and  most  certain  traces  of  the  vita  nomadica  ;  and,  without 
the  aid  of  this  discovery,  he  supposes  it  to  be  impossible  for 
any  person  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  history  and 
jurisprudence.  ^^  Hinc  autem  multum  lucis  et  Romanae  histo- 
riae  et  jurisprudentiae  accendi,  quis  non  videt?  Quum  enim 
.Romanae  reipublicae  annales  evolvimus,  plerosque  Romanorum 
xiut  suae  ipsorum  originis  imperitos,  aut  inani  superbia  banc 
ignorari  prae  se  ferentes,  ea  regum  et  posteriorum  legislatorum 
curae  ac  studio  tribuisse  videmus,  quae  non  nisi  priscae  noma- 
dicae  vitae  originem  debent;  quamobrem  mirum  videri  baud 
potest,  permultos  hue  usque  in  antiquis  moribus  ac  legibus 
Romanorum  iuterpretandis,  jureconsultos  aliosque,  de  Roma- 
narum  literarum  studio  ceteroqui  bene  meritos  viros,  aliam  ra- 
tionem  secutos,  in  multos  incidisse  errores,  quos  (^uidem  evi- 
tare  baud  poterant,  plurima  vero  explicari  non  potuisse,  quae, 
hujus  nomadicae  vitae  ratione  habita,  jam  cuique  satis  sunt 
aperta,  et  multis  aliis  rebus  lucem  aflerunt."  p.  viii.  We  are 
however  inclined  to  believe  that  this  hypothesis  of  Dorn-Seif- 
fen  has  appeared  less  satisfactory  to  otners  than  to  himself; 
and  it  is  totally  rejected  by  Macieiowski,  no  incompetent  judge 
of  its  merits  or  defects. 

*  Smith's  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and  Government  of  the  Turks,  p. 
133.    Loncl.1678,  8to. 

t  Vestigia  Vitae  Nomadicae,  tarn  in  Moribus  quam  Legibus  Romanorum  conspicua, 
cura  O.  Dom  Seiffen,  Phil.  Theor.  Mag.  Lit.  Hum.  et  Jur.  utr.  Doct  Trajecti  ad  Rhe- 
nnm,  1819,  8vo.— He  is  the  author  of  another  learned  vork  connected  vitb  our  present 
enquiries  :  ''  Specimen  historico-juridicum,  sistens  Jus  Peminarum  apud  Romanos  tarn 
tntiqaum  qatm  nonmu'*    Traj.  id  Rhen.  1818j  8vo.    This  ib  the  Kcond  edition. 
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Of  the  laws  of  the  tweln  TMj&%,  a  very  eufiouii  Wandiot 
l)ia  Mibject,  Macielowdd  has  given  a  more  brief  accotmt^  ia 
•consequence  of  having  discusBed  their  history  in  a  previous 
^oric.'*'  In  a  tract  entitled  Excursus  ad  lAvii  Hiatoriarufk 
Mb.  Hi,  cap.  31.  sqq.  he  has  instituted  an  elabomte  enquiry  intd 
the  supposed  origin  of  the  decemvind  laws,  and  has  endea- 
Toured  to  shew  that  Livy's  narrative  is  in  this  instance  alto* 
ffether  unworthy  of  credit.  Hating  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
history  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  story  of  the  embassy  to 
Greece,  his  opinion  was  publicly  controverted  by  Professor 
diampi  of  the  same  university.f  To  this  antagonist  herepUes  in 
the  Excuraus,  but  without  mentioning  his  name. 
'  The  commonly  received  account  of  this  embassy  was  called 
In  question  by  Giambattista  Vico4  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  who 
ought  to  have  been  a  professor  of  law,  at  Naples :  he  has  been 
followed  by  Bonamy,§  Gibbon^  Niebuhr,  Wacfasmutb^  and  many 
other  writers,  both  civilians  and  historians.  The  current  ot 
opinion  in  Germany  is  decidedly  in  fitvour  of  his  conclusion, 
which  however  we  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  adndt.ll 

It  is  stated  by  Livy,  and  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  lAiat 
embassadors  were  sent  to  Greece,  in  order  to  procure  inform* 
ation  respecting  the  laws  of  that  country;  atid  the  same  ac- 
count, or  nearly  the  same,  is  repeated  by  many  other  ancient 
^writers.  Angeb  Mai,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Vico^  has  urged 
as  an  objection  against  this  account,  that  it  is  nowhere  men- 
%ioned  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  i%  but  if  we  were  to  admit  the 

*  WencesUi  Alexan.  Macieiowski,  Juris  utHusqoe  Doctoris,  &c.  Opusculorum 
0)flloge  prioM,  p.  169.  YaMoviae,  IS2S,  Svo.— This  coUeetioii  indodef  foar  diiiveiiC 
tracts.  1.  De  ViU  et  Constitntioiubut  G.  Q.  Ifeeiii  Tr^asi  Deoai.  %  In  IL  T.  Cicer»- 
nis  Toxica  Animadversiones  quaedam  proponuntur.  3.  Legum  Solonis  et  l>ecemvi- 
ndium  Comparatio.  Pars  prima.  De  Debitoribufe.  4.  Excursus  ad  Liril  Historianim 
tfb.  ill.  eap.  31.  sqq. 

t  Stbtsttani  Ciampi  nonim  EmnM  Loci  Liviaai,  de  Legally  Ac.  yilnae^  1821|  Sfo. 

X  J.  B.  Vice  de  ConsUntia  JurispnideDlis,  p.  224.  Noapoli,  1721,  4to.  See  like- 
Vise  the  same  author's  Principj  di  Scienza  nuova  d*  intorao  aHa  comune  Natora  delte 
Nazioni,  torn.  i.  p.  120.  ed.  MilaRO,  ISOl,  3  torn.  Sto.-— ^<  Hoc  ep»s,"  W  f^brocii 
in  «llusio«  to  ^e  latter  work»  <*  ei  m  emore  et  deliciia  fiiit,  et  gloriau  aprmabet  se 
posteris  monumeotum  reliquis8e>  ex  quo  judicium  facere  posseut,  quantum  in  hoc  stu* 
dionim  genere  valeret,  quantumque  elal>ora8set.'*  (Vitae  Italomm  Doctrina  excellen- 
iium,  torn.  xii.  p.  395.) 

(  Dnsertatioii  sor  rOrigbe  des  Loix  dee  XIL  Tables,  par  M.  Bonai^y :  Mammies  d» 
I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  xii.  p.  27. 

U  On  the  subject  of  this  controversy^^wo  articles,  written  by  Beniat  St.  Prix,  maj 
be  found  in  that  valuable  repository  tlie  Thinut^  ou  BwKothcque  au  JtariscomuHey  torn.  it. 
p.  304.  torn.  vi.  p.  269. 

^  <f  NuUam  tameo  facit  Cioero  mentionem  Romanorum  in  Qraeciam  legatortun  ad 
Solonia^  leges  petendas :  cujus  rei  altum  siientium  est  in  aliis  quoque  Tullii  scriptif. 
Immo  18  de  Or.  i.  44.  leges  Romanas  i^rte  anteponit  incooditis  et  ridiculis,  ut  ait, 
I^ycnrgi,  Draconis,  Solonisque  leeiboSi  quod  Dacere  vix  debuit,  si  jus  Romamun  e 
Graeco  hwistum  putavisseC*  (Bi«iuiadCiceroo«mdeIUypiU)iicf.Iib.iLc&p,  v^*P* 
801.    Romae,  1822,  8to.)  ^^  '^^ 
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iwlyti  vrdiild  sot  be  MeeMEtiy  (oadmil  thr  iofereoce;  for 
Cicero  migbi  pr  might  not  fiiul  occasion  to  refer  to  an  event 
which,  so  £»r  a3  we  can  discover^  no  person  regarded  as  doubts 
fill.  The  following  expressions  however  seem  to  contain  a  nia^ 
ni&at  allusion  to  the  influence  of  the  Athenian  upon  the  Roman 
lawsc  ^^  Adsunt  Athenieoses,  unde  humanitas,  doctrina,  reli* 
gio^  fniges,  jura,  leges  ortae>  atque  in  <Mnnes  terras  disUtbntae 
putantur."*  This  passage  occurs  in  one  of  his  orations ;  and^ 
iM  another  work,  Cicero  notices  the  coincidence  or  identity  of 
certain  decemviral  laws  with  those  of  Solon.f  In  the  sabse^- 
qiient  passage,  Tacitus  evidently  alludes  to  a  &ct  which  must 
•have  been  considered  as  incontrovertible :  ^^  Ci^^tique  decem^ 
viri,  et  accitis  quae  usquam  egregia,  compositae  duodecim  Ta^ 
iMilae^  finis  aequi  juris. "j:  The  younger  Pliny  thus  addresses 
one  of  hb  friends :  ^^  Habe  ante  oculos,  banc  esse  terram  quae 
siobis  miserit  jura»  quae  leges  non  vtcta  aoceperit,  sed  petenti- 
bus  dederit;  Athenas  esse,  quas  adeas;  laceds^mona  esse, 
quam  regas/'§  Pomponius,  whose  name  we  have  abready  had 
'Occasion  to  introduce,  has  likewise  adopted  the  same  account: 
^*  Postea,  ne  diutius  hoc  fieret,  placuit  publica  auctoritate  de- 
eem  constitui  viros*  per  qups  peterentur  leges  a  Graecis  civi- 
tatibus,  et  ciiitas  fundaretur  l%ibiis»''i|  Many  other  pa9sage8 
of  ancient  writers  might  be  accumulated,  not  to  strengthen  the 
original  authority  on  which  we  find  the  &ct  stated,  but  to  evinee 
ibat  this  hct  was  genemlly,  if  not  juniversally,  admitted. 

Macieiowshi  has  directed  the  edge  of  his  criticism  against  the 
diaracter  of  Livy  and  Pionysius  as  historians;  and  we  are 
^veady  to  allow  that  on  this  subject  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  at- 
tmtion.  The  value  and  importance  of  Dionysius's  woric  for 
the  eariy  history  of  the  Roman  law,  has  been  learnedly  dis- 
coased  by  Dr,  Schnlin  ;f  and  with  respect  to  die  character  of 
Livy,  we  only  think  it  neoeasary  to  remark  that  we  regard  him 
as  no  incompetent  authority  fin:  such  a  fiict  as  he  has  recorded. 
Had  the  fact  of  sui^  a  mission  bemi  very  absurd  or  very  incre- 
dible in  itself,  the  state  of  the  question  would  have  been  es« 

|l  I  III!  I  ,.        I  II  I  II    I.  f ■■Ill I    . 

*  Ciceroois  Orat  pro  Flacco^  $  26. 

t  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiii.  zxv. 

%  Taciti  AbmL  hb.  fit  cap.  xxvii« 

h  Plinii  EpisttUi^  lib.  tbL  ApUt.  nrr, 

II  Digest,  lib.  i.  tit  ii.  fr.2.  }  4.    These  words  of  Pompoimu^  as  tbey  iu>w  stand,  are 

at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Livy;  and  Bynkershoek  very  ingeniously  conjec- 

'  tures  that  they  ought  to  be  transposed  in  the  following  manner :  ^<  Flacutt  publica  aucU>- 

vHate  peterentur  leges  a  Qiaecis  Gavitatibus,.et  ilecein  constitai  vires,  per  quos  cintas 

faadaretwr  legibiis.*^ 

^  De  Dtonysio  HalicanMMeo  Histoitoe,  praKiptto  Histenae  Jwis  Bomani  Fente,  Dis- 
sertatio  inanguralis,  in  Academia  Heildelbergepsi  praeaio  oauOa:  aoipsit  PliU.  ftid. 
BchvliDi  If  oeno-Fnukcofurtanus,  Jura  utrias^ue  DoGtgc^ .  Jfsidcft«i|gMy  IS20, 4to» 
i ' ^  ...  sentialljr 
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ventblly  different.  It  it  urged  bvtbe  profeeior  of  Wartasr^ 
that  all  the  ancient  monuments  oi  Roman  history  must  bav« 
perished  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  Tables^  or  at  least 
ample  portions  of  them^  survived  the  destruction  of  the  city : 
those  laws  are  repeatedlv  mentioned  by  Cicero,  as  we  shouU 
now  mention  the  Great  Cnarter,  not  as  what  has  existed,  but 
as  what  still  exists  ;*  at  a  later  period  thev  were  the  subject  of 
various  commentaries,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  hint  or  sug- 
gestion that  such  commentaries  related  to  fragments^  instead 
of  the  entire  collection  of  laws.  If  then  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
Tables  were  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  city,  is  there  any  dii^ 
ficultv  in  imagining,  or  any  absurdity  in  believing,  that  their 
genume  history  was  likewise  preserved  i  Let  us  even  suppose 
that  every  written  monument  perished  in  the  common  wreck ; 
yet  the  nation  itself  was  not  exterminated;  and  the  oral  trai^ 
tion  of  one  generation  became  the  lettered  record  of  the  next. 

The  entire  subject  seems  to  be  involved  in  unnecessary  doubt 
and  £fficulty,  by  misapprehending  the  real  state  of  the  questioD, 
Macieiowski  commences  his  enquiries  in  the  following  manner  x 
'^  Multi  iidemque  literatissimi  viri,  quorum  nomina  infra  laut- 
dabo,  quaesivere,  veraae  sint  quae  de  legatis  aBomams  Athe- 
nas  missis,  ut  conscriberent  indytas  Solonis  leges,  aliarumque 
Graeciae  civitatum,  Livius^  Dionysius,  et  qui  eos  sequt]^ 
sunt,  in  medium  protulere;  integrasne  leges  Solonis  transto- 
lerint  in  XII  Tabulas  decemviri,  an^  sumptis  inde  quibusdam, 

Satrias  Ulis  admiscuerint.^  If  any  person  imaguies  that  the 
ecemvirs  transferred  the  entire  laws  of  Solon,  or  of  any  other 
legislator,  he  manifestly  entertains  a  very  crude  opinion ;  and 
he  who  opposes  this  opinion,  can  only  be  thought  to  combat 
a  phantom.  Let  us  examine  the  passage  of  Livy,  as  our  origin 
nai  text :  ^^  Quum  de  legibus  conveniret,  de  latore  tantum 
discreparet,  missi  legati  Athenas  Sp.  Postumius  Albus,  A. 
Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpicins  Camerinus;  jusnque  inclytas  leges 
Solonis  describere,  et  aliarum  Graeciae  civitatum  instituta, 
mores,  juraque  no8cere,"t  He  soon  afterwards  states  that 
those  ambassadors  were  nominated  among  the  decemvirs,  for 
two  reasons:  ^^  His  proximi  legati  tres  habiti,  qm  Athenas 
ierant;  simul  ut  pro  legatione  tam  longinqua  praenno  esset 
honos;  simul  pentos  legum  peregrinarum  ad  condenda  nova 
jura  Usui  fore  credebant/'  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  iu- 
telligible  than  this  account.    Three  ambassadors,  or,  as  we 

^  **  DjacebuBus  cairn  pueri XII.  ut  cinies  aecesiartm:  quas  jam  nemo  discit.'* 
acwodeUgibni,  lib.  ii.  cap.xxiuO 
t  Liyii  Hiiu  lib.  iii  cap,  uxi. 
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fi^gM  peifaspa  wMi  equal  projpriety  describe  them^  three  mes- 
tfengeri  were  sent  to  Greece^  with  instructions  to  procure  a 
eopy  (^  the  laws  of  Solon^  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
tfie  laws  and  institutions  of  other  states  of  Greece  besides 
Athens.    In  the  commission  for  comipiling  a  body  of  laws^  these 
three  individuals  were  included,  in  order  tiiat  this  honour  might 
compensate  them  for  their  former  labours,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  acquired  of  foreign  jurisprudence  might 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  compilation  of  a  new  body  of  laws. — 
The  expression  ad  ccndenda  nova  Jura  certainly  does  not  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  transferring  laws  already  made.     If  therefore 
the  learned  professor  could  prove,  what  it  will  however  be  very 
difficult  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  a  single  coincidence  be- 
tween any  existing  fragment  of  the  twelve  Tables,  and  any  ex- 
isting fragment  of  the  laws  of  Athens  or  any  other  state  of 
Greece,  no  argument  could  thence  be  deduced  against  Livy's 
accoimt  of  the  mission.    The  Romans,  at  that  period  a  rude 
ttnd  simple  nation,  were  anxious  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of  a  kindred  people,  before 
they  attempted  to  reduce  their  own  laws  into  s6mething  2q>- 
proaohing  to  a  systematic  form ;  and  in  order  to  procure  this 
knowledge,  they  adopted  an  expedient  which  must  strike  every 
person,  who  reflects  on  the  state  of  society  at  that  remote  era, 
as  the  most  obvious  and  practicable  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised.   But  of  the  new  laws  with  which  they  thus  became  ac- 
quainted, it  is  evident  that  many  were  utterly  to  be  rejected, 
some  to  be  abhorred ;  and  they  might  learn  what  to  ayoid  as 
well  as  what  to  imitate.     We  might  as  rationally  expect  one 
nation  to  adopt  the  entire  language  as  the  entire  laws  of  an- 
other nation.     When  the  decemvirs  were  employed  in  their 
important  task,  the  city  of  Rome  had  seen  three  centuries  of 
years,  and  during  that  period  had  partly  been  regulated  by 
written,  and  parUy  by  unwritten  law.  It  is  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  twelve  Tables  chiefly  consisted  of  a  digest  of 
what  was  regarded  as  the  best  portion  of  their  municipal  enact- 
ments and  customs :  customary  law,  which  acquires  its  vigour 
and  consistency  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  was  doubtless 
a  very  essential  part;  and  some  modifications*  perhaps  various 
regulations  entirely  new,  might  be  derived  from  a  foreign 
source.    This  we  conceive  to  be  the  authentic  history,  an^ 
these  the  genuine  effects,  of  the  famous  mission  into  Greece ; 
and  in  the  general  texture  of  this  story  we  find  nothing  that  exr 
ceeds  the  limits  of  rational  belief. 

**  The  Romans,  while  yet  a  rude  people/'  says  Ihr.  Dunbar, 

^^  disdained  not  to  appoint  an  embassy  to  enquire  into  the  juris- 
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prudence  of  the  Crieeks,  apd  ta  snf^lfj  from  diiii  foimtoim,  U^ 
deficiencies  in  their  civil  ^ode.  Tbu  embassy  ^eeni»  to  kav^ 
been  suggested  by  HermodoniSy  an  exiled  citizen  of  Epbewuy 
who  afterwards  eminently  apsisted  in  interpretipg  th^  QQllect 
tion  of  laws  brought  from  Greei^e,  His  public  serviqes  m^ 
^th  a  public  reward.  A  statue  was  erected  to  him  |n  th^ 
Comitia  at  the  public  eippense :  an  honour  which  the  jealoiu^ 
pi  Rome  would  have  denied  to  a  stranger  in  a  less  g«nerou0 
age.  But|  at  this  period,  she  acted  from  a  nobler  impulse ;  and 
the  statue  erected  to  Hermodorus  was  erected,  in  reidity,  to  her 
own  honour.  Yet  the  name  of  this  Ephesian,  which  casta  t 
lustre  upon  RomOi  seemued  to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  native  city  | 
and  that  people,  according  to  Heraelitus,  deserved  to  have  beea 
extirpated,  to  a  man,  who  had  condenmed  such  a  dtizeu  to 
exil^."* — ^This  agency  of  Hermodorus  is  not  mentioned  by 
Livy :  but  the  areotion  of  his  statue  is  recorded  by  the  elder 
Pliny  ;t  and  his  connexion  with  the  decemvirs  is  likewise  stated 
by  Pomponius :  ^^  Et  Ita  ex  aooidentia  ^[^peUatae  sunt  Lege^ 
duodecim  Tabularumt  quarum  ferendarum  audK>vem  fuiaae 
decemviiis  Hermodorum  quendam  £pbesiimi>  efulantem  im 
Italia,  quidam  retulerunt.^']:  By  the  word  auctor,  as  uaed 
in  this  passage,  we  aro  evidently  to  understand  a  peraon  wbo 
^vised  or  influenced  the  decemvirs  $  and,  according  to  PUay, 
his  services  were  those  of  a  translator  or  expounder.  It  is 
therelbre  highly  probable  that  he  was  <Aiefiy  employed  in  ex- 
pounding to  them  the  Greek  laws,  of  which  they  had  obtained 
a  transcript.  As  he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  sup^nor 
ialents,§  bis  own  comments  might  be  useful  and  important; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  estimate  his  services  so 
highly  as  Professor  Gratama,  who  rqureaents  him  as  the  real 
author  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  Tableau 

Before  we  dismiss  the  history  of  the  twelve  Tsbks,  we  ace 
teoapted  to  notice  an  opinion  which  another  modem  autiior  has 
delivered  respecting  one  of  their  enactments.  "  Ancient  hia- 
tories,"  says  Lord  Karnes,  '^  are  ftill  of  inoredible  hcts  that 
|Mi8sed  current  during  the  infimcy  of  reason,  which  at  preaent 
would  be  rejected  with  contempt.  Every  one  who  is  oonTeraaiit 
in  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  can  recall  instanoea  ivilhout 

*  Dunbar**  Bssavs  on  tht  Histonr  of  lUnkind  in  rude  and  cultivatwl  Ages,  p.  161. 
Lond.  1780,  8vo. 

f  /'  Puit  et  Hermodori  Epbesii  in  Comitio,  \%pm  ^nas  dacMaviri  tciibebaiil  iirtir- 
^^»  [statua]  public*  dicata."  (Pliaii  Natur.Hist  lib.  «»iF.  oap. ».) 

♦  Digest.  lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  fr.  2.  §  4. 

0  See  Menagii  Obsenratkj^s  in  Diogenem  Laertinm,  p.  393. 
/ai^«i«!?    i^i*"**  ^"^o  ip  Hennodow  Bpbeai*   wo  JHT.  TtJb^Ataam' Aacton. 
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end*  DbeB  any  peraon  bel»f«  at  pree^nti  though  gmvelf  ret 
ported  hy  hifitoriam,  iliat  in  old  Rome  there  was  a  law  for  cuU 
ting  iato  pieces  die  body  of  a  bankrupt,  and  distributing  thf 
^afts  among  his  creditorB  ?"*  This  is  the  too  confident  speca-* 
btion  of  an  ingenious  man,  who  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  ancient  jurisprudence  and  ancient  manners.  Annaeu(9 
Robertust  and  Heraldus]:  have  each  proposed  a  mitigating 
interpretation  of  this  law  of  the  twelve  Tables  e  Byokerriioek 
was  soUcitoas  to  prove  diat  die  creditors  were  entitled  to  divide, 
not  the  body,  but  the  price  of  the  insolvent  debtor  ;§  and  his 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Uie  learned  Dr.  Tavlor,||  and  by 
some  other  civilians.  But  this  opinion  can  neither  be  recon'» 
.ciled  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  with  the  an«f 
cient  mode  of  understanding  tbem.iT  'Hioae  who  consider  such 
€m  enactment  as  altogether  moredible,  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  consider  the  real  character  of  the  Roman  people  at  that  early 
period  of  their  history.  They  eertainly  were  not  distinguished 
by  the  gentler  virtues ;  and  if  their  laws  were  altogether  silent 
as  to  the  treatment  of  debtors,  we  ascertain  from' other  sourcee 
of  information  that  it  was  extremely  harsh  and  cmel.  la 
more  rude  communities,  where  commerce  is  almost  entirely  unf- 
Icnown,  Mid  where  the  poor  are  in  a  great  measure  subjected 
to  the  rich,  the  insolvent  debtor  is  very  apt  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal.  In  ancient  Rome,  we  know  from  historical  records, 
not  merely  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  he  might  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  every  person 
acquainted  with  Roman  history,  that  the  unrel^iting  treatment 
of  debtors  was  a  ground  of  open  dissension  between  the  differ^ 
ent  orders  of  the  people.  The  same  laws  which  conferred  on 
the  fiettfaer  of  a  family  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife 
and  children,  and  wiiich  awarded  cafAtal  punishment  against 
the  author  of  a  satirical  poem,  may  without  much  difficulty 
be  conceived  to  have  disposed  of  a  poor  debtor's  person  in  tihe 
most  summary  manner. 

To  his  history  of  the  Roman  law  Macieiowski  has  subjoined 
an  appendix,  <^  De  fatis  Juris  Romani,  deque  vicissitudinibus 
quas  res  litteraria  hujus  Juris,  inde  ab  Justiniano  usque  ad 

*  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

f  Roherti  Rerum  Jadicatamm,  libri  !▼.  f.  137.  b.edit.  Paris.  1597, 4to. 

I  Heraldi  de  Rerum  Judicatamm  Auctoritate,  libri  ii.  p.  518.    Paris.  1640,  8yo. 

§  Bynkershoek  Observationes  Juris  Romani,  lib.i.  cap.u 

H  Taylori  Commentarius  adUDecemTiralem  de  inope  Debttore  in  partis  dissecando. 
Cantabrigiae,  1742,  4to. 

^  Dr.  Valpy,  a  learned  divine,  has  confuted  the  opinion  of  Bynkershoek  and  Taylor, 
in  a  long  note  subjoiuod  to  his  Serwiom  frcacM  on  jpMio  occtmoiUf  toL  ii  p.  h  Lond. 
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nostra  tempora,  subiit."  A  considerable  portion  of  this  appear* 
dix  relates  to  the  study  and  influence  of  the  civil  law  in  Poland. 
He  mentions  Jo.  Sarins  Zamoscius^  or  Zamoyski^  as  the  author 
of  the  treatise  De  Senatu  Romano^  without  any  hint  that  it 
was  actually  written  by  Sigonius,  whose  property  in  the  work 
k  not  commonly  regarded  as  doubtfiiL  Simon  Starovolsdus^ 
or  Starowolski,  is  commemorated  as  the  first  Polish  writer  who 
published  a  commentary  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.^  The 
catalogue  of  P<dish  civiuans  is  neither  ample  nor  imposing  \ 
and  we  scarcely  recognize  any  other  names  with  which  we  were 
previously  acquainted.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  able 
professors  as  Macieiowski  will  inspire  the  students  with  new 
ardour ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  estpressing  our  regret  that,  in 
most  of  the  learned  countries  of  Europe,  the  study  of  histo- 
rical jurisprudence  is  pursued  with  more  zeal  than  in  our  own. 
«*  Perhaps,"  sajrs  Professor  Wilde,  *^  one  of  the  great  reasons 
of  the  civU  law  having  fedlen  into  such  dbrepute  among-  us^  has 
been  an  ignorance  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  authority,  in  this, 
and  the  other  countries  of  modem  Europe.  The  student  is 
introduced,  all  at  once,  to  the  study  of  a  system,  in  itself  exceed- 
ingly deep  and  comprehensivci  without  any  of  that  previous 
training  which  is  necessary  to  give  him  proper  ideas  of  the 
subject  to  which  he  is  to  apply  his  mind.  It  {^pears  before 
him  as  a  vast  and  confused  object,  of  which  his  perceptions  are 
exceedingly  indistinct  and  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  is  led  up  to  it  through  the  avenue  of  historical  know- 
ledge, and  when  the  prospect  opens  unon  him  easily  and  by 
degrees,  his  after  acquaintance  with  it  will  be  both  more  ^curate, 
and  more  lasting.  Accordingly,  this  of  itself  is  a  great  and  a 
powerful  reason  for  introducing  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law  by  the  study  of  its  history.^t 

*  This  work  wm  published  at  Cracow  in  the  y^ear  1638.  (Macieiowski,  p.  243.)  The 
present  writer  has  a  copy  of  a  subsequent  edition,  which  bears  this  title :  "  Simonis 
Starovolscii  Commentarius  in  IV.  libros  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis."  Romae,1646,  IGto. 

f  WiMe*t  Prdimiaarr  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  LrOclures  on  the  lostitutiuos  of  JustU 
»aBj).64.    Ediob.  1794,  8vo. 
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Art.  Vl.ri— JIKpwdMW  mr  'Vofimire^  ei  mr  hm  Omfrag€$,  pmr 
LoNGCHAM P  6<  Wagnierb^  su  SecT^toiret ;  suivis  ds  diver$ 
Ecrits  inedUi  de  la  MarqtUse  du  Chdtelety  du  Fr4sid€ni 
HiiULulty  Sfc.  tou$  relatifi  d  Voltaire  (Memoirs  concerning 
Voltaire  and  his  works,  by  Longchamp  and  Wagui^re,  his 
Secretaries ;  with  various  unpublished  pieces  by  the 
Marquise  du  Ch&telet,  &c.,  all  rektbg  to  Voltaire).  2 
Tomes.    Paris,  1826. 

COULD  ambition  always  chuse  its  own  path,  and  were  will  in 
human  undertakings  synonymous  with  faculty,  all  truly  ambi- 
tious men  would  be  men  of  letters.  Certainly,  if  we  examine 
that  love  of  power,  which  enters  so  largely  into  most  practical 
calculations,  nay  which  our  Utilitarian  friends  have  recognized  ad 
the  sole  end  and  origin,  both  motive  and  reward,  of  all  earthly 
enterprises,  animating  alike  the  philanthropist,  the  conqueror, 
the  money-changer  and  the  missionary,  we  shall  find  that  all 
other  arenas  of  ambition,  compared  with  tiiis  rich  and  boundless 
one  of  literature,  meaning  thereby  whatever  respects  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Thought,  are  poor>  limited  and  ineffectual.  For  dull, 
unreflective,  merely  instinctive  as  the  ordinary  man  may  seem, 
he  has  nevertheless,  as  a  quite  indispensable  appendage,  a  head 
that  in  some  degree  considers  and  computes ;  a  lamp  or  rush-- 
light  of  understanding  has  been  given  him,  which  through  what- 
ever dim,  besmoked»  and  strangely  diffractive  media  it  may 
shine,  is  the  ultimate  guiding  light  of  his  whole  path :  and,  here 
as  well  as  there,  now  as  at  all  times  in  man's  history.  Opinion 
rules  the  world. 

Curious  it  is,  moreover,  to  consider,  in  this  respect,  how 
different  appearance  is  from  reality,  and  under  what  singular 
shape  and  circumstances  the  truly  most  important  man  of  any 
given  period  might  be  found.  Could  some  Asmodeus,  by  simply 
waving  his  arm,  open  asunder  the  meaning  of  the  Present,  even 
so  far  as  the  Future  will  disclose  it,  what  a  much  more  marvel^ 
Ions  sight  should  we  have,  than  that  mere  bodily  one  through 
the  roofs  of  Madrid  1  For  we  know  not  what  we  are,  any  more 
than  what  we  shall  be.  It  is  a  high,  solemn,  almost  awful 
thought  for  every  individual  man^  that  his  earthly  influence, 
which  has  had  a  commencement,  will  never  through  all  ages, 
were  he  the  very  meanest  of  us,  have  an  end  !  What  is  done  is 
done;  has  akeady  blended  itself  with  the  boundless,  ever-living, 
ever-working  Universe,  and  will  also  work  there,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  openly  or  secreUy,  throughout  all  time*  But  the  life 
of  every  man  is  as  the  well-spring  of  a  stream,  whose  small 
beginnings  are  indeed  plain  to  all,  but  whose  iilterior  course  and 
destination,  as  it  winds  through  the  expanses  of  infinite  years, 
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bnty  the  OtnnlsiSent  chn  ^iicenii  ^WttP  it  n^ngle  wh^  n^^ 
bourtng  rittilcti/M  i^  trilmtarfi  in  i^iceive  tiiem  as  their 
M)?ereign?  Is  it  to  be  a  niatziel^ss  buook,  atkt  urSl  its  tiny 
^raters^  among  miHions  of  othef  brooks  Md  riUs^  kierease  the 
eurrent  'of  some  wotM*s-rirer  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  itself  a  Rhene  or 
ponaw,  whose  goifigs  forth  ai^  to  the  uttermost  lands^  its  flood 
im  everlnstiag  boundary-Jiiie  on  the  globe  itsdif,  the  btdwark 
and  highway  of  whole  kingdoms  and  contments  ?  We  know  not: 
only  in  either  oase^  we  know^  its  path  is  to  the  grmt  ocean;  ifb 
waters,  were  they  bnt  a  haodfnl,  are  herty  and  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated or  permanently  held  back. 

As  little  can  we  prognosticate,  with  any  certainty,  the  ftitiird 
Influences  from  the  jpresent  awpects  of  an  IncBndnl.  How 
many  Demagogues,  CroBsoses,  CanqnenniB  ffil  t^ir  own  age 
with  joy  or  terror,  with  a  tumult  that  promises  to  be  pcfrtnnial; 
and  in  the  next  age^  die  away  into  insigniflcance  and  obliiion ! 
Hiese  are  the  forests  of  gourds,  that  overtop  the  inAmt  codar* 
and  aloe-trees,  but,  like  &e  Prophet's  gourd,  whJMr  on  the  third 
day.  What  was  it  to  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  in  that  old  era,  tf 
Jethro  the  Midiaaitish  priest  and  grazier  accepted  the  Hebren^ 
Outlaw  as  his  herdsman  ?  Yet  the  niataohs,  wtth  all  their 
chariots  of  war,  are  buried  deep  in  the  wredcs  of  ticme ;  and 
that  Moses  still  lives^  not  amoiu^  his  own  tribe  only,  but  in  the 
hearts  and  daily  business  of  all  dvilised  natjons.  Or  figure 
Mahomet,  in  his  youthful  years,  <  travelling  to  the  horse-iairB  of 
Syria' !  Nay,  to  take  an  infinitely  higher  instance,  who  has  evef 
forgotten  those  lines  of  Tacitus ;  inserted  as  a  smal),  transitory^ 
Altogether  trifling  circumstance  in  the  history  of  iGruch  a 
potentate  as  Nero?  To  us  it  is  the  most  earnest,  sad,  an^ 
sternly  significant  passage  that  we  know  to  exist  in  writing  % 
Ergo  abokndo  rumori  Nero  anbtttdti  reos^  et  qumriHssimig 
pcefiis  affedty  guos  per  Aagitim  invisoey  imlgue  Christiakos 
appellabat,  ^uctor  nomtnis  ejue  Christus,  ^,  Tiberio  inm^eri^ 
tante^  per  Procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  eupplicio  4^eetui 
erat.  Mepressaque  in  prmaens  exiHabilis  st^ersHHo  rur3U9 
erumpebaty  nan  modo  per  Judaiom  originem  ejus  maU^  sed  per* 
urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  undique  airocia  out  pudenda 
confluunty  celebranturque.  ^  So,  for  the  quieting  of  this  rumour,* 
Nero  judicially  charged  with  the  crime,  and  pumshed  with  mofd 
studied  severities,  that  class,  hated  tot  their  general  wicked** 
ness,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Christians.  Tlie  originator  of  that 
name  was  one  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered 
death  by  sentence  of  the  Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  The  bane- 
ftj  superstition,  thereby  repressed  for  the  time,  again  broke  omt, 
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not  oriiy  over  judea,  the  native  noTt  of*  tlhat  mwchief,  but  in  thd 
City  also,  where  froin  every  side  all  atrocious  and  abominable 
fhings  collect  and  flourish/*    Tacitus  was  the  wisest,  most 

Senetrating  man  of  his  generation ;  and  to  such  depth,  and  ncr 
eeper  has  he  seen  into  this  transaction,  the  most  important 
that  has  occurred  or  can  occur  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
'  Nor  is  it  only  to' those  primitive  ages,  when  religions  took 
their  rise,  and  a  man  of  pure  and  high  mind  appeared  not  merely 
as  a  teacher  and  phHosopher,  but  as  a  priest  and  prophet,  that 
our  observation  applies.  The  same  uncertainty,  in  estimating 
present  things  and  men,  holds  more  or  less  in  all  times ;  for  in 
all  times,  even  in  those  which  seem  most  trivial,  and  open  id 
research,  human  society  rests  on  inscrutably  deep  foundations  j 
which  he  is  of  all  others  the  most  mistaken,  who  fancies  he  has 
explored  to  the  bottom.  Neither  is  that  sequence,  which  we 
lore  to  speak  of  as  ^  a  chain  of  causes/  properly  to  be  figuredf 
as  a  ^  chain,'  or  line,  but  rather  as  a  tissue,  or  superficies  of  in- 
numerable lines,  extending  in  breadth  as  well  as  m  length,  and 
with  a  complexity,  which  will  foil  and  utterly  bewilder  the  most 
assiduous  computation.  In  fact,  the  wisest  of  us  must,  for  by 
fsLT  the  most  part,  judge  like  the  simplest ;  estimate  importance! 
by  mere  magnitude,  and  expect  that  what  strongly  affects  our 
own  generation,  will  strongly  affect  those  that  are  to  follow.  In 
this  .way,  it  is  that  conquerors  and  political  revolutionists  coxad 
to  figure  as  so  mighty  in  their  influences ;  whereas  truly  there 
IB  no  class  of  persons,  creating  such  an  uproar  in  the  worldj 
who  in  tJie  long  run  produce  so  very  slight  an  impression  on  its 
aflfeirs.  When  Tamerlane  had  finished  building  his  pyramid  ot 
^venty  thousand  human  skulls,  and  was  seen  *  standing  at  the* 
gate  of  Damascus,  glittering  in  steel,  with  his  battle-axe  on 
his  shoulder,'  till  his  fierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  victories 
and  new  carnage,  the  pale  onlooker  might  have  fancied  that- 
Nature  was  in  her  death-throes ;  for  havoc  and  despair  had  takea 
possession  of  the  earth,  the  sun  of  manhood  seemed  setting  in: 
seas  of  blood.  Yet,  it  might  be,  on  that  very  gala-day  of 
Tamerlane,  a  little  boy  was  playing  ninepins  on  the  streets  o( 
Mentz,  whose  history  was  more  important  to  men  than  that  of 
twenty  Tamerlanes.  The  Tartar  Khan,  with  his  shaggy  demons 
of  the  wilderness,  ^passed  away  like  a  whirlwind  to  be  forgotten 
for  ever ;  and  that  Uerman  artisan  has  wrought  a  benefit,  which 
is  yet  immeasurably  expanding  itself,  and  will  continue  to  ex-' 
pand  itself  through  all  countries  and  through  all  times.  What 
are  the  conquests  and  expeditions  of  the  whole  corporation  of 
captains,  from  Walter  the  Pennyless  to  N^oleon  Buonaparte^ 
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compared  with  these  '  moveable  types  *  of  Johannes  Paost) 
Tnil/i  it  is  a  mortifying  tiling  for  your  Conqueror  to  reflect,  hov 
perishable  is  the  metal  which  he  hammers  with  such  violence ; 
how  the  kind  earth  will  soon  shroud  up  his  bloody  footprints ; 
and  all  that  he  achieved  and  skilfully  piled  together  will  be  but 
like  his  own  <  canvas  city'  of  a  camp,— this  evening  loud  with 
life^  to-morrow  all  struck  and  vanished,  ^  a  few  earth-pits 
and  heaps  of  straw  V  For  here,  as  always,  it  continues  true^ 
that  the  deepest  force  is  the  stillest ;  that,  as  in  the  Fable,  the 
mild  shining  of  the  sun  shall  silently  accomplish  what  the  fierce 
blustering  of  the  tempest  has  in  vain  essayed.  Above  all,  it  is 
ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  not  by  material,  but  by  moral 

Siwer,  are  men  and  their  actions  governed.  How  noiseless  is 
ought !  No  rolling  of  drums,  no  tramp  of  squadrons,  or  im- 
measurable tumult  of  baggage- waggons, attends  its  movements: 
in  what  obscure  and  sequestered  places  may  the  head  be  medi- 
tating, which  is  one  day  to  be  crowned  with  more  than  imperial 
authority;  for  Kings  and  Emperors  will  be  among  its  minister- 
ing servants ;  it  will  rule  not  over,  but  tn,  all  heads,  and  witk 
these  its  solitary  combinations  of  ideas,  as  with  magic  formulas, 
bend  the  world  to  its  will !  The  time  may  come,  when  Napdleou 
himself  will  be  better  known  for  hb  laws  than  for  bis  battles ; 
and  the  victory  of  Waterloo  prove  less  momentous  than  the 
opening  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute. 

We  have  been  led  into  such  rather  trite  reflections,  hy  these 
volumes  of  Memoirs  on  Voltaire;  a  man  in  whose  history  the 
relative  importance  of  intellectusd  and  physical  power  is  agm 
curiously  evinced.  This  also  was  a  private  person,  by  birth 
nowise  an  elevated  one ;  yet  so  far  as  present  knowlec^  will 
enable  us  to  judge,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  abstract  Voltaire  and 
his  activity  from  the  eighteenth  century,  were  to  produce  a 
greater  difference  in  the  existing  figure  of  things,  than  the  want 
of  any  other  individual,  up  to  this  day,  could  have  occasioned^ 
Nay,  with  the  single  exception  of  Luther,  there  is,  perhaps,  in 
these  modern  ages,  no  other  man  of  a  merely  intellectual  cha- 
racter, whose  influence  and  reputation  have  become  so  entirely 
European  as  that  of  Voltaire.  Indeed,  like  the  great  German 
Reformer's,  his  doctrines  too,  almost  from  the  first,  have  affected 
not  onlv  the  belief  of  the  thinking  world,  silently  propagating 
themselves  from  mind  to  mind;  but  in  a  high  degree  al^,  the 
conduct  of  the  active  and  political  world ;  entering  as  a  distinct 
element  into  some  of  the  most  fearful  civil  convulsions  which 
European  history  has  on  record. 

Doubtless,  to  his  own  contemporaries,  to  such  of  them  at 
{east  as  had  any  Insight  into  the  actual  state  of  men^s  minds^ 
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Voltaire-already  aj^peared  as  a  note-worthy,  and  decidedly  his- 
torical personage :  yet^  perhaps,  not  the  wildest  of  his  admirers 
ventured  to  assign  him  such  a  magnitude  as  he  now  figures  in, 
even  with  his  adversaries  and  detractors.  He  has  grown  in 
apparent  importance,  as  we  receded  from  him,  as  the  nature  of 
his  endeavours  became  more  and  more  visible  in  their  results. 
For,  unlike  many  great  men,  but  like  all  great  agitators,  Voltaire 
everywhere  shows  himself  emphatically  as  the  man  of  his  cen-< 
tury:  uniting  in  his  own  person  whatever  spiritual  accomplish- 
ments were  most  valued  by  that  age ;  at  the  same  time,  with 
no  depth  to  discern  its  ulterior  tendencies,  still  less  with  any 
magnanimity  to  attempt  withstanding  these,  his  greatness  and 
his  littleness  alike  fitted  him  to  produce  an  immediate  effect; 
for  he  leads  whither  the  multitude  was  of  itself  dimly  minded 
to  run,  and  keeps  the  van  not  less  by  skill  in  commanding,  than 
by  cunning  in  obeying.  Besides,  now  that  we  look  on  the  mat- 
ter firom  some  distance,  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  coadjutors  and 
disciples,  nay,  a  series  of  mighty  political  vicissitudes,  in  the 
production  of  which  these  efforts  had  but  a  subsidiary  share, 
have  all  come,  naturally  in  such  a  case,  to  appear  as  if  exclu-* 
sively  his  work ;  so  that  he  rises  before  us  as  the  paragon  and 
epitome  of  a  whole  spiritual  period,  now  almost  passed  away,  yet 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  more  than  ever  interesting  to  us,  who 
seem  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  a  new  and  better 
one. 

Nay,  had  we  forgotten  that  ours  is  the  ^  Age  of  the  Press,' 
when  he  who  runs  may  not  only  read  but  furnish  us  with  read- 
ily ;  and  simply  counted  the  books,  and  scattered  leaves,  thick 
as  the  autumnid  in.Vallombrosa,  that  have  been  written  and 
printed  concerning  this  man,  we  might  almost  fancy  him  the 
most  important  person,  not  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  all 
the  centuries  from  Noah's  flood  downwards.  We  have  Lives 
of  Voltaire  by  friend  and  by  foe :  Condorcet,  Duvernet,  Lepan, 
have  each  given  ms  a  whole ;  portions,  documents,  and  all  man- 
ner of  authentic  or  spurious  contributions  have  been  supplied 
by  innumerable  hands ;  of  which  we  mention  only  the  labours 
of  his  various  secretaries :  Ck)llini's,  published  some  twenty 
yeiurs  ago,  and  now  these  two  massive  octavos  from  Longchamp 
and  Wagni^re.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm's  Col- 
lections, unparalleled  in  more  than  one  respect ;  or  of  the  six- 
and-thirty  volumes   of   scurrilous    eavesdropping,   long  since 

Srinted  under  the  title  of  Mkmoires  de  Bachaumont;  or  of  the 
ally  and  hourly  attacks  and  defences  that  appeared  separately 
in  his  lifetime,  and  all  the  judicial  pieces,  whether  in  the  style 
of  apotheosis  or  of  excommunication,  that  have  seen  the  light 
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Bince  then;  a  maai  of  fugitke  writingiy  the  very  dlanumd  editimi 

of  which  might  fill  whole  libraries.  The  peculiar  talent  of  the 
French  in  all  narrative,  at  least  in  all  anecdotic,  department, 
rendering  most  of  these  works  extremely  readable,  still  funther 
favoured  their  <urculation,  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  so  that 
1XOW,  in  most  countries,  Voltaire  has  been  read  of  and  talked  of^ 
till  his  name  and  life  have  grown  fEimiliar  like  those  of  a  village 
acquaintance.  In  England,  at  least,  where  for  almost  a  century 
the  study  of  foreign  literature  has,  we  may  say,,  confined  itsdf 
to  that  of  the  French,  with  a  slight  intermixture  firom  the  elder 
Italians,  Volture's  writings,  and  such  writings  as  treated  of  bim^ 
were  little  likely  to  want  readers.  We  suppose,  there  is  no 
literary  era,  not  even  any  domestic  one,  concerning  which 
Englishmen  in  general  have  such  information^  at  least  bave 
fathered  so  many  anecdotes  and  opinions,  as  concerning  tins  of 
Voltaire.  Nor  have  native  additions  to  the  stock  been  wanting, 
and  these  of  a  due  variety  in  purport  and  kind:  maledictions^ 
expostulations,  and  dreadful  death-scenes  punted  like  Spanish 
ScLnbenitos,  by  weak  well-meaning  persons  of  the  hostile  class  | 
eulogies,  generally  of  a  gayer  sort,  by  open  or  secret  friends  t 
all  this  has  been  Ions;  and  extensively  carried  on  among  U8. 
There  is  even  an  EngUsh  Life  of  Foltaire^)  nay,  we  xemember 
to  have  seen  portions  of  his  writings  cited^  m  terrortmj  and 
with  criticisms,  in  some  pamphlet,  ^  by  a  country  gentleman,' 
either  on  the  Education  of  the  People,  or  else  on  the  question 
of  Preserving  the  Game. 

With  the  'Age  of  the  Press,'  and  such  manifestations  of  it 
on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from  quarrelling.  We  bave  r^d 
great  part  of  these  thousand-and-first  ^Memoirs  on  Voltaire,'  by 
Longchamp  and  Wagniere,  not  without  satisfaction }  and  can 
cheerfully  look  forward  to  still  other  '  Memoirs '  following  in 
their  train.  Nothing  can  be  more  in  the  course  of  nature  than 
the  wish  to  satisfy  oneself  with  knowledge  of  all  sorts  about  any 
distinguished  person,  especially  of  our  own  era ;  the  true  study 
of  his  character,  his  spiritual  individuality,  and  peculiar  man- 
ner of  existence,  is  full  of  instruction  for  aJl  mankmd:  even  that 
of  his  looks,  sayings,  habitudes,  and  indififerent  aeUons^  were 
not  the  records  of  them  generally  lies,  is  rather  to  be  com- 
mended ;  nay,  are  not  such  lies  themselves,  when  they  keep 

*  '  By  Frank  Hall  Standisli,  Esq/  (London,  1821);  «  woA,  which  vre  can  recMiH 
mend  only  to  such  as  feel  themselves  in  extreme  want  of  information  on  tfaU  subject, 
and  except  in  their  own  language,  unable  to  acquire  any.  It  is  written  very  badly,  though 
■with  sincerity,  and  not  without  considenble  indications  of  talent;  to  all  appearance,  by 
•""^"^J  ""^ny  of  whose  statements  and  opinions  (for  he  s«ems  an  inqairiBg,  bonest- 
hearted,  rather  decisive  character.)  must  have  beguu  to  Mtooifb  f  rcn  biip$9lC  tf^^i 
years  a^« 
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witbin  bomids^  and  the  subject  of  them  has  been  dead  for  some 
time,  equal  to  Bnipe-shooting,  or  Oolbum-Novels^  at  least 
little  inferior,  in  the  great  art  of  getting  done  with  life,  or,  as  it 
is  tecfaBically  called,  killing  time )  For  our  own  part,  we  say,-^ 
would  that  every  Johnson  in  the  world  had  his  veridical  Bos- 
well,  or  leaeb  of  Boswelh  I  We  could  then  tolerate  his  Hawkins 
also,  though  not  veridical.  With  regard  to  Voltaire,  in  particu- 
lar, it  seems  to  us  not  only  innocent  but  profitable,  that  the  whole 
truth  regarding  him  should  be  well  understood.  Surely,  th^ 
biography  of  such  a  man,  who,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  spent  his 
best  enbrts,  and  as  many  still  think,]  successfully,  in  assaulting 
the  Christian  religion,  must  be  a  matter  a£  considerable  import : 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  could  not  do ;  how  he  did  it,  or  at- 
tempted it,  that  is,  with  what  degree  of  strength,  clearness, 
•specially  with  what  moral  intents,  what  theories  and  feelings 
on  man  and  man's  life,  are  questions  that  wUl  bear  some  dis- 
cussing. To  Voltaire  individually,  for  the  last  fifty-one  years, 
the  discussion  has  been  indififerent  enough;  and  to  us  it  is  a 
discussion  not  on  one  remarkable  person  only,  and  chiefly  for 
the  cnrious  or  studious,  but  involving  considerations  a!  highest 
moment  to  all  men,  and  inquiries  which  the  utmost  compass  of 
our  philosophy  will  be  unable  to  embrace. 

Here,  accordingly,  we  are  about  to  offer  some  further  obser- 
vations on  this  qtuBsHo  vexaia;  not  without  hope  that  the  reader 
nay  accept  them  in  good  part.  Doubtless,  when  we  look  at 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  matter,  there  seems  little  prospect  of 
any  unanimity  respecting  it,  either  now,  or  within  a  calculable 
period :  it  is  probable  that  many  will  continue,  for  a  long  time, 
to  speak  of  this  '  universal  genius,^  this  <  apostle  of  Reason,'  and 
*  father  of  sound  Philosophy ;'  and  many  again  of  this  ^  monster 
of  impiety,'  this  ^  sophist,'  and  '  atheist,'  and  ^  ape-demon ;'  or, 
like  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  dismiss  him  more 
briefly  with  information  that  he  is  ^  a  driveller :'  neither  is  it 
essential  that  these  two  parties  should,  on  the  spur  of  the  in- 
stant, reconcile  themselves  herein.  Nevertheless,  truth. is  bet- 
ter than  error,  were  it  only  ^  on  Hannibid's  vinegar.'  It  may 
be  expected  that  men's  opinions  concerning  Voltaire,  which  is 
of  some  moment,  and  concerning  Voltairism,  which  is  of  almost 
boundless  moment,  will,  if  they  cannot  meet,  gradually  at  every 
new  comparison  approach  towards  meeting ;  and  what  is  still 
more  desirable,  towards  meeting  somewhere  nearer  the  truth 
dian  they  actually  stand. 

With  honest  wishes  to  promote  such  approximation,  there  is 
one  condition,  which,  above  all  others,  in  this  inquiry,  we  must 
beg  the  reader  to  impose  on  himself:  the  duty  of  fairness 
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towards  Volt^re,  of  Tolerance  towards  him^  as  towards  all  men. 
This,  truly,  is  a  duty,  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  hear  daily 
inculcated ;  yet  whidi,  it  has  been  well  said,  no  mortal  is  at  bot- 
tom disposed  to  practise.  Nevertheless,  if  we  really  desire  to 
understand  the  truth  on  any  subject,  not  merely,  as  is  mucli  more 
common,  to  confirm  our  already  existing  opinions,  and  gratify 
this  and  the  other  pitiful  claim  of  vanity  or  malice  in  respect  of 
it,  tolerance  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
pre-requisites ;  die  condition,  indeed,  by  which  alone  any  real 

{progress  in  the  question  becomes  possible.     In  respect  of  our 
iellow-men,  and  all  real  insight  into  their  characters,  this  is 
especially  true.    No  character,  we  may  affirm,  was  ever  rightlj 
understood,  till  it  had  first  been  regarded  with  a  certain  feeling, 
not  of  tolerance  only,  but  of  sympathy.    For  here,  more  than  in 
any  other  case,  it  is  verified  that  the  heart  sees  farther  than  the 
bead.     Let  us  be  sure,  our  enemy  is  not  that  hateful  being  we 
are  too  apt  to  paint  him.   His  vices  and  basenesses  lie  combined 
in  br  other  order  before  his  own  mind,  than  before  ours ;  and 
under  colours  which  palliate  them,  nay,  perhaps,  exhibit  them 
as  virtues.   Were  he  the  wretch  of  our  imagining,  his  life  would 
be  a  burden  to  himself;  for  it  is  not  by  bread  alone  that  the 
basest  mortal  lives ;  a  certain  approval  of  conscience  is  equally 
essential  even  to  physical  existence ;  is  the  fine  all-pervading 
cement  by  which  that  wondrous  union,  a  Self,  is  held  together. 
Since  the  man,  therefore,  is  not  in  Bedlam,  igid  has  not  shot  or 
banged  himselJF,  let  us  take  comfort,  and  conclude  that  he  is  one 
of  two  things  :  either  a  vicious  dog,  in  man's  guise,  to  be  muz- 
zled, and  mourned  over,  and  greatly  marvelled  at ;  or  a  real 
man,  and,  consequently,  not  without  moral  worth,  which  is  to 
be  enlightened,  and  so  far  approved  of.    But  to  judge  rightly  of 
his  character,  we  must  learn  to  look  at  it,  not  less  with  his  eyes, 
than  with  our  own  ;  we  must  learn  to  pity  him,  to  see  him  as  a 
fellow-creature,  in  a  word,  to  love  him,  or  his  real  spiritual 
nature  will  ever  be  mistaken  by  us.     lu  interpreting  Voltaire, 
accordingly,  it  will  be  needful  to  bear  some  things  carefully  ia 
mind,  and  to  keep  many  other  thmgs  as  carefully  in  abeyance. 
Let  us  forget  that  our  opinions  were  ever  assailed  by  him,  or 
ever  defended,  that  we  have  to  thank  him,  or  upbraid  him,  for 
pain  or  for  pleasure ;  let  us  forget  that  we  are  Deists  or  Milieu- 
narians,  Bishops,  or  Radical  Reformers,  and  remember  only  that 
we  are  men.     This  is  a  European  subject,  or  there  never  was 
one  5  and  must,  if  we  would  in  the  least  comprehend  it,  be 
looked  at  neither  from  the  parish  belfry,  nor  any  Peterloo  plat- 
form ;  but,  if  possible,  from  some  natural  and  infinitely  higher 
point  of  vision.  It 
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It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  throughout  the  last  fifty  years  of 
his  life,  Voltaire  was  seldom  or  laever  named,  even  by  his  de- 
tractors, without  the  epithet  ^ great'  being  appended  to  him; 
so  that,  had  the  syllables  suited  such  a  junction,  as  they  did  in 
the  happier  case  of  Charle-Magiie,  we  might  almost  have  ex- 
pected that,  not  Voltaire^  but  Foltaire'Ce-grand'homme  would 
be  his  designation  with  posterity.  However,  posterity  is  much 
more  stinted  in  its  allowances  on  that  score  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  things  remain  to  be  adjusted,  and  questions  of  very  dubious 
issue  to  be  gone  into,  before  such  coronation  titles  can  be  con- 
ceded with  any  permanence.  The  million,  even  the  wiser  part 
of  them,  are  apt  to  lose  their  discretion,  when  ^  tumultuously 
assembled;'  for  a  small  object,  near  at  hand,  may  subtend  a 
large  angle  ;  and  often  a  Pennenden  Heath  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  Field  of  Runnymede ;  whereby  the  couplet  on  that  im- 
mortal Dalhousie  proves  to  be  the  emblem  of  many  a  man's 
real  fortune  with  the  public  : 

And  thou,  Dalhousie,  the  great  God  of  war. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar; 
the  latter  end  corresponding  poorly  with  the  beginning.  To 
ascertain  what  was  the  true  significance  of  Voltaire's  history 
both  as  respects  himself  and  the  world  ;  what  was  his  specific 
character  and  value  as  a  man  ;  what  has  been  the  character  and 
value  of  his  influence  on  society,  of  his  appearance  as  an  active 
agent  in  the  culture  of  Europe :  all  this  leads  us  into  much 
deeper  investigations ;  on  the  settlement  of  which,  however, 
the  whole  business  turns. 

To  our  own  view,  we  confess,  on  looking  at  Voltaire's  life, 
the  chief  quality  that  shows  itself  is  one  for  which  adroitness 
seems  the  fitter  name.  Greatness  implies  several  conditions, 
the  existence  of  which,  in  his  case,  it  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
monstrate ;  but  of  his  claim  to  this  other  praise  there  can  be 
no  disputing.  Whatever  be  his  aims,  high  or  low,  just  or  the 
contrary,  he  is,  at  all  times,  and  to  the  utmost  degree,  expert 
in  pursuing  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  his 
aims  in  general  were  not  of  a  simple  sort,  and  the  attainment  of 
them  easy  :  few  literary  men  have  had  a  course  so  diversified 
with  vicissitudes  as  Voltaire's.  His  life  is  not  spent  in  a  comer, 
like  that  of  a  studious  recluse,  but  on  the  open  theatre  of  the 
world;  in  an  age  full  of  commotion,  when  society  is  rending 
itself  asunder,  Superstition  already  armed  for  deadly  battle 
against  Unbelief;  in  which  battle  he  himself  plays  a  distin- 
guished part.  From  his  earliest  years,  we  find  liim  in  perpetual 
communication  with  the  higher  personages  of  his  time,  often 
with  the  highest :  it  is  in  circles  of  authority,  of  reputation,  at 
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lowest,  of  fashion  and  rank^  that  he  lives  and  works.  Niikon 
de  r£nclos  leaves  the  boy  a  legacy  to  buy  books ;  he  is  still 
young)  when  he  can  say  of  his  supper  companions^  ^  We  are 
all  Princes  or  Poets.'  In  after  life,  he  exhibits  himself  in 
company  or  correspondence  with  all  manner  of  principalities 
and  powers,  from  Queen  Caroline  of  England  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  from  Pope  Benedict  to  Frederick  the  Great. 
Meanwhile,  shifting  from  side  to  side  of  Europe,  hiding  in  the 
country,  or  living  sumptuously  in  capital  cities,  he  quits  not  hid 
pen,  with  which,  as  with  some  enchanter's  rod,  more  potent  thail 
any  king's  sceptre,  he  turns  and  wihds  the  mighty  machine  oi 
European  Opinion ;  approves  himself,  as  his  schoolmaster  iiad 
predicted,  the  Coryphee  duD^isme;  and,  not  content  with  this 
elevation,  strives,  and  nowise  ineffectually,  to  unite  with  it  a 

Koetical,  historical,  philosophic  and  even  scientific  pre-eminence. 
Tay  we  may  add,  a  pecuniary  one ;  for  he  speculates  in  the 
funds,  diligently  solicits  pensions  and  promotions,  trades  to 
America,  is  long  a  regular  victualling-contrairtor  for  armies; 
and  thus,  by  one  means  and  another,  independently  of  litera- 
ture which  would  never  yield  much  money,  raises  his  income 
from  800  francs  a-year  to  more  than  centuple  that  sum*.  And 
now,  having,  besides  all  this  commercial  and  economical  b  si- 
ness,  written  some  thirty  quartos,  the  most  popular  that  were 
ever  written,  he  returns  after  long  exile  to  his  native  city,  to  be 
welcomed  there  almost  as  a  religious  idol ;  and  closes  a  life^ 
prosperous  alike  in  the  building  of  country-seats,  and  the  com-* 
position  of  Hetiriades  and  Philosophical  DictionarieSy  by  th^ 
most  appropriate  demise ;  by  drowning,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean 
of  applause,  so  that  as  he  lived  for  fame,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  of  it. 

Such  various,  complete  success,  granted  only  to  a  small  por^ 
tion  of  men  in  any  age  of  the  world,  presupposes,  at  least,  with 
every  allowance  for  good  fortune,  an  almost  unrivalled  expert- 
ness  of  management  There  must  have  been  a  great  talent  of 
some  kind  at  work  here :  a  cause  prof^ortionate  to  the  effect. 
It  is  wonderful,  truly,  to  observe  with  whirt  perfect  skill  Voltaire 
steers  his  course  through  so  many  conflicting  circumstances :  how 
he  weathers  this  Cape  Horn,  darts  lightly  through  that  Mahl- 
strom;  always  either  sinks  his  enemy,  or  shans  him ;  here  waters, 
and  careens,  and  traffics  with  the  rich  savages  ;  there  liea  land- 
locked till  the  hurricane  is  overblown ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  att 
billows,  and  sea  monsters,  and  hostile  fleets,  finishes  his  long 
Manilla  voyage,  with  streamers  flying,  and  deck  piled  wiA 
ingots  1     To  say  nothing  of  his  literary  character,  of  which  thia 

*  Sm  Tone  ii  p.  328  of  these  Mdatoiret, 
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tame  dexterons  address  tvill  also  be  fbuild  to  be  a  maid  feature^ 
let  ns  glance  only  at  the  general  aspect  of  his  conduct,  as  mani- 
fested both  in  his  writings  and  actions.  By  turns,  and  ever  at 
the  right  season,  he  is  imperious  and  obsequious  ;  now  shoots 
abroad,  from  the  mountain  tops,  Hyperion-like,  his  keen,  in- 
numerable shafts  5  anon^  when  danger  is  advancing,  flies  to 
obscure  nooks  ;  or,  if  taken  in  the  fact,  swears  it  was  but  in 
sporty  and  that  he  is  the  peaceablest  of  men.  He  bends  to  oc- 
casion ;  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  blow  hot  or  blow  cold ;  and 
never  attempts  force,  where  cunning  ^vill  serve  his  turn.  The 
beagles  of  the  Hierarchy  and  of  the  Monarchy,  proverbially 
quick  of  scent,  and  sharp  of  tooth,  are  out  in  quest  of  him ;  but 
this  is  a  lion-fox  which  cannot  be  captured.  By  vriles  and  a 
thousand  doublings,  he  utterly  distracts  his  pursuers ;  he  can 
burrow  in  the  earth,  and  all  trace  of  him  is  gone*.  With  a 
strange  system  of  anonymity  and  publicity,  of  denial  and  asser- 
tion, of  Mystification  in  all  senses,  has  Voltaire  surrounded 
himself.  He  can  raise  no  standing  armies  for  his  defence,  yet 
he  too  is  a  ^European  Power,'  and  not  undefended;  an  in- 
visible, impregnable,  though  hitherto  unrecognised  bulwark, 
that  of  Public  Opinion,  defends  him.  With  great  art,  he  main- 
tains this  strong-hold  5  though  ever  and  anon  sallying  out  from 
it,  fitf  beyond  the  permitted  limits.  But  he  has  his  coat  of 
darkness,  and  his  shoes  of  swiftness,  like  that  other  Killer  of 
Giants.  We  find  Voltaire  a  supple  courtier,  or  a  sharp  satirist  5 
he  can  talk  blasphenay,  and  buUd  churches,  according  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Frederick  the  Great  is  not  too  high  for  hia 
diplomacy,  nor  the  poor  Printer  of  his  Zadig  too  low^  5  he 
manages  the  Cardinal  Fleuri,  and  the  Curfe  of  St.  Sulpice  ;  and 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  all  the  world.  We  should  pronounce 
him  to  be  one  of  the  best  politicians  on  record  5  as  we  have 
said,  the  adroitest  of  all  literary  men. 

At  the  same  time,  Voltaire's  worst  enemies,  it  seems  to  us, 
will  not  deny  that  he  had  naturally  a  keen  sense  for  rectitude, 
indeed  for  all  virtue  :  the  utmost  vivacity  of  temperament 
characterizes  him  5  his  quick  susceptibility  for  every  form^  of 
beauty  is  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  Nor  was  his  practice 
without  indubitable  and  highly  creditable  proofs  of  this.  Tb 
the  help-needing  he  was  at  Si  times  a  ready  benefactor  :  many 

*  Of  one  such  '  taking  to  cover*  we  have  a  curious  and  rather  ridiculous  account  ja 
this  work,  by  Longcbamp.  It  was  with  the  Duchess  du  Maine  that  he  sought  shelter,  and 
on  a  very  slight  occasion :  nevertheless  he  had  to  lie  perdue,  for  two  months,  at  thd 
Castle  of  Sceaux ;  and,  with  closed  windows,  and  burning  candles  in  daylight,  compose 
Zadig f  Babouc,  Memnon,  8fc.  for  his  amusement. 

t  See  in  Longchamp  (pp.  154 — 163)  how  by  natural legerdemam,  a  knave  maybe 
caught,  and  the  ekange  rendu  d  de»  itnprimeun  ii^fidHet. 
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were  the  hungry  adventurerB  who  profited  of  his  bounty,  and 
then  bit  the  hand  that  had  fed  them*  If  we  enumerate  his 
generouB  acts,  from  Ihe  case  of  the  Abb^  Desfontaines  down  to 
that  of  the  widow  Calas,  and  the  Serfs  of  Saint  Claude,  we  shaU 
find  that  few  private  men  have  had  so  wide  a  circle  of  charity, 
and  have  watched  over  it  so  well.  Should  it  be  objected  that 
love  of  reputation  entered  largely  into  these  proceedings,  Vol- 
tiure  can  afford  a  handsome  deduction  on  that  head  :  should  the 
uncharitable  even  calculate  that  love  of  reputation  was  the  sole 
motive,  w^  can  only  remind  them  that  love  of  such  reputation  is 
itself  the  effect  of  a  social,  humane  disposition  ;  and  wish,  as 
an  immense  improvement,  that  all  men  were  animated  with  it., 
Voltaire  was  not  without  his  experience  of  human  baseness ; 
but  he  still  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  human  sufferings ;  and  de- 
lighted, were  it  only  as  an  honest  luxury,  to  relieve  them.  His 
attachments  seem  remarkably  constant  and  lasting  :  even  such 
sots  as  Thiriot,  whom  nothing  but  habit  could  have  endeared 
to  him,  he  continues,  and  after  repeated  injuries,  to  treat  and 
regard  as  friends.  To  his  equals  we  do  not  observe  him  en- 
vious, at  least  not  palpably  and  despicably  so  ;  though  this,  we 
should  add,  might  be  in  him,  who  was  firom  the  first  so  para* 
mountly  popular,  no  such  hard  attainment.  Against  Montes- 
quieu, perhaps  against  him  alone,  he  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
small  secret  grudge ;  yet  ever  in  public  lie  does  him  the 
amplest  justice  :  V Arlequin-GroHus  of  the  fire-side  becomes, 
on  all  grave  occasions,  the  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix. 
Neither  to  his  enemies,  and  even  betrayers,  is  Voltaire  impla- 
cable or  meanly  vindictive  :  the  instant  of  their  submission  is 
also  the  instant  of  his  forgiveness ;  their  hostility  itseJf  pro- 
vokes only  casual  sallies  from  him;  bis  heart  is  too  kindly, 
indeed  too  light,  to  cherish  any  rancour,  any  continuation  of 
revenge.  If  he  has  not  the  virtue  to  forgive,  he  is  seldom 
without  the  prudence  to  forget :  if,  in  his  life-long  contentions, 
he  cannot  treat  his  opponents  with  any  magnanimity,  he 
seldom,  or  perhaps  never  once,  treats  them  quite  basely ;  sel- 
dom or  never  with  that  absolute  unfairness,  which  the  law  of 
retaliation  might  so  often  have  seemed  to  justify.  We  would 
say  that,  if  no  heroic,  he  is  at  all  times  a  perfectly  civiliied 
man ;  which  considering  that  his  war  was  with  exasperated 
theologians,  and  a  ^war  to  the  knife*  on  their  part,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  rather  a  surprising  circumstance.  He  exhibits 
many  minor  virtues,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  highest ;  and 
fewer  faults  than,  in  his  situation,  might  have  been  expected, 
and  perhaps  pardoned. 
All  this  is  well,  and  may  fit  out  a  highly  expert  and  much 
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esteemed  man  of  business,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term ; 
but  is  still  far  from  constituting  a  ^  great  character/  In  fact, 
there  is  one  deficiency  in  Voltaire's  original  structure,  wbiqh,  it 
appears  to  us,  must  be  quite  fatal  to  such  claims  for  him  :  we 
mean  his  inborn  levity  of  nature,  his  entire  want  of  Earnestness. 
Voltaire  was  by  birth  a  Mocker,  and  light  Pococurante  ;  which 
natural  disposition  his  way  of  life  confirmed  into  a  predominant, 
indeed  all-perrading  habit.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that 
solemnity  is  an  essential  of  greatness ;  that  no  great  man  can 
have  other  than  a  rigid  vinegar  aspect  of  countenance,  never  to 
be  thawed  or  warmed  by  billows  of  mirth !  There  are  things 
in  this  world  to  be  laughed  at,  as  well  as  things  to  be  admired ; 
and  his  is  no  complete  mind,  that  cannot  give  to  each  sort  its 
due.  Nevertheless  contempt  is  a  dangerous  element  to  sport 
in  ;  a  deadly  one,  if  we  habitually  live  in  it.  How,  indeed,  to 
take  the  lowest  view  of  this  matter,  shall  a  man  accomplish 
great  enterprises, — enduring  all  toil,  resisting  temptations,  lay- 
ing aside  every  weight, — unless  he  zealously  love  what  he 
pursues  ?  The  faculty  of  love»  of  admiration  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sign  and  the  measure  of  high  souls :  unwisely  di- 
rected, it  leads  to  many  evils  ;  but  without  it,  there  cannot  be 
any  good.  Ridicule,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indeed  a  faculty 
much  prized  by  its  possessors  ;  yet  intrinsically,  it  is  a  small 
faculty ;  we  may  say,  the  smallest  of  all  faculties  that  other 
men  are  at  the  pains  to  repay  with  any  esteem.  It  is  directly 
opposed  to  Thought,  to  Knowledge,  properly  so  called ;  its 
nourishment  and  essence  is  Denisd,  which  hovers  only  on  the 
surface,  while  Knowledge  dwells  far  below.  Moreover,  it  is  by 
nature  selfish  and  morally  trivial ;  it  cherishes  nothing  but  our 
Vanity,  which  may  in  general  be  left  safely  enough  to  shift  for 
itself.  Little  ^  discourse  of  reason,'  in  any  sense,  is  implied  in 
Ridicule ;  a  scoffing  man  is  in  no  lofty  mood,  for  the  time ; 
shows  more  of  the  imp  than  of  the  angel.  This  too  when  his 
scoffing  is  what  we  call  just,  and  has  some  foundation  on  truth : 
while  again  the  laughter  of  fools,  that  vain  sound,  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  resemble  the  *  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot,' — which 
they  cannot  heat,  and  only  soil  and  begrime, — must  be  re- 
garded, in  these  latter  times,  as  a  very  serious  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  wretchedness  ;  and  may  not  always,  when  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  Crime  in  the  Metropolis,  escape  the 
vigilance  of  Parliament. 

We  have,  oftener  than  once,  endeavoured  to  attach  some 
meaning  to  that  aphorism,  vulgarly  imputed  to  Shaftesbury, 
which,  however,  we  can  find   nowhere    in   his  works,  that 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.    But  of  all  chimeras,  that  ever  ad- 
vanced 
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ranced  themselves  in  this  shape  of  philosophical  dottrines,  ihii 
is  to  us  the  most  formless  and  purely  inconceivable.  Did  or 
could  the  unassisted  human  faculties  ever  understand  it,  much 
more  believe  it?  Surely,  so  far  as  the  common  mind  can 
discern,  laughter  seems  to  depend  not  less  on  the  laugher  than 
on  the  laughee ;  and  who  gave  laughers  a  patent  to  be  always 
just,  and  always  omniscient  ?  If  the  philosophers  of  Nootka 
Sound  were  pleased  to  laugh  at  the  manoeuvres  of  Cook's 
seamen,  did  that  render  these  manoeuvres  useless ;  and  were  the 
seamen  to  stand  idle,  or  take  to  leather  canoes,  till  the  laughter 
abated  ?     Let  a  discerning  public  judge. 

But,  leaving  these  questions  for  the  present,  we  may  observe 
at  least  that  ^  great  men  have  been  careful  to  subordinate  this 
talent  or  habit  of  ridicule ;  nay,  in  the  ages  which  we  consider 
the  greatest,  mo6t  of  the  arts  that  contribute  to  it  have  been 
thought  disgraceful  for  freemen,  and  confined  to  the  exercise  of 
slaves.  With  Voltaire,  however,  there  is  no  such  subordination 
visible :  by  nature,  or  by  practice,  mockery  has  grown  to  be  the 
irresistible  bias  of  his  disposition ;  so  that  for  bim,  in  all  mat- 
ters, the  first  question  is  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  false ; 
not  what  is  to  be  loved,  and  held  fast,  and  earnestly  laid  to 
heart,  but  what  is  to  be  contemned  and  derided,  and  sportfully 
cast  out  of  doors.  Here  truly  he  earns  abundant  triumph  as  an 
image-breaker,  but  pockets  little  real  wealth.  Vanity,  with  its 
adjuncts,  as  we  have  said,  finds  rich  solacement;  but  for  aught 
better,  there  is  not  much.  Reverence,  the  highest  feeling  that 
man's  nature  is  capable  of,  the  crown  of  his  whole  moral  man- 
hood, and  precious,  like  fine  gold,  were  it  in  the  rudest  forms, 
he  seems  not  to  understand,  or  have  heard  of,  even  by  credible 
tradition.  The  glory  of  knowing  and  believing  is  all  but  a 
stranger  to  him ;  only  with  that  of  questioning  and  qualii^ng  la 
he  familiar.  Accordingly,  he  sees  but  a  little  way  into  Nature  : 
the  mighty  All,  in  its  beauty,  and  infinite  mysterious  grandeur, 
humbling  the  small  Me  into  nothingness,  has  never  even  for 
moments  been  revealed  to  him  5  only  this  and  that  other  atom 
of  it,  and  the  differences  and  discrepancies  of  these  two,  has  he 
looked  into,  and  noted  down.  His  theory  of  the  world,  bis 
picture  of  man  and  man's  life,  is  little ;  for  a  Poet  and  Philoso- 
pher, even  pitiful.  Examine  it,  in  its  highest  developements, 
you  find  it  an  altogether  vulgar  picture ;  simply  a  renex,  from 
more  or  fewer  mirrors,  of  Self  and  the  poor  interests  of  Self. 
'The  Divine  Idea,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance,' 
was  never  more  invisible  to  any  man.  He  reads  History  not 
with  the  eye  of  a  devout  Seer,  or  even  of  a  Critic;  but  through 
a  pair  of  mere  anti-catholic  spectacles.    It  is  not  a  mighty 
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drama^  enacted  on  the  theatre  of  Infinitude^  with  Suns  for  lamps^ 
and  Eternity  as  a  background ;  whose  author  is  God,  and  whose 
purport  and  thousand-fold  moral  lead  us  up  to  the  '  dark  with 
excess  of  light'  of  the  Throne  of  God ;  but  a  poor  wearisome 
debating-club  dispute,  spun  through  ten  centuries,  between  the 
Encyclopidie  and  the  Sorbonne,  Wisdom  or  foUy,  nobleness 
or  baseness,  are  merely  superstitious  or  unbelieving :  God's 
Universe  is  a  larger  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  from  which  it 
were  well  and  pleasant  to  hunt  out  the  Pope. 

In  this  way,  Voltaire's  nature,  which  was  originally  vehement 
rather  than  deep^  came,  in  its  maturity,  in  spite  of  all  his  won- 
derful gifts,  to  be  positively  shallow.  We  find  no  heroism  of 
character  in  him,  tbom  first  to  last ;  nay,  there  is  not,  that  we 
know  of,  one  great  thought,  in  all  his  six-and-thirty  quartos; 
The  high  wbrth  implanted  in  hiin  by  Nature,  and  stiU  often 
manifested  in  his  conduct^  does  not  shine  there  like  a  light,  but 
like  a  coruscation.  The  enthusiasm,  proper  to  such  a  mind^ 
visits  him ;  but  it  has  no  abiding  virtue  in  his  thoughts,  no  local 
habitation  and  no  name.  There  is  in  him  a  rapidity,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  pettiness ;  a  certain  violence,  and  fitful  abruptness, 
which  takes  from  him  all  dignity.  Of  his  emportemens,  and 
tragi-comical  explosions,  a  thousand  anecdotes  are  on  record  •, 
neither  is  he,  in  these  cases,  a  terrific  volcano,  but  a  mere 
bundle  of  rockets.  He  is  nigh  shooting  poor  Dorn,  the  Frank-* 
fort  Constable ;  actually  fires  a  pistol,  into  the  lobby,  at  him  $ 
and  this,  three  days  after  that  melancholy  business  of  the 
'  CEuvre  de  Podshie  du  Roi  mon  Maitre*  had  been  finally  ad- 
justed. A  bookseller,  that^  with  the  natural  instinct  of  fallen 
mankind,  overcharges  him,  receives  from  this  Philosopher,  by 
way  of  payment  at  sight,  a  slap  on  the  face.  Poor  Longchamp, 
With  considerable  tact,  and  a  praiseworthy  air  of  second-table 
respectability,  details  various  scenes  of  this  kind :  how  Voltaire 
dashed  away  his  combs,  and  maltreated  his  wig,  and  otherwise 
fiercely  comported  himself,  the  very  first  morning :  how  once, 
having  a  keenness  of  appetite,  sharpened  by  walking,  and  a  diet 
of  weak  tea,  he  became  uncommonly  anxious  for  supper ;  and 
Clairaut  and  Madame  du  Chatelet,  sunk  in  algebraic  calcula- 
tions, twice  promised  to  come  down,  but  still  kept  the  dishes 
cooling,  and  the  Philosopher,  at  last,  desperately  battered  open 
their  locked  door  with  his  foot ;  exclaiming  ^  Vom  Hes  done  de 
ct>ncert  pour  me  faire  mourir  T — ^And  yet  Voltaire  had  a  true 
kindness  of  heart ;  all  his  domestics  and  dependants  loved  him, 
and  continued  with  him.  He  has  many  elements  of  goodness, 
but  floating  loosely ;  nothing  is  combined  in  steadfast  union. 
It  is  true^  he  presents  in  genend  a  surface  of  smoothness,  of 
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cultured  regularity ;  yet,  under  it,  there  is  not  the  silent,  rock* 
bound  strength  of  a  World  ;  but  the  wild  tumults  of  a  Chaos  aie 
ever  bursting  through.  He  is  a  man  of  power,  but  not  of  bene- 
ficent authority ;  we  fear,  but  cannot  reverence  him ;  we  fed 
him  to  be  stronger,  not  higher. 

Much  of  this  spiritual  short-coming  and  perversion  might  be 
due  to  natural  defect ;  but  much  of  it  also  is  due  to  the  age  into 
which  he  was  cast.     It  was  an  age  of  discord  and  division ;  the 
approach  of  a  grand  crisis  in  human  affairs.     Already  we  discern 
hi  it  all  the  elements  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  wonder, 
so  easily  do  we  forget  how  entangled  and  hidden  the  meaning 
of  the  present  generally  is  to  us,  that  all  men  did  not  foresee  the 
comings  on  of  that  fearful  convulsion.     On  the  one  hand,  a  high 
all-attempting  activity  of  Intellect ;  the  most  peremptory  spirit 
of  inquiry  abroad  on  every  subject ;  things  human  and  thmgs 
divine  alike  cited  without  misgivings  hdore  the  same  boastful 
tribimal  of  so-called  Reason,  which  means  here  a  merely  arjfu- 
mentative  Logic ;  the  strong  in  mind  excluded  from  his  regular 
influence  in  the  state,  and  deeply  conscious  of  that  injury.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  privileged  few,  strong  in  the  subjection  of  the 
many,  yet  in  itself  weak ;  a  piebald,  and  for  most  part  alto- 
gether decrepid  battalion,  of  Clergy,  of  purbUnd  Nobility,  or 
rather  of  Courtiers,  for  as  yet  the  Nobility  is  mostly  on  the  other 
side :  these  cannot  fight  with  Logic,  and  the  day  of  Persecution 
is  well  niffh  done.     The  whole  force  of  law,  indeed,  is  still  in 
their  bands ;  but  the  far  deeper  force,  which  alone  gives  efficacy 
to  law,  is  hourly  passing  away  from  them.    Hope  animates  one 
side  5    fear  the  other  ;     and  the  battle  wUl   be  fierce  and 
desperate.     For  there  is  wit  without  wisdom  on  the  part  o{  the 
self-styled  Philosophers ;  feebleness  with  exasperation  on  the 
part  01  their  opponents ;  pride  enough  on  all  hands,  but  Utile 
magnanimity ;  perhaps  no  where  any  pure  lore  of  truth,  only 
every  where  the  purest,  most  ardent  love  of  self.    In  such  a 
state  of  things,  there  lay  abundant  principles  of  discord :  these 
two  influences  hung  like  fast-gathering  electric  clouds,  as  yet 
on  opposite  sizes  of  the  horizon,  but  with  a  malignity  of  aspect, 
which  bodedy  whenever  they  might  meet,  a  sky  of  fire  and 
blackness,  thunderbolts  to  waste  the  earth,  and  the  sun  and 
stars,  thouffh  but  for  a  season,   to  be  blotted  out  from  the 
heavens,     tor  there  is  no  conducting  medium  to  unite  softly 
these  hostile  elements ;  there  is  no  true  virtue,  no  true  wisdom, 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.    Never,  perhaps,  was  there  au 
epoch,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  universal  corruption 
called  so  loudly  for  reform ;  and  they  who  undertook  that  task 
were  men  intrinsically  so  worthless.     Not  by  Gracchi,  but  by 
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Catalbes  ;  not  by  Lutbers^  but  by  Aretines^  was  £iirope  to  be 
renovated.  The  task  has  been  a  long  and  bloody  one ;  and  is 
still  far  from  done. 

In  this  condition  of  affitirs,  what  side  such  a  man  as  Voltaire 
was  to  take  could  not  be  doubtful.  Whether  he  ought  to  have 
taken  either  side ;  whether  he  should  not  rather  have  stationed 
himself  in  the  middle ;  the  partisan  of  neither,  perhaps  hated  by 
both ;  acknowledging  and  torwarding,  and  striving  to  reconcile^ 
what  truth  was  in  each ;  and  preaching  forth  a  far  deeper  truth, 
which,  if  his  own  century  had  neglected  it,  had  persecuted  it, 
future  centuries  would  have  recognised  as  priceless :  all  this 
was  another  question.  Of  no  man,  however  gifted,  can  we  re- 
quire what  he  has  not  to  give:  but  Voltaire  called  himself 
Philosopher,  nay  the  Philosopher.  And  such  has  often,  indeed 
generally,  been  the  fate  of  great  men,  and  Lovers  of  Wisdom : 
their  own  age  and  country  have  treated  them  as  of  no  account ; 
in  the  great  Corn-Exchange  of  the  world,  their  pearls  have 
seemed  but  spoiled  barley,  and  been  ignominiousfy  rejected. 
Weak  in  adherents,  strong  only  in  their  faith,  in  their  indestruc* 
tible  consciousness  of  worth  and  well-doing,  they  have  silently,  or 
in  words,  appealed  to  coming  ages,  when  their  own  ear  would  in- 
deed be  shut  to  the  voice  of  love,  and  of  hatred,  but  the  Truth 
that  had  dwelt  in  them  would  speak  with  a  voice  audible  to  all. 
Bacon  left  his  works  to  future  generations,  when  some  centuries 
should  have  elapsed.  *  Is  it  much  for  me,'  said  Kepler,  in  his 
isolation,  and  extreme  need,  ^  that  men  should  accept  my  dis- 
covery ?  If  the  Almighty  waited  six  thousand  years  for  one  to 
see  what  He  had  made,  I  may  surely  wait  two  hundred,  for  one 
to  understand  what  I  h^ve  seen  !'  All  this,  and  more,  is  im« 
plied  in  love  of  wisdom,  in  genuine  seeking  of  truth :  the 
noblest  function  that  can  be  appointed  for  a  man,  but  requiring 
also  the  noblest  man  to  fulfil  it. 

With  Voltaire,  however,  there  is  no  symptom,  perhaps  there 
was  no  conception,  of  such  nobleness ;  the  high  call  for  which, 
indeed,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  his  intellect  may  have 
had  as  little  the  force  to  discern,  as  his  heart  had  the  force  to 
obey.  He  follows  a  simpler  course.  Heedless  of  remoter 
issues,  he  adopts  the  cause  of  his  own  party ;  of  that  class  with 
whem  he  lived,  and  was  most  anxious  to  stand  well ;  he  enlists 
in  their  ranks,  not  without  hopes  that  he  may  one  day  rise  to  be 
their  general.  A  resolution  perfectly  accordant  with  his  prior 
habits,  and  temper  of  mind;  and  from  which  his  whole  subse- 
quent procedure,  and  moral  aspect  as  a  man,  naturally  enough 
evolves  itself.  Not  that  we  would  say,  Voltaire  was  a  mere 
prize-fighter;  one  of  ^  Heaven's  Swiss/  contending  for  a  cause 
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wiudiha«lyb«lf  Of  notglli^pfav^ot  Favfiomiu  Doobl- 
lesi  he  loved  truth,  doubtless  be  partially  fdt  himself  to  he 
advocating  truth;  nay*we  know  not  that  he  has  ever  yet^  iii« 
tingle  ingtancei  been  convicted  of  wilfully  perverting  his  belief; 
of  utterinff,  in  all  his  controversies,  one  deUbetste  &Ipebood. 
Nor  should  this  negative  praise  seem  an  altogether  slight  ooe, 
for  greatly  were  it  to  be  wished  that  even  the  best  of  Us  better- 
intentioned  opponents  had  always  deseryed  the  like.  Neverthe- 
less his  love  of  truth  is  not  that  deep,  in^it^  love,  >rbieh 
beseems  a  Philosopher ;  which  many  ages  have  been  fortupate 
enough  t6  witness ;  nay  of  which  his  own  age  had  still  sosoe 
examples.  It  is  a  far  inferior  love,  we  ^ould  say,  to  that  of 
poor  Jean  Jacques,  half-sage,  ha)f-maniac  as  he  was ;  it  is  more 
a  prudent  calculation  than  a  passion.  Voltai^^loves  Truth,  bqt 
chiefly  of  the  triumphant  sort :  we  hav^  no  instance  of  hk 
Sitting  for  a  quite  discrovmed  and  outcast  Truths  it  is  chieflv 
when  she  walks  abroad,  in  distress,  it  may  be^  but  still  witA 
queenlike  insignia,  and  knighthoods  and  renown  arQ  |p  be 
earned  in  her  battles,  that  be  defends  her,  that  h^  oimiges 
gallantly  against  the  Cades  and  Tylers*  Nay,  at  all  times, 
belief  itself  seems,  with  him,  to  be  less  the  product  of  Medita- 
tion than  of  Argument.  Hb  first  question  with  rc^ar^l  to  any 
doctrine,  perhaps  his  final  test  of  its  worth  and  genuineness,  is: 
can  others  be  convinced  of  this  ?  Can  I  truck  it^  in  the  markst 
for  power  ?  ^  To  such  questioners,'  it  has  been  said^  ^  Truth, 
who  bujrs  not,  and  sells  not,  goes  on  her  way,  and  makes  UP 
answer/ 

In  foct,  if  we  inquire  into  Voltwe's  ruling  motive,  we  sbaU 
find  that  it  was  at  bottom  but  a  vulgar  one :  apibition,  the 
desire  of  ruling,  by  such  means  as  he  had,  over  other  mm.  He 
acknowledges  no  higher  divinity  than  Public  Opinion ;  for  what- 
ever he  asserts  or  performs,  the  number  of  votes  is  the  measure 
of  strength  and  value.  Yet  let  us  be  just  to  him ;  let  us  admit 
that  he,  in  some  degree,  estimates  his  votes,  as  well  as  counts 
them.  If  love  of  fame,  which,  especially  for  such  a  man,  wf 
can  only  call  another  modification  of  Vanity,  is  fdways  his  vulii^ 
passion,  he  has  a  certain  taste  in  gratifving  it  His  vanity, 
which  cannot  be  extinguished,  is  ever  skilmlly  concealed ;  evea 
his  just  claims  are  never  boisterously  insisted  on ;  throughput 
his  whole  life  he  shows  no  single  feature  of  the  quack.  Never- 
theless, even  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  he  has  a  strange  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  judgement  of  the  world :  could  he  have  cop- 
trived  a  Dionysius'  Ear,  in  the  Rue  Traversiere,  we  should 
have  fomid  him  watching  at  it,  night  and  day.  Let  bat  any 
little  evil-disposed  Abb6,  any  Fr6rou,  qv  Piron, 
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Paunre  Pkam,  qmnefiUjatMohfien, 
P(u  m%me  AccuUmiden, 
write  a  libel  OT  epigram  on  him,  what  »  fluster  he  is  Iq  !  We 
grant  he  forbore  much,  in  these  cases  ;  manfully  consumed  his 
own  spleen,  and  sometimes  lon^  held  his  peace :  but  It  was  his 
part  to  have  always  done  so.  Why  should  such  a  man  rutie  him- 
self with  the  spite  of  exceeding  small  persons  ?  Why  not  let 
these  poor  devils  write ;  why  should  they  not  earn  a  dishonest 
penny,  at  his  expense,  if  they  had  no  readier  way  ?  But  Voltaire 
cannot  part  with  his  *  voices,'  his  *  most  sweet  voices  t'  for  they 
are  his  gods ;  take  these^  and  what  has  he  left )  Accordingly,  in 
literature  and  morals,  in  all  his  comings  and  goings,  we  find 
liim  striving,  with  a  religious  care,  to  sail  strictly  with  the 
wind.  In  Art,  the  Parisian  Parterre  is  his  court  of  last  appeal : 
he  consults  the  Cafi  de  Procope,  on  his  wisdom  or  his  lollyj 
as  if  it  were  a  true  Delphic  Oracle.  The  following  adventure  be- 
longs to  his  fifty-fourth  year,  when  his  fame  might  long  have 
seemed  abundantly  established.  We  translate  from  the  Sieur 
Longchamp's  thin,  half-roguish,  mildly  obsequious,  most 
lack^-like  Narrative : 

*  Judges  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  Sbmkamis^  which  has  con^ 
tinued  on  the  stage,  and  always  been  seen  there  with  pleasure. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  two  principal  parts  in  this  piece  con- 
tributed to  the  celebrity  of  two  great  tragedians.  Mademoiselle 
Dum^snil,  and  M.  le  Kain.  The  enemies  of  M.  de  Voltaire  renewed 
their  attempts  in  the  subsequent  representations ;  but  it  only  the 
better  confirmed  his  triumph.  Piron>  to  console  himself  for  the 
defeat  of  his  party>  had  recourse  to  his  usual  remedy;  pelting  the 
piece  with  some  paltry  epigrams,  which  did  it  no  harm, 

'  Nevertheless^  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  always  loved  to  correct  hi|i 
works^  and  perfect  them,  became  desirous  to  learn,  more  specially 
and  at  first  hand^  what  good  or  ill  the  public  were  saying  of  his 
Tragedy;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  could  nowhere  le^rn  it 
better  than  in  the  Cafe  de  Procope,  which  was  also  called  the  Antre 
(cavern)  de  Procope,  because  it  was  very  dark,  even  in  full  day, 
and  ill-lighted  in  the  evenings  j  and  because  you  often  saw  there  a 
set  of  lank,  sallow  poets,  who  had  somewhat  the  air  of  apparitions. 
In  this  Caffe,  which  fronts  the  Comedie  Pranpaise^  had  been  held,  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  tribunal  of  those  self- called  Ariatarckgy 
who  fancied  they  could  pass  sentence  without  appeal,  on  plays, 
authors  and  actors.  M.  de  Voltaire  wished  to  compeer  there,  but 
in  disguise,  and  altogether  iacognito.  It  was  on  coming  out  froqn 
the  playhouse  that  the  judges  usually  proceeded  thither,  to  opep 
what  they  called  their  great  sessions.  On  the  second  night  of 
Semiramis,  he  borrowed  a  clerg)'man's  clothes ;  dressed  Jjiqaself  in 
tassock  and  long  cloak :  black  stockings,  girdle,  bands,  breviary  it- 
self j  nothing  was  forgotten.    He  clapt  on  a  large  peruke,  uo- 
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powdered,  very  ill  eoiAbed,  which  covered  more  than  the  half  of  hts 
cheeks^  and  left  nothing  to  be  seen  hut  the  end  of  a  long  nose.    The 

CIce  was  surmounted  1^  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  corners  hdf 
led  in.  In  this  equipment^  then«  the  author  of  SemiramiM  pro- 
ceed^ on  foot  to  the  Cafi  de  Procope,  where  he  squatted  himself 
In  a  comer,  and  waitine  for  the  end  of  the  play,  called  for  a 
bavaroue,  a  small  roll  of  oread,  and  the  gazette.  It  was  not  long 
till  those  familiars  of  the  Parterre  and  tenants  of  the  Cafi  stept  in. 
They  instantly  began  discussing  the  new  Tragedy.  Its  partisans  and 
its  adversaries  pleaded  their  cause,  with  warmth ;  each  giving  his 
reasons.  Impartial  persons  also  spoke  their  sentiment;  and  repeated 
some  fine  verses  of  the  piece.  During  all  this  time,  M.  de 
Voltaire,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  head  stooping  over  the  gazette 
which  he  pretended  to  be  reading,  was  listening  to  the  debate ; 
profiting  by  reasonable  observations,  suffering  much  to  hear  very 
absurd  ones,  and  not  answer  them,  which  irritated  him.  Thus, 
during  an  hour  and  a  half,  had  he  the  courage  and  patience  to  hear 
SSmiranui  talked  of  and  babbled. of,  without  speaking  a  word.  At 
last,  all  these  pretended  judges  of  the  fame  of  authors  having  gone 
their  ways,  without  converting  one  another,  M.  de  Voltidre  also  went 
off;  took  a  coach  in  the  Rue  Mazarine,  and  returned  home  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Though  I  knew  of  his  disguise,  I  confess  I  was 
struck  and  almost  frightened  to  see  him  accoutred  so.  I  took  him 
for  a  spectre,  or  shade  of  Ninus,  that  was  appearing  to  me  ;  or  at 
least,  for  one  of  those  ancient  Irish  debaters,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  career,  after  wearing  themselves  out  in  school-syllogisms.  I 
helped  him  to  doff  all  that  apparatus,  which  I  carried  next  morning  to 
its  true  owner, — a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.' 

This  stroke  of  art,  which  cannot  in  any  wise  pass  for  sublime^ 
might  have  its  uses  and  rational  purpose  in  one  case^  and  only 
in  one  :  if  S^iramis  was  meant  to  be  a  popular  show,  that  was 
to  live  or  die  by  its  first  impression  on  the  idle  multitude ; 
which  accordingly  we  must  infer  to  hare  been  its  real,  at  least 
its^  chief  destination.  In  any  other  case,  we  cannot  but  consider 
this  Haroun-Alraschid  visit  to  the  Cafh  de  Procope  as  question- 
able, and  altogether  inadequate.  If  SSmiramis  was  a  Poem,  a 
living  Creation,  won  from  the  empyrean  by  the  silent  power, 
and  long-continued  Promethean  toil  of  its  author,  what  could 
the  Ca/^  de  Procope  know  of  it,  what  could  all  Paris  know  of 
it,  *  on  the  second  night'  ?  Had  it  been  a  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  they  might  have  despised  it  till  after  the  fiftieth  year ! 
True,  the  object  of  the  Poet  is,  and  must  be,  to  <  instruct  by 
pleasing,'  yet  not  by  pleasing  this  man  and  that  man  ;  only  by 
pleasing  man,  by  speaking  to  the  pure  nature  of  man,  can  any 
real  *  instruction,'  in  this  sense,  be  conveyed.  Vain  does  it 
^eem  to  search  for  a  judgement  of  this  kind,  in  the  largest  Caje, 
yi  the  largest  Kingdom^  *on  the  second  night.'    ITie  deep, 
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dear  consciovumess  of  one  wind  comes  ii^itely  nearer  it»  than 
the  loud  outcry  of  a  nuUion  that  have  no  such  consciousness ; 
whose  ^  talk/  or  whose  *  babble^*  Ipft  distracts  the  listener ; 
and  to  most  genuine  Poets  has^  from  of  old^  been  in  a  great 
measure  indilerent  For  the  multitude  of  voices  is  no  autho- 
rity; a  thousand  voices  may  not^  strictly  examined,  amount  to 
one  vote.  Mankind  in  this  world  are  divided  into  flocks,  and 
follow  their  several  bell-wethers.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  let 
the  bell-wether  rush  through  any  gap,  the  rest  rush  after  him, 
were  it  into  bottomless  quagmires.  Nay,  so  conscientious  are 
sheep  in  this  particular^  as  a  quaint  naturalist  and  moralist 
has  noted,  '  if  you  hold  a  stick  upon  the  wether,  so  that  he  is 
forced  to  vault  in  his  passage,  the  whole  flock  will  do  the  like, 
when  the  stick  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  thousandth  sheep  shall 
be  seen  vaulting  impetuously  over  air,  as  the  first  did  over  an 
otherwise  impassable  barrier !'  A  furUier  peculiarity,  which, «in 
consulting  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  other  authentic  records,  not 
only  as  regards  *  Catholic  Disabilities',  but  many  other  matters, 
you  may  find  curiously  verified  in  the  human  species  also  1 — 
On  the  whole,  we  must  consider  this  excursion  to  Procope^s 
literary  Cavern  as  illustrating  Voltaire  in  rather  pleasant 
style  ;  but  nowise  much  to  bis  honour.  Fame  seems  a  far  too 
high,  if  not  the  highest  object  with  him ;  nay,  sometimes  even 
popularity  is  clutched  at :  we  see  no  heavenly  pole-star  in  this 
voyage  of  his;  but  only  the  guidance  of  a  proverbially  un- 
certain tvind. 

Voltaire  reproachfully  says  of  St.  Louis,  that  '  he  ought  to 
have  been  above  his  age ;'  but,  in  his  own  case,  we  can  find  few 
symptoms  of  such  heroic  superiority.  The  same  perpetual  ap- 
peal to  his  contemporaries,  the  same  intense  regard  to  reputation, 
as  he  viewed  it,  prescribes  for  him  both  his  enterprises  and  his 
manner  of  conducting  them.  His  aim  is  to  please  the  more  en- 
lightened, at  least  the  politer  part  of  the  world;  and  he  offers 
them  simply  what  they  most  wish  for,  be  it  in  theatrical  shows 
for  their  pastime,  or  in  sceptical  doctrines  for  their  edification. 
For  this  latter  purpose.  Ridicule  is  the  weapon  he  selects,  and  it 
suits  him  well.  Ihis  was  not  the  age  of  deep  thoughts  ;  no 
Due  de  Richelieu,  no  Prince  Conti,  no  Frederick  the  Great 
would  have  listened  to  such :  only  sportful  contempt,  and  a  thin 
conversational  logic  will  avsdl.  There  may  be  wool-quilts, 
which  the  lath-sword  of  Harlequin  will  pierce,  when  the  club 
of  Hercules  has  rebounded  from  them  in  vain.  As  little  was 
this  an  age  for  high  virtues ;  no  heroism,  in  any  form,  is  re- 

2uired,  or  even  acknowledged ;  but  only,  in  all  forms,  a  certain 
ienseance.    To  this  rule^  also,  Voltaire  readily  conforms ;  in- 
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deed,  be  Suds  no  flimll  advantage  in  it.    For  a  fcoc  pAI&c  tM* 

mlitjnot  only  allows  him  the  indulgence  of  many  a  little  privaU 
vice,  and  brings  him  in  this  and  the  other  windiSGdl  of  menta 
pktisirs,  but  opens  him  the  readiest  resource  in  many  enter- 
prises of  danger.  Of  all  men,  Voltaire  has  the  least  disposttjod 
to  increase  the  Army  of  Martyrs.  No  testimony  will  be  deal 
with  his  blood  ;  scarcely  any  will  he  so  much  as  sign  with  inkt 
His  obnoxious  doctrines,  as  we  have  remarked,  he  pubUshefl 
under  a  thousand  concealments;  with  underplots,  and  wheels 
within  wheels ;  so  that  his  whole  track  is  in  daikness,  only  his 
works  see  the  light.  No  Proteus  is  so  nimble^  or  assumes  so 
many  shapes;  if,  by  rare  chance,  caught  sleeping,  he  whisks 
through  the  smallest  hole,  and  is  out  of  sight,  while  the  noose  is 
getting  ready.  Let  ins  judges  take  him  to  task,  he  will  shuffle 
and  evade ;  if  directly  questioned,  he  will  even  lie.  In  regard 
to  this  last  point,  the  Marquis  de  Condoreet  has  set  up  a 
defence  for  him,  which  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  frank 
enough. 

'  The  necessity  of  lying  in  order  to  disavow  any  work,'  says 
he,  •  is  an  extremity  equally  repugnant  to  conscience  and  nobleness 
of  character  :  but  the  crime  lies  with  those  unjust  men,  who  ren- 
der such  disavowal  necessary  to  the  safety  of  him  whom  they  force 
to  it.  If  you  have  made  a  crime  of  what  is  not  one;  if,  by  absurd 
or  by  arbitrary  laws,  you  have  infringed  the  natural  right,  which  all 
men  have^  not  only  to  form  an  opinion,  but  to  render  it  public ; 
then  you  deserve  to  lose  the  right  which  every  man  has  of  hearing  the 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  another ;  a  right,  which  is  the  sole  basis  of 
that  rigorous  obligation,  not  to  lie.  If  it  is  not  permitted  to  deceive 
the  reason  is,  that  to  deceive  any  one,  is  to  do  him  a  wrong,  or  expose 
yourself  to  do  him  one ;  but  a  wrong  supposes  a  right ;  and  no  one 
has  the  right  of  seeking  to  secure  himself  the  means  of  committing 
an  injustice.* —  Fie  de  Voltaire,  p.  82. 

It  is  strange,  how  scientific  discoveries  do  maintain  them- 
selves :  here,  quite  in  other  hands,  and  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent dialect,  we  have  the  old  Catholic  doctrine,  if  it  ever  was  more 
than  a  Jesuitic  one,  *  that  faith  need  not  be  kept  with  heretics.* 
Truth,  it  appears,  is  too  precious  an  article  for  our  enemies  ;  is 
fit  only  for  friends,  for  those  who  will  pay  us  if  we  tell  it  them. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  granting  Condorcet's  pre- 
mises, this  doctrine  also  must  be  granted,  as  indeed  is  usual 
with  that  sharp-sighted  writer.  If  the  doing  of  right  depends 
on  the  receiving  of  it ;  if  our  fellow-men,  in  this  world,  are  not 
persons,  but  mere  things,  that  for  services  bestowed  will  return 
services, — steam-engines  that  will  manufacture  calico,  if  we  put 
in  coals  and  water, — then,  doubtless,  the  calico  ceasing,  out 
coals  and  water  may  also  rationally  cease ;  the  questioner 
threatening  to  injure  us  for  the  truth,  we  may  rationally  t^  him 
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.MB*  But  if^  <m  tke  otfainr  hand»  our  fellow^man  is  ho  steam* 
engine^  but  a  man ;  united  with  us,  and  with  all  men,  and  witJt 
the  Maker  of  all  men,  in  saored,  mjrsteitpus,  indissoluble  bonds, 
in  an  AU-embracing  Lore,  that  encircles  alike  die  seraph  and 
the  glow-worm ;  then  will  our  duties  to  him  rest  on  quite  an- 
other basis  than  this  very  humble  one  of  quid  pro  quo;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Condorcet's  conclusion  will  be  false ;  and  might,  io 
its  practical  extensions,  be  infinitely  pernicious. 

Such  principles  and  habits,  too  lightly  adopted  by  Voltaire^ 
acted,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  hostile  effect  on  his  moral  nature, 
ncft  originally  of  the  noblest  sort,  but  which,  under  other  influ* 
enees,  might  have  attained  to  far  greater  nobleness.    As  it  is, 
we  see  in  him  simply  a  Man  of  the  World,  such  as  Paris  and  th^ 
eighteenth  century  produced  and  approved  of  t  a  polite,  attrac-^ 
tive,  most  cultivated,  but  essentially  self-interested  man ;  not 
without  highly  amiable  qualities ;  indeed,  with  a  general  dis« 
position  friiich  we  could  have  accepted  without  disappointment 
in  a  mere  Man  of  the  World,  but  must  find  veiy  defective,  some* 
times  altogether  out  of  place,  in  a  Poet  and  Philosopher.    Above 
this  character  of  a  Parisian  ^  honourable  man,'  he  seldom  or 
never  rises ;  nay,  sometimes  we  find  him  hovering  on  the  very- 
lowest  boundaries  of  it,  or,  perhaps,  even  fairiy  below  it.    We 
shall  nowise  accuse  him  of  excessive  regard  for  money,  of  any 
wish  to  shine  by  the  influence  of  mere  wealth :  let  those  com* 
mercial  speculations,  including  even  the  victualling-contracts^ 
pass  for  laudable  prudence,  for  love  of  independence,  and  of  the 
power  to  do  good.    But  what  are  we  to  make  of  that  hunting 
after  pensions,  and  even  after  mere  titles  ?  There  is  an  assiduity 
displayed  here,  which  sometimes  almost  verges  towards  sneak- 
ing.    Well  might  it  provoke  the  scorn  of  iUfteri ;  for  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  spirit  of  ^  a  French  plebeian'  apparent 
in  it.    Much,  we  know,  very  much  should  be  allowed  for  differ- 
enee  of  national  manners,  which  in  general  mainly  determine  the 
meaning  of  such  things  :  nevertheless,  to  our  insular  feelings, 
that  famous  Trajan  est-il  content?  especially  when  we  considfsr 
who  the  Trajan  was,  will  always  remain  an  unfortunate  saying. 
The  more  so,  as  Trajan  himself  turned  his  back  on  it,  without 
answer;  decHning,  indeed,  through  life,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
this  charmer,  or  disturb  his  own  ^dmepaisibley^  for  one  moment, 
though  with  the  best  philosopher  in  Nature.     Nay,  Pompadour 
herself  was  applied  to ;  and  even  some  considerable  progress 
made,  by  that  underground  passage,  had  not  an  envious  hand 
too  soon  and  fatally  inteiTened.     D'Alembert  says,  there  are 
two  things  that  can  reach  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  the  eagle  and 
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IIm  reptilf .    Apptrentljr,  Voltidre  wMied  to  combine  liotti  A^ 
thods ;  md  be  had,  with  one  of  them,  but  indifiSerent  snccess. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  trying  Voltaire  by  too  high  a  standard ; 
oomparing  him  with  an  ideal,  which  be  himself  never  strore 
after,  peibaps  nerer  seriously  aimed  at«  He  is  no  great  Man, 
but  only  a  great  Pernjleur;  a  man  for  whom  life  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  has,  at  best,  Init  a  despicable  meaning ;  who  meets 
Us  difficulties  not  with  earnest  force,  but  with  gay  agility ;  and 
is  found  always  at  the  ton,  less  by  power  in  swimming,  than  by 
lightness  in  floating.  Take  him  m  this  character,  foi^getting 
tiMt  any  other  was  erer  ascribed  to  him,  and  we  find  that  he 
enacted  it  almost  to  perfection.  Never  man  better  understood 
the  whole  secret  of  Persiflage;  meaning,  thereby,  not  only  tbe 
external  faculty  of  polite  contempt,  but  that  art  of  general  in- 
ward contempt,  by  which  a  man  of  this  sort  endeavours  to  sub" 
jeet  the  circumstances  of  his  Destiny  to  his  Volition,  and  be, 
what  is  the  instinctive  eflbrt  of  all  men,  though  in  tbe  midst  of 
material  Necessity,  morally  Free.  Vohfure's  bitent  derision  is  as 
light,  copious  and  all-pervading,  as  the  derision  which  he  utters. 
Nor  is  this  so  simple  an  attainment  as  we  might  &ncy ;  a  cer-' 
tain  kind  and  degree  of  Stoicism,  or  approach  to  Stoidsm,  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  completed  Persifleur;  as  for  moral,  or  even 
practical  completion,  in  any  other  way.  The  most  indifferent- 
minded  man  is  not  by  nature  indifferent  to  his  own  pain  and 
pleasure  :  this  is  an  indifference,  which  he  must  by  some  me- 
thod study  to  acquire,  or  acquire  the  show  of;  and  which,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  Voltaire  manifests  in  a  rather  respectable  degree. 
Without  murmuring,  he  has  reconciled  himself  to  most  tbiags  : 
the  human  lot,  in  this  lower  world,  seems  a  strange  business, 
jret,  on  the  whole,  with  more  of  the  Airce  in  it,  than  of  the 
tragedy ;  to  him,  it  is  nowise  heart-rending,  that  this  Planet 
of  ours  should  be  sent  sailing  through  Space,  like  a  miserable, 
aimless  Ship-of-Fools,  and  he  hims&  be  a  fool  among  the  rest, 
and  only  a  very  little  wiser  than  they.  He  does  not,  like  Boling- 
broke,  ^patronise  Providence,'  though, such sajdngs  as,  SiDi^u 
n'ejnstait  pas  U/aiidrait  VinventeTf  seem  now  and  then  to  in- 
dicate a  tendency  of  that  sort :  but,  at  all  events,  he  never  openly 
levies  war  against  Heaven;  well  knowing  that  the  time  spent  in 
frantic  malediction,  directed  thither,  might  be  spent  otherwise 
with  more  profit.  There  is,  truly,  no  fFerterism  in  him,  either 
in  its  bad  or  its  good  sense.  If  he  sees  no  unspeakable  majesty 
m  heaven  and  euth»  neither  does  he  see  any  unsufferable  horror 
there.  His  view  of  the  world  is  a  cool,  gently  scornful,  alto^ 
gether  prosaic  one :  his  sublimest  Apocalypse  of  Nature  lies  in 
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tb6  miero«c6pe  and  telescope ;  the  Earth  is  a  place  for  producing 
corn;  the  Starry  Heavens  are  admirable  as  a  nautical  time- 
keeper. Yet^  like  a  prudent  man,  he  MiS  adjusted  himself  to 
his  condition^  such  as  it  is :  he  does  not  chaunt  any  Misertre 
over  human  life^  calculating  that  no  charitable  dole^  but  only 
laughter,  would  be  the  reward  of  such  an  enterprise ;  does  not 
hang  or  drown  himself,  clearly  understanding  that  death  of  it- 
self will  soon  save  him  that  trouble.  Affliction,  it  is  true,  has 
not  for  him  any  precious  jewel  in  its  head;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  an  unmixed  nuisance ;  yet,  happily,  not  one  to  be  howled 
over^  so  much  as  one  to  be  speedily  removed  out  of  sight :  if  he 
does  not  learn  from  it  Humility,  and  the  sublime  lesson  of  Re- 
signation^ neither  does  it  teach  him  hard-heartedness,  and  sickly 
discontent ;  but  he  bounds  lightly  over  it,  leaving  both  the  jewel 
and  the  toad  at  a  safe  distance  behind  him. 

Nor  was  Voltau*e's  history  without  perplexities  enough  to 
keep  this  principle  in  exercise ;  to  try  whether  in  life,  as  iu 
literature,  the  ridiculum  were  really  better  than  the  acre.  We 
must  own,  that  on  no  occasion  does  it  altogether  fail  him; 
never  does  he  seem  perfectly  at  a  nonplus;  no  adventure  is  so 
hideous,  that  he  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  find  some  means  to 
laugh  at  it,  and  forget  it.  Take,  for  instance^  that  last  ill- 
omened  visit  of  his  to  Frederick  the  Great.  This  was,  probably, 
the  most  mortifying  incident  in  Voltaire's  whole  life :  an  open 
experiment,  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  to  ascertain  whether 
French  Philosophy  had  virtue  enough  in  it  to  found  any  friendly 
linion,  in  such  circimistances,  even  between  its  great  master  and 
his  most  illustrious  disciple ;  and  an  experiment  which  answered 
in  the  negative,  as  was  natural  enough ;  for  Vanity  is  of  a  di- 
visive not  of  a  uniting  nature,  and  between  the  King  of  Letters 
and  the  King  of  Armies  there  exbted  no  other  tie.  They 
should  have  kept  up  an  interchange  of  flattery,  from  afar ;  gra- 
vitating towards  one  another  like  celestial  luminaries,  if  they 
reckoned  themselves  such;  yet  alwajrs  with  a  due  centrifugjd 
force ;  for  if  either  shot  madly  from  his  sphere,  nothing  but  col- 
lision, and  concussion,  and  mutual  recoil,  could  be  the  conse- 
quence. On  the  whole,  we  must  pity  Frederick,  environed  with 
that  cluster  of  Philosophers :  doubtless  he  meant  rather  well ; 
yet  the  French  at  Rosbach,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  were  but 
a  small  matter,  compared  with  these  French  in  Sans-Souci. 
Maupertuis  sits  sullen,  monosyllabic;  gloomy  like  the  bear  of 
his  own  arctic  zone :  Voltaire  is  the  mad  piper  that  will  make 
him  dance  to  tunes  and  amuse  the  people.  In  this  royal  circle^ 
"with  its  parasites  and  bashaws,  what  heats  and  jealousies  must 
there  not  have  been ;  what  secret  heartburnings,  smooth-faced 
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malice,  plottinffs,  counterplottings^  and  laurel-watev  pbaiteaef, 
iu  all  its  branches,  before  the  ring  of  etiquette  fairly  burst  asua* 
der,  and  the  establishment,  so  to  speak,  exploded !  Yet  over 
all  these  distressing  nmtters  Voltaire  has  thrown  a  soft  vefl  of 
gaiety  ;  he  remembers  neither  Doctor  Akakia  nor  Doctor 
Akakia's  patron,  with  any  animosity ;  but  merely  as  actoni  in 
the  grand  farce  of  life  along  with  him,  a  new  scene  of  which  has 
now  commenced,  quite  displacing  Uie  other  from  the  »tage. 
The  arrest  at  Frankfort,  indeed,  is  a  sour  morsel ;  but  this,  too, 
he  swallows,  with  an  effort.  Frederick,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand,  had  these  whims  by  kind  j  was,  indeed,  a  wonderfid 
scion  from  such  a  stock;  for  what  could  equal  the  avarice^ 
malice,  and  rabid  snappishness  of  old  Frederick  William,  tht 
£athar2 

*  He  had  a  minister  at  the  Hague,  named  Lulcins,'  says  the  wit '. 
'  this  Luicius  was,  of  all  royal  ministers  extant,  the  worst  paid. 
The  poor  man,  with  a  view  to  warm  himself,  had  a  few  treeg  cut 
down,  in  the  garden  of  Honslardik,  then  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Prussia;  immediately  thereafter  he  received  despatches  from  the 
King,  his  master,  keeping  back  a  year  of  his  salary*  Luicius,  in 
despair,  cut  his  throat  with  the  only  razor  he  had  (aoec  h  seul  rasoir 
qu'tl  edt)  :  an  old  lackey  came  to  his  assistance,  and  unfoTtunately 
saved  his  life.  At  an  after  period,  I  myself  saw  his  Excellency  at  the 
Hague,  and  gave  him  an  alms  at  the  gate  of  that  Palace  csdled  La 
Vieille  Cour,  which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  where  this 
unhappy  Ambassador  had  lived  twelve  years.' 

With  the  Roi'Philosophe  himself,  Voltaire  in  a  little  while 
recommences  correspondence;  and  to  all  appearance,  pro* 
ceeds  quietly  in  his  office  of  ^  buckwasher/  that  is,  of  verse- 
corrector  to  his  Majesty,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 
Again,  what  human  pen  can  describe  the  troubles  this  unfbr* 
tunate  Philosopher  had  with  his  women  ?  A  gadding,  feather^ 
brained,  capricious,  old-coquetish,  embittered  and  embittering 
set  of  wantons  from  the  earliest  to  the  last !  Widow  Denis, 
for  example,  that  disobedient  niece,  whom  he  rescued  from 
furnished  lodgings  and  spare  diet,  into  pomp  and  plenty,  how 
did  she  pester  the  last  stage  of  his  exbtence,  for  tweaty-r£our 
years  long !  Blind  to  the  peace  and  roses  of  Femey ;  ever 
hankering  and  fretting  after  Parisian  display  ;  not  without  flir- 
tation, though  advanced  in  life;  losing  money  at  play,  and 
purloining  wherewith  to  make  it  good ;  scolding  his  servants, 
quarrelling  with  his  secretaries,  so  that  the  too- indulgent  undc 
must  turn  off  his  beloved  Collini,  nay  almost  be  run  through  the 
body  by  him,  for  her  sakel  The  good  Wagnifere,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  fiery  Italian  in  the  secretaryship,  ^d  loved  Voltaire 
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irith  a  most  creditable  a£fectioTi,  cannot,  thoi^gh  a  Bimple, 
j^umble^  and  quite  philanthropic  man^  speak  of  Madame  Denia 
"withQut  visible  overflowings  of  gall..  He  openly  accuses  her  of 
l^astening  her  uncle's  death  by  her  importunate  stratagems  to 
keep  him  in  Paris,  where  was  her  heaven*  Indeed,  it  is  clear 
that,  his  goods  and  chattels  once  made  sure  of,  her  chief  care 
was  that  so  fiery  a  patient  might  die  soon  enough  ;  or,  at  best, 
according  to  her  own  confession,  *  how  she  was  to  get  him 
buried/  We  have  known  superannuated  grooms,  nay  effete 
saddle-horses,  regarded  with  more  real  sympathy  in  their  home, 
than  was  the  best  of  uncles  by  the  worst  of  nieces.  Had  not 
this  surprising  old  man  retained  the  sharpest  judgement,  and  the 
gayest,  easiest  temper,  his  last  days»  and  last  years,  must  have 
been  a  continued  scene  of  violence  and  tribulation. 
.  Little  better,  worse  in  several  respects,  though  at  a  time 
when  he  could  better  endure  it,  was  the  far-famed  Marquise  da 
t)hatelet.  Many  a  tempestuous  day  and  wakeful  night  had  he 
with  that  scientific  and  too-fascinating  shrew.  She  speculated 
in  mathematics  and  metaphysics  ;  but  was  an  adept  also  in  far, 
very  far  different  acquirements.  Setting  aside  its  whole  cri- 
minality, which,  indeed,  perhaps  went  for  little  there,  this 
literary  amour  wears  but  a  mixed  aspect :  short  sun-gleams, 
with  long  tropical  tornadoes;  touches  of  guitar-music^  soon 
followed  by  Lisbon  earthquakes.  Marmontel,  we  remember, 
speaks  of  knives  being  used,  at  least  brandished,  and  for  quite 
other  purposes  than  carving.  Madame  la  Marquise  was  no 
s^nt,  in  any  sense ;  but  rather  a  Socrates'  spouse,  who  would 
keep  patience,  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  gayety,  in  constant 
practice.  Like  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  she  had  the  talents  of  a 
man,  she  had  more  than  the  caprices  of  a  woman. 

We  shall  take  only  one  item,  and  that  a  small  one,  in  this 
mountain  of  misery :  her  strange  habits  and  methods  of  loco- 
motion. She  is  perpetually  travelling :  a  peaceful  philosopher 
is  lugged  over  the  world,  to  Cirey,  to  Lun^ville,  to  that  pied  St 
ierre  in  Paris  5  resistance  avails  not ;  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cafies,  il  faut  $e  ranger.  Sometimes,  precisely  on  the  eve  of 
Buoh  a  departure,  her  domestics,  exaggerated  by  hunger  and 
iU  usage,  will  strike  work,  in  a  body ;  and  a  new  set  has  to  be 
collected  at  an  hour's  warning.  Then  Madame  has  been  known 
,lo  keep  the  poetiUons  crackmg  and  scujre-ing  at  the  gate,  from 
dawn  till  dewy  eve,  simply  because  she  was  plajdng  cards,  and 
the  games  went  against  her.  But  figure  a  lean  and  vivid-tem- 
pered philosopher  starting  from  Paris  at  last ;  under  cloud  of 
night,  for  it  is  always  at  night ;  during  hard  ft^st ;  in  a  huge 
limbering  coach,  or  rather  waggon,  compared  with  which  mdeed 
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the  gederality  of  modern  waggons  were  a  laxurionB  obnreyance. 
With  fofxt  starved^  and  perhaps  spavined  hacks,  he  slowly  sets 
forth^  ^  under  a  mountain  of  bandboxes  */  at  his  side  sits  the 
wandering  virago ;  in  front  of  him,  a  serving-maid,  with  addi- 
tional bandboxes  *  et  divers  efftU  de  sa  maitresse*  At  the  next 
stage,  the  postilions  have  to  be  beat  up;  they  come  oat 
swearing.  Cloaks  and  fur-pelisses  avail  iitUe  against  the 
January-cold ;  ^  time  and  hours'  are,  once  more,  the  only  hope : 
but,  lo,  at  the  tenth  mile,  this  Tybum-coach  breaks  down! 
One  many-voiced  dbcordant  wail  shrieks  through  the  solitude, 
making  night  hideous— -but  in  vain;  the  axle-tree  has  given 
way,  the  vehicle  has  overset,  and  marchionesses,  chambermaids^ 
bandboxes^  and  philosophers^  are  weltering  in  inextricable 
Chaos. 

'  The  carriage  was  in  the  stafe  next  Nangis^  about  half-way  to  that 
town,  when  the  hind  axle-tree  Droke>  and  it  tumbled  on  the  road^  to 
M.  de  Voltaire's  side  :  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  her  maid,  fell  above 
him«  with  all  the  bundles  and  bandboxes,  for  these  were  not  tied  to 
the  front,  but  only  piled  up  on  both  hands  of  the  maid  ;  and  so>  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  gravitation  of  bodies,  they 
rushed  towards  the  corner  where  M.  de  Voltaire  lay  squeezed  to- 
gether. Under  so  many  burdens,  which  half  suffocated  him,  he  kept 
shouting  bitterly  (poussait  des  cris  aigus)  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
change  place ;  all  had  to  remain  as  it  was,  till  the  two  lackeys,  one 
of  whom  was  hurt  by  the  fall,  could  come  up,  with  the  postilions, 
to  disencumber  the  vehicle  :  they  first  drew  out  all  the  luggage, 
next  the  women,  then  M.  de  Voltaire.  Nothing  could  be  got  out 
except  by  the  top,  that  is,  by  the  coach-door,  which  now  opened  up- 
wards :  one  of  the  lackeys  and  a  postilion  clambering  aloft,  wid 
fixing  themselves  on  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  drew  them  up,  as  At>m 
a  well ;  seizing  the  first  limb  that  came  to  hand,  whether  arm  or 
leg :  and  then  passed  them  down  to  the  two  stationed  below,  who 
set  them  finally  on  the  ground.' — voL  ii.  p.  166. 

What  would  Dr.  Kitchener,  with  his  Travelkr's  Oracle,  have 
said  to  all  this  ?  For  there  is  snow  on  the  ground ;  and  four 
peasants  miist  be  roused  from  a  village  half  a  league  off^  be» 
fore  that  accursed  vehicle  can  so  much  as  be  lifted  from  its 
beam-ends  !  Vain  is  it  for  Longchamp,  far  in  advance,  shel- 
tered in  an  hospitable  though  half-dismantled  chateaUj  to  pluck 
pigeons  and  be  in  haste  to  roast  them  :  they  will  never,  never 
be  eaten  to  supper,  scarcely  to  breakfast  next  morning !— -Nor 
is  it  now  only,  but  several  times,  that  this  unhappy  axle-tree 
plays  them  foul ;  nay  once,  beggared  by  Itfadame's  gambling, 
they  have  not  cash  to  pay  for  mending  it,  and  the  smith,  tbou^ 
they  are  in  keenest  flight,  almost  for  their  lives,  will  not 
trust  them.  , .  ..,.  ^^.  We 
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We  imigiiie  that  these  are  trying  iUiiga  for  any  pbflosopber. 
Of  the  thousand  other  more  perivate  and  perennial  grievances^  of 
certain  discoveries  and  explanations,  especially,  which  it  still 
seems  surprising  that  human  philosophy  could  have  tolerated, 
vre  make  no  mention ;  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  few 
earthly  considerations  could  tempt  a  Reviewer  of  sensibility  to 
mention  them  in  this  place. 

The  Marquise  du  Chatelet,  and  her  husband,  have  been  much 
wondered  at  in  England :  the  calm  mamanimity  with  which  M. 
le  Marquis  conforms  to  the  custom  of  uie  country,  to  the  wishes 
of  his  helpmate,  and  leaves  her,  he  himself  meanwhile  fighting, 
or  at  least  drilling,  for  his  Kins,  to  ranee  over  Space,  in  quest 
of  loves  and  lovers;  his  friendly  discretion,  in  this  particular; 
no  less  so,  his  blithe  benignant  gullibility,  the  instant  a  conire^ 
tem$  defamiUe  renders  his  countenanee  needful, — have  had  all 
justice  done  them  among  us*  His  lady,  too,  is  a  wonder; 
offers  no  mean  study  to  psychologists :  she  is  a  fair  experiment 
to  try  how  far  that  Delicacy,  which  we  reckon  innate  in  females^ 
is  only  accidental  and  the  product  of  feudiion ;  how  far  a  woman^ 
not  merely  immodest,  but  without  the  slightest  fig-leaf  of  com- 
mon decency  remdning,  with  the  whole  character,  in  short,  of 
a  mate  debauchee,  may  still  have  any  moral  worth  as  a  woman? 
We,  ourselves,  have  wondered  a  little  over  both  these  parties ; 
and  over  the  goal  towards  which  so  strange  a  'progress  of  so- 
ciety*  might  be  tending.  But  still  more  wondeiful,  not  without 
a  shade  of  the  sublime,  has  appeared  to  us  the  cheerful  thraldom 
of  this  maltreated  philosopher;  and  with  what  exhaustless 
patience^  not  being  wedded,  he  endured  all  these  forced-marches, 
whims, irascibilities,  delinquencies, and  thousand-fold  unreasons; 
braving  '  the  battle  and  the  breeze,'  on  that  wild  Bay  of  Biscay, 
for  such  a  period.  Fifteen  long  years,  and  was  not  mad,  or  a 
suicide  at  the  end  of  them !  But  the  like  fate,  it  would  seem, 
though  worthy  Disraeli  has  omitted  to  enumerate  it  in  his 
Calamities  of  Authors,  is  not  unknown  in  literature.  Pope  also 
bad  his  Mrs.  Martha  Blount ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  warfore 
with  united  Duncedom,  his  daily  tale  of  Egyptian  bricks 
to  bake.  Let  us  pity  the  lot  of  genius^  in  tins  sublunary 
sphere ! 

Every  one  knows  the  earthly  termination  of  Madame  la 
Marquise ;  and  how  by  a  strange,  almost  satirical  Nemesis,  she 
was  taken  in  her  own  nets,  and  her  worst  sin  became  her  final 
punishment.  To  no  purpose  was  the  unparalleled  credulity  of 
M.  le  Marquis ;  to  no  purpose,  the  amplest  toleration,  and  even 
helpful  knavery  of  M.  de  Voltaire :  *  les  assiduitii  de  M.  d$ 
Smni'Lambertf  and  the  unimaginable  consukatkms  to  which 
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tb«f  gtvrrm  at  Cire]^  wei^  fiifbtAiUjr  parodied  ia  thtt  c|bd« 
l*be  last  sceue  was  at  Xjun^nlle,  in  the  peaceable  court  of  King 
Stanislaus. 

^  Seeing  tkat  the  aromatic-riaegar  did  do  good,  we  tried  to  re- 
cover her  from  that  sudden  lethargy  by  rubbing  her  feet,  and  strikm^ 
in  tbepalms  of  her  hands ;  but  it  wa«  of  no  use :  she  had  ceased  to 
be.  The  maid  was  sent  ofif  to  Madame  de  Boufflers'  apartment,  to 
inform  the  company  that  Madame  du  Cbatalet  was  worse.  In- 
stantly they  all  rose  from  the  supper-table :  M.  du  Chatelet,  M,  dft 
Voltaire,  and  the  other  guests,  rushed  into  the  room.  So  soon  as 
they  understood  the  truth,  there  was  a  deep  consternation  ;  to  tears, 
to  cries,  succeeded  a  mournfol  silence.  The  husband  was  led  away, 
the  other  individuals  went  out  successively,  expressing  the  keenest 
Sdrrow.  M.  de  Voltaire  and  M.  de  Sidnt^LambercJremained  the  last 
by  the  bedside,  from  which  tbey  could  not  be  drawn  away.  At 
length,  the  former,  absorbed  in  deep  gnef,  left  the  room,  and  with 
4i&uiity  reached  the  main  door  of  the  Castle,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went*  Arrived  there,  he  fell  down  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  stairs, 
and  near  the  box  of  a  sentry,  where  bis  bead  came  on  the  pavement. 
Ilis  lackey,  who  was  following,  seeing  him  fall  and  struggle  on  the 

f  round,  ran  forward  and  tried  to  lift  bim.  At  this  moment,  M.  de 
aint- Lambert,  retiring  Jby  the  same  way,  also  arrived; , and  ob- 
serving M.  de  Voltaire  in  that  situation,  hastened  to  assist  the  lackey. 
No  sooner  was  M.  de  Voltaire  on  his  feet,  than,  opening  his  eyes, 
dimmed  with  tears,  and  recognizing  M.  de  Saint-Lambert,  he  said 
to  him,  with  sobs  and  the  most  pathetic  accent :  ''  Ah,  my  fnend,  it 
is  yon  that  have  killed  her  \^  Then,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  were 
startiag  from  a  deep  sleep,  he  exclaimed,  ia  the  tone  oi  reproach  and 
despair :  '*  Ehlmcn  Dim!  MoTuiewr,  de  quoi  vou»  aouies-oous  de  hd 
ftitre  u»  mfani  P^  They  parted  thereupon,  without  adding  a  single 
word ;  and  retired  to  their  several  apartments^  overwhelmed  and  al- 
most annihilated  by  the  excess  of  their  sorrow/ — Vol  ii.  p.  250. 

Among  all  threnetical  discourses  on  record^  this  last^  between 
men  overwhelmed  and  almost  annihilated  by  the  excess  of  their 
sorrow,  has  probably  an  unexampled  character.  Some  days 
afterwards,  the  first  paroxysm  of  *  reproach  and  despair'  being 
somewhat  assuaged,  the  sorrowing  widower^  not  the  glad  1^^ 
one^  composed  this  quatrain : 

Luniwers  a  perdu  la  eublime  EmiUe.  . 
Elle  (uma  les  plaisirs,  le$  arts,  la  vhriih  : 
Ce$4ieiitx,  en M  dormant  learume  H  leur  genie, 
tPavaient  garde  pour  eux  que  rimmoriaUti. 
After  which,  reflecting  perhaps  that  with  tUa  sublinieEmHia, 
so  meritoriously  singular  in  loving  pleasure,  ^  his  happiness  had 
been  chiefly  on  paper/  he,  like  the  bereaved  Universe,  oonsoled 
himself,  and  went  on  his  way* 
Womao^.k  haa  ben  nix&apntif  demonrtnte^,.  wwgifw  to 
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hM  0s  a  bentit^  afad  for  mutual  siipport ;  a  pvecbnt  emament 
and  staff  whereupon  to  lean  in  many  trying  situations :  but  to 
Voltaire  she  proved,  so  unlucky  was  he  in  this  matter,  little  else 
than  a  broken  reed,  which  only  ran  into  his  hand.  We  confess 
that  looking  over  the  manifold  trials  of  this  poor  philosopher 
with  die  softer,  or  as  he  may  have  reckoned  it,  the  harder  sex, — 
from  that  Dutchwoman  who  published  his  juvenile  letters,  to 
Uie  Niece  Denis  who  as  good  as  killed  him  with  racketing^ — ^we 
see,  in  this  one  province,  very  great  scope  for  almost  tdl  the 
cardinal  virtues.  And  to  these  internal  convulsions  add  an  in<- 
cessant  series  of  controversies  and  persecutions,  political,  relir 
gious,  literary,  from  without ;  and  we  have  a  life  q.uite  rent 
itounder,  horrent  with  asperities  and  chasms,  where  even  a  stout 
iraveller  might  have  faulteredt  Over  all  which  Chamouni* 
needles  and  Staubbacb^FaUs,  the  great  Pen\fleur  skims,  along 
in  this  his  little  poetical  air-^ship^  more  softly  Uian  if  he  travelled 
the  smoothest  of  merely  prosaic  roads. 

JUeaving  out  of  view  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  such  a 
temper  of  mind,  we  are  bound,  in  all  seriousness,  to  say  both 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  Voltaire's  highest  conception  of 
moral  excellence,  and  that  he  has  pursued  and  realized  it  with 
no  small  success.  One  great  praise  therefore  be  deserves — ^that 
of  unity  with  himself;  that  of  having  an  aim,  and  steadfastly 
endeavouring  after  it,  nay,  as  we  have  found,  of  attaining  it ; 
ior  hb  ideal  Voltaire  seems,  to  an  unusual  degree,  manifested^ 
made  practically  apparent,  in  the  real  one.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  attainment  of  Persifleur,  in  the  wide  sense  we 
here  give  it,  was  of  all  others  the  most  admurfsd  and  sought 
after  in  Voltaire's  age  and  country ;  nay  in  our  own  age  and 
country^  we  have  still  innumerable  admirers  of  it,  and  im* 
wearied  seekers  after  it,  on  every  hand  of  us  :  nevertheless  we 
-cannot  but  believe  that  its  acme  is  past  \  that  the  best  sense  of 
our  generation  has  already  weighed  its  significance,  and  found 
it  wanting.  Voltaire  himself,  it  seems  to  us,  were  he  alive  at 
this  day,  would  find  other  tasks  than  that  of  mockery,  especially 
of  mockery  in  that  style :  it  is  not  by  Derision  and  Denial,  but  by 
Cur  deeper,  more  earnest,  diviner  means  that  aught  truly  ^reat 
has  been  effected  for  mankind ;  that  the  fabric  of  man's  life  has 
been  reared,  through  long  centuries,  to  its  present  height.  If 
wd  admit  that  this  chief  of  Peraijleurs  had  a  steady,  coiv- 
scious  aim  in  life,  the  still  higher  praise  of  having  had  a  right  or 
noble  aim  cannot  be  conceded  him  without  many  limitation^, 
and  may,  plausibly  enough,  be  altogether  denied. 

At  the  same  tinae,  let  it  opt  be  forgotten  that  amid  all  these 
Wighting  uiiueBMi,  Voltaire  guufitaini  a  cgrtaiaiad^^tsiictiUe 
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humanitj  of  nature  {  a  bouI  never  deaf  to  the  cry  of  wretched* 
nesfl  ;  never  utterly  blind  to  the  light  of  truth,  beanty,  good" 
ness.  It  is  even^  in  some  measure,  poetically  interesting  to 
observe  this  fine  contradiction  in  him :  the  heart  acting  without 
directions  fix>m  the  head^  or  perhaps  against  its  directions;  the 
man  virtuous,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself.  For  at  all  events^ 
it  will  be  granted  that  as  a  private  man  hb  existence  was  bene- 
ficial, not  hurtful,  to  his  fellow  men :  the  Calases,  the  Sirvens^ 
mnd  80  many  orphans  and  outcasts  whom  he  cherished  and 
protected,  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  was  lus  own 
sentiment  and  to  all  appearance,  a  sincere  one  : 

J* ax  fait  un  peu  de  bien  ;  ce$t  man  meUieur  ouvrage. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  men  with  such  principles  and  6uck 
temptations  as  his  were  that  could  have  led  such  a  life ;  few 
that  could  have  done  his  woric,  and  come  through  it  with 
cleaner  hands.  If  we  call  him  the  greatest  of  all  Persi/lairs, 
let  us  add  that,  morally  speaking  i£o,  he  is  the  best:  if  be 
excels  all  men  in  universahty,  sincerity,  polished  clearness  of 
Mockery,  he  perhaps  combines  with  it  as  much  worth  of  heart 
as,  in  any  man,  that  habit  can  admit  of. 

It  is  now  well  nigh  time  that  we  should  quit  this  part  of  our 
subject :  nevertheless,  in  seeking  to  form  some  picture  of  VoVtaire's 

Practical  life,  and  the  character  outward  as  well  as  inward  of 
is  appearance  in  sodety,  our  readers  will  not  grudge  us  a  few 
riances  at  the  last  and  most  striking  scene  he  enacted  there. 
To  our  view,  that  final  visit  to  Paris  has  a  strange  half-frivolous, 
half-fateful  aspect ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  dramatic  jus- 
tice in  this  catastrophe,  that  he  who  had  all  his  life  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  public  &vour,  should  at  length  die  by  excess 
of  it ;  should  find  the  door  of  his  Heaven-on-earth  unexpectedly 
thrown  wide  open,  and  enter  there^  only  to  be,  as  be  himseU 
said^  *  smothered  under  roses/  Had  Paris  any  suitable 
thec^ony  or  theology,  as  Rome  and  Athens  had^  this  might 
almost  be  reckoned,  as  those  ancients  accounted  of  deatli  by 
lightnmg,  a  sacred  death,  a  death  from  the  gods ;  from  their 
many-headed  god.  Popularity.  In  the  benignant  quietvde  of 
Femey,  Voltaire  had  lived  long,  and  as  his  fHends  calculated, 
mi^t  still  have  lived  long ;  but  a  series  of  trifling  causes  lured 
him  to  Pluis,  and  in  three  months  he  is  no  more.  At  all  hours 
of  his  history^  he  might  have  swl  with  Alexander :  ^  O  Athe- 
nians, what  toil  do  I  undergo  to  please  you ;'  and  the  last  plea- 
sure his  Athenians  demand  of  him,  is  that  he  would  die  for  them. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  world  at  large>  this  journey 
is  farther  remarkable.  It  is  the  most  splendid  triumph  of  that 
nature  recorded  in  these  ages  ;    the  •  loudest  and  showiest 
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htalage  ierer  paid  to  what  we  moderna  call  literattire ;  to  a 
fmsk  that  bad  merely  thought^  and  pubUshed  bis  thoughts. 
Much  false  tumult^  no  doubt^  there  was  in  it ;  yet  also  a  cer- 
tain deeper  significance.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  universal 
and  eternal  in  man  is  love  of  wisdom ;  how  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  bow  supercilious  princes  and  rude  peasants,  and  all 
men  must  alike  show  honour  to  Wisdom,  or  the  appearance  of 
Wisdom ;  nay,  properly  speaking,  can  show  honour  to  nothing 
else^  For  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  Xerxes'  hosts  to  bend 
one  thought  of  our  proud  heart :  these  ^  may  destroy  the  case  of 
Anaxarchus,  himself  they  cannot  reach  i*  only  to  spiritual  worth 
can  the  spirit  do  reverence  $  only  in  a  soul  deeper  and  better  than 
Ours  can  we  see  any  heavenly  mystery,  and  in  humbling  our- 
selves feel  ourselves  exalted.  That  the  so  ebullient  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  was  in  this  case  perfectly  well  directed,  we  can- 
not undertake  to  say :  yet  we  rejoice  to  see  and  know  that  such 
a  principle  exists  perennially  in  man's  inmost  bosom;  that 
there  is  no  heart  so  sunk  and  stupified,  none  so  withered  and 
pamoered,  but  the  felt  presence  of  a  nobler  heart  will  inspire  it 
and  lead  it  captive. 

Few  royal  progresses,  few  Roman  triumphs,  have  equalled 
this  long  triumph  of  Voltaire.  On  his  ioumey,  at  Bourg-en- 
Bresse,  *  he  was  recognised,'  says  Wagni^re,  *  while  the  horses 
were  changing,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  town  crowded 
about  the  carriage  ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  lock  himself  for 
some  time  in  a  room  of  the  inn.'  The  Maltre-de-poste  ordered 
his  postilion  to  yoke  better  horses,  and  said  to  him  with  a 
broad  oath :  ^  Va  bon  train,  crhve  mes  chevatix^je  m'enf- — ;  tu 
m^es  Af.  de  Voltaire.'  At  Dijon,  there  were  persons  of  distinc- 
tion that  wished  even  to  dress  themselves  as  waiters,  that  they 
might  serve  him  at  supper,  and  see  him  by  this  stratagem. 

*  At  the  barrier  of  Paris/  continues  WagDifere»  '  the  officers  asked 
if  we  had  nothing  with  us  cootrary  to  the  King's  regulations  :  *'  On 
my  word^  gentlemen,*'  {Mafoi,  Messieurs,)  replied  M.  de  Voltaire, 
'*  I  believe  there  is  nothing  contraband  here  except  myself."  I 
aUghted  from  the  carriage^  that  the  inspector  might  more  readily 
examine  it.  One  of  the  guards  said  to  his  comrade :  Cest  pardieu  I 
M.  de  Voltaire.  He  plucked  at  the  coat  of  the  person  who  was 
seardiing,  and  repeated  the  same  words,  looking  fixedly  at  me.  I 
conld  not  help  laughing ;  then  all  gazing  with  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment mingled  with  respect,  begged  M.  de  Voltaire  to  pass  on 
whither  he  pleased.'-^vol.  i.  p.  121. 

Intelligence  soon  circulated  over  Paris ;  scarcely  could  the 
arrival  of  Kien-Long,  or  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  have 
excited  greater  ferment.  Poor  Longchamp,  demitted,  or  rather 
disodssed  from  Voltaire's  service,  eight-and-tv^enty  years  be« 

fore. 
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fore^  and  now^  fui  a*  i«tired  map^d^aler  (fcaTfaig  wAgMd  \n 
favour  of  his  bob)  Imng  quietly  ^  acm^  tm  petit  logemeni  ^  fnirf^* 
a  fine  smooth,,  garrulous  old  man, — ^heard  the  news  next  mora- 
mg  in  his  remote  logement,  in  tiie  Estrapade  ;  and  instantly 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  though  he  had  not  been  outibrtwo 
days,  to  go  and  n^e  what  truth  was  In  It. 

'  Several  persons  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  met  told  me  that 
they  had  heard  the  same.  I  went  purposely  to  the  Cafi  PnKope^ 
where  this  news  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  among  several 
politicians  or  mexi  of  letters,  wlm  talked  of  it  with  warmth,  lb  as^ 
sure  myself  still  further,  I  walked  thence  towards  the  Qtm  dm  Thia* 
<m>  where  he  had  alighted  the  night  before,  and,  as  was  said,  taken 
up  his  lodging  in  a  mansion  near  the  church.  Comii^  out  from  tha 
Rue  de  k  Seine,  I  saw  afar  off^  a  great  number  oi  people  gathered 
on  tbe  Quai,  not  far  from  the  Pont-RoyaL  Approaching  nearer,  I 
observed  that  this  crowd  was  collected  in  front  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villette's  Hotel*  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Beanne.  I  inquired 
what  the  matter  was.  The  people  answered  me  that  M.  de  Voltaire 
was  in  that  bouse  ;  and  they  were  waiting  to  see  him  when  he  came 
out.  They  were  not  sure,  however,  whether  he  would  come  out 
that  day ;  for  it  was  natural  to  think  that  an  old  man  of  ek^htj-fonf 
might  need  a  day  or  two  of  rest.  From  that  moment,  I  no  longer 
doubted  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Voltaire  in  Pari3.'*i^voL  ii.  p.  d&d. 

By  dint  of  address,  Longefaamp,  in  process  of  time,  contrived 
to  see  bis  old  master ;  had  an  interview  often  minutes;  was  for 
fidling  at  his  feet ;  and  wept,  with  sad  presentiments,  at  parting. 
Ten  such  minutes  were  a  great  matter ;  for  Voltwre  had  his 
levees,  and  his  couchees,  more  crowded  than  those  of  any 
Emperor;  princes  and  peers  thronged  his  antechamber;  and 
when  he  went  abroad  his  c*arriage  was  as  the  nucleus  of  a  comet, 
whose  train  extended  over  whole  districts  of  the  city.  He  him- 
self, says  Wagni^re,  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  much  of  this. 
Nevertheless,  tiiere  were  some  plaudits,  which,  as  he  confessed, 
went  to  his  heart.  Condorcet  mentions  that  once  a  person  in 
the  crowd,  inquiring  who  this  great  man  was,  a  poor  woman 
answered,^  C*€st  le  sauvetir  des  CalasJ  Of  a  quite  diflferentsort 
was  the  tribute  paid  him  by  a  quack,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
haranguing  a  mixed  multitude  on  the  art  ofjuggling  with  cards: 
^  Here^  gentlemen,*  said  he,  ^is  a  trick  1  learned  at  Femey, 
from  that  great  man  who  makes  so  much  noise  among  you,  that 
£ap[M)us  M.  de  Voltaire,  tbe  master  of  us  all  1'  In  fact,  mere 
gaping  curiosity,  and  even  ridicule  was  abfoad,  as  well  as  real 
enthusiasm.  The  idergy  too  were  recoiling  into  ominous 
gtoups  ;  already  some  Jemiitic  drun>§  ecclesiastic  had  beat  to 
arms. 

Figuring  the  lean^  tottering^  lonely  old  man  in  tb?  n^d$t  of  aU 
.  .  *  this, 
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ii&Bf  h«w  i^loclk^  M^iMl  deiif  and  ftltrt^  tUol^Ii  ii4  longer 
strong  and  calm,  we  feel- drawn  towards  him  by  some  tie  of 
affection,  of  kindly  sympathy,  tongchamp  saysj^he  appeared  ^ex- 
tremely worn,  though  still  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  senses^ 
and  with  a  vety  firm  voice.'  The  following  little  sketch,  by  a 
hostile  journalist  of  the  day,  has  fixed  itself  deeply  with  us  : — 
,  '  M .  lie  Voltaire  appeared  in  full  dreis,  oo  Tue8day>  for  the  firstj 
iime  sipce  his  arrival  in  Paris.  He  bad  on  a  red  coat  lined  with  er^ 
mine  I  a  large  peruke,  in  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV.,  blacky  uiipow7 
dered ;  an^i  in  which  his  withered  figure  was  ^o  buried  that  you  saw 
QdJ^  his  two  eyes  shining  like  carbuncles.  His  head  was  surmounted 
by  a  square  red  cap  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  which  seemed  only  laid 
9n.  He  had,  in  bis  hand^  a  small  nibbed  cancj  and  the  public  of 
Paris,  not  accustomed  to  see  him  in  this  accoutrement,  laughed  a 
good  deaL  This  personage^  singular  in  all^  wishes  doubtless  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  men/ — vol.  ii.  p.  466, 

Tbis  head — ^thia  wondrous  microcosm  in  the  grande  perruque 
a  la  Louis  JC/F!^-was  so  soon  to  be  distenanted  of  all  its 
cunning  gifts;  these  eyes,  shining  like  carbuncles,  were  sd 
soon  to  be  closed  in  long  night ! — ^We  must  now  give  the  coro- 
nation ceremony,  of  which  the  reader  may  have  heard  so  much: 
borrowing  from  this  same  sceptical  hand,  which,  however,  is 
vou,ched  lor  by  Wagni^re ;  as,  indeed.  La  Harpe's  more  heroical 
parrative  of  that  occurrence  is  well  known,  and  hardl||r  differs 
from  the  following,  except  in  style  : —  . 

'  On  Monday,  M.  de  Voltaire,  resolving  to  enjoy  the  triumph 
which  had  been  so  long  promised  him,  mounted  his  carriage^  that 
azure-coloured  vehicle,  bespangled  with  gold  stars,  which  a  wag 
called  the  chariot  of  the  empyrean  5  and  so  repaired  to  the  Acadt^mie 
Fran^aise,  which  that  day  had  a  special  meeting.  Twenty-tw6 
members  were  present.  N6ne  of  the  prelates,  abb^s,  or  other 
ecclesiastics,  who  belong  to  it,  would  attend,  or  take  part  in  these 
singular  deliberations.  The  sole  exceptions  were  the  Ablxls  de 
BoisnK>nt  and  Millot  5  the  one  a  court  rake-hell  {fouS)y  with  nothing 
but  the  guise  of  his  profession  ;  the  other  a  varlet  (cuislre),  having 
no  favour  to  look  for,  either  from  the  Court  or  the  Church. 

*  The  AcadtJmie  went  out  to  meet  M.  de  Voltaire  :  he  was  led  to 
the  Director's  seat,  which  that  office-bearer  and  the  meeting  invited 
him  to  accept.  His  portrait  had  been  bung  up  above  it.  The  com*- 
pany,  without  drawing  lots,  as  is  the  custom,  proceeded  to  work,  and 
named  him,  by  acclamation.  Director  for  the  April  quarter.  The 
old  man,  once  set  a  going,  was  about  to  talk  a  great  deal ;  but  they 
told  him,  that  they  valued  his  health  too  much  to  hear  him, — tfaaft 
they  would  reduce  him  to  silence.  M.  d'Alembert  accordingly 
occupied  the  session,  by  reading  his  Eloge  de  DesprSttux,  which  had 
already  been*  communicated  on  a  public  occasion,  and**  where  he  had 
inserted  various'flattering  things  tor  the  present  visiter. 
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'  IL  ck  Yoltmijfe  then  aigltiified  a  with  to  visit  the  Secreteiy 
Acad^mie^  whose  apartments  are  above.  With  this  gentlemaa  he 
stayed  some  time ;  and  at  last  set  out  for  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 
The  court  of  the  Lonvre,  vast  as  it  is,  was  full  of  people  waiting  for 
him.  So  soon  as  his  notable  vehicle  came  in  sights  the  cry  arose^ 
Le  voili  !  The  Savoyards,  the  apple-women,  all  the  rabble  of  the 
quarter,  had  assembled  there ;  and  the  acclamations,  Vwe  Foltaire  ! 
resounded  as  if  they  would  never  end.  The  Marquis  de  Villette, 
who  had  arrived  before,  came  to  bund  him  out  of  his  carriage^  where 
the  Procurenr  Clos  was  seated  beside  him :  both  these  gave  him  their 
arms,  and  could  scarcely  extricate  him  from  the  press.  On  his  enter- 
ing the  playhouse,  a  crowd  of  more  elegance,  and  seized  with  true 
enthusiasm  for  genius,  surrounded  him  :  the  ladies,  above  all,  threw 
themselves  in  his  way,  and  stopped  it,  the  better  to  look  at  him  ; 
some  were  seen  squeezing  forward  to  touch  his  clothes ;  some  pluck- 
ing hair  from  his  fur.  M.  le  Due  de  Chartres,  not  caring  to  advance 
too  near,  showed,  though  at  a  distance,  no  less  curiosity  than  others. 

'  The  saint,  or  rather  the  god,  of  the  evening,  was  to  occupy  the 
box  belonging  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchimiber*,  opposite  that 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Madame  Denis  and  Madame  de  Yiliette  were 
already  there }  and  the  pit  was  in  convulsions  of  joy,  awaiting  the 
moment  when  the  poet  should  appear.  There  was  no  end  till  he 
placed  himself  on  the  front  seat,  beside  the  la^es.  Then  rose  a  cry : 
ia  Couronne !  and  Brizard,  the  actor,  came  and  put  the  garland  on 
his  head.  "  Ah,  Heaven !  will  you  kill  me  then  r"  (^^,  Dieu  !  wms 
voulez  cUmc  me  f aire  mourir!)  cried  M.  de  Voltaire,  weeping  with  joy, 
and  resisting  this  honour.  He  took  the  crown  in  his  hand,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  BeUe-et'banne'f c  she  withstood;  and  the  Prince  de 
Beauvau,  seizing  the  laurel,  replaced  it  on  the  head  of  our  Sophocles, 
who  could  refuse  no  longer. 

'  The  piece  {Irene)  was  played,  and  with  more  applause  than  usual, 
though  scarcely  with  enough  to  correspond  to  this  triumph  of  its 
author.  Meanwhile  the  players  were  in  straits  as  to  what  they 
should  do ;  and  during  their  deliberations  the  tragedy  ended ;  the 
curtain  fell,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people  was  extreme,  till  it  rose 
again,  disclosing  a  show  like  that  of  the  Centenaire,  M.  de  Voltaire^s 
bust,  which  had  been  placed  shortly  before  in  the /oyer  (green-room) 
of  the  Com<$die  Fran^aise,  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
elevated  on  tf  pedestal ;  the  whole  body  of  comedians  stood  round  it 
in  a  semicircle,  with  palms  and  garlands  in  their  hands :  there  was  a 
crown  idready  on  the  bust  The  pealing  of  musical  Nourishes,  of 
drums,  of  trumpets,  had  announced  the  ceremony  \  and  Madame 
Vestris  held  in  her  hand  a  paper,  which  was  soon  understood  to 
contain  verses,  lately  composed  by  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Marc.  She 
recited  them  with  an  emphasis  proportioned  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  scene.    They  ran  as  follows : — 

*  He  himielfi  as  is  perhaps  too  well  known,  was  oaew 
t  The  Marquise  de  VUletle,  a  foaler-cbild  oT  hit. 
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Anx  yeux  de  Paris  eHchanti, 

Regois  en  cejour  un  hommage,^ 

Que  canfimiera  (tdge  en  dge 

La  severe  posthite  ! 
Non,  iu  n'as  pas  besoin  d^atteindre  au  noir  rivage 
Pourjauir  des  honneurs  de  fimmartalUt ; 

Voltaire^  refois  la  couronne 

Que  Von  vient  de  te  presenter; 

II  est  beau  de  la  miriter. 

Quoad  c*est  la  France  qui  la  donne*! 

'  This  was  encored :  the  actress  recited  it  again.  Next,  each  of 
them  went  forward  and  laid  his  garland  round  the  bust.  Made- 
moiselle Fanier,  in  a  fanatical  ecstasy,  kissed  it,  and  all  the  others 
imitated  her. 

*  This  long  ceremony,  accompanied  with  infinite  vivats,  being  over, 
the  curtain  again  dropped ;   and  when  it  rose  for  Nanine,  one  of. 
M.  de  Voltaire's  comedies,  his  bust  was  setn  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  st^e,  where  it  remained  during  the  whole  play. 

'  M.  le  Comte  d*Artois  did  not  choose  to  show  himself  too  openly; 
but  being  informed,  according  to  his  orders,  so  soon  as  M.  de  Vol- 
taire appeared  in  the  theatre,  he  had  gone  thither  incognito  -,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  old  man,  once  when  he  went  out  ^r  a  moment, 
had  the  honour  of  a  short  interview  with  his  Royal  Highness.  ' 

'  Nanine  finished,  comes  a  new  hurly-burly, — a  new  trial  for  the 
modesty  of  our  philosopher  I  He  had  got  into  his  carriagj^  but  the 
people  would  not  let  him  go  j  they  threw  themselves  on  the  horses, 
they  kissed  them :  some  young  poets  even  cried  to  unyoke  these 
animals,  and  draw  the  modern  Apollo  home  with  their  own  arms ; 
unhappily  there  were  not  enthusiasts  enough  to  volunteer  this 
service,  and  he  at. last  got  leave  to  depart,  not  without  vivats,  which 
lie  may  have  heard  on  the  Pont-Royal,  and  even  in  his  own  house 

'  M.  de  Voltaire,  on  reaching  home,  wept  anew  5  and  modestly 
protested  that  if  he  had  known  the  people  were  to  play  so  many 
follies,  he  would  not  have  gone.' — vol.  ii. 

On  all  these  wonderful  proceedings  we  shall  leave  our  readers 
to  their  own  reflections ;  remarking  only,  that  this  happened  on 
the  30th  of  March,  (1778,)  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  about  the 
same  hour,  the  object  of  such  extraordinary  adulation  was  in 
the  article  of  death  ;  the  hearse  already  prepared  to  receive  his 
remains,  for  which  even  a  grave  had  to  be  stolen.  *  He  expired,* 
says  Wagniire,  *  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  at  night,  with  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity,  after  having  suffered  the  cruellest 
pains,  in  consequence  of  those  fatal  drugs,  which  his  own  im- 

i prudence,  and  especially  that  of  the  persons  who  should  have 
ooked  to  it,  made  him  swallow.    Ten  minutes  before  his  last 

*  As  Drydea  sud  of  Swift,  so  may  we  say :  Our  cousia  Saint-Marc  has  no  tarn  for 
poetry. 

VOL.  III.— NO.  VI.  2  H  breath. 
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breathy  be  took  the  band  of  Morand,  bis  valdt-de-chambre,  yAo 
wa«  watching  by  him,  pressed  it,  and  said,  Adieu,  mon  cher 
Morandy  je  me  meurs  (Adieu,  my  dear  Morand,  I  am  gone). 
These  are  the  last  words  uttered  by  M,  de  Voltaire  ♦/ 

We  have  still  to  consider  this  man  in  his  specially  iatellectual 
capacity,  which,  as  with  every  man  of  letters,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  clearest,  and,  to  all  practical  intents,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  him.  Voltaire's  intellectual  endowment  and  acquire- 
ment, his  talent  or  genius  as  a  literary  man,  lies  opened  to  us 
in  a  series  of  Writings,  unexampled,  as  we  believe,  in  two 
respects :  theb  extent,  and  their  diversity.  Periiaps  there  is 
no  writer,  not  a  mere  compiler,  but  writing  from  his  own  inven- 
tion or  elaboration,  who  has  left  so  manv  volumes  behind  him ; 
and  if  to  the  merely  arithmetical,  we  adcl  a  critical  estimate,  the 
singularity  is  still  greater ;  for  these  volumes  are  not  written 
without  an  appearance  of  due  cwtQ  and  preparation ;  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  altogether  feeble  and  confased  treatise,  nay, 
one  feeble  and  confused  sentence,  to  be  found  in  them.  As  to 
variety,  agmn,  they  range  nearly  over  all  human  subjects ;  from 
Theology  down  to  Domestic  Economy ;  from  the  Familiar  Letter 
to  the  Political  History;  from  the  Pasquinade  to  the Etpic Poem. 

•  On  this  sickness  of  Voltaire,  and  his  de«th-bcd  deportment,  many  foollsb  books 
have  been  airitten ;  concerning  which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  say  anything.  The  coiid«ct 
of  the  Parisian  clergy  on  that  occasion,  seems  totally  unworthy  of  their  cloth ;  oor  was 
their  reward,  so  far  as  concerns  these  individuals,  inappropriate :  that  of  finding  them* 
selves  once  more  bilked,  once  more  per»ijl^»  by  that  strange  old  maa,  in  his  last  decre- 
pitude, who,  in  bis  strength,  had  wrought  them  and  others  so  many  griefs.  Surely  the 
parting  agonies  of  a  fellow  mortal,  when  the  spirit  of  our  brother,  rapt  in  the  whirlwinds 
and  thick  ghastly  vapours  of  death,  dutches  blindly  for  help,  and  no  help  ia  there,  ara  not 
the  scenes  where  a  wise  faith  would  seek  to  exuit,  when  it  can  no  longer  hope  to  alle* 
viate  t  For  the  rest,  to  touch  further  on  those  their  idle  tales  of  dying  horrors,  remqrse, 
and  the  like ;  to  write  of  such,  to  believe  them,  or  disbelieve  them,  or  io  any  wise  dis- 
cuss them,  were  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  ineptitude.  H^  who,  after  the  impep> 
turbable  exit  of  so  many  Cartouches  and  Thurtells,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  can 
continue  to  regard  the  manner  of  a  man's  death  as  a  test  of  his  religious  orthodoxy,  may 
boast  himself  impregnable  to  merely  terrestrial  logic.  Voltaire  had  enough  of  suf-  • 
iering,  and  of  mean  enough  suffering,  to  encounter,  without  any  addition  from  theological 
despair.  His  last  interview  with  the  clergy,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  his  friends,  that 
the  riles  of  burial  might  not  be  denied  him,  is  thus  described  by  Wagniere,  as  it  has 
been  by  all  other  credible  reporters  of  it : — 


ssicki- 
,  ,  the, 

**  give  him  my  coroplimenU  and  my  thanks.*'  The  Abb^  spoke  some  words  to  bim,  ex- 
horting him  to  patience.  The  Cur6  of  Saint-Sulpice  then  came  forward,  having  an- 
nounced himself,  and  asked  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  elevating  his  voice,  if  he  acknowledged 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  The  sick  mau  pushed  one  of  his  hands  aganist 
the  Curb's  ca/otte  (coiO>  shoving  him  back,  and  cried,  turning  abruptly  to  the  other 
side,  *  Lot  me  die  in  peace  !*  (Laiuex-moi  mourir  en  ptdx  !)  The  Cur^  seemingly 
considered  his  person  soiled,  and  his  coif  dishonoured,  by  the  tonch  of  a  philosopher. 
He  made  the  «ick  nurse  give  kOm  a  fittle  brutbiog,  and  then  went  oat  with  the  Abb6 
Ouatier/— voUi.p.  161. 
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Some  strange  gifty  or  uniop  of  ^pfts^  jxmt  have  beep  at  work 
here ;  for  the  result  19,  at  least,  m  the  highest  degree  imoom* 
moD,  and  to  be  wondered  at,  if  not  to  be  admired* 

If.  through  all  this  many-coloured  versatility,  we  try  to  deci- 
pher the  essential,  distinctive  features  of  Voltaire's  intellect,  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  find  there  a  counterpart  to  our  theory  of  his 
moral  character  5  as,  indeed,  if  that  theory  was  accurate,  we 
must  do  :  for  the  thinking  and  the  moral  nature,  distinguished 
by  the  necessities  of  speech,  have  no  such  distinction  in  them- 
selves ;  but,  rightly  examined,  exhibit  in  every  case  the  stricte^ft 
sympathy  and  correspondence,  are,  indeed,  but  different  phases 
of  tfie  same  indissoluble  unity — a  living  mind.  In  life,  Voltaire 
was  found  to  be  without  good  claim  to  the  title  of  philosopher ; 
and  pow,  in  literature,  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  find  in  bio^ 
the  same  deficiencies.  Here,  too,  it  is  not  greatiiess,  but  the 
Tery  extreme  of  expertness,  that  we  recognize ;  not  strength^ 
so  much  as  agility ;  not  depth,  but  superficial  extent.  Tbei 
truly  sui^rising  ability  seems  rather  the  unparalleled  combina- 
tion of  many  common  talents,  than  the  exercise  of  any  finer  or 
higher  one :  for  here,  too,  the  want  of  earnestpess,  of  intense 
continuance,  is  fatal  to  him.  lie  has  the  eye  of  a  lynx ;  sees 
deeper,  at  the  first  glance,  than  an;^  other  man  ;  but  no  second 
glance  is  given.  J  bus  Truth,  which,  to  the  philosopher,  has 
from  of  old  been  said  to  live  in  a  well,  remains  for  the  most  part 
hidden  from  him ;  we  may  say  for  ever  hidden,  if  we  take  the 
highest,  and]  only  philosophical  species  of  Truth ;  for  this  does 
not  reveal  itself  to  any  mortal,  without  quite  another  sort  of 
meditation  than  Voltaire  ever  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it.  In 
fact,  bis  deductions  are  uniformly  of  a  forensic,  argumentative, 
immediately  practical  nature ;  often  true,  we  will  admit,  so  far 
as  they  go ;  but  pot  the  whole  truth ;  and  false,  when  taken  for 
the  whole.  In  regard  to  feeling,  it  is  the  same  \;ith  him :  he  is, 
ID  general,  humane,  mildly  a^ectionate,  not  without  touches  01 
nobleness;  but  light,  fitful,  discontinuous;  ^a  smart  free- 
thinker, all  things  in  an  hour.*  He  is  no  Poet  and  Phi- 
losopher, but  a  popular  sweet  Singer,  and  Haranguer ;  in  all 
senses,  and  in  all  stylep,  a  Condonator^  which,  for  the  most  part> 
will  turn  out  to  be  an  altogether  different  character.  It  is  true^ 
in  this  last  province  he  stands  unrivallctd ;  for  such  an  andienccj 
the  most  fit  find  perfectly  persuasive  of  all  preachers ;  but  in 
many  far  higher  provinces,  he  is  neither  perfect  nor  unrivalled; 
has  been  often  surpassed ;  was  surpassed  even  in  his  own  age 
and  nation.  For  a  decisive,  thorough-going,  in  any  measure 
gigantic,  force  of  thought,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Piderot:  with 
all  the  liyelipes^,  h^  has  not  the  soft  elegance;  with  more  than 
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the  wity  he  has  but  a  small  portion  of  the  wisdom  that  belonged 
to  Ponteoelle :  as  in  real  sensibility,  so  in  the  delineation  of  it,  in 
pathos,  loftiness,  and  earnest  eloquence,  he  cannot,  making 
all  fur  abatements,  and  there  are  many,  be  compared  with 
Roasseau* 

Doubtless,  an  astonishing  fertUity,  quickness,  address;  an 
openness  also,  and  universal  susceptibility  of  mind,  must  have 
belonged  to  him.  As  little  can  we  deny  that  he  manifests  an 
assiduous  perseverance,  a  capability  of  long  continued  exertion, 
strange  in  so  volatile  a  man ;  and  consummate  skill  in  husband* 
ing  and  wisely  directing  his  exertion.  The  very  knowledge  he 
had  amassed,  granting,  which  is  but  partly  true,  that  it  was 
superficial,  remembered  knowledge,  might  nave  distinguished 
him  as  a  mere  Dutch  commentator.  From  Newton's  Prmctpta 
to  the  Shaster  and  Fedam,  nothing  has  escaped  him  :  he  has 
glanced  into  all  literatures  and  all  sciences;  nay  studied  in 
tiiem,  for  he  can  speak  a  rational  word  on  alL  It  is  known^  tor 
instance,  that  he  imderstood  Newton  when  no  other  man  in 
France  understood  him :  indeed,  his  countrymen  may  call 
Voltaire  their  discoverer  of  intellectual  England, — ^a  discovery, 
it  is  true,  rather  of  the  Curtis  than  of  the  Columbus  sort,  yet 
one  which  in  his  day  still  remained  to  be  made.  Nay,  from  all 
sides  he  brings  new  light  into  his  countiy :  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  upturned  wondering  eyes  of  Frenchmen  in  general, 
does  it  become  clear  that  Thought  has  actually  a  kind  of  ex- 
istence in  other  kingdoms ;  that  some  glimmerings  of  civiliza- 
tion had  dawned  here  and  there  on  the  human  species,  prior  to 
the  Steele  de  Isolds  Quatorze.  Of  Voltaire's  acquaintance  with 
History,  at  least  with  what  he  called  History,  be  it  dvil,  religious, 
or  literary ;  of  his  innumerable,  indescribable  collection  of  facts, 

gathered  from  all  sources — from  European  Chronicles  and  State 
apers,  from  eastern  Zends  and  Jewish  Talmudsy  we  need  not 
remind  any  reader.  It  has  been  objected  that  his  information 
was  often  borrowed  at  second-hand ;  that  he  had  his  plodders 
and  pioneers,  whom,  as  living  dictionaries,  he  skilfully  con- 
sulted in  time  of  need.  This  dso  seems  to  be  partiy  tnie,  but 
deducts  little  from  our  estimate  of  him :  for  the  skill  so  to 
borrow  is  even  rarer  than  the  power  to  lend.  Voltjure's  know- 
ledge is  not  a  mere  show-room  of  curiosities,  but  truly  a 
museum  for  purposes  of  teaching :  every  object  is  in  its  place, 
and  there  for  its  uses ;  nowhere  do  we  find  confusion,  or  vain 
display ;  everywhere  intention,  instructiveness,  and  the  clearest 
order. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  very  power  of  Order,  of  rapid,  perspicuous 
Arrangement,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  Voltaire's  best  gifts ;  or 
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rather^  we  should  sajr^  it  is  that  keen,  accurate  intellectual 
▼ision^  from  which,  to  a  mind  of  any  intensity,  Order  naturally 
arises.  This  clear  quick  yision,  and  the  methodic  arrangement 
which  springs  from  it,  are  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  French 
qualities ;  and  Voltaire,  at  all  times,  manifests  them  m  a  more 
than  French  degree.  Let  him  but  cast  his  eye  over  any  subject, 
in  a  moment  he  sees,  though  indeed  only  to  a  short  depth,  vet 
with  instinctive  decision,,  where  the  main  bearings  of  it  for  that 
short  depth  lie;  what  is,  or  appears  to  be,  its  logical  co- 
herence ;  how  causes  connect  themselves  with  effects ;  how 
the  whole  is  to  belseized,  and  in  lucid  sequence  represented  to 
his  own  or  to  other  minds.  In  this  respect,  moreover,  it  is 
happy  for  him  that,  below  the  short  depth  alluded  to.  Us  view 
does  not  properly  grow  dim,  but  altogether  terminates :  thus 
there  is  nothing  ftirtber  to  occasion  him  misgiving ;  has  he  not 
already  sounded  into  that  basis  of  bottomless  Darkness  on  which 
all  things  firmly  rest  ?  What  lies  below  is  delusion,  imagina- 
tion, some  form  of  Superstition  or  Folly ;  which  he,  nothing 
doubting,  altogether  casts  away.  Accordingly,  he  is  the  most 
intelligible  of  writers  ;  everywhere  transparent  at  a  glance. 
There  is  no  delineation  or  cusquisition  of  his,  that  has  not  its 
whole  purport  written  on  its  forehead;  all  is  precise,  all  is 
rightly  adjusted ;  that  keen  spirit  of  Order  shows  itself  in  the 
whole,  and  in  every  line  of  the  whole. 

If  we  say  that  this  power  of  Arrangement,  as  applied  both  to 
the  acquisition  and  to  the  communication  of  ideas,  is  Voltaire's 
most  serviceable  faculty  in  all  his  enterprises,  we  say  nothing 
singular :  for  take  the  word  in  its  largest  acceptation,  and  it 
comprehends  the  whole  office  of  Understanding,  logically  so 
called ;  is  the  means  whereby  man  accomplishes  wluitever,  in 
the  way  of  outward  force,  has  been  made  possible  for  him ; 
conquers  all  practical  obstacles,  and  rises  to  be  the  ^  king  of 
this  lower  worid.'  It  is  the  organ  of  all  that  Knowledge  which 
can  properly  be  reckoned  synonymous  with  Power ;  for  hereby 
man  strikes,  with  wise  aim,  into  the  infinite  agencies  of  Nature, 
and  multiplies  his  own  small  strength  to  unlimited  degrees. 
It  has  been  said  also  that  man  may  rise  to  be  the  ^  god  of  this 
lower  world  ;'  but  that  is  a  far  loftier  height,  not  attainable  by 
such  power-knowledge,  but  by  quite  another  sort,  for  which 
Voltaire  in  particular  shows  hardly  any  aptitude. 

In  truth,  readily  as  we  have  recognisea  his  spirit  of  Method, 
with  its  many  uses,  we  are  far  from  ascribing  to  him  any  per- 
ceptible portion  of  that  greatest  praise  in  thinking,  or  in  writ^ 
ing  the  praise  of  philosophic,  still  less  of  poetic  Method,  which, 
especially  the  latter,  must  be  the  fruit  of  peep  feeling  as  w^ll  aa 
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6f  clear  rision — bf  genius  as  well  arf  of  talent ;  tod  Is  mucll 
itiore  likely  to  be  found  in  the  dompositions  of  a  Hooker  at  ^ 
Shakspeetre  than  of  a  Yoltaire.  The  Method  discemibte  in 
Voltaire,  and  this  on  all  subjects  whatever,  is  a  purely  budines^ 
Method.  The  order  that  arises  from  it  id  not  Beaiity,  but,  dt 
best,  Regularity.  His  bbjeHs  do  not  lie  round  him  in  pic- 
torial, not  always  in  sdentific  grouping ;  but  hither  Iti  coni- 
niodious  rbws,  where  each  may  be  seen  abd  come  at,  Uke 
goods  in  a  well  kept  warehouse.  We  might  ssiy  there  is  not 
the  deep  natural  symmetry  of  a  forest  oak,  but  the  simple  arti- 
ficial symtnetiy  of  a  parlour  Chandelier.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  plan  of  th^  Henrittde  to  that  of  our  so  barbarous  Hamlet. 
The  plan  of  the  former  is  a  geometrical  diagram  by  Fertnat ; 
that  of  the  latter  a  cartdon  by  Raphael.  The  Henrtade,  as  we 
s^e  it  completed,  is  a  polished,  square-built  Tuileries ;  Hamlet 
is  a  inystenous,  star-paved  Valhalla,  and  dwelling  of  the  gods. 
Nevertheless,  Voltaire's  style  of  Method  i8>  as  we  have  said, 
li  business  one  ;  and  for  his  purposes,  more  available  than  any 
othtr.  It  carries  hitn  swiftly  through  his  work,  and  cflrries 
his  reader  stviftly  through  it ;  there  is  a  prompt  intelligence 
between  the  two  5  the  whole  meaning  is  communicated  clearly, 
ilnd  comnrehended  without  effort.  Protn  this  also  it  lii&y  follow, 
that  Voltaire  will  please  thfe  young  more  than  he  does  the  bid ; 
that  the  first  perusal  of  him  will  please  better  than  the  second, 
if  indeed  any  second  be  thought  necessary.  But  what  merit 
(and  it  is  considerable)  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  this  first 
pehisal  presupposes,  must  be  honestly  allowed  him.  Herein  it 
seems  to  us  lies  the  graiid  quality  in  all  his  performances. 
Those  Histories  of  his,  for  Instance,  are  felt,  ill  spite  of  theif 
s|)arkling  rapidity,  and  knowing  air  of  philosophic  insight,  to 
be  atnong  the  shallowest  of  all  histories  ;  mere  beadrolls  of  ex- 
tcrioif  occurrences,  bf  battles,  edifices,  enactments,  aftd  other 
quite  superfidial  phenomena ;  yet  beihg  clear  beadrolls,  well 
adapted  for  memory,  and  recited  in  a  lively  tone,  we  listen  with 
satisfaction,  and  learn  sotnewhat;  learn  much,  if  we  began 
knowing  riothitig.  Nay  sometimes  the  summary,  in  its  skUfttl 
though  crowded  arrangement,  and  brilliant  well-defined  out- 
lines, has  almost  a  j>oetical  as  well  as  a  didactic  nierit.  Charles 
the  Twelfth  may  still  pass  for  a  model  in  that  often-attempted 
species  of  Biography  :  the  clearest  details  are  given  in  the 
fewest  words;  we  have  sketches  of  strange  men  and  Strang 
countries,  of  wars,  adventures,  negotiations,  in  a  style  which, 
for  graphic  brevity,  rivals  that  of  Sallust.  It  is  a  line-engrav- 
ing, on  a  reduced  scale,  of  that  Swede  and  his  toald  life;  with- 
out  colours,  yet  not  without  the  fore-shorteEfings  and  perspec- 
tive 
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live  observances, — ^nay  not  altogether  without  the  deeper  har- 
monies which  belong  to  a  true  Picture.  In  respect  of  composi- 
tion, whatever  may  be  said  of  its  accuracy  or  worth  otherwise, 
we  cannot  but  reckon  it  greatly  the  best  of  Voltaire's  Histories, 
In  hid  other  prose  works,  in  his  Novels,  and  innumerable 
Essays  and  fugitive  pieces,  the  same  clearness  of  order,  the 
same  rapid  precision  oLview,  again  forms  a  distinguishing 
merit.  His  Zadigs  and  Baboucs  and  CandideSy  which,  con- 
sidered as  products  of  imagination,  perhaps  rank  higher  with 
foreigners  than  any  of  his  professedly  poetical  performances, 
are  instinct  with  this  sort  of  intellectual  life  :  the  sharpest 
glances,  though  from  an  oblique  point  of  sight,  into  at  least 
the  surface  of  human  life,  into  the  old  familiar  world  of 
business,  which  truly,  from  his  oblique  station,  looks  oblique 
enough,  and  yields  store  of  ridiculous  combinations.  The  Wit, 
manifested  chiefly  in  these  and  the  like  performances,  but  ever 
flowing,  unless  purposely  restrained,  in  boundless  abundance, 
from  Voltaire's  mind,  has  been  often  and  duly  celebrated.  It 
lay  deep-rooted  in  his  nature ;  the  inevitable  produce  of  such  an 
understanding  with  such  a  character,  and  was  from  the  first 
likely,  as  it  actually  proved  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  to 
become  tlie  main  dialect  in  which  he  spoke,  and  even  thought. 
Doing  all  justice  to  the  inexhaustible  readiness,  the  quick  force, 
the  polished  acuteness,  of  Voltaire's  Wit,  we  may  remark,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  nowise  the  highest  species  of  em- 
ployment for  such  a  mind  as  his ;  that  indeed  it  ranks  essen- 
tially^ among  the  lowest  species  even  of  Ridicule.  It  is  at  all 
times  ihere  logical  pleasantry ;  a  gayety  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
heart ;  there  is  scarcely  a  twinkling  of  Humour  in  the  whole  of 
his  numberless  sallies.  Wit  of  this  sort  cannot  maintain  a 
demure  sedateness ;  a  grave  yet  infinitely  kind  aspect,  warming 
the*  inmost  soul  with  true  loving  mirth ;  it  has  not  even  the 
fbrce  to  laugh  outright,  but  can  only  sniff  and  titter.  It 
grounds  itself,  not  on  fond  sportful  sympathy,  but  on  con- 
tempt, or  at  best,  on  indlflFerence.  It  stands  related  to 
Humour  as  Prose  does  to  Poetry ;  of  which,  in  this  department 
at  least,  Voltaire  exhibits  no  sjonptom.  The  most  deter- 
minedly ludicrous  composition  of  his,  the  Pucelle,  which  can- 
not on  other  grounds  be  recommended  to  any  reader,  has  no 
higher  merit  than  that  of  an  audacious  caricature.  True,  he  is 
not  a  buffoon  ;  seldom  or  never  violates  the  rules,  we  shall  not  * 
say  of  propriety,  yet  of  good  breeding :  to  this  negative  praise 
he  is  entitled.  But  as  for  any  high  claim  to  positive  praise,  it 
cannot  be  made  good.  We  look  in  vain,  through  his  whole 
writings,  for  one  Imeament  of  a  Quixote  or  a  Shandy;  even  of  a 
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Hudibrai  or  Battle  of  the  Books.    Indeed,  it  his  been  mote 

than  once  observed  that  Humour  is  not  a  national  gift  with  the 
French,  in  late  times ;  that  since  Montaigne's  day  it  seems  to 
have  well  nigh  vanished  from  among  them. 

Considered  in  his  technical  capacity  of  Poet,  Voltaire  need 
not,  at  present,  detain  us  very  long.  Here  too  his  excellence 
is  chiefly  inteUectual,  and  shown  in  the  way  of  business-like 
method.  Everything  is  well  calculated  for  a  given  end ;  there 
is  the  utmost  logical  fitness  of  sentiment,  of  incident,  of  general 
contrivance.  Nor  is  he  without  an  enthusiasm  that  sometimes 
resembles  inspiration ;  a  clear  fellow-feeling  for  the  personages 
of  his  scene  he  always  has;  with  a  cameleon  susceptibility  he 
takes  some  hue  of  every  object ;  if  he  cannot  be  that  object,  he 
at  least  plausibly  enacts  it.  Thus  we  have  a  result  everywhere 
consistent  with  itself;  a  contrivance,  not  without  nice  adjust- 
ments, and  brilliant  aspects,  which  pleases  with  that  old  pleasure 
of  ^  difficulties  overcome,'  and  the  visible  correspondence  of 
means  to  end.  That  the  deeper  portion  of  our  soul  sits  silent, 
unmoved  under  all  this ;  recognising  uo  umversal,  everlasting 
Beauty,  but  only  a  modish  Elegance,  less  the  work  of  poetical 
creation  than  a  proces  of  the  toilette,  need  occasion  no  surprise. 
It  signifies  only  that  Voltaire  was  a  French  poet,  and  wrote  as 
the  French  people  of  that  day  required  and  approved.  We  have 
long  known  that  French  poetry  aimed  at  a  different  result  than 
ours ;  that  its  splendour  was  what  we  should  call  a  dead,  arti£* 
cial  one;  not  the  manifold  soft  summer  glories  of  Nature,  but 
a  cold  splendour,  as  of  polished  metal. 

On  the  whole,  in  reading  Voltaire's  poetry,  that  adventure  of 
the  Caf^  de  Procojjp  should  ever  be  held  in  mind.  He  was  not 
without  an  eye  to  have  looked,  had  he  seen  others  looking,  into 
the  deepest  nature  of  poetry ;  nor  has  he  failed  here  and  there 
to  cast  a  glance  in  that  direction :  but  what  preferment  could 
such  enterprises  earn  for  him  in  the  Caf^de  Procopef  What 
could  it  profit  his  aU-precious  *  fame'  to  pursue  them  farther } 
In  the  end,  he  seems  to  have  heartily  reconciled  himself  to  use 
and  wont,  and  striven  only  to  do  better  what  he  saw  all  others 
doing.  Yet  his  private  poetical  creed,  which  could  not  be  a 
catholic  one,  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  so  bigoted  as  might 
have  been  looked  for.  That  censure  of  Shs^speare,  which 
elicited  a  re-censure  in  England,  perhaps  rather  deserved  a 
•  *  recommendatory  epistle,'  all  things  being  considered.  He  calls 
Shakspeare  ^  a  genius  full  of  force  and  fertility,  of  nature  and 
sublimity/  though  unhappily  ^without  the  smallest  spark  of 
good  taste,  or  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  rules,'  which, 
in  Voltaire's  dialect,  is  not  so  false ;  Shakspeare  having  really 
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BlnMNitno  ParigUn  icm  j«(Mi(/ whatever^  and  walldnf  thiough 
rules^'  so  often  as  he  sees  good,  with  the  most  astonishing  tran- 
quillity. After  a  fair  enough  account  of  Hamlet,  the  best  of 
tnose  ^farces  monstruetises  qu'an  appelle  tragedies/  where^ 
however^  there  are  ^  scenes  so  beantiful^  passages  so  grand  and 
so  terrible^'  Voltaire  thus  proceeds  to  resolve  two  great  pro* 
blems : 

*  The  first,  how  so  many  wonders  could  accumulate  in  a  single 
head }  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  divine  Shakspeare's  plays 
are  written  in  this  taste  :  the  second,  how  men's  minds  could  have 
been  elevated  so  as  to  look  at  these  plays  with  transport ;  and  how 
they  are  still  followed  after^  in  a  century  which  has  produced  Addi- 
son's  Caio  9 

*'  Our  astonishment  at  the  first  wonder  will  cease,  when  we  under- 
stand  that  Sbakspeare  took  all  his  tragedies  firom  histories  or 
romances ;  and  tluit  in  this  case  he  only  turned  into  verse  the  ro- 
mance of  Claudius,  Gertrude  and  Hamlet,  written  in  full  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  to  whom  be  the  praise. 

*  The  second  part  of  the  problem,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure  men 
take  in  these  tragedies^  presents  a  little  more  difficulty  ;  but  here  is 
(jen  vcki)  the  solution,  according  to  the  deep  reflections  of  certain 
phOosophers. 

'  The  English  chairmen,  the  sailors,  hackney-coachmen,  shop- 
porters,  butchers,  clerks  even,  are  passionately  fond  of  shows  :  give 
them  cock-fights,  bull-baitings,  fencing-matches,  biuials,  duels,  gib- 
bets, witchcraft,  apparitions,  they  run  thither  in  crowds ;  nay,  there 
is  more  than  due  patrician  as  curious  as  the  populace.  The  citizens 
of  London  found,  in  Sbakspeare's  tragedies,  satis^tion  enough  for 
such  a  turn  of  mind.  The  courtiers  were  obliged  to  follow  the  tor- 
rent :  how  can  you  help  admiring  what  the  more  sensible  part  of 
the  town  admires  ?  There  was  nothing  better  fcr  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  :  the  admiration  grew  with  age,  and  became  an  idolatry. 
Some  touches  of  genius,  some  happy  verses  full  of  force  and  nature, 
which  you  remember  in  spite  of  yourself,  atoned  for  the  remainder, 
and  soon  the  whole  piece  succeeded  by  the  help  of  some  beauties  of 
detail.'— CEtioref,  t.  xlvii.  p.  300. 

Here  truly  is  a  comfortable  little  theory^  which  throws  light 
on  more  than  one  thing.  However,  it  is  couched  in  mild  terms, 
comparatively  speaking.  Frederick  the  Great,  for  example, 
thus  gives  his  verdict : 

'  To  convince  yourself  of  the  wretched  taste  that  up  to  this  day 
prevails  in  Germany^  you  have  only  to  visit  the  public  theatres. 
You  will  there  see,  in  action,  the  abominable  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
translated  mto  our  language  3  and  the  whole  audience  fainting  with 
rapture  {se  pdmer  daue)  in  listening  to  those  ridiculous  nirces, 
worthy  of  the  savages  of  Canada.  I  call  them  such,  because  they 
sin  against  all  the  rules  of  the  theatre.    One  may  pardon  those  mad 
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Mlliei  id  81iakAt>^«i^,  ^  tbe  birth  of  the  arts  is  never  the  point  of 
their  maturitj.  But  here>  even  now,  we  have  a  GoeU  de  Berlichingen^ 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance  on  the  scene  $  a  detestable  imi- 
tatioo  of  those  miserable  English  pieces ;  and  the  pit  i^pplauds,  and 
demands  with  enthusiasm  the  repetition  of  these  disgusting  inepti- 
tudes (de  ces  digoCtantes  plaUtudes).' — De  la  Uit^ature  AUemande. 
BerKn,  1780  » 

We  have  not  cited  these  criticisms  with  a  view  to  impugn 
them }  but  simply  to  ascertain  where  tlie  critics  themselves  are 
standing.  This  passage  of  Frederick's  has  even  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  it  $  may  be  regarded  as  the  expiring  cry  of  ^  GoUtj  in 
that  country,  who  sees  himself  suddenly  beleaguered  by  strange^ 
appalling,  Supernatural  Influences,  which  he  mistakes  forLapland 
witchcraft,  or  Cagliostro  jugglery ;  and  so  he  drowns,  grasping  bis 
opera-hat,  in  an  ocean  of  *  Degodtantespldtitudes. '  On  the  whole, 
it  would  appear  that  Voltaire's  view  of  poetry  was  radically 
different  from  ours ;  that,  in  fact,  of  what  we  should  strict]/ 
call  poetry,  he  had  almost  no  view  whatever,  A  Tragedy,  a 
Poem,  with  him  is  not  to  be  ^  a  manifestation  of  man's  Reason  in 
forms  suitable  to  his  Sense ;'  but  rather  a  highly  complex  egg- 
dance,  to  be  danced  before  the  King,  to  a  given  tune,  and 
without  breaking  a  single  egg.  Nevertheleas,  let  justice  be 
shown  to  him,  and  to  French  poetry  at  large.  This  latter  is  a 
peculiar  growth  of  out  modem  ages;  has  been  laboriously  culti- 
vated, and  is  not  without  its  own  value.  We  have  to  remark 
also,  i\»  a  curious  fact,  that  it  has  been,  at  one  tfme  or  other, 
transplanted  into  all  countries,  England,  Germany,  Spain  ;  but 
though  under  the  sunbeams  of  royal  protection,  it  would 
strike  root  nowh^e.  Nay,  now  it  seems  falling  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  m  its  own  natal  soil :  the  axe  has  already 
been  seen  near  its  root ;  and  perhaps,  in  no  great  lapse  of  yearsj 
this  species  of  poetry  may  be  to  the  French,  what  it  is  to  all 
other  nations,  a  pleasing  reminiscence.  Yet  the  elder  French 
loved  it  with  zeal ;  to  them  it  must  have  had  a  true  worth :  in- 
deed we  can  understand  how,  when  Life  itself  consisted  so 
much  in  Display,  ttese  representations  of  Life  may  have  been  the 
only  suitable  ones.  And  now  when  the  nation  feels  itself  called 
to  a  more  grave  and  nobler  destiny  among  nations,  the  want  of 
a  new  Literature  also  begins  to  be  felt.  As  yet.  in  looking  at 
their  too  purblind,  scrambling  controversies  of  Romanticists 
and  Classicists^  we  cannot  find  that  our  ingenious  neighbours 
have  done  much  more  than  make  a  commencement  in  this  en- 
terprise :  however  a  commencement  seems  to  be  made ;  they 
are  in  what  may  be  called  the  eclectic  state ;  trying  all  things, 
♦  W©  quote  irQmujecompiktion:  (heUtc  m  den  2ku0mmm  dtt  MiU^benden,  8.124. 
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Crermafi^  English,  Italian,  Spafiisb^  with  a  candour  and  real 
iove  of  Itnprovetnent,  which  give  the  beM;  omend  of  a  still  higheif 
8acce68.  From  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  French,  and  their  pecu- 
liar spiritual  position^  we  may  expect,  had  they  once  more  at- 
tained to  an  original  style,  many  important  benefits,  and  import- 
ant accessions  to  the  Literature  of  the  World.  Meanwhile,  in 
considering  and  duly  estimating  what  that  people  has,  in  past 
times,  accomplished,  Voltaire  must  always  be  reckoned  among 
their  most  meritorious  Poets.  Inferior  in  what  we  may  call 
general  poetic  temperament  to  Racine ;  greatly  inferior,  in  some 
points  of  it,  to  Corneille,  he  has  an  intellectual  riviitity,  a  quick- 
ness both  of  sight  and  of  invention,  which  belongs  to  neither  of 
these  two.  We  believe  that,  among  foreign  nations,  his  Trage- 
dies, such  works  as  Zaire  and  Mahomet^  are  considerably  the 
most  esteemed  of  this  school. 

However,  it  is  nowise  as  a  Poet,  Historian,  or  Novelist,  that 
Voltaire  stands  so  prominent  in  Europe;  but  chiefly  as  a  reli- 
gious Polemic,  as  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
viewed  in  this  last  character,  he  may  give  rise  to  many  grave 
reflections,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  can  here  be  so  much 
as  glanced  at.  We  may  say,  in  general,  that  his  style  of  con- 
troversy is  of  a  piece  with  himself;  not  a  higher,  and  scarcely  a 
lower  style  than  might  have  been  expected  from  him.  As  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  Voltaire  nowise  wanted  a  love  of  truth,  yet 
had  withal  a  still  deeper  love  of  his  own  interest  in  truth ;  was, 
therefore,  intrinsically  noHiilosopher,  but  a  highly-accomplished 
Trivialist^- — so  likewise,  in  aii  intellectual  point  of  view,  he  mani- 
fests himself  ingenious  and  adroit,  rather  than  noble  or  compre- 
hensive ;  fights  for  truth  or  victory,  not  by  patient  meditation, 
but  by  light  sarcasm,  whereby  victory  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
be  gained ;  but  little  Truth,  what  can  be  named  Truth,  especially 
in  such  matters  as  this,  is  to  be  looked  for. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  ever  arrogated  for  Voltaire  any  praise  of 
originality  in  this  discussion :  we  suppose  there  is  not  a  single 
idea,  of  any  moment,  relating  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  all  his 
multifarious  writings,  that  had  not  been  set  forth  again  and 
a^in  before  his  enterprises  commenced.  The  labours  of  a  very 
mixed  multitude,  from  Porphyry  down  to  Shaftesbury,  including 
Hobbeses,  Tindals,  Tolands,  some  of  them  sceptics  of  a  much 
Do|)ler  class,  had  left  little  room  for  merit  in  this  kind :  nay, 
Bayle,  his  own  countryman,  had  just  finished  a  life  spent  in 
preaching  scepticism  precisely  similar,  and  by  methods  pre- 
cisely similar,  when  Voltaire  appeared  on  the  arena.  Indeed, 
scepticism,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  at  this  period  uni- 
versal among  the  higher  ranks  in  France,  whh  whom  Voltaire 
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chiefly  associated.  It  is  only  in  the  merit  and  demerit  ot 
grinding  down  this  grain  into  food  for  the  people,  and  inducing 
80  many  to  eat  of  it,  that  Voltaire  can  claim  any  singularity. 
However,  we  quarrel  not  with  him  on  this  head :  there  may  be 
cases  where  the  want  of  originality  is  even  a  moral  merit.  But 
it  is  a  much  more  serious  ground  of  o£fence  that  he  inter- 
meddled in  Religion  without  being  himself  in  any  measure 
Religious ;  that  he  entered  the  Temple  and  continued  there, 
with  a  levity,  which,  in  any  Temple  where  men  worship,  can 
beseem  no  brother  man ;  that,  in  a  word,  he  ardently,  and  with 
long-continued  effort,  warred  against  Christianity,  without 
understanding  beyond  the  mere  superficies  of  what  Chris- 
tianity was. 

His  polemical  procedure  in  this  matter,  it  appears  to  us,  must 
now  be  admitted  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  shallow  one. 
Through  all  its  manifold  forms,  and  involutions  and  repetitions, 
it  turns,  we  believe  exclusively,  on  one  point :  what  Theolo- 
gians have  called  the  ^  plenary  Inspiration  /){  the  Scriptures.' 
This  is  the  single  wall,  against  which,  through  long  years,  and 
with  innumerable  battering-rams  and  catapidts  and  pop-guns, 
he  unweariedly  batters.  Concede  him  this,  and  ins  ram  swings 
freely,  to  and  fro,  through  space  ;  there  is  nothing  further  it  can 
even  aim  at.  That  the  Sacred  Books  could  be  aught  else  than 
a  Bank-of-Faith  Bill,  for  such  and  such  quantities  of  Enjoy- 
ment, payable  at  sight  in  the  other  world,  value  received; 
which  bill  becomes  waste  paper^  the  stamp  being  questioned : — 
that  the  Christian  Religion  could  have  any  deeper  foundation 
than  Books,  could  possibly  be  written  in  the  purest  nature  of 
man,  in  mysterious,  inefiaceable  characters,  to  which  Books,  and 
all  Revelations,  and  authentic  traditions,  were  but  a  subsidiary 
matter,  were  but  as  the  light  whereby  that  divine  writing  was 
to  be  read ; — nothing  of  this  seems  to  have,  even  in  the  fsontest 
manner,  occurred  to  him.  Yet  herein,  as  we  believe  that  the 
whole  world  has  now  begun  to  discover,  lies  the  real  essence  of 
the  question ;  by  the  negative  or  affirmative  decbion  of  which 
the  Christian  Religion,  any  thing  that  is  worth  calling  by  that 
name,  must  fall,  or  endure  for  ever.  We  believe,  also,  that  the 
vriser  minds  of  our  age  have  already  come  to  agreement  on  this 
question ;  or  rather  never  were  divided  regariding  it.  Chris- 
tianity, the  *  Worship  of  Sorrow,'  has  been  recognized  as  divine ; 
on  far  other  grounds  than  ^  Essays  on  Miracles,'  and  by  consi- 
derations infinitely  deeper  than  would  avail  in  any  mere'  ^  trial 
by  jury.'  He  who  argues  against  it,  or  for  it,  in  this  manner, 
may  be  regarded  as  mistaking  its  nature :  the  Ithuriel,  though 
to  our  eyes  he  wears  a  bodyi  and  the  fashion  of  armour^  cannot 
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be  wounded  Mrith  material  steel.  Oar  fathers  were  wiser  than 
we,  when  they  paid  in  deepest  earnestness,  what  we  often  hear 
in  shallow  mockery,  that  Religion  is  ^  not  of  Sense,  but  of 
Faith ;'  not  of  Understanding,  but  of  Reason.  He  who  finds 
himself  without  this  latter,  who  by  all  his  studying  has  fsuled 
to  unfold  it  in  himself,  may  have  studied  to  great  or  to  small 
purpose,  we  say  not  which ;  but  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as 
of  many  other  things,  he  has  and  can  have  no  knowledge. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  we  often  hear  likened  to  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  and  found,  on  all  hands,  some  measurable  way  su- 

Kirior  to  it:  but  this  also  seems  a  mistake.  The  Christian 
octrine,  that  doctrine  of  Humility,  in  all  senses,  godlike,  and 
the  parent  of  all  godlike  virtues,  is  not  superior,  or  inferior,  or 
equal,  to  any  doctrine  of  Socrates  or  Thales ;  being  of  a  totally 
different  nature ;  differing  from  these,  as  a  perfect  Ideal  Poem 
does  from  a  correct  Computation  in  Arithmetic.     He  who  com- 

{)ares  it  with  such  standards  may  lament  that,  beyond  the  mere 
etter,  the  purport  of  this  divine  Humility  has  never  been  dis- 
closed to  him ;  that  the  loftiest  feeling  hitherto  vouchsafed  to 
mankind  is  as  yet  hidden  from  his  eyes. 

For  the  rest,  the  question  how  Christianity  originated  is 
doubtless  a  high  question ;  resolvable  enough,  if  we  view  only 
its  surface,  which  was  all  that  VolUdre  saw  of  it ;  involved  in 
sacred,  silent,  unfathomable  depths  if  we  investigate  its  interior 
meanings ;  which  meanings,  indeed,  it  may  be,  every  new  age 
will  develope  to  itself  in  a  new  manner,  and  with  new  degrees 
of  light ;  for  the  whole  truth  may  be  called  infinite,  and  to 
men's  eye  discernible  only  in  parts :  but  the  question  itself  is 
nowise  the  ultimate  one  in  this  matter. 

We  understand  ourselves  to  be  risking  no  new  assertion, 
but  simply  reporting  what  is  already  the  conviction  of  the 
greatest  in  our  age,  when  we  say, — ^that  cheerfully  recog- 
nising, gratefully  appropriating  whatever  Voltaire  has  proved, 
or  any  other  man  has  proved,  or  shall  prove,  the  Christian 
Religion,  once  here,  cannot  again  pass  away ;  that,  in  one  or 
the  other  form,' it  will  endure  through  all  time;  that,  as  in 
Scripture,  so  also  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  written,  *  the  Gates  of 
Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  Were  the  memory  of  this 
Faith  never  so  obscured,  as,  indeed,  in  all  times,  the  coarse 
passions  and  perceptions  of  the  world  do  all  but  obliterate  it  in 
the  hearts  of  most ;  yet  in  every  pure  soul,  in  every  Poet  and 
Wise  Afan,'  it  finds  a  new  Missionary,  a  new  Martyr,  till  the 
great  volume  of  Universal  History  is  finally  closed,  and  man's 
destinies  are  fulfilled  in  this  earth.  '  It  is  a  height  to 
which  the  human  species  were  fated  and  enabled  to  attain ; 
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wad  bom  wUch,  having  once  attained  it^    tbajr  caii  ntnt 

retn^rade/ 

These  things,  which  it  were  far  oot  of  our  place  to  attempt 
idbqnately  elucidating  here,  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  in 
AppreotatinK  Voltaire's  polenucal  worth.  We  find  no  trace  of 
these,  or  of  any  the  like  essential  considecaticnis  having  been 
present  with  hinij  in  eyamining  the  Christian  Beligion ;  nor 
mdeed  was  it  consistent  with  his  general  habits  that  they  shoul4 
be  so.  Totally  destitute  of  reli^us  Reverence,  evei^  of  com- 
mon practical  seriousness ;  by  nature  or  habit,  undevout  botii 
in  heart  and  head ;  not  only  without  any  Bdief»  in  other  than  a 
material  sense,  but  without  the  possibility  of  acquiring  any,  he 
ean  be  no  safe  or  permanently  useful  guide  in  this  iQve^tigiition* 
We  may  consider  him  as  having  opened  the  way  to  future  in- 
quirers of  a  truer  spirit;  but  for  his  own  part,  as  haviqg 
engaged  in  an  enterprise,  the  real  nature  of  which  was  weQ  ni(^ 
unknown  to  him ;  and  engaged  in  it  with  the  issue  to  be  antici- 
pated in  such  a  case ;  producing  chiefly  confusion,  dislocMion^ 
destruction,  on  all  hands ;  so  that  the  good  he  aclueved  is  stilly 
in  these  times,  found  mixed  with  an  alarming  proportion  of 
evil,  firom  which,  indeed,  men  rationally  doubt  whether  mi|ch  of 
it  vriU  in  any  time  be  separable. 

We  should  err  widely,  too,  if  in  estimating  what  quantity, 
altogether  overlooking  what  quality,  of  intellect  Voltaire  may 
have  manifested  on  this  occasion,  we  took  the  result  produced 
as  any  measure  of  the  force  applied.  His  task  was  not  one  of 
Affirmation,  but  of  Denial ;  not  a  task  of  erecting  and  rearing 
up,  which  is  slow  and  laborious ;  but  of  destroying  and  over- 
turning, which  in  most  cases  is  rapid  and  far  easier.  Tbe  force 
necessary  for  him  was  nowise  a  great  and  noble  one ;  but  a 
small,  in  some  respects  a  mean  one,  to  be  nimbly  and  season-^ 
ably  put  in  use.  The  {Iphesian  Temple,  which  it  had  employed 
many  wise  heads  and  strong  arms  for  a  life-time  to  build,  could 
be  un-built  by  one  madman,  in  a  single  hour. 

Of  such  errors,  deficiencies,  and  positive  misdeeds^  it  appears 
to  us,  a  just  criticism  must  accuse  Voltaire :  at  the  same  timcj 
we  can  nowise  join  in  the  condemnatory  clamour  which  so 
many  worthy  persons,  not  without  the  best  intentions,  to  this  day 
keep  up  against  bim.  His  whole  character  seems  to  be  plain 
enough,  common  enough,  had  not  extraneous  influences  so  per* 
verted  our  views  regarding  it:  nor,  morally  speaking,  is  it  a 
worse  character,  but  considerably  a  better  one,  than  belongs  to 
the  mass  of  men.  Voltaire's  aims  in  opposing  the  Christian 
Reliffioa  were  unhappily  of  a  mixed  nature :  yet,  after  a}l,  very 
fiearly  such  ain^  a9  we  have  often  seen  directed  again^  i^  and 
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<^n  Been  directed  in  its  favour :  a  little  love  of  fin^nj;  Trudi, 
with  a  great  love  of  making  Proselytes  ;  which  last  is  in  itself 
a  natural,  universal  feeling ;  and  if  honest,  is,  even  in  the  worst 
cases,  a  subject  for  pity,  rather  than  for  hatred.  As  a  Ught, 
careless,  courteous  Man  of  the  World,  he  offers  no  h^tefiil  aspect; 
on  the  contrary,  a  kindly,  gay,  rather  amiable  one  ;  hundreds 
of  men,  with  half  his  worth  of  disposition,  die  daily,  and  their 
little  world  laments  them.  It  is  time  that  he  too  should  be 
judged  of  by  his  intrinsic^  not  by  his  accidental  qualities ;  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  him  also ;  for  injustice  can  profit  no 
man  and  no  cause. 

In  fact,  Voltaire's  chief  o^erits  belong  to  Nature  and  himself ; 
his  chief  faults  are  of  his  time  and  country.  In  that  famous  era  d 
the  Pompadours  and  Enq/clopedies^  he  forms  the  main  figure ; 
and  was  such,  we  have  seen,  more  by  resembling  the  ipultitude, 
than  by  differing  from  them.  It  was  a  strange  age  that  of  JLiouis 
XV.;  in  several  points,  a  novel  one  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In 
regard  to  its  luxury  and  depravity ;  to  the  high  culture  pf  all 
merely  practical  and  material  faculties,  and  th^  entire  torpor  of 
all  the  purely  contemplative  and  spiritual,  this  era  coqsiderably 
resembles  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  There,  too,  was  ex- 
ternal splendoiur  and  internal  squalor ;  the  highest  completeness 
in  all  sensual  arts,  including  among  these  not  cookery  and  its 
adjuncts  alone,  but  even  ^  effect-painting'  apd  ^  effect-writing ;' 
only  the  art  of  virtuous  living  was  a  lost  one.  Instead  of  l^v^ 
for  Poetry,  there  was  *  Taste'  for  it;  refinement  in  manners,  with 
utmost  coarseness  in  morals :  in  a  word,  the  strange  spectacle  61 
a  social  sy^stem,  embracing  large,  cultivated  portions  of  the  hur 
man  species,  and  founded  only  on  Atheism.  With  the  Romans, 
things  went  what  we  should  call  their  natural  course :  Liberty, 
public  spirit  quietly  declined  into  a  caput-niortuum  ;  Self-love, 
Materialism,  Baseness  even  to  the  disbelief  in  all  possibility  of 
Virtue,  stalked  more  and  more  imperiously  abroad;  till  the 
body-politic,  long  since  deprived  of  its  vital  circulating  fluids, 
had  now  become  a  putrid  carcase,  and  iell  in  pieces  to  be  the 
prey  of  ravenous  wolves.  Then  was  there,  under  those  Attilas 
and  Alarics,  a  world's-spectacle  of  destruction  and  despair, 
compared  with  which  the  often-commemorated  ^  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,'  and  all  Napoleon's  wars,  were  but  the  gay 
jousting  of  a  tournament  to  the  sack  of  stormed  cities.  Our 
European  community  has  escaped  the  like  dire  consunmiation  | 
and  by  causes,  which,  as  may  be  hoped,  will  always  secure  it  from 
such.  Nay,  were  there  no  other  cause,  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
in  a  common-wealth  where  the  Christian  Religion  exists,  where^ 
it  once  has  existed,  public  and  private  Virtue,  the  basis  of  all 
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Strength^  never  can  become  extinct ;  but  in  every  new  age^  aad 
even  from  the  deepest  decline,  there  is  a  chance^  and  in  the 
coarse  of  ages,  a  certainty  of  renovation. 

That  the  Chrbtian  Religion^  or  any  Religion,  continued  to 
exist ;  that  some  martyr  heroism  still  lived  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope to  rise  against  mailed  Tjrranny  when  it  rode  triumphant^ — 
was  indeed  no  merit  in  the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  but  a  happy 
accident  which  it  could  not  altogether  get  rid  of.  For  that  age 
too  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  on  the  great  scale,  to 
decide  the  (juestion,  not  yet,  it  would  appear,  setUed  to  univer- 
sal satisfaction :  With  what  degree  of  vigour  a  political  system, 
grounded  on  pure  Self-interest,  never  so  enlightened,  but  with- 
out a  God,  or  any  recognition  of  the  godlike  in  man,  can  be 
expected  to  flourish;  or  whether,  in  such  circumstances,  a 
political  system  can  be  expected  to  flourish,  or  even  to  subsist 
at  all  ?  It  is  contended  by  many  that  our  mere  love  of  per- 
sonal Pleasure,  or  Happiness  as  it  is  called,  acting  on  eveij  in- 
dividual, with  such  clearness  as  he  may  easily  have,  will  of  itself 
lead  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  wisely  employ  hia 
own  ;  to  fulfil,  on  a  mere  principle  of  economy,  all  the  duties 
of  a  good  patriot ;  so  that,  in  what  respects  the  State,  or  the 
merely  social  existence  of  mankind.  Belief,  beyond  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  and  Virtue,  bevond  the  very  common. 
Virtue  of  loving  what  is  pleasant,  and  hating  what  is  painful, 
are  to  be  considered  as  supererogatory  qualifications,  as  oma* 
mental,  not  essential.  Many  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
pause  over  this  doctrine  ;  cannot  discover,  in  such  a  universe  of 
conflicting  atoms,  any  principle  by  which  the  whole  siiail 
cohere :  for  if  every  man's  selfishness,  infinitely  expansive,  is  to 
be  hemmed  in  only  by  the  infinitely-expansive  selfishness  of 
every  other  man,  it  seems  as  if  we  should  have  a  world  of 
mutually-repulsive  bodies  with  no  centripetal  force  to  bind 
them  together ;  in  which  case,  it  is  well  known,  they  would,  by 
and  by,  difi^use  themselves  over  space,  and  constitute  a  remark- 
able Chaos,  but  no  habitable  Solar  or  Stellar  System. 

If  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  was  not  made  an  esperimentum 
truds  in  regard  to  this  question,  one  reason  may  be  that 
such  experiments  are  too  expensive.  Nature  cannot  afford, 
above  once  or  twice  in  the  thousand  years,  to  destroy  a  whole 
world,  for  purposes  of  science ;  but  must  content  herself  with 
destroying  one  or  two  kingdoms.  The  age  of  Louis  XV.,  so 
far  as  it  went,  seems  a  highly  illustrative  experiment.  We  are 
to  remark  also  that  its  operation  was  clogged  by  a  very  con- 
siderable disturbing  force ;  by  a  large  remnant,  namely,  of  the 
old  faith  in  Religion^  in  the  invisible^  celestial  nature  of  Virtue, 
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which  our  Frefich  Purifiers,  by  their  utmost  efforts  of  lavatioo^ 
had  not  been  able  to  wash  away.  The  men  did  their  best,  but 
no  man  can  do  more.  Their  worst  enemy,  we  imagine,  will 
not  accuse  them  of  any  undue  re&^rd  to  things  unseen  and  spiri- 
tual :  far  firom  practising  this  invisible  sort  of  Virtue,  they 
cannot  even  believe  in  its  possibility.  The  hiffh  exploits  and 
endurances  of  old  ages  were  no  longer  virtues,  but  ^passions  ;' 
these  antique  persons  had  a  taste  for  being  heroes,  a  certain 
fancy  to  die  for  the  truth :  the  more  fools  they !  With  our 
PhilosopheSf  the  only  virtue  of  any  civilization  was  what  they 
call  *  Honour,'  tbe  sanctioning  deity  of  which  is  that  wonderful 
^  Force  of  Public  Opinion/  Conceniing  which  virtue  of  Honour, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  she  reveals  herself  too  clearly^ 
as  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  our  old  acquaintance  Vanity,  who 
indeed  has  been  known  enough,  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  at  least  since  the  date  of  that  ^  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
Morning;'  but  known  chiefly  in  herproper  character  of  strolling 
actress,  or  cast-clothes  Abigail  5  and  never  till  that  new  era 
had  seen  her  issue  set  up  as  Queen  and  all-sufficient  Dictatress 
of  man's  whole  soul,  prescribing  with  nicest  precision  what,  in  all 
practical  and  all  moral  emergencies,  he  was  to  do  and  to  forbear. 
Again,  with  regard  to  this  same  Force  of  Public  Opinion,  it  is 
a  force  well  known  to  all  of  us,  respected,  valued  as  of  indis- 
pensable utility,  but  nowise  recognised  as  a  final  or  divine  force. 
We  might  ask  what  divine,  what  truly  great  thing  had  ever 
been  effected  by  this  force  ?  Was  it  the  Force  of  Public 
Opinion  that  drove  Columbus  to  America ;  John  Kepler,  not 
to  fare  sumptuously  among  Rodolph's  Astrologers  and  Fire- 
eaters,  but  to  perish  of  want,  discovering  the  true  System  of  the 
Stars  ?  Still  more  ineffectual  do  we  find  it  as  a  basis  of  public 
or  private  Morals.  Nay,  taken  by  itself,  it  may  be  csJled  a 
baseless  basis ;  for  without  some  ulterior  sanction,  common  to 
all  minds ;  without  some  belief  in  the  necessary,  eternal,  or 
which  is  the  same,  in  the  supramundane,  divme  nature  of 
Virtue,  existing  in  each  individual,  what  could  the  moral  judg* 
ment  of  a  thousand  or  a  Uiousand  thousand  individuals  avail 
us  ?  Without  some  such  celestial  guidance,  whencesoever  de- 
ri\ed,or  howsoever  named,  it  appears  to  us  the  Force  of  Public 
Opinion  would,  by  and  by,  become  an  extremely  unprofitable 
one.  *  Enlighten  Self-interest  T  cries  the  Philosopher  *Do  but 
sufficiently  enlighten  it  !*  We  ourselves  have  seen  enlightened 
Self-interests,  ere  now ;  and  truly,  for  most  part,  their  light 
was  only  as  that  of  a  horn-lantern,  sufficient  to  guide  the 
bearer  hunself  out  of  various  puddles ;  but  to  us  and  the  worlds 
•f  comparatively  small  advanta£;e.  And  figure  the  human 
species,  like  an  endless  host,  seeking  its  way  onwards  tbroagh 
TOL.  III.— NO.  VI.  2 1  undiscovered 
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jjmdmeorerei  Tkney  m  bhwk  daffkoMi^  eave  tfaftl  eadi  h«d  bat 
korn-laatem,  and  the  Fanguard  some  few  of  gksa ! 

However  we  will  not  dwdl  oa  emitrovejrsU  meetiQi,  Wbak 
we  had  to  remark  was  that  \ki.%  era,  called  of  PhUoflopfay^  waa 
in  itsdf  but  a  poor  era;  that  a^y  little  morality  it  had  was 
chiefly  borrowed,  and  from  thoee  very  ages  which  it  accoiialed 
90  barbarous.  For  this  ^  Honour/  this  ^  Force  of  Public  OpimoBp^ 
la  not  asserted^  on  any  side,  to  have  much  renovating,  but  only 
a  sustaining  or  preventive  power.;  it  cannot  create  new  Viitue, 
but  at  best  may  preserve  what  is  already  there.  Nay,  of  the 
age  of  Louis  aV.,  we  may  say  that  its  very  Power,  its  material 
atrengtfa,  its  knowledge,  all  that  it  had,  was  borrowed.  It 
boasted  itself  to  be  an  age  of  illumination ;  and  traljr  illumina- 
tion there  was  of  its  kmd :  only,  except  the  illuminated  win- 
dows, almost  nothing  to  be  seen  thereby.  None  of  those  great 
Doctrines  or  Institutions  that  have  'made  man  in  all  points  a 
■oan  f  none  even  of  those  DiscoveHes  thiO;  have  the  most  sub- 
jected external  Nature  to  his  purposes,  were  made  in  that  age* 
What  Pbu^,  or  Printing-press,  what  Chivalry,  or  Christianity  ; 
nay,  what  Steam-engine,  or  Quakerism,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  did 
these  Encyclopedists  invent  for  mankind}  They  invented 
simply  nothing;  not  one  c^  man's  virtues,  not  one  of  man's 
powers,  is  due  to  them ;  in  all  these  respects,  the  age  of  Louia 
AV.  is  among  the  most  barren  of  recorded  ages.  Indeed,  the 
whole  trade  of  our  PkUosophes  was  directly  the  opposite  of  in- 
vention :  it  was  not  to  produce,  that  they  stood  Uiere ;  but  to 
criticise,  to  qiKurrel  with,  to  rend  in  pieces,  what  had  been 
already  produced ; — a  quite  inferior  trade  ;  sometimes  a  useful^ 
but  on  the  whole  a  mean  trade  ;  often  the  fruit,  and  always  the 
parent,  of  meanness,  in  every  mind  that  permanently  follows  it. 

Considering  the  then  position  of  affairs,  it  is  notsii^^r  thttt 
the  age  of  Louis  XV.  should  have  been  what  it  was :  an  age 
without  nobleness,  without  high  virtues,  or  high  manifestations 
of  talent ;  an  age  of  shallow  cleuness,  of  polish,  self-conceit, 
acepticiam,  and  all  forms  of  Persiflage.  As  little  does  it  seem 
surprising,  or  peculiarly  blameable,  that  Voltaire,  the  leading 
man  of  that  age,  should  have  partaken  largely  of  all  its  qualitiea. 
True,  his  giddy  activity  took  serious  effect,  the  light  firebrands 
which  he  so  carelessly  scattered  abroad,  kindled  fearful  confla- 
jprations :  but  in  these  there  has  been  good  as  well  as  evil ;  nor 
n  it  just  that,  even  for  the  latter,  he,  a  limited  mortal,  should  be 
i^arged  with  more  than  mortal's  responsibility.  After  all,'that 
pwched,  blighted  period,  and  the  period  of  earthquakes  and  toe- 
nadoes  which  followed  it,  have  now  well  nigh  cleared  awi^s 
they  belong  to  the  Past,  and  for  us  and  those  that  come  aftee 
vt^  are  not  without  thek  beoefiti^  and  calm  ^?a*-^^  nxMSiingt 
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^Tlie  ihiiikkig  hernia  of  all  QatioM/  say&a  daep  obgerver> '  had  in 
secret  come  to  mi^rity  j  aad,  in  a  mtstakeii  feeliag^  of  tbeir  vo- 
caiion,  roie  the  laore  fiercely  against  antiquated  constraint  The 
Man  of  Iietters  is,  by  instinct,  opposed  to  a  Priesthood  of  old  stand- 
ing :  the  literary  doss  and  the  clerical  must  wage  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation^ when  they  are  divided }  for  both  strive  after  one  place. 
Such  division  became  more  and  more  perceptible,  the  nearer  we 
approached  the  period  of  European  manhood,  the  epoch  of  triumph- 
ant Learning ;  and  Knowledge  and  Faith  came  into  more  decided  con- 
tradiction. In  the  prevailing  Faith^  as  was  thought,  lay  the  reason  of 
the  universal  degradation  >  and  by  a  more  and  more  searching  Know- 
ledge men  hoped  to  remove  it.  On  all  hands,  the  Religions  feeling 
suffered,  under  manifold  attacks  against  its  actual  manner  of  exist- 
ence, against  the  Forms  in  which  hitherto  it  had  embodied  itselC 
The  result  of  that  modern  way  of  thought  was  named  Philosophy ; 
and  in  this  aU  was  included  that  opposed  itself  to  the  ancient  way  of 
thought,  especially,  therefore,  all  that  opposed  itself  to  Religion. 
Tlie  original  personal  hatred  against  the  Catholic  faith  passed,  by 
degrees,  into  hatred  against  the  Bible ;  against  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  at  last  against  Religion  altogether.  Nay  more,  this 
hatred  of  Religion  naturally  extended  itself  over  all  objects  of 
enthusiasm  in  general ;  proscribed  Fancy  and  Feeling,  Morality  and 
love  of  Art,  the  Future  and  the  Antique  ;  placed  man,  with  an  effort^ 
foremost  in  the  series  of  natural  productions;  and  changed  the 
infinite,  creative  music  of  the  Universe  into  the  monotonous  clatter 
of  a  boundless  Mill,  which,  turned  by  the  stream  of  Chance,  and 
swimming  thereon,  was  a  Mill  of  itself,  without  Architect  and  Miller* 
properly,  a  genuine  perpetuum  mobile,  a  real,  self -grinding  MilL 

'  One  enthusiasm  was  generously  left  to  poor  mankind,  and 
rendered  indispensable  as  a  touchstone  of  the  highest  culture,  for  aJl 
jobbers  in  the  same  :  Enthusiasm  for  this  magnanimous  Philosophy, 
and  above  all,  for  these  its  priests  and  mystagogues.  France  was  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  birthplace  and  dwelling  of  this  new  Faith,  which 
hadthns,frompatchesofpnreknowledge,  been  pasted  together.  Low 
as  Poetry  ranked  in  this  new  Church,  there  were  some  poets  among 
them,  who  for  effect's  sc^e  made  use  of  the  old  ornaments  and  old 
lights;  but,  in  so  doings  ran  a  risk  of  kindling  the  new  world-system 
by  ancient  fire.  More  cumiing  brethren,  however,  were  at  hand  to 
help;  and  always  in  season  poured  cold  water  on  the  warming 
audience.  The  members  of  this  Church  were  restles^y  employed  la 
clearing  Nature,  the  Earth,  the  Souls  of  men,  the  Sciences,  from  all 
Poetry;  obliterating  every  vestige  of  the  Holyj  disturbing,  by 
sarcasms,  the  memory  of  aU  lofty  occurrences,  and  lofty  men  j  dis- 
robing the  world  of  all  its  variegated  vesture.  *  *  *  Fity  that 
Nature  continued  so  wondrous  and  incomprehensible,  so  poetical 
And  infinite,  all  efforts  to  modernize  her  notveithstanding!  However,  if 
ny  where  an  old  superstition,  of  a  higher  world  and  the  like,  came  to 
light,  mstantly,  on  all  hands,  was  a  springing  of  rattles ;  that,  if 
imsibk,  the  dangerous  spaiit  might  be  extinguished,  by  appliances 
€f  pAiitDsophy  and  wit :   yet  Tcd^Euice  was  the  watchword  of  the 
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<m1t^vated  j  and  in  Pratt  ce,  above  all,  synonymous  wHb  IMitlosopby. 
Higbly  remas^kable  is  tbis  history  of  modern  Unbelief;  ibe  key  to  all 
^e  vast  pbenomena  of  recent  times.  Not  till  last  century,  tiy  the 
latter  half  of  it,  does  the  novelty  begin ;  and  in  a  little  wb^e,  it 
expands  to  an  immeasurable  bulk  and  variety :  a  second  R^orma- 
tion,  a  more  comprehensive,  and  more  specific,  was  unavoidable; 
and  naturally  it  first  visited  that  land  which  was  the  most  modern* 
ised,  and  bad  the  longest  lain  in  an  asthenic  state,  from  want  of 
freedom.  *  *  * 

•  At  the  present  epoch,  however,  we  stand  high  enough  to  look 
back  with  a  friendly  smile  on  those  bygone  days  ;  and  even  lu  those 
marvellous  follies  to  discern  curious  crystallisations  of  historical 
matter.  Thankfully  will  we  stretch  out  our  hands  to  those  Men  of 
Letters  vm^Philo&ophes:  for  this  delusion  too  required  to  be  exhausted, 
and  the  scientific  side  of  things  to  have  full  value  given  it.  More 
beauteous  and  many-coloured  stands  Poesy,  like  a  leafy  India^  when 
contrasted  with  the  cold,  dead  Spitzbergen  of  that  closet-logic. 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  an  India,  so  warm  and  lordly^ 
might  exist,  must  also  a  cold  motionless  sea,  dead  cliffis,  mist  instead 
ot  the  starry  sky,  and  a  long  night,  make  both  Poles  uninhabitable. 
The  deep  meaning  of  the  laws  of  Mechanism  lay  heavy  on  those 
anchorites  in  the  deserts  of  Understanding :  the  charm  of  the  first 
glimpse  into  it  overpowered  them  :  the  Old  avenged  itself  on  them ; 
to  the  first  feeling  of  self-consciousness,  they  sacrificed,  with, 
wondrous  devotedness,  what  was  holiest  and  fairest  in  the  world; 
and  were  the  first  that,  in  practice,  again  recognized  and  preached 
forth  the  sacredness  of  Nature,  the  infinitude  of  Art,  the  independ- 
ence of  Knowledge,  the  worth  of  the  Practical,  and  the  all-presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  History ;  and  so  doing,  put  an  end  to  a  Spectre- 
dynasty  more  potent,  universal,  and  terrific  than  perhaps  tJiey 
themselves  were  aware  of.'* 

How  far  our  readers  will  accompany  Novalis  in  such  high- 
soaring  speculation  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Meanwhile^  that  the 
better  part  of  them  have  already^  in  their  own  dialect,  united 
with  him,  and  with  us,  in  candid  tolerance,  in  clear  acknowledg- 
ment, towards  French  Philosophy,  towards  this  Voltaire  and  the 
spiritual  period  which  bears  his  name,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve. Intolerance,  animosity,  can  forward  no  cause ;  and  least 
of  all,  beseems  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  A  wise 
man  has  well  reminded  us,  that  ^  in  any  controversy,  the  instant 
we  feel  anger,  we  have  already  ceased  striving  for  Truth,  and 
begun  striving  for  Ourselves.'  Let  no  man  doubt  that  Voltaire 
ftnd  his  disciples,  like  allmen  and  all  things  that  live  and  act 
4a  God's  world,  will  one  day  be  found  to  have  ^  worked  toge- 
ther for  good.'  Nay  that,  with  all  his  evil,  he  has  already  ao* 
tcomplished  good^  must  be  admitted  in  the  soberest  cidcalation*. 
How  much  do  we  include  in  this  one  little  word :  He  ga?e  thet 
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death-stab  to  modem  Superstition*  2%a^  horrid  mcubiiB>  wtnob 
dwelt  in  darknegg,  shunning  the  light,  is  passing  away ;  with 
all  its  racks  and  poison-chalices,  and  foul  sleeping-draughts,  in 
passiog  away  without  return.  He  who  sees  even  a  little  way  inta 
the  signs  of  the  times^  sees  well  that  both  the  Smithfield  fires 
and  the  Edinburgh  thumbscrews  (for  these  too  must  be  held  in 
remembrance)  are  things  which  have  long,  very  long,  lain  be- 
hind us ;  divided  from  us  by  a  wall  of  Centuries^  transparent; 
indeed^  but  more  impassable  than  adamant.  For^  as  we  said. 
Superstition  is  in  its  death-lair :  the  last  agonies  may  endure  for 
decades  or  for  centuries ;  but  it  carries  the  iron  in  its  hearty  and 
will  not  vex  the  earth  any  more. 

That,  with  Superstition^  Religion  is  also  passing  away,  seems . 
to  us  a  still  more  ungrounded  fear.     Religion  cannot  pass  away;.. 
The  burning  of  a  little  straw  may  hide  the  stars  of  the  sky ;  bat 
the  stars  are  there^  and  will  reappear.    On  the  whole,  we  must  . 
repeat  the  often-repeated  saying,  that  it  is  unworthy  a  religious  ^ 
man  to  view  an  irrelig^ious  one  either  with  alarm  or  aversion ;  or 
with  any  other  feeling  than  regret,  and  hope,  and  brotherly 
commiseration.    If  he  seek  Truth,  is  he  not  our  brother,  and  to 
be  pitied  ?     If  he  do  not  seek  truth,  is  he  not  still  our  brother, 
and  to  be  pitied  still  more  ?     Old  Ludovicus  Vives  has  a  story 
of  a  clown  that  killed  his  ass  because  it  had  drunk  up  the 
moon,  and  he  thought  the  world  could  ill  spare  that  luminary.. 
So  he  killed  his  ass,  ut  lunam  redderet.     The  clown  was  weU- 
intentioned,  but  unwise.     Let  us  not  imitate  him :  let  us  not 
slay  a  faithful  servant^  who  has  carried  us  far.     He  has  not 
drunk  the  moon ;  but  only  the  reflection  of  the  moon,  iu  his 
own  poor  water-pail^  where  too,  it  may  be,  he  was  drinkin|^ 
with  purposes  the  most  harmless. 


Art.  Wl.—  Ueber  den  Zeitpimct  der  Fblljahrigkeit  der  Prinzeu' 
aus  dem  Hause  Braunschtveig,  etc.     By  M.  Hurlebusch* 
'    Helmstadt.     1826. 

2.  Von  Prann's,  v.  Martens*  und  Schmeher*s  Gedanken,  Spc^ 
'Ry  M.  Hurlebusch.     Brunswick.     1827. 

3.  tfeber  den  entwichenen  Herzogl.  Braunschweig.  Geheimen-^, 
rath  v.Schmidt'Phiseldeck,  etc.  By  M.  Hurlebusch.  Bruns- 
wick.    1827. 

4.  Beitrige  zur  Characteristik  des  von  Braunschweig  entwich^ 
enen  Geheimtnraths^  etc.    Brunswick.     1827. 

5.  Ueber  meiner  Austritt  aus  dem  Herzogl.  Braunschweig^. 
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StaaisdimBt.    By  M.  Justns  de  Scfhmidt-PIiwdMtock.    Ha- 
iK)yer.     1827. 
64  Antwort  eines  Unbefangenen,  Sfc,     Brunswick.     1S2B. 
7.  Ri/utatwi  des  Accusations  Imurietises,  kasard^  par  Son 
Altesse  SirSnUsime  le  Due  Regnant  de  Brunsfmck,  eontre 
Son  Auguste  7\iteur,  et  eontre  les  Personnes  ckargees  de 
T  Education  du  Due  durant  sa  Minority.  Hanover.  1827- 
d.   FersH€hydieMissverstaendntssezukebben,Sfc,  Fromqffkial 
'  documents^    Hamburg.     1828. 
9.  Oehorige  fFurdigung  und  actenm&ssige  Al^tignng,  8^, 

Streflbourg.  18^. 
gUCH  are  a  few  of  the  works  which  have  been  published  in 
elucidation  of  the  present  controversy  between  Brunswick  and 
Hanover.  Among  the  club  of  authors,  we  recognise  an  old 
friend — <ild  indeed  from  past  viilanies,  though  young  in  jrears — 
ibe  illustrious  Mein  Herr  Johann  Wit,  alias — ^fbr  all  rogues 
|>alitieal  and  civil,  public  as  well  as  private,  kncm  the  expe- 
diency of  an  alias — ^Von  Ddring.  This  precious  composition  of 
low  rascality,  who  was  first  a  carbonaro,  and  afterwards  a  spy  ia 
many  countries,  has  now,  it  seems,  turned  his  ready  attention 
to  politics ;  and  hiring  himself,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Condot^ 
tieri  soldiers,  who  were  men  of  as  little  principle  as  himself,  to 
the  first  power  which  would  engage  his  honourable  services,  be 
has  entered  the  field  of  literary  controversy  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  His  Serene  Highness  of  Brunswick,  to  bespatter 
with  the  slime  of  his  contemptible  abuse  so  respectable  a 
minister,  a  no1)leman,  and  a  gentleman,  as  liie  Count  Ernest 
de  Munster,  the  able  and  upright  functionary  of  the  kin^  of 
Hanover.  Another  champion  of  the  rights  of  Brunswick,  is  a 
Counsellor  Klindworth,  a  personage  with  not  the  nicest  sense 
of  honour,  and  a  paltry  sycophant  to  boot,  and,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, well  worthy  of  following  in  the  wake  of  such 
an  individual  as  Mein  Herr  Wit,  sdias  Von  Doring.  If, 
in  the  choice  of  councillors,  there  be  wisdom,  happy  indeed  is 
the  prince  who  is  surrounded  with  councillors  like  unto  Meine- 
Herren  Klindworth  and  Von  DSring ;  and  such  a  wise  prince  is 
the  youthful  heir  of  tliat  ^  Brunswick's  fated  Chieftain,'  wbose 
glories  will  live  in  the  pages  of  our  English  poet — ^for  to  that  heir 
will  most  aptly  apply  a  certain  well-known  Spanish  proverb,  in 
all  the  force  of  its  primitive  significance.* 

*  A  third  defender  of  tbe  cause  of  His  Sereoe  Hig-hness  is  oae  Hutlebaschy 
now  president  of  the  Consistory  at  Brunswick,  and  formerhr  president  of  the  Appeal 
Tribunal  at  Wolfenbiittcl.  This  person  was,  during  the  prince's  minority,  by  the  g#- 
nertl  desire  of  die  people,  dismissed  from  his  situation — the  reasons  being  natural  and 
moral  unfitness  for  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  adulated  the  weakoes  of  bis  aaiter^ 
by  ^copbantic  and  contemptible  writings,  tnd  succeeded  in  being  reinsUted  in  bii 
judicial  appointment.    The  way  |for  such  a  low-minded  person  to  keep  possession  of 
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ladependeAtiy^  befreyer,  of  tibe  gentrj  tiaetuiy  nmitleiied-^ 
llie  ^par  nehile  fratrum* — tlie  bafthful  supporters  of  the  duesl 
'scutcheon  of  the  House  of  Brunswick^  there  is  a  certain  Eng- 
lish horse-dealer^  who  cuts  no  contemptiUe  figure  in  ^\a  mo.^ 
morable  story.  His  ofice  was  to  carry  a  cartel^  an  absolute 
challenge  from  this  young  Hotspur  of  an  Herzog  to  the  Count  im 
Mtoster,  which  the  man  of  horses  conveyed  *  en  prcux  che-^ 
vaKer/  and  delivered  with  a  lofty  flourish  of  his  fist,  as  was  hit 
wont^  when  knocking  down  a  gingered  Bucefrfialus  to  a  gaping 
bidder.  The  grounds  of  the  challenge  were  some  words  (» 
alleged  offence  contained  in  the  pamphlet  (No.  7),  whick 
the  duke  and  his  'scutcheon  supporters  twisted  into  an  insi* 
nuation  of  personal  cowardice  against  the  former ;  but  which 
better  heads  than  their's  at  once  saw  were  only  employed  as  aa 
assurance  to  the  prince  that  he  was  casting  ridicule  and  disgrace 
on  himself^  and  on  his  exalted  station^  by  licensing  the  bare-faced 
calumnies  of  his  accredited  advocates,  and  by  the  utter  extrava^ 
gance  and  absurdity  of  his  own  conduct.  This  was  a  rare 
€>pportunity  for  the  florid  tropes  of  our  immaculate  Von  During; 
nor  is  it  missed,  for  we  have  a  fine  description  of  the  potentate's 
descent  from  his  throne  to  avenge  his  insulted  honour^  to  ^idi 
is  added  a  piece  of  antithetic  sentimentalism,  respecting  tjie 
man  and  the  prince,  or  ^  verbiage '  of  that  kind.  The  Count  de 
MCUiBter,  however^  was  not  wilting  to  gratify  the  bear^ess 
Hersog  at  the  game  at  balk,  for  which  he  seemed  so  anxious  ; 
the  king,  his  master,  forbid  his  servant's  participation  in  s» 
ludicrous  an  exhibition,  and  the  challenge  being  declined,  His 
iSerene  Highness  was  constrained  to  bottle  up  his  personal  ani* 
mosity  to  the  Count.  The  horse-dealer's  journey,  not  for* 
getting  the  above-noentioned  flourish  of  his  digits,  were  of  none 
CTCct ;  while  the  brimstone  missive  was  disreg^-ded  as  so  mnA 
waste  paper.  But,  that  our  readers  may  have  a  right  under^ 
standing  of  the  business,  we  wiU  give  a  rapid  description  of  the 
incidents  ^  ab  of>o.' 

Duke  William  of  Brunswick  fell  covered  with  glory  on  th$ 
•field  of  Waterloo.  By  his  appointment,  and  by  right  of  relation- 
4dup,  King  George  of  England  became  the  guardian  of  ^ 
hero's  orphaned  children.  Both  were  sons,  the  elder  of  whom^ 
Charies,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  October,  1804,  and  his  brother 
was  younger  by  only  a  year.  By  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  ihit 
deceased  duke,  the  Count  Manster,  with  the  late  Lord  Livefw 
pool  and  Mr.  Canning,  were  particularly  desired  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  adjustment  of  the  ducal  a£htrs ;  which 
faaid  been,  owing  to  the  French  campaigns  and  political  convul* 

what  is  as  dear  to  him  as  life — the  emoluments  of  the  judgeship — is  to  continue  in  tti^ 
nne  Um  tt  tjeofihamej.  Aocordinglv4  k^  wouth  asd  hf  pen,  his  diUy  tuk  is  to  liSb> 
pnite  his  young  master,  the  Serene  Uighhess.  m^aM, 
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lioiM  in  Gefmany^  thrown  into  con8klQrM>Ie  diaord^.  AwAie, 
therefore,  of  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  the  Duke  WiHiam 
iiespecting  the  worth  and  integrity  of  the  Count  Munster,  the 
KxBg  of  Great  Britain  appointed  that  nobleman,  with  the  only  two 
members  of  the  Brunswick  State  Council  (Messrs.  de  Schmidt- 
I^iseldeck  and  de  Schleinetz),  a  Committee  of  Guardianship 
and  Management  for  the  ^oung  Princes  of  Brunswick.  At  their 
solicitation,  moreover.  His  Britannic  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
nominate,  as  Minister  of  State,  the  Count  de  Schulenburg- 
Wolfsbourgi  an  individual  equally  distinguished  for  public  and 
private  worth,  and  one  whose  value  and  excellence  had  been  long 
tried,  and  received  unusual  approbation  during  his  service  as 
President  of  the  First  Chamber  of  State  in  Hanover.  On  that 
nobleman's  death  in  1818,  the  Count  d'Alvensleben  succeeded 
to  that  station. 

Hiis  high  functionary  surrendered  his  o&ce  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  Charles,  on  the  completion  by  that  prince  of  bis  19th 
year :  though  the  two  councillors  of  state  notoniy  continued  (heir 
services,  but,  to  all  appearance,enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  their 
soverdgn,  till  the  flight  of  Schmidt-Phiseldeck  in  1827.  The  youth- 
ful course  of  Duke  Charles  had  been  remarkable  for  headstrong 
and  turbulent  passions,  and  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  sensual 
appetite.  The  future  prospects  of  Brunswick,  therefore,  were 
overclouded  with  doubt  and  apprehension^  and  it  then  became  a 
question  with  the  Guardian  Committee  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
longation of  the  prince's  minority  would  be  a  measure  recog- 
nised by  law.  The  two  Privy-Councillors,  and  the  Count 
d'  Alvensleben,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  its  abso- 
lute necessity ;  but  as  the  latter  was  determined  to  withdraw  en- 
tirely from  sJl  participation  in  the  government,  and  the  whole 
odium  of  the  measure  would  naturally  fall  on  the  person  of 
Schmidt-Phiseldeck,  who  must,  in  case  of  the  Count's  se- 
cession, be  the  Prime  Minister,  and  who  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  dismissed  from  his  employment  by  tlie  wilful  and  im- 
petuous duke  (and  such  dismissal  would  be  hard  upon  him  on 
account  of  his  want  of  private  fortune)  His  Britannic  Afa-- 
jesty  promised  him  an  equivalent  employment  in  the  service  of 
Hanover,  as  a  fair  recompence  to  a  worthy  servant  for  the  faith- 
ful and  energetic  discbarge  of  his  duty.  In  this,  we  cannot  see 
anything  which,  in  the  slightest  manner,  derogates  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch,  or  abstracts  from  the  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  servant. 

The  prolongation  of  the  duke's  minority  was  certainly  con- 

^ered  illegal  by  M.  de  Martens,   an  eminent  publicist;   but 

it  was  a  question  on  which  the  most  discordant  opinions  bad 

been  delivered  by  juriau   equally  celebrated  with  that  indi- 
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*:  La  qiiettiMi>  ti  les  princes  de  la  btanche  ducale  ie  Vsk  mai^on  'd« 
Srimswiek  devroieot,  d*apr^s  les  lois  de  famille,  6tre  consid4r^9 
nujeurs  ik  dix-huit  an8»  ou  i,  un  terme  plus  recule,  a  6ui  jug<^e  dif« 
ftremtnent  par  pluaieurs  publicistes,  mais  elle  a  6t6  si  peu  decidee, 
qvL^k  ra/enement  du  Due  Charles  en  1735>  le  gouvernement  de 
Brunswick, avoit  demandt^  et  obtenu  pour  ce  prince,  vaiiam  fetalis  de 
la  Cour  Imp^riale  Aulique,  bien  qu*il  eut  alors  accompli  sa  vin^t- 
deuxieme  ann^e/ 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  princes  of  this  line  have 
long  possessed  the  right  of  fixing  the  minority  of  their  own 
children ;  and  no  instances  are  on  record  of  any  dul^  assuming 
the  reins  of  domination  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  Duke  Charles 
in  question.  The  example  afForded|  says  the  author  of  the 
*  Refutatxcny  by  Duke  Eric  the  younger,  in  the  16th  century,  is 
a  sufficient  warning  of  the  danger  to  which  the  subjects  of 
Brunswick  are  exposed  under  the  government  of  princes— 
yqqthful,  rash,  and  inexperienced.* 

M.  de  Martens  delivered  his  opinion  at  the  request  of  Count 
de  Miinster^  who  communicated  it  himself  to  the  princes  of 
Brunswick.  But  the  lawyer  was  ignorant  of  one  of  the  testa* 
nientary  dispositions  of  the  late  duke — ^viz.  that  of  1813;  added 
to  which,  he  %vas  not  sufficiently  acqusdnted  with  the  contents  of 
the  ^  archives  of  the  principality  in  regard  to  the  question  at 
issue/ — p.  60,  Refutation.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Count 
d'Alvensleben  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  by 
his  enquiries,  he  proved  most  distinctly  and  indisputably  that 
the  opinion  given  by  M.  de  Martens  was  not  only  contradictory  to 
the  settled  usages  of  the  family,  but  that  the  son  would  not,  by 
right,  attain  his  majority  on  the  completion  of  his  18th  year — 
even  though  his  father  bad  not  himself  limited  the  term  of  tute- 
lage and  minority.!  In  the  ^  RifutatUmy  p.  50,  is  given  that 
testamentary  document  of  the  late  duke,  wherein  the  period  of 
self-action  is,  though  by  implication,  yet  most  distinctly 
marked  out. 

*  Si  les  circoDStances  politiques  permettent  que  mes  en&ns^  pour 
terminer  leur  premiere  iducailon^  k  I'l^gard  de  laquelle  j'entends 
parler  de  Ttipoque  oii  lis  auront  atteint  leur  sememe  jusqu* a  leurving- 
tieme  ann^e^  soient  t^tablis  en  AUemagne/ je  souhaite  quils  y  soient 
envoy&s,  pour  qu'ils  apprennent  &  connottre  les  raceurs,  les  usages  et 
les  lois  de  leur  patrie  allemande,  ainsi  que  leurs  droits  comme 
princes^  pour  terminer  leur  Education  sous  la  surveillance  exclusive 
de  Madame  la  Maregrave  de  Bade.'^ 

•  See  Uie  Chronicle  of  Retbmeyer,  torn.  2,  p.  804. 

f  The  Count's  memorial  is  giiven  at  p.  76  of  tne  <  R^fntation.* 

%  Sollten  die  politischeo  •Verhlltnisse  es  dereinst  erlaoben,  dass  neine  Kinder,  nacK 
VoUendong  ihrer  ersten  Erziehuog,  nach  Deatschland  gescbickt  werden  konnten,  wohin 
Icb  di^  ErlaoguDg  ihres  16ten  bisZOsten  Jahrsrechne ;  dann  wttnscheicb,  dass  sie,  um  mtt 
den  Sitten  and  GebrtUichen,  den  Interessen  und  Rechten  ihres  dentscben  Vaterlandes, 
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■  ThiB  »  Ae  doemiieiii  which  the  mUm  ftdvisMS  c*  tiiedAe 
have  adduced,  as  ertablishiBg  his  majoiky  en  the  atlakiBMie  of 
his  I6th  year,  but  words  neirer  yet  more  clearly  and  4e6mAwfiy 
proved  the  contrary.  The  vonng  dake,  by  the  absurd  showfaig 
rfhis  servants,— the  multiform  spy,  the  flagorneur  councillor, 
and  the  one-eyed  and  one-handed  judge,— was  to  be  reigning 
for  the  four  years  that  he  was  under  the  exclicsive  controul  of  the 
old  woman  his  grandmother }  and  he  was  to  carry  on  the  system 
of  his  education  while  governing  his  subjects :  such  are  the 
absurd  arguments  of  the  duke— and  his  three  « Daniels  come  to 
judgment/' 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  previously,  in  Nov.  1813,  the  following 
further  testamentary  writing  was  duly  drawn  out  by  the  Duke 
William : — 

*  Being  about  to  depart  from  England,  I  have  given,  granted,  and 
disposed  of,  unto  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  cu9- 
iody  and  ttdtion  of  my  two  sons,  Charles  and  William,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  lands  and  personal  estates  for,  and  danng  such 
time  as  I  shsll  remain  absent  from  England,  in  case  my  two  sons  shall 
40  long  remain  under  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  entreating  His  Royal 
Highness's  attention  to  such  recommendations  as  I  h<we  already  made,  or 
may  hqrecrfter  make.'—RSJutaUon,  pp.  51-52. 

The  import  of  the  above  passage  is  so  plain  and  perspicuous, 
that  no  person  in  his  sober  senses  could  mistake  it; — whafc 
must  we  think,  then,  of  those  who  have  actually  done  so  ?  As  the 
young  duke  increased  in  years,  the  matter  became  more  frcr 
quently  and  intensely  agitated,  whQe  two  main  con^deratious 
actuated  the  King  of  England— confomuty  in  conduct  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  sovereign  and  the  laws  of  his  dneal 
house,  and  the  well-being  and  future  happiness  of  the  subjects 
of  Brunswick.  The  young  duke's  youth,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  of  a  most  unpromising  nature— ^he  was  hot-headed, 
obstinate,  selfish,  cold-hearted,  and  ungrateful — addicted  to 
women,*  and  dissolute  in  his  habits.  Had  he  been  more 
amiable  in  his  manners,  taid  steady  in  his  habits,  the  business 
might  in  some  way  have  been  arranged ;  but  as  he  was,  his  state  of 
mind  £d  not  warrant,  on  his  part,  an  upright  administration  ot 
his  affidrs.  He  was,  however,  urgent  for  me  declaration  of  his 
majority  on  the  attainment  of  his  eighteenth  year ;  while  our 
gracious  monarch  was  desirous  of  observing  the  period  recog- 
nised by  the  laws  of  England — but,  that  no  selfish  motives  might 


mid  den  Rechteo,  die  ihoen  als  tevtschen  Rlriteii  zustahea,  bekamt  gensebfc  su  ^ 

dort  hingeschickt,  um  noterder  ansschlieatlichwi  Auiiiicht  raetner  Fran  SehwM^KMiitlK', 

jetzt  Ttrwittweteii  MarkgiUfin  von  Badsn  ihre  Erziehung  zu  voUendmi. 

•  Tbn  dnke'fl  favourite  mistress  it,  u  we  undenUmd^  n  native  of  Bn^aad— Imt  fo^ 
trait  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Fradelle's  picture,  taken  (root  the  Novel  of  Ivanboe.  1^  yniit 
beauty  sat  as  the  model  for  the  Jewess  Kebecca. 
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be  inpttted  to  him,  hetkltiftiiiicJ  to  ttddreM  the  Mvetelgns  of 
Prusflia  and  Austria  on  tbis  aobftot.  The«e  poteatates,  •  t]i# 
AomhiflDt  powers  in  Gentiany,  and  in  Ibe  Confederative  body^ 
were  so  addressed,  thnm^  the  ine«Hnm  of  the  Coimt  de  Mtoster* 
Hie  Princes  Hardenberg  and  Mettemicb,  in  reply,  (pp.  53  to  68^ 
^  JUfuiation,)  recognised  the  wise  policy  and  fatherly  care  <^ 
the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  former  nobleman,  as  chain 
cellor  of  the  King  of  Pmssia,  delivered  his  master's  fiiendly  re- 
commendation, that  all  matters  in  dilate  should  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitremcnt  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  respectire 
replies  to  Connt  de  Mtoster  were  written  only  two  months 
previously  to  the  duke's  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year;  no 
time,  accordingty,  was  to  be  lost — the  Prince  de  Mettemich 
accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  the  office  of  mediator^ 
for  the  ex^cise  of  which  an  excellent  opportunity  would  offief 
itself  during  the  duke's  visit,  with  bis  tutors,  at  the  Austrian 
capital.  That  prince,  however,  never  ehose  to  make  bis  appeal^ 
aliee  at  the  imperial  court,  alleging  illness  as  an  excuse ;  and 
the  emperor  being  obliged  to  journey  to  his  Italian  provinces^ 
the  matter  was  postponed  until  the  month  of  March  (1823). 
Tlie  Prince  Chancellor  of  Austria  at  that  time  had  a  converssctioii 
with  the  duke,  and  the  following  extract  is  from  that  imperial 
functionary's  communication  to  the  Hanoverian  Minister  at 
London : 

*  Je  mis  h  cet  efict  en  arant  Fid*^,  que  de  son  propre  mouvement 
i)  pourroit  declarer  k  sa  MaJesU^  Britannique,  que  d^sirant  vouer  un 
temps  donm^  it  ses  voyages,  il  regarderoit  comme  una  faveur,  qu'elle 
vonlut  bien  continuer  k  admiDistrer  le  Duclu$ ;  le  due  pamt  saisic 
cette  id^.  Son  Ahesse  S^r^nissime^  apr^s  quelques  momens  de  re- 
flexion, me  dit,  quelle  n'opposoit rien  k  Tidt^e.  Elle  t^valua  le  terme. 
4  tSaonoer,  et  finit  par  s'arr^ter  k  celui  d'une  auntie.  Elle  me  te- 
moigaa,  en  rn^me  teaips,  la  deslr  que  ce  fut  de  notre  part,  (c'eat 
ii-dire  de  la  Cour  d'Autriche)  que  Tessai  fut  tent^^  vu  que  da^s  ses 
relations  directes  avee  sa  Majest«5  Britanniqne^  elle  n'avoit  pas  encore 
iik  dans  le  cas  de  toucher  rien  de  la  question.  Je  me  chargeai  d'en 
^rire  k  Londres.' — RefiUatiim^  p.  M. 

After  this,  what  must  we  thhik  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who, 
by  his  subsequent  edict^  proclaiming  the  illegality  of  the  last 
year  of  the  ki^'s  administratioii,  has  stultified  his  own  previous 
act  and  arrangement  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  But  this  is  not 
aU — ^for  the  King  of  Great  Britain  actually  delivered  the  reins  d 
administration  into  the  duke's  bauds,  full  six  months  sooner  than 
the  latter,  by  his  expressions  to  Prince  Mettemich,  was  willing  to 
receive  them.  This  happened  in  consequence  of  the  following 
observation  of  the  prince,  contained  in  the  same  communication, 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  last  extract — *  qu'il  avoit  eu  de 
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rancontrer,  dans k  doc, un  calme, eiun  apkmib  Buperieur  ^-mm, 
Age/  The  assunmce  of.  that  neoUemaa.  was  so  sati&fiacjtoiy  to 
our  mouarcb,  that  he  determined  on  deliveripg  up  bis  govern* 
ment  to  the  duke  in  the  following  October,  when  be  should  at- 
tain his  nineteenth  year,  just  six  months  after  the  above  com- 
munication from  the  Prince  Metternicb.*  This  was  done 
accordingly. 

But  there  is  another  charge,  suggested  by  the  vanity  alone  of 
the  high  and  mighty  duke,  and,  therefore,  put  forward  by  him 
in  high  sounding  terms ;  but  which,  on  examination,  is  reduced 
to  a  bottle  of  smoke.  The  accusation  is,  that  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  consulting  the  station 
and  supreme  dignity  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  neither  sent  his  brother,  the  Viceroy  of  Hanover^ 
nor  yet  the  Count  de  Miinster,  to  greet  the  young  Prince  on 
the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  government  of  his  extensive 
dominions !  Is  not  this  an  attempt  at  enacting  the  &ble  of  the 
bull  and  the  frog  mth  a  vengeance?  However  that  be,  the 
simple  truth  is,  that  as  neither  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge*  nor  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Miinster,  could 
be  spared  m)m  their  respective  high  duties  at  Hanover  and 
London,  his  Britannic  Majesty  did  explain  to  bis  ducal  nephew 
in  what  manner  things  had  been  ordered  for  his  reception  in  the  ca- 

5utal,  somewhat  to  the  following  effect: — that  the  Count  d' Alvens- 
eben  being,  on  account  of  his  supreme  office,  the  most  fitting 
person,  had  been  appointed  to  Uie  task  of  remitting  the  govern- 
ment into  the  bands  of  the  Duke,  and  for  the  division  of  the 
property  of  the  Princes  between  them,  with  a  hope  that  tiie 

*  The  (bllowing  is  our  monarch's  letter  to  the  duke  bis  nephew,  on  this  occasion : — 

Hjr  dear  Nephew, 
The  answer  I  have  ordered  mj  minister  to  writt  to  the  Prince  Mettemtcb,  oo  (he  subject 
of  the  conversation  which  this  enlightened  statesman  had  with  you,  concerning  the  period 
at  which  I  might  resign  to  jou  the  government  of  your  hereditarv  dominionst  will  be  a 
convincing  proof  that  I  never  wished,  for  a  moment,  to  continue  tne  trust  confided  to  me 
any  longer  than  was  consistent  with  the  will  of  your  late  father,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
the  rules  established  in  your  branch  of  our  family. 

I  have  received,  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  the  assurance  given  by  Prince  Mettaroich 
of  his  having  found  you  such,  that  I  may  venture  to  deliver  into  your  own  hands  the  wel- 
fare of  those  subjects  which  Providence  has  confided  to  your  care.  I  have,  therefore,  de- 
termined even  to  accelerate  the  term  which  you  had  mentioned  as  the  time  about  whtcft 
you  wished  to  begin  your  reign,  and  I  have  given  the  necessary  directions  that  the  exeiw 
cise  of  your  sovereign  authority,  in  your  own  name,  may  begin  on  your  next  birth-day. 
I  flatter  myself,  that  the  more  you  shall  get  acquainted  with  your  own  concerns,  the 
more  you  will  be  convinced,  how  sincerely  I  have  had  at  heart  to  promote  your  welCuv 
and  the  happiness  of  your  subjects. 

I  reooAin,  moat  sincerely, 

My  dear  Nephew,  &c.  ftc, 
(Signed)  Gkoroi  R. 

Cttrltm  HtM$e, 
29th  April.  1823. 

To  my  deariy  beloved  Nephew,  ,    _^. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick.  BCleCtlOn 
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sdkction  would  be  grateAil  tcvhis  nephew^  especially  as  the  Count 
could  a£ford  the  minutest  explanations  relative  to  the  matters 
iQ  charge — that  a  particular  account  of  the  late  administration 
had  been  drawnr  up^  and  submitted  to  the  Duke  in  the  Sep- 
tember previous  to  his  attaining  his  majority — that  the  King 
prayed  the  Duke's  inspection  of  this  exposition^  in  order  to  see 
m  what  manner  the  constitution  of  the  dukedom  had  been 
regulated  in  conformity  with  ancient  and  established  usages^ 
and  the  imperious  demands  of  recent  circumstances,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  of  the  care  and  attention  which  had  been  uni- 
formly bestowed  on  the  administration  of  affairs,  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  and  on  the  improvement  of  the  then  flourishing 
finances  of  the  country.  The  necessary  papers,  reports,  and 
documeitts,  were  duly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke ; 
and  their  perusal  must  have  fully  manifested^  even  to  his  in- 
credulous senses,  the  glaring  afi&rmative  of  each  of  his  Britannic 
Mf^esty'is  positions,  in  the  communication  just  alluded  to. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is,  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution in  Brunswick ;  but  the  naked  truth  is,  that  the  King  of 
England  only  proposed  such  modifications  as  were  indispensably 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  effected  in  the  re- 
organisation of  the  old  Germanic  empire.  A  *  Landsthafts 
Ordnung'  (or  an  agreement  between  Uie  prince  and  the  peo- 
ple) actually  took  place  in  1770;  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  duke  confirmed  it.  Thus,  then,  the  constitution  was 
in  full  vigour,  when  Napoleon  invaded  the  duchy  in  1806.  The 
following  extract  from  p.  74  of  the  *^  Refutation,*'  will  more 
fiilly  explain  the  measures  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

*  Le  Roi  ^toit  oblig*^  par  I'article  XIII.  du  Facte  ftd*^ral  de 
I'Allemagne  de  nStablir  les  Etats  du  pays:  cette  loi  ne  dit  pas 
qu'uu  pays,  pour  avoir  ^i6  bdlileversS  par  la  guerre,  doit  rester 
prM  de  ses  dnatitutions  parce  que  son  Prince  est  dans  renfance, 
d'apr^s  Tacte  compl^mentaire  de  la  Fedt^  ration  Germanique,  art.  66 ; 
il  est  d'ailleurs  statu6  que  partout  oh  ^il  existe  une  constitution 
tStablie,  il  ue  doit  6tre  fait  de  changemens  que  de  la  mani^re  consti- 
tutionnelle.  Le  Roi  ne  put  done  faire  autre  chose,  que  de  proposer 
les  changemens  absolument  ntScessaires  et  urgens  aux  Etats,  qui 
de  leur  c6tt^,  se  sont  mgntr^s  en  cette  occasion  aussi  raisonnables 
qu't^clainis.* — p.  74. 

The  charge  respecting  the  pension  of  nine  hundred  dollars 
to  M.  de  Linsenger,  is  suf&ciently  answered  in  the  *  Refutation  ;* 
but  the  matter  is  so  insignificant,  and  the  charge  itself  so  evi- 
dently springs  from  a  captious  spirit  and  bilious  humour,  that 
it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  notice. 

Another  accusation  against  the  King  of  England  is,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Ducal  Theatre !  but  this  is  too  contemptible  for  reply. 
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At  to  the  retnnning  diarges  of  aaf  copweqqgDec^^fe^ctiag 
Ibe  Pra8sian  military  raad  throogii  firuoswick,  and  the  territorial 
enlargement  acquired  by  Hanorer,  while  the  ducal  d<maniona 
remained  in  their  primitive  msignificaaoe — they  are  easiJj  pat 
aaide ;  for  the  thirty-firat  article  of  the  Aet  of  the  CongrcM  of 
Yienna  stipulates  for  these  very  roads ;  and  is  not  the  other  » 
second  attempt  at  an  enactment  of  the  btdl  and  the  frog  I 
Lai^r  states  acquire  possessions  by  that  right  of  impociance 
of  which  states  of  a  sn&aller  adibre  are  wholly  destitute.  Wfa^ 
did  not  the  young  Duke  find  fault  with  hb  Britannic  Majesty 
for  not  claiming  for  him,  on  the  plea  of  his  eqml  right  to  be- 
come as  formidable  a  power  as  his  near  neighbour,  the  King* 
Frederick,  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  the  EtectorsAes, 
which  were  bestowed  on  Prussia?  The  matter  carries  absurdity  on 
its  very  face.  But,  in  adducing  this  charge,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^ 
like  an  ungrateful  child,  endeavours  to  wound  the  kind  bosom 
which  has  nourished  it.  The  Prince  is  absolufely  indebted  to 
the  King  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  \A%  dukedom*  When 
our  gracious  monarch  joined  the  coalitien  of  Germany  for  the 
reduction  of  the  North  of  Europe,  he  stipulated  for  the  oatirety 
of,  and  guarantee  for  the  dominions  of  Brunswick ;  and,  for  their 
acquisition,  the  co-operation  of  Prussia  was  e^>edaUy  obtained 
by  the  Treaty  of  the  14th  June,  1813,  between  that  power  and 
Great  Britain.  The  interference  of  our  king  came  most  oppor* 
tunely  for  Brunswick^  as  it  had  been  stipulated,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Kalisch,*  that  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  Hanover,  should  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  inasmuch  as  the  petty  sovereignties  had  been 
found  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  greater  powers. 
With  this  feeling  strong  on  their  minds,  thote  greater  powers 
were  desirous  of  withholding  the  full  measure  of  sovereignty 
from  the  non-mediatised  princes  of  Germany;  and,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  we  may  say  that  their  enjoyment  of  full 
and  unqualified  regal  privileges  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
exertions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover. 

We  come  now  to  the  flight  of  Privy  Councillor  Schmidt^ 
Phiseldeck,  which,  indeed,  we  have  purposely  reserved  for  tiie 
last  point  of  consideration,  as  having  been  the  bitter  fountain 
of  the  whole  dispute. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exceptions,  vituperations,  malefic- 
tfons,  and  monstrous  accusations,  which  have  been,  at  a  sub* 
sequent  date,  levelled  at  the  bead  of  this  unfortunate  ministei^ 
it  appears  that  the   young  Duke,  immediately  on  bis  accea- 

*  Otgem.  Bf  ehMQ  Eiofluss  aaf  £e  Politik* 
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MOD  to  the  ihtea^f  Ibough  his  ey^^  wcoe  «a  open  then  a» 
they  erer  have  been.  ^  aoy  later  penod,  so  far  from  entertaining 
ideas  of  crinunation  or  in^>eachnient  against  the  privy-council* 
ior^  actually  committed  tbe  prime  ministership,  and  the  un- 
divided^ uncontroUed  management  of  affidrs,  to  that  individual's 
)ceeping ;  for  d'Alvensleben  had  acted  on  his  resignation,  and 
xetired.  The  d^enders  of  the  Duke  assert  that  this  was  pur- 
posely done  by  their  employer,  who,  being  at  that  moment 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  trickery  and  low  cunning,  affected  the 
quiescent  posture  and  heedlessness  of  a  creature  of  the  feline 
tribe,  while  that  creature  is  in  the  act  of  watching  the  move* 
ments  of  its  pigmy  prey.  Odd  excuses  have  been,  before  this, 
made  for  the  laziness  of  monarcbs ;  but  as  we  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  extremes  meet,  so,  we  may  suppose,  the  dormant 
^  far  niente'  position  argues  strongly  for  mental  resolution  and 
€»>rporeal  activity^  One  thing,  however,  the  Duke's  upholders 
bave  certainly  forgotten,  in  their  ^  special  pleading '  excuses-^ 
that,  so  far  from  remaining  in  his  capital,  the  Duke  was  flying 
}iither  and  thither  on  excursions  of  pleasure,  lisping  notes  of 
endearment  into  the  ears  of  amorous  dames  in  the  metropolis  c^ 
England,  and  forcing  distant  acquaintanceship  into  ripened 
friendships  with  horse-jockies  and  dealers  in  cattle. 

Duriug  his  long  sojourn  in  this  country,  he  frequently  saw^ 
visited,  and  received  the  civilities  of,  the  Count  de  Miinster.  If 
his  manly  bosom  were  rankling  with  the  wounds  of  wrong  and 
ill*u8age  inflicted  on  his  unripe  youth,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  nobleman,  do  not  his  silence  of  those 
fiTongs,  bis  assumed  thankfulness,  and  the  bland  smiles  of 
his  lips,  argue  a  degree  of  double-fjGu;edness  and  hypocrisy 
—-the  more  shocking  because  in  so  young  a  man  ?  And  i» 
not  the  open  avowal,  by  -implication,  of  such  contortion  and 
obliquity  of  moral  sense  and  feeling,  disgraceful  in  the  extreme 
to  any  man,  and  the  more  so  to  a  prince,  who  has  the  charge 
of  subjects  entrusted  to  him ;  inasmuch  as,  in  this  absence  of 
shame  and  honourable  motive,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  his 
committing  evils,  crimes,  and  even  impieties — spuming  under 
his  feet  the  feeble  obligation  of  laws,  and  thus  acting  in  the  full 
daring  of  uncontrolled  licentiousness  ?  If  this  be  not  so,  the 
only  alternative  left  for  choice  is,  that  a  sudden  light  of  coa-^ 
•ciousness  from  heaven  burst  on  his  obscured  vision  ia  one 
instant ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  supernatural  agency,  that  he  has 
been  moved  to  his  later  actions  by  the  sudden  impulse  of 
obstinate  and  overbearing  passion.  This  might  have  been  for- 
»ven^  had  its  influence  been  momentary;  but,  as  it  has  lasted 
bfig^  and  raged^  and  stiU  rages,  in  unabated  plirenzy,  we  must 
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Dftturally  suppose  that  the  heart  of  the  man  is  made  up  of 
malijfnity ;  and,  if- this  be  the  case^  woe  to  that  people  who  aft 
subjects  of  sudd  a  prince  1  However  that  be,  certain  it  is  that 
the  accusations  against  the  King  of  Englartd^  the  Count  de 
Milnster^  the  Minister  Schmidt-Phiseldeck,  and  the  parties 
eoncemed  on  their  behalf,  being  thus  traced  up  to  their  own 
proper  and  impure  •  source,  those  accusations  naturally  foil  to 
the  ground,  and  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  frlvoloiia 
and  vexatious. 

The  Count  d'Alvensleben,  as  well  as  Schmidt^Phiseldeck,  hsid 
been  long  of  opinion  that  service  under  the  young  Duke  was 
impossible.  -The  former  had  acted  on  that  conviction,  and  had, 
as  we  have  already  said,  retired.  The  second,  however,  being 
held  by  a  stronger  tie — that  of  gratitude  towards  the  Count  d^ 
Mihister  and  the  King  of  England,— and  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  state  which  he  had  for  so  considerable  a  period  and 
so  efficiently  husbanded,  determined  to  overcome  his  prejudices 
and  forget  his  unpleasant  situation,  and  to  remain  at  the  beka 
of  affairs,  so  long  as  he  could  do  so  consistently  with  honour. 
But  the  Duke,  influenced  by  evil  counsellors,  began  to  revert  to 
the  subject  of  his  prolonged  minority  with  feelings  of  anger  and 
wounded  pride.  Of  this,  Schmidt- Phiseldeck  became  seumble  ; 
and  being  also  aware  that  he  was  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
sovereign,  his  further  administration  of  the  affairs  of  firunswidc 
became  impossible.  He  therefore  requested  fix>m  the  King  of 
England  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  aind  from  the  Duke  of 
Bninswick  his  signed  dismissal  from  office.  The  former  monarch 
atowed  to  the  Minister  his  recognition  of  that  promise,  while  the 
latter  desired  him  to  draw  out  his  own  article  of  resignation^ 
which  he  would  duly  and  formally  verify.  Shortly  after,  the 
Minister  was  desired  by  his  master  to  remit  all  affiurs  to  the 
bands  of  a  member  of  Council.  This  was  done ;  but  hearing 
nothing  more  about  his  leave  of  dismissal,  he  again  ventured  to 
mention  the  subject.  Then  it  was  that  mistrust  and  anger  seized 
the  mind  of  the  Duke,  who,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  his  pledge,  reduced  the  appointments  of  M.  Schmidt- 
Phiseldeck  to  two-fifths  of  their  usual  amount.  This  was  Star-- 
Chamber  practice,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  I  but' it  was  not 
all;  for  he  was  informed  that  he  must  first  give  an  account 
of  his  administration.  To  this  tibe  ex-minister  submitted 
patiently ;  and  six  months  were  suflfered  to  elapse  without  the 
Duke  being  able  to  discover  any  groumds,  even  the  least  plausible^ 
for  articles  of  impeachment.  He  had,  however,  applied  to  the^ 
Hanoverian  Government  to  renounce  the  intended  sendees  *f 
Schmidt-Phiseldeck ;  but  this  applkatikm  proving  in^RsoCnai^ 
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fad  WM  again  added  to  ibe  bmning  dfaol^  of  the  esfttoava^ 
gut  Potentate.  Hia  conduct,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  so 
actuated  by  caprice,  spleen,  and  hatred,  and  became  so  scan- 
-dalous,  as  to  draw  upon  his  person  the  remonstrance  of  the 
'^nperor  of  Austria ;  but  this  measure  served  only  yet  further 
to  increase  the  fury  of  the  young  autocrat.  At  this  juncture, 
the  Privy  Councillor,  who  was  held  in  general  estimation,  wat 
earned,  by  friends  wlio  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Duke's  temper 
and  hot-headed  humours,  to  consult  his  isafety  by  flight.  The 
Duke's  designs,  indeed,  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  his  late 
Minister,  had  assumed,  too  manifest  a  form  to  be  miscon- 
ceived ;  and  that  Minister  accordingly  fled  from  the  territories 
of  one  who  had  been  his  master — one,  however,  who  had  re- 
turned with  tyranny  and  ingratitude  those  notorious  and  es- 
sential services  which,  for  a  series  of  yeurs,  he  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  a  too  feithful  servant. 

Inunediately  on  Schmidt-Phiseldeck's  departure,  a  eomnde- 
ston  of  inquiry  was  instituted  against  him  at  Brunswick,  and  an 
officer  was  despatched  to  Hanover  to  summon  the  so-termed  de- 
linquent. At  the  head  of  this  body  was  to  be  found  the  inde- 
pendent  and  virtuous  HurlebiLscb^-c/anim  et  venercdrile  nomen 
— of  whom  we  have  already  made  a  slight,  though  honourablej^ 
mention. ,  Under  this  Judge  Jefferies  of  Grerman  jurists,  thie  late 
minister  could  only  bqpe  for  the  smallest  dole  of  mercy ;  but  the 
man  was  balked  of  his  innocent  prey,  as  the  minister  had  firmly 
fixed  himself  in  the  Hanoverian  metropolis,  where  he  laughed 
to  scorn  the  fulminated  threats  of  the  ducal  satellites.  The 
sole  remaining  measure  of  vengeance  for  the  exasperated  poten- 
tate was  of  really  too  contemptible  a  nature  for  the  notice  of 
so  exalted  an  individual ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  re- 
coiled in  general  shouts  of  laughter  on  his  own  august  person: 
The  Duke  advertised  Schmidt-Phiseldeck  in  the  Hue  and  Cty 
oi  Brunswick,  or,  in  other  words,  he  published,  in  the  public 
prints,  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  t/ie  runaway,  as  thoug^ 
he  were  a  fuptive  convict  of  the  blackest  character.  A  requisi- 
tion was  also  circulated  in  every  direction,  charging  any  officer 
of  justice  to  take  the  ex-minister  into  custody,  and  a  description 
of  his  person  was  appended  to  that  wise  document.  This, 
as  our  readers  may  imagine,  is  well  enough  towards  a  felon, — 
but  ridiculous  towards  any  man  with  a  known  domicile ;  besides 
that  Schmidt-Phiseldeck  was,  even  by  his  bitterest  enemies, 
cbai^^ed  upon  public  grounds  ; — his  private  worth  and  cha- 
racter remaining  unimpeached — so  that  the  measure  becomes 
comically  extravagant.  The  servants  of  Brunswick  were  in^ 
Solent  enough  to  demtuid  .the  insertion  of.  the  inurant  in 
_V0L.  in.— NO.  VI.  '  2  K  the 
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th€  public  joorDalp  of  Ibno7^{;  bat  wis  miod  acarteljF  «»f  y  ktf 
were  ditfappomted.  Equal  difAppoiDtment  awaited  tbem  at 
Caaael,  Haoiburg»  and  elaewbere.  The  doc^ioieiit  slipped,  bj 
sheer  inadvertence^  into  ooe  (^  the  Berlin  papera ;  bul  the  mth 
mentary  Knttification  thua  afforded  to  the  (iluke  waa  chaaged  into 
gall  and  bittemeas,  by  M.  Scbuckmann,  the  Miniater  of  Policy 
publiahing  in  the  oflBcial  Gazette  a  fi>rmal  diaavowal  of  tha  ducal 
warrant ;  and  that  diaavowal  prohibited  any  furtber  puUicar 
tions  againat  M.  de  Scfamidt-Phiaeldeck,  ^a$  h€  tmu  knamm  ot 
fierlin  for  a  mo$i rt9pecii»kk indmidual'^ 

The  act  of  Gennanu:  Confedecation  f  reoo§piiaea  the  power  of 
individuals  to  paaa  from  one  atate  to  another,  and  under  other 
aovereigna  to  take  up  new  amploymenta,  either  dvil  orinilitary» 
Were  it  not  for  thia  privil^e,  many  men  of  noted  talent  wonld« 
in  the  petty  principaUtiea,  hare  little  acope  for  the  free  ezcraae 
of  their  abilities — in  honourable  emuJatioa  for  nitimate  diatino* 
tioo,  Thinga  would  in  such  a  condition  atagoate,  aa  the  impul- 
sive force  of  intellect  muat  be  neutraUied;  while  the  priaci'* 
palitiea  tbemaelvea  would  become  ao  many  dbMe  priaona  for  men 
worthy  of  a  happier  deatination.  Thia  liberty  among  Oennaa 
aubjecta  ia  ao  notorioua  aa  to  have  forced  Uie  flattatwa  and 
sateilitea  of  the  Duke  of  Brunawtek  to  ahift  tbctr  point  ol  aftAaek^ 
They»  therefore,  aaaerted,  that  a  prime  miniater  could  not 
cbai^  maatera,  aa  he  might  be  induced  to  the  betrajral  of  atate 
aecrets — the  atate  aecreta  of  Brunawkik !  Thia  ia,  mdeed,  for 
the  naonntain  to  be  in  labour  I  The  mauntain  groane  aad 
belches,  and  makes  a  clatter  ao  toemendoua  aa  to  Mrtitea  the 
whole  country^  and  out  creepa  a  paltry  mouae  I  Of  aock  a 
chamcter  are  the  atate  aecreta  of  hia  Serene  Higfaneaa  the  Stake  of 
Brunswick  I  But  even  aUowina  some  force  to  thia  really  inaig<« 
nificant  argument,— let  our  rea&ra  aee  how  easily  it  ia  pat  aaide* 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  was,  in  his  oharaoter  of  Ouaxdian  and 
Governor  of  Brunswick,  ahready  iu  the  follestpoaaeaaion  of  every 
atate  secret  of  Brunswick;  for,  the  minist^,  Schmidt-Pliiad* 
deck,  had  been  the  actual  servant  of  the  king  foa  the  spaoe  of 
fight  j/fmrs  and  a  Aa(^,— while  his  service,  Mmder  M#  Primcm  of 
Brutuwick  is  to  be  computed  o$Uy  fiom  tie  md  of  the  year 
1823!  -^         — y^ 

The  examination  of  this  matter  has  led  us  to  aleagthte  be-^ 
yond  what  we  had  intended,  and  we  must  coockide, — luthough  we 
might  easilv  enlarge  our  present  observations  by  the  additkm 
of  some  other  points  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  ia,  in  a  word,  treading  on  bur&ing  aahea,  and  unleaa 

♦  Owttu  of  BMn,  7lk  May,  1927,  No.  lOSi  t  Art.  XVIW. 
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be  take  care,  the  f emanation  of  tbh  afiair  will  be  prejudicial 
to  hifttself  alone,  and  that  most  deeply.  That  prince  continues 
^thodt  abatement  in  his  outrageous  conduct,  which  must,  at  last, 
be  formally  brought  before  the  diet  at  Frankfort.  He  is  ripping 
Open  those  very  causes  of  complaint  which  the  greater  powers 
itt  Germany  ofice  entertained  against  the  lesser  princes  of  the 
ettipire,  and  to  remedy  which  those  greater  powers  then  seri-» 
ously  thought  of  destroying  the  smaller  sovereignties.  The 
boKcy  of  this  tiieasure  will,  mainly  through  the  folly  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  be  once  again  thrust  into  the  notice  of 
those  higher  ftnd  ruling  monarchs.  Should  a  reconstruction  of 
the  federatite  alliance  be  again  a  matter  of  necessity — and  it 
too  surely  will  be  so — in  the  course  of  the  first  general  Eu- 
ropean  war,— the  minor  principalities  of  Germany  will  be 
erased  like  so  many  cyphers  from  the  account,  and  the  degra- 
Sation  of  the  de-s&vereignized  princes  will  be  attributed  to  the 
Itish  and  improvident  conduct  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duk^ 
bf  Brimdwick  I 


Ajit«  WiL-^HiMtaire,  de  la  lUvoluHan  D'jingleterre  dapuii 
Jj'avhiemeut  de  Charles  L  Jtuqu'i  la  KeUauraticn'  de 
Charles  II.  Par  M.  Guiaot  t.  i.  Paris,  1826,  t.  ii.  Paris, 
18527. 

TN  the  various  departments  of  literature,  scarcely  is  there  one 
-**  more  fikely  to  secure  for  an  author  the  immortality  which 
Renins  aspires  to,  ttian  well-executed  history.  Yet  is  there  no 
ene  less  calcnlated  to  obtain  for  him  immediate  popularity.  Con- 
founded with  tfte  chronologer,  whose  business  is  merely  to  detail 
fccts  as  he  accidentally  finds  them  in  the  works  from  which  he 
does  Httle  more  than  translate,  his  merits  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked or  underrated.  In  the  genuine  historian  is  required  the 
rarest  combination  of  industry,  judgment,  and  varied  talent. 
Every  fact  sifted,  traced  in  its  ramifications  and  consequences, 
the  narrative  must  not  only  be  unique,  but  must  glow  with  the 
warmth  and  interest  of  fiction.  Characters  delineated  with  a  bold, 
accurate,  and  steady  hand,  must  be  presented  in  aU  the  variety 
of  Bght  and  shade  which  the  virtuous  and  depraved  alike  never 
fail  to  exhibit.  Motives  deduced  must  be  succinctly  stated. 
Speeches  and  arguments,  abridged,  must  yet  be  giveii  with  the 
fire  and  concentrated  force  requisite  to  strike  the  reader  and 
operate  upon  him  with  electrifying  effect.  For  the  successful 
accomplishraent  of  such  a  work,  then,  are  demanded  eloquence, 
taste,  and  skSfol  narrative,  united-  to  unceasing  industry  and 
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Btient  inrettigftfion.  Bol  these  a^  tHjt  die  <s/tAy  ( 
VBtary  is  the  page  where  oiight  to  be  read  a  lessoti  at  onoe 
moral  and  political.  That,  however,  it  may  antwo*  an  end  m 
important,  the  author  must,  to  his  other  qiulificatioiis^  add  m 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart — a  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  peculiar  politieal  institiitionsy 
and  of  the  causes  of  the  comparative  wealth  or  poverty  of  natioDa 
.^a  perspicacious  judgment— and  uniform  impartiality.  Qiai&: 
ties  so  rare  have  seldom  been  combined  in  the  same  indivkkud^ 
and  where  they  did  enst,  there  would  be  snaall  diance  of  thev 
earning,  except  from  posterity,  the  meed  oi  fiune — '  that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  * — ^which  their  possessor  would  regand 
as  the  genuine  reward  for  his  years  of  toU.  Prqudicea  to  be 
combated — ^party-spirit  disregarded — ^the  author  would  find  him- 
self without  support.  The  patient  labour,  in  investigating  these 
minute  circumstances,  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  overlook,  bat 
which  in  reality  is  of  the  utafoet  importance  towards  illufitnUJag 
the  springs  of  action,  hi  from  being  priied,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  want  of  talent     When  m^d  and  things    are 

E resented  in  genume,  not  lanciful  colours ;  tiie  reader,  finding 
imself  at  home,  is  unaware  of  the  stretch  and  vigour  of 
faitellect  by  which  the  author  had  been  enabled  to  attain  hia 
object,  of  weaving,  from  heterogeneous  materials,  a  connstent 
whole,  bearing  the  impress  of  his  own  mind.  A  light  narrative^ 
.  on  the  contrary,  interspersed  with  a  few  bright  tints  and  occa- 
sional obser^'ations,  which,  far  ^m  bdng  ascnbed  to  the  writei^s 
own  imperfect  conceptions,  are  frequently  mistaken  for  depth  and 
penetration,  would  catch  a  reading  pubuc,  and  gain  temporary 
applause.  What,  however^  occurs  in  the  case  of  paintings  wiu 
commonly  happen  in  that  of  literatare.  llie  pieces  that  first 
attract  the  eye,  pall  on  the  taste,  while  others,  the  excellencies 
of  which— correctness  and  harmonious  colouring — had  passed 
unnoticed  on  a  rapid  survey,  by  degrees  rivet  attention,  glow  more 
and  more  at  every  glance,  1^  at  length  their  merits  are  fiiUy  com- 
prehended and  acimowledged.  In  Bterary  conqiosition^  fictitious 
or  historical,  pictures  drawn,  from  nature,  in  like  manner,  though 
at  first  neglected,  silentiv  advance  in  the  public  estunation,  and 
ultimately  attain  their  place  in  the  settied  opinion  of  mankind. 
If,  however,  lasting  fame,  not  temporary  celebrity,  be  the  object 
for  which  the  real  historian  ought  to  be  ambitious;  and  if  the 
qualities  to  insure  it  be  such  as  we  have  supposed,  wh^ertiwj 
are  to  be  found  in  the  work  before  us^  remains  now  to  be 
inquired. 

To  ascertain  the  springs  of  action — ^to  elucidate  motives,  and 
vividly  and  correcUy  depict  feelingi^  and  to  trace  events  through 
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Aeir  Tarioiui  ramUhcaiddns  <to  thdr  causes^  an  mtimate  acquaio- 
tance  with  the  conatitation  and  relations  of  society  in  the  coun- 
taf  of  which  the  history  is  undertaken^  is  indispensable.  So 
different,  however,  are  the  institutions  of  England  from  those 
•f  the  contiaent,  that  rarely  has  any  foreigner  ever  succeeded 
in  forming  a  clear  and  acfequate  conception  of  their  relative 
hearings.  Fcdkvwing  some  author,  or  adopting  the  language  of 
the  natives  <m  a  particular  point,  he  may  so  express  himsw  as 
oecauonally  to  impose  on  his  nAional  readers  or  hearers.*— 
Venturing  to  give  scope  to  his  language  and  the  development  of 
Us  ideas,  his  misconceptions  become  suddenly  manifest.  In 
ordinary  cases,  ignorance  of  such  matters  is  of  little  importance 
•—to  the  r^ht  understanding  of  history  it  is  fatal.  In  a  writer 
of  fiction*  whose  object  is  solely  to  amuse,  errors  respecting  the 
distinctions  of  rank  are  venial ;  since,  however  he  may  have 
ftuled  to  present  a  picture  that  a  native  would  recognise  as 
genuine,  he  may  yet  have  to  the  life  pourtrayed  man  as  nature 
has  formed  him— he  may  have  laid  open,  and  exposed  to  view,  the 
Mcesses  of  the  human  heart,  which  institutions  and  customs  may 
tisgrnse,  but  which  they  cannot  diange  in  the  main  qualities.  In 
the  historian,  who  would  trace  events,  dive  into  the  motives  of 
leading  individuals,  and  exhibit  their  conduct  in  correct  shades 
and  true  colours,  a  £euniliaritv  with  the  institutions^  which  neces« 
aarily  influence  their  conduct,  is  essential,  and  ignorance  is 
seafcely  pardonable.  Gould  we  yet  suiq>oseihe  author  to  have 
never  »dverted  to  the  distinction,  and,  judg^g  of  other  countries 
by  his  own,  to  have  been  unconsciously  betrayed  into  misappre- 
mnsion,  some  palliating  excuse  might  be  alleged :  btit  when  he , 
Inmself  announces  his  conftoiousness  of  the  difference,  there  is 
little  room  for  lenity  in  contemplating  his  errcns.  Once  on  the 
road,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  follow  up  theinvestiga- 
lion^and  never  remit  his  labour  or  deviate  from  his  course  until 
be  arrived  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Different, 
however,  is  it  with  Monaieur  &iizot.  Having  told  us  that — 
f  le  peuple  n'6tait  pas  en  Angleterre,  comme  sur  le  continent, 
nne  coalition  mal  unie  de  bcmigeois  et  de  paysans  lentement 
affiranchis  et  courb^  encore  sous  le  poids  de  leur  ancienne  servi- 
tude :  dans  les  communes  Anglaises  avaient  pris  place,  des  le 
quatorn^mc  si^de,  la  portion  la  plus  nombreuse  de  r  aristocratic 
ftodale,'^  &c.  ^  He  has  never  been  able  to  divest  himself  of  the 
baUt  o£  viewing  English  institutions  and  state  of  society 
through  the  medium  of  those  he  waa  used  to  on  the  continent. 
Eager  to  display  his  fancied  skill  in  painting,  he  could  not  sub- 
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mit  to  the  dnidg^  of  «iicfa  a  iUght  inquiry  as  wonld  faftve-maii 
him  master  of  his  sob}cot-*4iie  idea  offer  a  moment  dcop|Hi]|^  hit 
pen  till  aliBured  of  the  ground  he  trod  on^  was  too  dreadfwl  to  \m 
seridaaly  contemplated,  far  lees  patientlyendiired.  ■ 

Ignorant  that,  in  England,  the  peers  alone  are  nohle-^4beir 
ddest  SOBS  even,  though  bea^:mg,  in  certain  oases,  conformabljr 
to  their  respective  ranks,  honorary  titles,  being  merely  oommon- 
•re  in  the  eye  of  the  law— 4ie  hss  made  mention  of  yarious  noUe 
orders.  Nor  did  he  mean,  Sy  his  terms^  to  denote  the  degreea 
of  dnke,  marquis,  and  the  like,  since  not  only  does  he  style  ikt 
Bobles  ^  les  barons,'  but,  in  one  place,  translates  the  word  seig^ 
neur  by  that  of  loid : — ^  Un  nomm^  Ghcieimlle  fiit  oondamnd  A 
4,000  Ut.  fct.  (100,000  fr.)  d'amende  et  aotant  de  dommages^ 
int^r^  au  profit  de  Lord  Suffolk  pour  aroir  dit  de  ce  derraer 
que  c'dtait  un  plat  seigneur  (a  base  lord)/'^  If  then  the  wliol^ 
peerage  be  comprsheiKled  under  hi^  designation  <rf'  la  haote  no^ 
blesse,'  of  <  les  grands  seigneurs,'  and  of  Mas  barons,'  wtiom  does 
he  understand  as  ^  la  movtnne  noblesse,'  ^  Is  pedte  nobJesse/ 
^  la  noblesse  de  province,  ^  la  noblesse  de  campagaeV  Ima*^ 
ffining,  at  first— for  we  could  not  really  conceive  such  gross 
%norance  in  an  author  who  had  gravely  undertaken  to  compose 
a  history  of  the  most  momentous  events  on  record — ^tbatybytikese 
appellations,  he  purposed  to  denote  the  diflbrent  degrees  mtteky^ 
according  to  fortune  and  family  influence,  of  die  great  feuM 
eoramonero,  we  were  inclined  to  censure  him  for  his  terms,  sot 
to  charge  him  with  ndseonoeption.  To  this  we  wnre  the  more 
di^MMMd  from  knowing  that,  in  the  Scotch  acts  of  parliament^ 
f  Ki^  commoners  are  designated  noble.  ^  Every  nobleman,  sik 
as  earle,  lorde,  knicht,  and  baronne/  ko.f  The  terms  seemed, 
too,  the  more  pardonable,  from  knighthood  being,  in  most  con- 
tinentid  countries,  a  badge  of  nobility,  and  ntft  conferred  but  on 
members  of  the  privileged  classes.  Much,  however,  as  we 
were  inclined  to  judge  favourably,  we  found  it  impos^le,  ort 
P«x»eding,  to  screen  M.  Guiiot  from  the  imputation  of  «heer 
ignorance.  Not  only  are  the  great  untitled  commoners  mani- 
fcstly  not  comprehended  under  any  of  the  faneied  wders,  but 
not  even  knights  and  baronets.  Among  the  gretft  commoBers 
of  his  day  was  particularly  distinguished  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  Baronet,  afterwards  Earl  of  StraSbrd.  I>e8oended  from 
a  high  and  ancient  line  of  ancestors,  be^  of  aft  in  Yorkshire — a 

•  Tom,  i.  p.  86,  noU. 
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couiity,  be  ft  retneinbefed,  equal  in  extent,  wealth,  and  poptila-* 
tion^  to  three  ordinary  ones— ^njoy«d  the  largest  inheritance, 
with  correflpoDding  fkmily  inflnence ;  amd^  equally  by  his  ihtro-« 
dnction  at  court,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  When  be  was  knighted, 
and  bjr  baring  represented  the  sbire,  even  during  his  father's  life, 
be  proved  hh  claim  to  the  elevated  sphere  in  which  be  moved/ 
At  a  time  when  the  peerage  contained  scarcely  the  number  of 
eighty,  of  whom  nearly  forty  had  been  created  by  James, — he  was, 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  married  to  Lady  Margaret  Clifford,- 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland ;  aild  she  dying,  he 
was  afterwards  united  to  Lady  Arabella  Hollis,  daughter  of  the^ 
Eari  of  Glare.  If,  then,  any  commoner  could  be  presumed  to  be 
included  in  any  of  the  noble  orders  alluded  to,  he  certainly 
merited  the  distinction.  Far,  however,  fipom  designating  bim 
a  noble,  our  author  styles  him^ '  un  gentOhomme  Ae  province  }*' 
and,  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  an  uncultivated  order  of  society, '^ 
he  thus  talks  of  him: — *  D^j^,  h  la  prenriire  appai^tion  de* 
Strafford  &  Whitehall,  un  sonrbe  moqueur  avalt  aeeueln  T^vation 
snbite  et  les  manias  un  pen  rudes  d'un  gentilbomme  de  prtn 
rince,  connu  surtout  par  son  opposition  dans  te  parlement/** 
Much  as  an  Englishman  nray  wonder  at  a  person  in  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth^s  station,  as  weD  as  #ith  his  fortune  and  hmSAy' 
connexions,  being  believed  rude  in  bis  manners,  it  was  y<Mt^ 
very  natural  in  an  author,  who  placed  this  great  titled  commonet 
not  only  below  the  peers,  but  below  four  other  orders  of  noM"" 
Hty,  to  entertain  such  an  idea  of  the  inferior  orders  of  nobility  J 
for  be  seems  not  to  have  estimated  very  highly  even  the  principied  x 
-— *  Plus  Mn  de  la  cour,  parmi  les  hommes  d'une  condkionr 
moins  ^Mgante  ou  d^un  eiTprit  moins  cnltiv^,  les  sentinoienS' 
^talent  plus  ftpres  et  les  id6es  plus  ^troites,  mais  phis  arrAies. 
Li  les  opinions  se  liaient  aux  int6r6ts,  les  passions  aux  opinions. 
Dans  la  moyenne  et  la  petite  noblesse,  c  6tait  surtout  contre  la 
tyrannic  politique  que  se  soulevait  le  courroux/f  B^t  if  not 
merely  the  country,  the  provincial,  the  small,  but  even  tbe 
middle  nobiNty  could  be  styled,  in  comparison  with  the  court,— 
*  d*une  condition  moins  616gante  ou  d'un  esprit  moins  cultiv6,' 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  a  simple  g^bivtleman,  who, 
bow  great  soever  his  inheritance  and  family  connexion,  was  yet 
inferior  to  all  these  orders,  should  be  supposed  somewhat  rude  in 
bis  manners.  No  idea,  however,  could  be  more  unfounded,  the 
individual  in  question  combining,  with  real  mental  endowments, 
the  lighter  graces.  That  we  may  still  further  ilhistrate  the  extent 
of  the  author's  misconception,  we  again  advert  to  the  state  of 
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tbepmrage.  .Mlbe  opmbgoftheLcogPMliasMot,  the.] 
I^er  of  temponl  peers  seems  to  have  been  onljr  oQe  hundred  and 
twenty-ftmr.  Of  these,  Ihirty-^ght  bad  owed  their  creation  to 
JtoDt^f  and  forty-four  to  Cbarlai.  Of  the  seventy-two^  thus 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  House  of  Stuart»  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  with  the  exoeption  of  two  or  three  eldest  sons 
of  peers  made  barons,  there  was  one^  in  point  of  bkth,  family 
connexion,  or  accom^ishments,  superior  to  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth. 

Already  have  we  remarked  that,  by  translating  expression^ 
foreigners  occasionally  deceive  the  English  into  a  belief  of  tbeir 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  and  state  of  society 
m  this  country ;  but  that  ceasing  to  translate,  they  rardy  failtp 
betray  their  ignorance.  M.  Guazot,  in  like  manner,  frequently 
adopts  expressimis,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  makes 
statements  calculated  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  correctness 
of  our  charge  of  misconceptton.  In  one  place  he  saysr— ^Li^ 
noblesse  m^me  se  divisa ;  a  la  proposition  de  lever  une  garde, 
plus  de  dnquante  gentilshommes  repondirent  par  un  refus  sign^ 
de  leurs  noms ;  k  leur  t£te  s'inficrivit  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.'* 
Here  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that,  under  the  title  of 
'  noblesse,'  be  meant  to  comprehend  the  great  gentry.  In  ano- 
ther place  be  says,  ^  Les  lords .  et  une  foule  de  geutUshommes 
accoururent  i  York  couune  k  une  f^te  ;'t  whence  might  be  in- 
ferred that,  perfectly  aware  of  the  grand  distinction  between  lords 
and  gentleoien,  of  whom  the  first  mone  are  noble,  he  had  made  use 
of  the  term$  sJluded  to  with  the  view  solely  of  acconunodating 
hiflMielf  to  the  prejudice  and  habits  of  thinking  of  lus  country- 
meo.  That  he  really,  all  the  time,  laboured  under  a  gross  delu- 
sion ;  and,  while  he  seemed,  by  his  expressions,  to  comprehend 
his  subject,  was  like  a  person,  who,  bom  blind,  should  talk 
learnedly  of  cqlours,  but  when  asked  to  eiqdain  himself  more 
fully,  would,  in  tl»e  style  ot  Locke's  blind  man,  define  scarlet  as 
leaembling  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  following,  among  other 
passages,  will  suffice  to  establish — ^  Ce  fut  surtout  parmi  ks 
ntnples  gentUshommeSj  les  fcancs-tenanciers,  les  bouis:eoi9,  le 
people,  oue  se  r^pandit  ce  besoin  d'examen  et  de  resistance  en 
mati^re  de  gouvemement  comme  de  dogme,  car  c'^tait  Ik  que  la 
r^rme  religieose,  fermentait  et  voulait  avaacer.  •  Moins  pre- 
occupies de  leurs  croyance,  la  cour  et  une  partie  de  la  moyenne 
noblesse  s'^taient  content^es  des  innovations,'  &c4  That,  how- 
ever, ^la  mcqrenne  noblesse'  did  not  constitute  part  of  the  peer- 
^e«  but  .were  counted  by  M.  Guizot  ^  parmi  les  hpmmes  a  ui^e 
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already  been  seen.  It  is  too  appareni,  then^  that  M.  Guiaot 
Imis  egr^ODsly  erred,  not  in  expressicms  onhf^  but  in  conoep- 
tkm ;  and  bis  glaring  faults,  in  the  respects  specified,  cannot  be 
palliated  even  by  his  wannest  supporters.  Bui,  as  he  eveivw 
mrhere  pretends  to  depict  the  effect  produced  by  events  on  t£e 
diffierent  orders  of  society,  vrhich  were  nainsally  influenced  Iqr 
their  relative  situation  and  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  ig- 
norance of  Uie  constitution  of  that  society  could  not  fail  to 
deprive  his  descriptions  of  every  characteristic  necessarily 
expected  in  genuine  history.  They  are  not,  however,  even 
ixmsistent.  Had  he  been  entirely  ignorant,  and  surveyed  £ng- 
lidi  through  the  medium  of  continental  institutions  and  man- 
ners, he  might  have  presented  a  picture  which,  however  incor- 
rect, had  not  yet  been  in  itsdf  jarring  and  inharmonioas. 
Acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  the  extent  only  of  confounding 
his  vision,  his  descriptions  are  ever  violent  and  conflioling.  Yet 
this  is  the  author  who  accuses  the  native  writers  of  never 
painting  in  correct  colours ! 

Could  we  suppose  M.  Guizot  to  have  erred  solely  in  the 
adoption  of  improper  terms,  we  could  yet  by  no  meaoa  excul- 
pate him,  the  less,  as  in  his  work  he  shows  hunself  not  imused 
to  those  terms  by  which  the  native  writers  denote  the  differeot 
orders  of  gentry,  conformably  to  fortune  and  influence.  *  Dans 
les  villes  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  dans  les  campagnes  un  assez 
grand  nombre  de  petits  gentilsfaommes  et  pres^ue  tons  les 
vancs-tepanciers,^  &c.*  ^bewhere  he  talks  of  ^  simples  gen- 
tilshommes ' — ^  gentilshommes  de  comt6,'  and  the  like.  Buty 
if  he  were  really  master  of  the  terms  bv  which  the  classes  are 
thus  designated,  why  have  recourse  to  others  unheard  of  in,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of,  the  country?  We  again 
repeat,  however,  that  he  laboured  under  the  grossest  miicon- 
eeption  on  a  point,  to  an  historian,  of  vital  importance. 

From  his  occasionally  mentioning  *  la  bourgeoisie,'  in  con- 
junction with  the  inferior  orders  of  nobility — ^  De  jour  en  jour 
la  petite  noblesse,  la  bourgeoisie,  le  peujple  s'unissaient  i^us 
4troitement  dans  un  m6me  courroux't — ^  Dans  la  noblesse  de 
province,  dans  la  bourgeoisie,  des  families  riches  ^X — ^  ^^ 
noblesse  de  campagne,  et  la  haute  bourgeoine,'||  &c — one 
would  naturallv  conclude  that  he  luid  formed  some  proper  notion 
of,  at  least,  the  importance  oi  the  great  English  traders,  and 
others  of  that  description.  A  passage-^^  Les  regards  du  bour- 
geois, de  franc-teaancier,  du  paysan  m^e  ;  se  prnt^reet  biw 
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gndcturon  de  la  eoidition  ^^-^-Rstisfim  qs  th^  1m  conceptiim  ^ 
tii#se  dastes  in  England  is  aimUar  to  llial  of  iiia  oonotiyMao, 
M*  le  ComU  de  Montloaier^  of  nmnafactaireni  in  general.  The 
Cwite  thinks  auch  people  entitled  to  public  goed-will,  eo  long 
aa  tbey  more  in  the  sphere  of  inferioritT  and  aiodetty  which 
bekmgB  to  tiiem;  but  asks  whether^  if  the  &nlt  bt  his,  if 
langhler  be  irreustible  when  this  or  that  BMirafisctiuw  (^eMee- 
to  soar  above  his  bobbins  I 

If,  withomt  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  orders  and  classes  of 
society,  an  approach  to   accuracy  in   deioribh^  the   efleets 

Soduced  by  an  internal  struggle  be  idipossiMe,  the  work  <rf> 
«  Guiaot,  whose  mitconeeptions  are  so  extraordinary,  cannot- 
bave  the  recommendation  of  correctness*  We  now  proceed  to 
try  his  pretensions  as  an  historian  on  other  grounds.  That  oar 
examination  may  bs  fisirly  eonprehended,  \fe  feel  conqpelled  te 
enter  on  a  larger  preliminary  detail  than  we  should  hare  otber-*^ 
wise  deemed  consisleat  with  our  limits. 

The  ftmdamental  prmciples  of  the  EngUsh  eonstitution  eas 
be  traced  to  a  remote  period.  During  the  height  of  the  feudat 
system,  however,  its  benefits  were  confined  to  a  small  poTtion 
of  the  eommnnil^.  Towns  rising  into  iropoitanoe,  %ke  power 
of  the  barens  was  lubirerted  j  and  the  drcle  of  those  to  whom 
tibe  gmnd  firancfaises  extended  was  gradually  enlaif^ed,  \a\\  ik 
flnalqr  embraced  the  great  body  of  the  pe<^e^  As  a  defence 
against  submilioato  tyranny,  ever  most  gallbig,  the  Inferkx* 
dasses  naturally  courted  the  support  of  ^e  pfmee,  whoea  power 
they  were,  tot  tiieir  own  advantage  and  secinrit?,  incUned  to 
ai^ent.  With  the  down&ll,  aeoordingly,  of  the'  feudal  system, 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  was  increased.  Yet  wouM  it 
appear  to  hare  ^^ayed  ittelf  rattier  in  occasicmal  stretehes  dl 
power  than  in  obtaining  the  sanction  et  legislatire  eaaetments, 
and  consequently  ooutd  not  be  expected  to  surrire  the  caoa^ 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  aristocracy  being  no  kmger  dreaded^ 
the  inferior  ord«*s  would  withdraw  their  weight  from  the  scale 
g!  the  throne,  and  unite  with  the  higher  nmks  hi  repressing  any 
undue  exercise  of  prerogative.  'Riie  neeesssry  consequence^ 
however,  was  for  sometime  deferred,  oiving  to  the  Reformation, 
a  cil-cumstasee  which  had  the  effect  of  Pranging  ibe  natural 
progiees  of  evento. 

A  reUglon  which,  by  numerous  eeremenies,  fills  the  itnaglna^ 
tion,  is  infinitely  more  calculated  to  bring  mafdnnd  under  the 
lAfiuenee  of  the  clergy,  than  one  whose  direct  appeal  is  to  the 
tioderstaoding  and  the  ieut.    Requiring  an  exc^on  of  the 
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jnd^ent,  the  latter  luur  the  eflbet  of  ftwiibeniii^  the  intelteetfidl 
faculties,  and  teaching  ntolmd  to  reljr  on  their  own  reasod^ 
rather  than  on  their  iplritaal  monttors.  Humbling  the  nndev** 
standing)  the  fimrmer  induces  them  to  confide  impUcidy  in  the 
dispensers  of  the  ceremonies  which  tbejr  have  learned  to  regaftf 
Us  essentials  of  religion.  That  ecelesiasticiU  polity^  argalny 
which,  by  the  regular  subordination  of  ranks^  subjects  all  the 
clergy  to  one  or  two,  or,  at  most,  a  few  indiridualtf-^who  may 
be  gained  by  patronage — inust^  in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  be  a 
more  efiBcient  engine  of  influence  orer  the  pubH<s  mhid*  than  n 
church  government  of  a  popular  form,  owing  its  support  to  thi 
people,  who,  electing  the  clergy,  are  necessarily  regarded  as 
their  patrons.  Though,  in  the  dark  ages,  the  Romish  elergy' 
had  occasionally  advanced  pretensions  hostile  to  the  power  of  ther 
monarch,  Catholicism  was,  in  the  main,  more  especially  in  tb€F 
progress  of  civilisati<hi,  adndrabiy  suited  to  form  a  steady  Mf 
to  the  throne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderfnl  that  princes 
should  have  regarded  it  with  partiality.  Y<et,  calcfdated  as  was 
the  Reformittion  to  emancipate  the  reason  and  qualify  mankind 
for  the  better  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  the  cireumstancet 
with  which  it  was  accompanied  in  England,  had  the  tendency,' 
at  the  outset,  of  prodigtously  enls^ghig  the  power  of  the 
monarch. 

How  much  soever  the  great  body  of  the  people  might  be 
actuated  by  religious  zeal,  the  (blunder  of  the  church  formed  %h€ 
chief  motive  with  the  aristocracy  5  who,  to  secure  their  object, 
were  willing  to  promote  the  views  of  the  prince.  The  eittent  of 
timt  property,  with  the  dread  of  revocation,  was  one  leading 
cause  of  the  higher  classes  affording  the  monarch  parliamentary 
support  in  aB  his  projects.  But  this  was  not  the  only  source  6l 
his  additional  power;— the  kingdom  rent,  by  the  spirit  of 
reform,  into  two  grand  and  irreconcHeable  parties,  he  wis,  by 
throwing  hts  weight  into  either  scale,  enabled  at  all  timecr  to 
turn  the  balance.  Aware  that  he  wavered  In  his  feith,  and 
thinking  that  he  might  yet  be  recalled  to  his  ancient  creed,  they  of 
the  old  persuasion  were  cautious  of  provoking  Henry  into  a  mortf 
decided  departure  from  that  which  he  had  renounced.  Eagerty 
hailing  the  prospect  of  change,  the  leading  adherents  of  th!» 
new  doctrine  were  too  conscions  of  the  effect  of  disgusting  the 
fickle  prince  to  quarrel  deeply  with  the  half  measures  h^ 
pursued.  Trembling  for  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  imioi» 
vation,  and  perceiving  that,  while  they  complained  of  persecu- 
tion ugainst  themselves,  each  sect  thirsted  for  an  opportmifty  of 
rooting  opt  their  opponents,  of  whatever  description,  as  inimical 
to  Heaven^  wise  men  were  disposcfd  to  aid  in  estaUishbg  any 
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i  of 'dbuffcli  pulifejr  bgr  whidi  they  conceived  jUmt  tlie  dnftdei 
efUs  might  be  coontenncfced.  What  was  feared  on  principle^  the 
bonible  comoiotioiiB,  in  Gennanjr^  accompanied  with  levelling^ 
Of  anarchical  doctiiae»  peoceieding  from  an  emdaved  peaaaatiy, 
saddened  with  oppresakm^  and  inflamed  with  reiigious  eotha- 
ijaam,  seemed  to  confirm  in  fact;  and,  apprdiensive  of  the 
introduction  of  equalising  principles,  the  higher  classes,  in 
gueral,  were  impelled,  by  regard  to  their  own  stations  and 
property,  to  assist  the  prince  in  efiecting  such  a  moderate 
reform  as  might  gain  a  party  and  arrest  the  progress  of  unsettled 
principles* 

The  iKNTors  of  Mary's  reign — while  they  tended  to  promote 
the  change  they  were  designed  to  preventr--added  to  the  perse- 
ctttioBS  on  the  continent,  led  those  of  the  new  creed  at  home, 
and  ev<en  foreign  reformed  states^  to  esteem  £lizabeth  the 
bnlwaric  of  the  protestant  cause ;  and   newer   was  sovereign 
better  qualified  to  take  advantage  d  drcuoistances  and  gain  the 
appn^Mltion  of  the  people.     Her  long  and  auspicious  rei^, 
however,  opened  a  new  era  to  her  successor.    The  gifts  of  the 
ckuroh  property  too  long  confirmed  to  be  revoked,  that  source 
of  influence  and  coutroul  coal4  no  longer  exist.    Education  had 
made  a  rapid  advance^  a  new  spirit  of  independence  bad  been, 
infused ;   and  while  the  dread  of  catholic  ascendancy,  (m  the 
one  band,  of  equalising  principles  <m  the  other,  had  greatly  sub- 
sided, the  aristooracy  had  become  much  more  imbued  with 
religious  zeal,  and  aimed  at  further  reformation.    The  ordinary 
revenue  ot  the  crown  had,  in  the  meantime,   been  greatly 
lessened,  the  expenditure  much  augmented,  so  that  the  prince 
was  reduced  to  an  unusual  dependence  on  parliamentary  sup- 
plies.   A  change  in  situation,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
therefore,  seen^  to  demand  from  the  monarch  a  strict/y  con- 
stitutional tone,  with  moderate  civil  and  religious  ooncesskms. 
U»  however,   such  had  been  required  under  ordinary  drcunir 
slances,  they  were  particularly  firom  a  prince  who  laboured 
imder  the  prejudice  which  commonly  exists  agttuist  a  foreigner. 
Unfortunately  for  his  house,  as  well  as  the  nation,  James  pur- 
sued a  directly  opposite  course^  advancing  pretensions  nearly  aa 
inconsistent  with  Uiose  of  his  predecessor,  as  with  the  princij^ 
of  the  constitution.     A£Eecting  a  divine  uncontroulalde  right  to 
goveruy  he  excited  general  contempt,  which  was  heightened 
nwte  particularly  in  a  pious  age  by  the  glaring  project  to  con- 
ISlLkl!!?^"  ^^  an  engine  of  state.    The  e&ct  of  a  religion 
J»»^  by  numerous  ceremonies  captivates  the  imajpnation,  and, 
fiL  ^.IS!^*'^  subordination  of  clergy,  places  the  contioulover 
the  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  whom  the  prina 
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mgy  mnky  jata  er  faflnence,  had  not  esobfedlbe  pofifHoai 
sagacity  of  Elizabeth ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  maintain  both; 
The  consequences  of  a  naked  worship  and  popukr  form  of 
ohozdi  government,  which  he  had  witnessed  in  Scotand,  in-^ 
doced  James  to  pnrsne  the  same  potioy  on  higher  ground  | 
wUle  a  strong  contrary  eurrent  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  &r 
from  inspiring  caution,  influenced  him  with  such  passion  for  its 
accomplishment,  as  led  him,  bf  his  proceedings,  to  rouse  tha 
very  feeling  he  was  desirous  to  suppress. 

Exempted  from  the  pedantic  folly  which  characterised  his 
father,  Charles  was  yet  too  cold,  formal,  and  haughty  in  hk 
manners,  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  ReganSng  parlia* 
ment  so  far  valuable  as  it  formed  an  instrument  for  drawing 
money  from  thm  people^  but  as  otherwise  to  be  deprecated,  it 
was  lus  priaciple  never  to  summon  it  till  he  had  a  pretence  for 
alleging  (jiat  his  necessities  could  brook  no  delay,  and  must 
consequently  be  the  first  object  with  that  assembly.  Were  hk 
wants,  however,  supplied,  he  pdedged  his  royal  word  that  time 
should  be  allowed  tor  other  business.  Fully  aware  that,  as  his 
necessities  akme  had  been  the  cause  of  his  convening  them, 
there  was  little  hope  of  their  being  continued  tc^ther  after  the 
pur|P|oae  .was  served,  that  body  were  too  prudent  to  comply^ 
Parliament  alter  parliament  was  consequently  broken  with. 
Assuming,  at  last,  a  system  of  government  directly  arbitrary^ 
Charles  endeavoured  to  sustain  it  by  corresponding  severities* 
EceledaaUcal  tyranny  being  conducive  to  civil  subjection,  he 
aimed  not  merely  to  suppress  the  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
innovatioo  in  reli^ous  matters,  but,  by  changes  of  his  own,  and 
the  introduction  of  ceremonies  similar  to  the  Komish,  attempted 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  subjection  to  the  priesthood,  if 
not  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  papal  church  itself,  for  which 
it  would  wpear  that  overtures  were  listened  to. 

The  religious  innovations  in  Scotland,  with  the  des%a  of 
revoking  the  grants  of  church  property,  having  roused  a  spirit 
of  hostility  among  all  ranks  in  that  country,  the  famous  Cove- 
nant was  entered  into ;  and  the  monarch  having  manifested  a 
disposition  to  subdue  bv  force  all  resistance  to  his  arbitrary, 
measures,  the  Scots  haa  no  alternative  but  to  assume  arms  in 
self-defence.  That  they  might  have  die  advantMp^  of  expe- 
rienced commanders,  they  recalled  from  the  Continent  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  had  there  acquired  reputation.  Amongst 
them  was  General  Alexander  Leshe,  aiterwards  Earl  of  Leven, 
who  had  gained  a  high  military  character  under  Gustavua 
Adolphus.  To  cffush  the  insurgents,  Charles  marched  to  Scot- 
land, but  waa  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  CQncl,uding.the  pacifi-» 
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mdcm  ot  Beiwkk.  -  The  .jicace  wm  of  Aaik  duftttkm^  Iht 
partiet  baving  resptctively  dispuleil  the  meankig  of  tbe  tarmt| 
aad  the  Jitng  having  himielf)  by  the  amwife  ^  aome  ^f :  the 
ScoUiah  shippings  commaDeed  hostUitiea,  ,tbe  Scott,  aware  of 
the  present  diapotilion  of  the  Engliak  people,  and  ^  the  &6t  of 
a  conaidefaUe  anny  bavdng  been  ndaed  in  Irelaiid  for  tiie  por*- 
fose  of  overpoweriag  them^  detenxiiDed  no  longa  to  atuid  oa 
the  defensive,  but  to  maroh  directly  into  Eogland.  Aa  ide% 
boweyer,  so  utterly  iosaiie  as  thai  of  oonquariag  the  eo«ntiy^ 
was  never  eontemplated.  The  king  had  broken  with  another 
parliameBt,  because  they  withheld  supplies  from  him ;  and  the 
invaders  were  well  assured  that  the  £figliah  made  eommon 
eause  with  them  against  his  arbitrary  measures.  They  acted, 
acoor^ngly«  on  the  principle  of  being  recetvwl  1^  the  people  as 
friends,  and  being  opposed  by  mercenaiy  troops,  only  raised  by 
the  prince  against  the  public  voioei  nor  were  they  deceived 
relative  to  the  real  poatuse  of  Englidi  sfhixm* 

The  breadi  with  the  parliament  had  berrft  the  crown  of  aU 
erdintry  means  of  obtaining  sapplies ;  and  eittaotfinary  m»-* 
thods  resorted  to  for  ramng  money  had  encoimtered  snoh 
opposition  as  to  be  evidently  impracticable.  Disaihedon  every-» 
where  prevailed }  a  general  array  pvoved  unsuceessfol  *,  isidL  the 
troops,  hastily  drawn  together,  were  so  imbued  with  the^  <pfe* 
valeirt  spirH^  and  so  abMhitely  unchseiplined^  that  no  retiaooe 
could  be  placed  on  tbeoL  The  command  had  been  confened 
on  the  Earl  of  NorthumberlttQd>  at  un^e  Captain-genend  and 
High  Admiral ;  Strafford  was  appointed  Lietiteaant  igencapil  > 
end  Lord  Conway,  who  had  been  a  soldier  from  his  youtb^ 
general  of  the  horse,  Intfsposition  incapacitating  Norifauaa- 
berland,  and  StraSbrd  labouring  himself  under  a  severe  and 
painfid  complaint,  Conway  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to 
obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  Scottish  army. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  diat  officer  that  netther  the  number  nor 
flie  discipline  of  the  troops  under  him  warnyi^ed  his  hazarding 
an  engagement ;  and  that  prudence  required  his  fsl^g  back  on 
the  main  body,  which  might  be  expected  to  acquire  daihr  more 
consistency.  The  impetuous  temper  of  Straferd  ooiud  net 
brook  such  cautious  poMcy.  Conway  had  long  been  deceived 
regarding  the  Scottish  preparations  j  bat  Chides  had  himself 
obudned  too  accurate  information  on  the  B\d!>)ec%  to  be  misted  b¥ 
him ;  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  when  Conway's  eyes  were  opened, 
Strafford  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representations  of  tlial 
nobleman  relative  to  the  preparations  of  the  Scots^  dedaring  it 
impossible  that  they  could  either  embody  a  sufficient  force,  or 
would  venture  lo  cross  4hebordOTi    When  the  event  did  occur, 
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hti  mildly  C6Bt«»ed  Conway,  and  ordered  Mm  to  fight  it  wfa^ 
soever  risk,  did  tbeSoett  attempt  to  cross  the  Tyne.  Conway 
obeyed,  when  the  resuit  was,  defeat  at  Newborn  above  New- 
easUe.  The  whole  conntry  up  to  Yoik  was  in  eonaeqnems^  hdd 
open  to  the  Soots,  for  Neweastie  being  unfortified,  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  Strafford  himself,  who  next  day  Joined  the 
army,  perceived,  firom  the  state  of  the  troops,  that  operatbns 
must  bMi  limited  to  the  defensive.*  Hie  dread  now  was  that  the 
Scottish  army  would  march  even  to  the  metrop<dis;  and  in 
|ivoof  of  his  entertaining  the  same  idea,  Strafford,  witii  the  view 
of  obstructing  them,  issued  a  prodamatioo  to  destroy  the  mile* 
stones,  carry  off  provisions,  and  drive  all  the  cattle  south.  On 
the  Ist  of  September,  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  he  thus 
writes  in  confidence  to  his  friend  Sir  George  Hadcliffe.  ^  Pitty 
me,  for  never  came  any  man  to  so  lost  tosinisse.  Tlie  army 
mnexerdsed,  are  unprovided  of  all  necessarys.  That  pisirte 
which  I  bring  with  me  from  Durham  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 
Our  horse  all  cowardly,  the  country  from  Barwioke  to  Yorke  in 
liie  power  of  the  Scott  j  an  universal  affright  in  all ;  a  generall 
^samction  to  the  King's  service,  none  sensible  of  his  dis* 
konour.  In  one  worde  here  alone  to  fight  with  all  thes  evils 
tv^ut  any  one  to  helpe.  Ood  of  his  goodnesse  deliver  me  out 
of  this  the  greatest  evill  of  my  Ufe/f 

Par  from  displaying  the  spirit  of  conquerors,  which  would 
have  raised  the  people  in  that  quarter  and  have  led  to  their 
•peedy  expulsion  firom  the  country,  the  Scots  conducted  them-« 
selves  with  the  utmost  moderation.  Declaring  their  object  to 
be  self-preservation,  they  maintained  the  strictest  discipline,, 
and  paid  for  whatever  they  got,  while  their  generals  stole  the 
hearts  of  the  English.  Their  opponents,  on  tiie  contrary,  ex^ 
perienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  their  army  together,' 
which,  they  were  sensible,  they  could  not  accomplish  without 
money,  and  that  they  could  not  raised 

So  early  as  the  2d  of  September  the  committee  of  the 
council  at  London  assembled  to  consider  the  state  of  afihirs, 

4  LotdOoBW«7'i  nh&oa  m  HattM'  Mam.  duoBglbi  raigmof  OhariMk  ^  91,^ 
tta.  AUo  in  Clar.  State  Pftpera,  ,vol  ii,  d.  99,  e/  «e(^  Conway's  UU  to  S«:.  Yana,^ 
9th  Sept.  1640.    Hardw.  State  Pauera,  vol.  u,  p.  171. 

t  Wbhaker's  Life  of  Sir  Q«o.  Radcliffe,  p.  20S.  N.Bi  This  is  the  whola  ItCton 
I  Uwd,  State  Pi|Mi,vol.u.  kom  p.  146  to  [k  SSB.  Sidoey  Fap«n>  lol.  u.  from 
f,  652  to  p.  #63.  Rush.  voL  iii^.  223,  U  nq.  CoBxray's  RelalioD  io  Hailes*  MeoL 
p.  81,  et  teq.,  and  Clar.  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  99,  ei  teq,  Baillie*s  Lett.  vol.  ii.  p. 
205,  et  teq.  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  H.  pp.  89,  et  geq.  Haytin's  Life  of  Landl,  p.  464. 
Iftay,  64,  ei  m;.  Laud's  Htst.  of  his  Troubles,  83,  H  scf .  Nelson's  Cok  ¥oL  i.  p.  376, 
et  teq.  Whitlocke,  p.  35,  et  teq,  Burnett's  Hist.  Clar.  Press,  vol.  u  p.  49,  Hfp 
Mem.  of  Hamilton,  p.  178—180.    Wbiteker^s  Lif«  of  Radcliffe,  pp.  SOS  and  214, 
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wlien  tbe  only  diSete&ce  ciofinioa  among tben.  thftt  wodil 
seem  to  have  existed,  was,  whether  to  reooramend  a  grand 
coandl  of  peers — ^which  had  not  been  convened  for  three 
handred  years— or  a  parUameat.  The  majority  inclioed  to  tbe 
former,*  and  it  was  called*  The  cry,  in  tbe  m«uitime»  for  a 
parliament  was  so  loud  and  universal,  that  Charles  perceived .  U 
could,  under  his  circumstances,  be  no  longer  reusted;  aod 
satisfied  that  the  council  of  peers  would  reoommend  that  meft- 
sure,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  them  by  annomicbg,  on  its  fitat 
meeting,  that  he  had  determined  on  summoning  such  an 
assembly.  A  treaty  was  soon  entered  into  with  tbe  Scots 
which,  we  need  not  mention,  was  subsequently  tnmsfecred  to 
London.t 

The  high  Tory  party,  including  Clarendon,  have  invariably 
arndgned   tbe   whole  proceedings.     Affecting  to  regard  the 
affiur  as  a  national  disgrace,  the  noble,  historian  inveighs  in  tbe 
bitterest  terms  against  every  measure  pursued,  and  expreaae^ 
his  surprise  that  none  of  those  concerned  in  the  affiur  at  Ate  w* 
bum,  and  the  retreat,  were  ever  brought  to  puniaViment.     With 
a  prejudice  against  the  Scots,  greater,  and  infinitely  fiercer  than 
that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  himself,  he  asserts  that  they  were 
better  taught  to  pray  and  sing  psalms. than  to  use  their  arms.; 
and  that,  ever  liable  to  be  beaten  by  inferior  numbers  of  \he 
English,  they  might  have  been  easily  driven  out  of  the  country ; 
while  that  Charles  ought  to  have  resisted  calling  a  parliament 
so  long  as  the  Scots  continued  in  England,   but  promised  to 
sununon  one  immediately  on  their  retreat  or  expulsion,  and  that, 
flagrante  bello,  he  should  have  used  every  person's  goods  as 
common  property,  reserving  to  them  a  right  of  relief  from  the 
countrv;  and  that,  had  such  a  course  been  pursued,  the  Scote 
would  have  been  forced  to  retreat  and  the  whole  after-conse- 
quences prevented.    Either  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  guilty  of 
wilful  misrepresentation,  he  ascribes  the  calling  of  &e  grand 
cowwftl  of  peers  to  the  hasty  advice  of  those  immediately  about 
the  king,  while  StraSbrd  was  with  the  army ;  whereas  the  mea- 
sure, as  we  have  stated,  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the 
royal  council  in  London,  and  Strafford  never  having  been,  at  any 
time  further  distant  than  Durham,  his  sentimente  might  have 
oeen  eittily  ascertained.  To  impart  to  his  views  the  colour  of  truth, 
cnn^r^'!*  ^^^  Strafford  was  for  active  proceedings,  and.  was  so 
^;oQfident  of  success,  that,  regardless  of  what  had  been  done  at 

Wi^JK*;^^^^^^^  MemorW;  Councilaiid  Committee,  and  Sec- 

to  the  •4vici^;^;«j^  %*^e  kmg,  ^d  Sept.    CUr.  Slate  Paper.,  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  relatiT. 
t  Aulhoritie.  ei^  GommiUee  of  Council.  ^     '  ^       ' 
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Ae  ttevilty — ^no  cenmtion  being  agreed  on — ^he,  in  order  to  obtain 
tiie  king's  consent  to  put  the'  army  in  motion.  Bent  a  troop  of 
English  under  the  command  of  Major  Smith,  to  beat  up  the 
enemy's  qoarters,  when  that  single  troop-  routed  several  troops' 
oi  Scots  ;  tiiot  I^ie  made  an  outcry  about  it,  alleging  that  he 
had  forborne  from  similar  attempts ;  and  that  the  matter  made 
the  greater  stir,  Smith  happening  to  be  a  papist."^  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  inference,  the  story,  though  founded  on  fact,  is  in 
a  very  material  circumstance  directly  disproved  by  a  letter  from 
Secretary  -Vane  to  Secretary  Windbanke,  dated  from  York 
within  two  days  of  the  affedr.  The  river  Tees  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two  armies  5  and  conciliation  being  their 
object,  the  Scots  kept  within  their  limits.  One  troop,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  seveire  discipline  of  their  general,  had  passed  the 
Tees  with  a  view  to  plunder.  Headed  by  Sir  Alex.  Douglas, 
mi^or  to  Colonel  Ramsay,  who  had,  in  the  afiair  of  Newburn, 
taken  Sir  John  Digby  prisoner,  they  had  proceeded  to  plunder 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Purdsy,  when  Smith,  who,  though  at  the 
tfane  only  a  lieutenant,  commanded  Sir  John's  troop  of  sixty 
horse,  having  surprised  them,  gave  notice  of  the  event. 
^  Captain  John  Digby,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  with  three 
or  four  troops,  cut  <m  their  pass  at  Croftbrigg  ;'  and  the  ri\^er, 
owing  to  recent  rains,  being  unfordable,  two  of  the  men  who 
attempted  to  swim  were  drowned ;  twenty-one  that  resisted 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  thirty-seven,  with  their  officers  and 
horses,  taken  prisoners.  ^By  this/  says  Vane,  at  this  period 
not  less  zealous  against  the  Scots  than  even  Strafford,  ^  you  see- 
we  b^gin  to  recover  our  hearts  and  spirits.^f  Vane's  accounts 
would  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated;  J  and  so  far  was  the 
afibir  6t)ni  being  regarded  as  indicative  of  ability  to  drive  out  the 
Scots,  that,  within  six  or  seven  days,  Strafford  declared  himself 
to  the  grand  council  of  peers  in  the  royal  presence,  that  it  had 
been  his  advice  not  to  put  it  to  'a  day  or  to  fight,  but  to  wear 
them  out  by  time;  and  that  it  had  been  *  imputed  'to 
him  to  be  for  fighting  by  reason,  he  said,  to  put  spirit 
in  the  retiring  soldiers,  that  he  would  fight,  and  only  for 
that  reason.' It     The  minutes  of  council,  with  all  the  private 

•  Clar.  Hist.  ed.  1717,  p.  144,  et  seq.  They  who  compare  his  history  With  his  col- 
leoftion  of  State  Papers,  will  appreciate  its  accuracy. 

f  Hardw.  State  Papers,  yoL  ii.  pJSa^.  The  letter  9  dated  Ax>m.York,  20tfa  oCSept., 
and  the  writer  mentions  that  the  affair  had  happened  *  since  my  last^'  which  is  dated  the 
18t1i  of  that  month.    The  time  is  thus  ascertained. 

i  Hardw.  State  Papers,  voLJi.  p.  211.  Minutes  of  the  Qrtnd  CoonciL 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  once  alluded  to  in  the  CouncH  of  Peers,  nor  in 
fbe  future  corresm>ndcnce ;  and  see  the    Scottish  account  of  it  in  Spalding's  Menu 
Td.  i.  p.  966.    Edit  by  Bannttyiie  Club. 
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ideiioe,  proYO  Us  Itpprehentnofa  to  fattf«  been  that  tte 
ftrmy  would  desert  for  want  of  pay,  and  that  he  had 
evatSrjF  reason  to  dread  a  general  rerdit.  The  aiinotea — ^wfaich 
tpore  taken  by  Sir  J.  Bonmi^k^-^ae,  indeed,  afantted  to  be 
«fy  incerreot  and  fifeqaendy  obeeure ;  but,  in  every  material 
{Mint,  as  against  the  idea  of  fighting,  they  are  fully  and  erea 
wott  than  confirmed  by  otiier  anthonties — amoi^st  wfaidi  is  & 
csnfidential  letter,  under  Straflbrd's  own  hand,  to  hia  epedal 
finend  Sir  George  Raddiflfe.  According  to  the  mintttes,  when- 
at  one  meeting  the  question  under  debate  related  to  a  safe  con^ 
duot  for  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Scots  would  appear  to  hare  been  deemed  too  high,  iiae  Bari  of 
£ssex,  on  Charles  asking  the  advice  (rfthe  coumil,  said,  ^they* 
(the  lords)  knew  not  tiie  state  of  the  army,  and  therefore  can 
give  no  advice/  The  Eaii  of  Bristol,  having  particularly  put  it 
to  Straffiord  whether,  on  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  c^loers,  he  conceived  tiie  army,  in  the  event  of  a  breach 
^  die  treaty  9  hi  a  posture  to  oppose  the  Soots,  there  does  i^spear 
aomething  kke  boasting  in  die  reply  of  the  li^r,  as  to  the 
FjigBsh  force  being  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  invaders.  Yet 
he  at  the  same  time  dechured  that  he  could  give  no  assurance 
cf  success  should  an  engagement  ensue.  While  the  last  pari  of  the 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  above  alhided  to  from  Stnf* 
ford  himself,  it  may,  from  other  circnmstanoes  as  weU  as  passages 
hi  those  minutes,  be  doubted  whether,  as  they  are  admittedly 
conrect  in  some  instances,  they  do  not  represent  the  first  in  a 
point  of  view  which  Strafford  did  not  intend.  Even,  in  course 
^  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  himself,  on  a  demand  of  subastenee 
money  being  made  by  the  Scots,  stated  Aat  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  could  not  remove  them  that  winter*  Tbe  king- 
himself,  too,  at  one  meeting,  after  having  observed  that  none  rf 
tile  lords  would  advise  to  give  a  penny  if  the  Soots  could  be 
lemoved  by  force,  said  that  ^  nothing  could  be  undertsken  as 
to  warrant  success/  On  other  occasions,  when  it  was  remarlced 
in  council  that  the  king  had  a  hundred  to  one  at  stake,  since  tiie 
whole  provhK^  of  Yortc  might  by  a  How  be  lost,  Strafibrd  con- 
fcssed  that  fif^ting  alone  conld  hinder  the  Scots  from  advandiqp 
to  York;  but  alleged  that  the  dty  itself  mij^t  be  preserved* 
He,  at  an  after  day,  admitted  that  the  Eng^ah  force  was  not  able 
to  encounter  the  gross  of  the  Scottish,  ^  but  agamst  smifi  par- 
ties says  they  are  able,  but  he  could  not  answer  for  the  success/ 
In  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  lords-commissioners  for  coon* 
«lluig  his  Mijesty  to  ratify  the  treaty,  all  thid  is  more  than 
^Jcmfirmed.  Strafford  had,  according  to  it,  declared  in  the  great 
councU,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  ke^  the  conntiei  of  Cumber- 
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koHLand  WestnuMrdand  oufe  of  the  power  of  the  Scots  -wbeocwsr 
Ibey  should  endeavocnr  to  take  them  in ;  aod  as  for  Newcastle, 
It  conld  not  be  recovered  that  winter  by  an  army  of  oae  hundred 
thousand  men ;  that  bat  icxr  the  difficulties  of  marehing  in  winter 
they  could  not  be  prevented  fsom  pae^g  souths  the  Tees  being  in 
Biany  places  fordable  by  forty  horse  abreast^  and  giving  theaa 
battle^  being  the  only  means  of  stopping  their  advance  to  YoA$ 
and  that,  in  the  poeture  of  the  army — which^  though  in  number 
considerable,  could  not,  from  want  of  discipline,  be  relied  on*-^ 
he  would  not  advise  to  hazard  sn  engagement* 

The  evidence,  then,  seems  complete.  Yet,  partly  following 
Qarendon,  partly  some  inferior  authority  he  does  not  dioose  to 
quote,  M.  Guizot,  after  stating  that,  at  the  name  d  a  porhamcnt^ 
^  Charles,  saisi  de  crainte,  imagine,  on  ne  sait  par  quel  avis ' — 
it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  advice  of  the  roval  council  in 
London — ^  de  convoquer  k  York  le  grand  cons^  des  pairs  du 
royaume,  assembl6e  f6odale  depuis  quatre  6i6cle8  tomb^  en 
d^uetude,  mais  qui  jadis,  au  temps  de  la  faibksse  des  com- 
munes, avait  souvent  partag6  seule  le  pouvoir  souvenun  ^--i— 
proceeds  thus-*><  Au  milieu  de  ces  incertitudes,  St3raft>rd>  pour 
satisfaire  son  r ^sentiment  autant  que  pour  justifier  ses  avis,  avittt 
attaqu6  les  Ecossais  et  renq^ort^  sur  eux  quelque  avantage ;  il  fiit 
lM.mi  comme  ayant  compromis  le  rd,  et  reyut  Tordre  de  se 
v^ofermer  dans  ses  quartiers/f  He  had  previously  cpioted  from 
a  pretended  letter  £rom  Strafford  to  Laud  : — ^  Que  le  roi  disc  mi 
mot,  et  je  ferai  sortir  d'ici  les  Ecossais  plu&  vlte  qu'ils  n V  sont 
entr^s  y  j'en  r^ponds  sur  ma  t^te ;  mais  il  faudrmt  que  Tavis  vhst 
d^un  autre  que  de  moi/:(  Now,  we  apprehend  that  the  only 
original  authority  for  the  supposed  letter  is  Heylin's  in  his  li^ 
of  Laud.§  Not  only,  however,  are  neither  the  date  nor  Ae 
ooeasion  of  the  letter  mentioned^  but  the  whole  is  so  expivssed 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  imthOT  means  as  ks 
contents,  or  what  as  his  own  statoment.  Its  purport  seems  to 
be  that,  though  Stvaffordcould  not  himself  recommend  the  me»- 
aare,  yet,  had  any  of  the  Icnrds  advised  the  king  to  try  his  fortune 
in  a  battle,  '  he  doubted  not  of  sending  tiiem  Tthe  Scots)  in  more 
kaste  back  than  they  came.'  That  wb  is  dnreoHy  opposite  to 
his  own  averments  to  the  council  is  indisputable ;  but  how  could 
thelords,  who,  as  observed  by  Essex, '  A^ete^  not  the  state  of  Ae 
asmy,  and  therefore  €ould  ^ve  no  advice,'  recommend  a  measure 
windi  the  general,  who  oi^t  to  have  known  the  state  6t  die 
aimy,  and  to  have  been,  by  consequence,  aUe  to  give  advice, 

•  Tom.  i.  jp.  152.  +  p.  153.  J  p.  151. 

,"  S  Tbose  wfio  desire  to  see  bow  one  vwik  improves  upon  another,  maj  compare  Hey- 
lin^  stalement  with  that  of  his  tncctmQw  ]|aao%  woU  ii.  p.  5. 
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had  8P  represented  the  hazard  or  impracticabilil^  of — a  rqir^ 
sentation,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  king  had  tully  concurred 
ia  ?  A£  Laud  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  passed  at  the  grand 
council,  it  does  appear  unaccountable  that  .Strafford  should  have 
written  to  him  m  terms  so  contrary  to  the  truth.  When,  too, 
it  is  considered  that  there  existed  at  the  time  betwixt  them  a 
mutual  jealousy,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  would  confide  ia 
the  other.  The  style,  besides,  unlike  that  of  Strafford,  resem- 
bling that  of  Heylin— on  whose  authority  its  genuineness  de- 
pends, and  who  neither  quotes  the  words  nor  specifies  the  date 
of  the  letter,  nor  yet  pretends  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  errone- 
ously represents  the  two  as  on  good  terms  and  in  the  height  of 
conndence,  this  being  one  of  Strafford's  letters  to  Laud  at  the 
period — its  authenticity  may  be  doubted,  the  more  as  Heylin  is 
not  remarkable  for  his  veracity.  Could  we,  however,  suppose 
such  a  letter  to  hav/e  been  really  written,  it  must  have  been  from 
the  politic  motive  of  being  exhibited,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
raising  of  money,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  preiate 
to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  unacquunted  with  the  minutes  of 
council,  or  unreflecting,  M.  Guizot  has,without  comment,  adopted 
the  statement.  On  the  reported  advaatage  over  the  Scots,  he 
has  the  following  note : — ^  MM.  Lingard  (Hist,  of  Eng\.  t,  x. 
p.  95,  note — ^94)  et  Brodie  (Hist  of  British  Empire,  &c.,  t.  ii. 
p.  539)  nient  ce  fait,  d'apris  des  inductions  tirees  de  documens 
pfficiels  et  contemporains ;  mais  leurs  raisons  ne  me  paraissent 
pas.suffisantes  pour  faire  rejeter  le  temoignage  de  Clarendon^ 
dont  le  recit  est  formel,  circonstancie,  et  qm  n'avait  k  ce  sujet 
aucun  motif  d'alt^rer  la  verite.'*  Has  the  gentleman  ever  read 
the  performance  he  quotes  ?  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not 
perceive  what  slight  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements 
It  contain^.  He  would  himself  seem  to  admit  that  Clarendon's 
account  of  n>atters  is  not  always  to  be  received ;  but  that  on 
tl^is  point  he  had  no  niotive  for  misrepresentation*  The  whole 
train,  of  misfortunes,  however,  with  which  he  and  the  country 
were  qverwhelmed,  being  ascribed  to  the  bad  counsel  above 
alluded  to,  our  readers  will  be  incUned  to  admit  that,  if  a  depar* 
ture  ifrom  the  truth  can  at  any  time  be  charged  against  him,  and 
if  the  whole  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  motive,  he  may  be 
presupied  guilty,  uiore  especiaUy  when  his  rancorous  hatred  of 
the  Scots  is  remembered.  Not,  besides,  an  eye-witness  himself,, 
nor  even  near  the  scene  of  action,  he  must  have  drawn  his  infor- 
mation from  some  individual  present,  or  some,  documents  fur- 
nished by  oUiers.     What  testimony,  however,  can  be  deemed 

•  Tom.ip.l53« 
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equal  to  that  of  Strafford  liimself,  or  of  official  persons^  as  Secre- 
tary Vane  for  instance,  who,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend, 
could  have  no  motive  *  d*alt6rer  la  verity  ?*  Had,  too,  this  writer 
looked  into  Vane's  leltA",  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  is  far 
more  circumstantial  than  the  relation  of  Clarendon — a  point  on 
which  he  seems  to  rely.  The  truth  manifestly  is,  that  M.  Guizot 
has  applied  to  no  original  sources  of  information,  but  quoted  at 
second-hand, — a  charge  which  will  be  afterwards  substantiated^ 

We  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  point  of 
apparently  minor  importance.  Upon  the  truth  of  Clarendon's 
statements,  however,  must  his  veracity  as  an  historian  depend. 
The  proceedings  adopted  in  this  instance  determined,  in  an 
important  degree,  all  the  momentous  events  which  followed. 
Without  rightly  comprehending  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced or  governed  parties  at  that  time,  we  should  be  un- 
qualified to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  subsequent 
teansactions.  We  proceed  to  still  more  important  matter — 
matter  which  decides  the  character  of  Charles,  as  it  must  that 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  but  which 
bas  been  so  little  comprehended,  and  so  grossly  misrepresented, 
that  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brodie  to  develope  it ;  though  even 
he,  when  he  comes  to  revise  his  work,  will  see  the  necessity  o£ 
placing  it  in  a  still  more  prominent  point  of  view. 

Both  armies  lay  in'  the  heart  of  the  kingdom — both  were 
supported  at  the  national  expense,  by  supplies  voted  in  parlia- 
ment. That  necessity  alone — the  condition  of  the  troops  ren- 
dering it  unadvisable  to  fight — that  necessity  alone  had  induced 
Charles  to  summon  that  assembly,  his  proceedings  quickly^ 
manifested. 

The  disaffection  and  want  of  discipline  which  had,  previous 
to  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  rendered  the*  troops  unworthy  of 
confidence,  began  to  be  cured  by  their  continuing  a  considerable 
period  embodied  under  zealous  ofiicers.  Embarrassed  and 
chagrined  by  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  calculated  at  once 
to  repress  an  undue  exercise  of  prerogative,  to  restrain  arbitrary 
power,  and  bring  its  guilty  instruments  to  merited  punishment, 
Charies,  whom  a  sense  of  danger  alone  had  constrained  to  con- 
vene that  body,  now  sensible  that  his  troops,  from  habits  of 
discipline,  were  gradually  losing  the  habits  and  forgetting  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  those  of  the  soldier,  turned  to  the 
army,  as  alone  capable  of  bringing  him  out  of  a  situation  from 
which  he  was  willing,  at  great  hazard,  to  be  rescued.  The 
military  once  in  possession  of  the  capital,  supplies  would  be 
easil]^  extorted  from  parliament ;  while  the  Scots,  did  they  not 
xemain  neutral,  would  either  be  starved  into  submission,  or,. 
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sabsisting  by  plunder,  would  raise  agmnst  them  a  gmisral  spiiifc 
of  hostiHtyt  that  would  {Militate  the  embodjring  of  new  forces^ 
for  which  thek  continuing  in  the  country  would  afibrd  a  pretext. 
Of  the  design  contemplated,  a  circwnstance  occurred  that  pro- 
mised  the  accomplishment.  A.  tom.of  50,000/.  had  been  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  roysd  army  out  of  the  first  money  that  could 
be  raised,  60,000Z.  having  been  expected  in  loan  from  Hxe  cityr. 
The  60,000/.  so  paid,  25,000/.  were  next  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Scots,  A  strong  memorial  from  the  latter,  led  so  far  to  an  in^ 
version  of  the  order — the  25,000/.  to  the  Scots  being  voted  it 
be  paid  out  of  the  money  first  raised.*  When  the  paper  fimn 
the  latter  was  under  consideration.  Commissary  Wilmot,  son  of 
Lord  Wilmot,  and  one  of  the  conspirators,  said  that  if  sudi 
papers  procured  money,  he  doubted  not  the  officers  of  the 
English  army  might  easily  do  the  iike.f  The  measure  was 
soon  resorted  to.  A  letter  from  the  officers  of  the  English 
army,  addressed  to  the  Lord-General,  as  he  was  styled  (Nar^ 
tliumberland),  to  be  presented  to  paiiiament,  and  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  March.^  The  date  is 
material ;  but  not  having  been  favourably  received,  die  circua«- 
stance  of  the  reception  was,  at  future  meetings,  greatly  exagu 
gerated,  and  laid  hold  of  to  augment  the  flame ;  it  being  aUeged 
that  Lord  Newport  in  particular  had  remarked,  that  they  Who 
had  sent  the  letter  had  forfeited  their  heads ;  but  represented, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  king  had  commiserated  their  case^ 
and  had  declared  that,  would  they  but  be  faithful  to  him,  he 
would  rather  pawn  his  jewels  than  that  they  should  be  impffld.$ 
Of  the  discont^it  thus  excited,  advantage  was  taken  to  prepare 
the  army  for  seconding  the  royal  designs. 

Of  the  prindpal  officers  of  the  army,  some  were  courtiers  of 
xank, — some,  likewise,  members  of  parliament.  To  these  did 
both  Charles  and  his  consort  apply,  and  they  soon  found  them 
apt  for  the  purpose.  A  conspiracy,  in  which  the  indinduals 
engaged  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  was  entered 
into,  having  for  its  object  to  bring  up  the  army  to  the  metro- 
polis, for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  parliament  and  seiriag 
the  Tower,  that  they  might  at  once  command  the  city  and  faici- 

*  The  Memorial  from  the  Scots  was  ^rst  annotniced  to  the  Cfnmnons  on  the  Srd  of 
March,  1641,  and  was  .noder  conuderation  on  the  4tb,  Sth,  and  6th,  wheo  the  erder 
lor  the  payment  of  the  money  was  made. — Joamait  of  ike  Commumt,  vol.  i^  pp« 
S>6,  97.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  5th. — Journals  of  that  Hoias 
for  that  and  succeeding  days,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  176,  177. 

'J^«*'cy*a  Letter— Husband's  exact  Collection  of  all  BemoMtraiicai^  tot.,  fttblUM 
in  1643,  p,  21  r,  et  seq.    The  Letter  is  to  be  found  in  Bushworth. 
'  X  Jo«™«l»of  Urds,  Yol.  vt.y  p.  194. 
.  $.  Captam  Chudleigfa's  fixaaiiiaUao,  H«tbaii<ri  Cdlectio^  p.  2at. 
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lilate  the  eacape  of  Strafibrd^  who  1^  there  under  impeachmeoki 
dod  loir  fortifying  Portsmouth^  whither  the  queen  meant  to  re- 
tire in  the  event  of  any  disturbance.  The  risk  of  the  £nglish 
army  bebg  folbwed  south  by  the  Scottish^  presented  a  diffi* 
tulty  y  but  it  was  hoped  that^  Uirough  the  intrigues  of  Montrose 
and  his  a^f ociates>  added  to  great  promises  to  favour  the  Scotg 
at  the  expense  of  the  sister  kingdom^  that  army  might  ^  ren* 
dered  neutraL  A  thousand  horse  were,  in  the  mean  time^ 
expected  to  be  raised  at  the  cost  of  the  clergy  j  more  wer« 
embodied  under  pretext  of  being  destined  for  the  Portuguese 
service ;  while  money  was  sent  by  the  queen^  who  declare^ 
lier  readiness  to  pawn  her  jewels  for  raising  funds  to  be 
employed  in  defraying  the  expense  of  fortifying  Portsmouth^ 
then  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gonng,  son  of  Lord 
Goring.  Aid  from  France  was  also  looked  for.  On  its  ms^ctt 
aouth,  the  ^my  was  to  be  met,  as  commander,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  General,  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  accompanied  by  tiie 
prince,  whose  presence  it  was  anticipated  would  afford  great 
eountenance  to  the  measure ;  and  a  powerful  party  of  the 
{pantry  was  e^cpected  to  join  them.  That  he  might  connive  at 
the  escape  of  Strafford  from  the  Tower,  large  offers  were  made 
to  tibe  Governor ;  while  it  was  devised  to  introduce  into  the 
place,  under  a  Captain.  Billingsley,  a  hundred  men  who  were  t^ 
be  substituted  for  the  usual  guard.  A  vessel  lay  in  the  Thamea 
to  seceive  him ;  and  it  was  proposed^  at  one  time,  that,  to  enable 
him  to  escape,  Balfour  should  permit  Strafford  to  quit  that  for* 
tress^  under  a  royal  warrant  for  his  conveyance  to  some  other 
place  of  strength,  laberated,  the  prisoner  was  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  in  France ;  or,  escaping  to  Ireland,  set  himself 
directly  at  the  head  of  the  p(q)ish  force  which  he  had  there  raised 
for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  His  return  was  of  course  te 
be  no  longer  deferred  than  pught  be  requisite  for  maturing  the 
achemes,  or  gaining  complete  possession  by  the  miUt^ry  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  plot„  not  only  was  an  oath  of  secrecy^ 
^  we  have  said,  devised  and  strictly  imposed,  but  sevem 
papevs  were  dra^wn  up  in  order  to  inflame  the  troops,  and  afford 
a  pretext  for  proceedings*.  One — ^which  contained  proposition^ 
to  the  army  at>oixt  marching  south,  and  appointing  Goring  Lieur 
ienant-General — appears  to  have  come  lUrectly  from  the  kinf ; 
^vith  bis  ^probation  was  another  prepared  to  proceed  from  tbe 
army,  expressing  a  desire  that  his  majesty  would  nominate 
•€onng  their  commander.  A  third — ^that  contained  a  declara* 
Hon  of  the  army's  readiness  to  serve  the  king — was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  conspirators  thcmselyee.    A  fourth — a  petition  to 
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ttitldDg  and  ^Utmeiit  for  the  preBCTvation  of  the  UshopiT 
rotes  mm]  fdnctiont — (this  circumstance  merits  paiticiilar  notioej 
the  bill  about  the  bishops'  votes^  and  their  exclusion  from  iatav 
ference  in  secular  affiurs^  having  been  read  for  the  first  time  tm 
the  dOth  of  March) — for  preventing  the  disbanding  of  the  Irish 
army  before  that  of  the  Scottish,  and  for  settling  the  king's 
revenue — 'was  to  proceed  from  the  army.* 

What  has  happily  proved  too  fatal  to  many  conspiradea 
agiunst  the  law,  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
occurred  to  defeat  this  measure.  Equally  busy,  the  king  aoad 
queen  had  not  intrigued  with  the  same  individuals ;  and  with 
the  violence  peculiar  to  her  sex,  she  would  appear  to  have  urged 
her  instruments  to  schemes  more  desperate  than  were  contem- 
plated by  her  consort :  though,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  to  be 
nominated  General  on  the  occasion,  the  effective  command  was 
to  be  devolved  on  another ;  but  about  that  other  the  two  were 
&r  from  agreed.  Unknown  to  the  queen,  the  king  bad  deter- 
mined on  Goring;  equally  unknown  to  him,  the  queen  had 
■elected  Commissary  Wilmot,  eldest  son  of  Lord  WUmot,  of 
,  Athlone,  in  Ireland — himself,  at  the  time,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  for  his  services  created  baron  in  1643,  and  Earl  of 
Rochester  in  I662.t  Flattered  with  the  distinction,  VKrtii  of 
these  individuals  had  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  conspiracy, 
confidently  hoping  to  fill  the  conspicuous  station.  Their  majes* 
ties  mutually  disclosing  what  they  had  done,  were  so  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  the  rivalship  and  disappointment  of  one  of 
the  candidates,  as  to  entertain  a  dread  of  its  leading  to  a  defeat 
of  the  scheme  and  development  of  the  whole  design.  To  obviate 
such  an  evil,  they  employed  Jermyn,  the  queen's  great  favou- 
rite, as  a  fit  agent  to  make  promises  for  satisfying  both ;  but 
they  were  deceived  in  the  result  of  their  negotiations. 
Chagrined  and  anxious  to  screen  himself  from  the  justice  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  fear  would  overtake  him  for  his  conduct 
in  the  business.  Goring  instantly  revealed  the  plot,  first  by  a 
hint  to  Lord  Dungarvon,  then  by  a  ftiUer  disclosure  to  Lord 
NewDort,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  Lords  Bedford,  Ley, 
and  Mandeville  and  Kimbletou.  The  matter  was  communi* 
cated  to  Pym,  who  soon  traced  it  through  its  various  ramifica- 
tions; while  information  seems  to  have  been  also  obtained  from 
Balfour,  relative  to  the  designs  for  gaining  possession  of  the 
Tower,  and  accomplishing  the  escape  of  Strafford.  Goring 
p>ade  his  disclosure  about  the  middle  of  April ;  and  it  is  a  sin- 

iJ!ltfn^**?  *^***«"*«  »"  Husband's  Col.  p.  215,  et  sea^   with  the  corroborating  sta 
+  na^ai'^^R  "^^^*  to  be  afterwards  adrMccd,  with  their  respective  aufhoriUei. 
t  Dagdale  a  Barowige,  yoI  ii.  p,  469. 
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gular  proof  to  what  height  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried^  that, 
on  the  19th  of  that  month,  Wilmot  announced  to  the  Commonfr 
the  feet,  of  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  who  were  members 
of  that  house,  having  *  received  command  to  go  down  to  their 
charges  to  the  army  very  suddenly.  The  House  took  two  or 
three  days  to  consider  of  this  busmess.'*  An  order  was  at  the 
same  time  made  for  a  call  of  the  House,  and  preventing  any^ 
member  leaving  town  without  a  special  license. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  famous  Scottish  commissioner, 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Hepburn  of 
Humbie,  that  there  were  rumours  of  some  conspiracy.f  On- 
the  28th,  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  carried  up  a 
message  to  the  Lords,  intimating  that  a  design  for  the  rescue  of 
Strafford  was  apprehended.J  On  the  8rd  of  May,  Mr.  Pym 
announced  to  the  Commons  the  existence  of  the  plot,  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  conspirators.  Measures  the  most  prompt 
and  effectual  were  instantly  adopted.  A  protestation  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  the  constitution,  prepared  and 
TOted  to  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  House,  was  trans- 
mxtted  to  the  Lords,  firom  whom  it  met  a  ready  reception.  A  . 
letter  was  despatched  to  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  or  Astley  (the  name 
Is  indifferently  spelt  both  ways)  and  Sir  John  Connyerfr— at  the 
time,  jomtly  commanding  the  forces— -to  keep  the  men  in  obe- 
dience. A  committee  of  one  lord  (Kimbleton)  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  (Sir  Philip  Stapleton  and  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy)  was  sent  to  watch  over  Portsmouth;  while  a  great 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  destined  for  the  place,  was  intercepted^ 
Committees  were  ordered  to  go  to  secure  other  places  ;  and  the* 
lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  and 
the  magistrates  of  several  towns,  were  roused  to  vigilance. 
The  trained  bands,  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  Portsmouth,  were- 
commanded  to  be  in  readiness ;  and  orders  were  given  for 
shutting  the  ports  and  apprehending  such  of  the  conspirators  as 
fled.  So  great,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  terror  of  Charles, 
and  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the  full  development  of  the  truth;  and 
to  screen  his  guilty  tools,  that  he  himself  granted  a  speci&l 
"warrant,  authorising  Goring  to  permit  Jermyn,  a  staunch  cour- 
tier and  private  of  the  guards,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators, to  sail  from  Portsmouth.  So  hasty  was  this  gentle- 
man's flight,  that  it  was  in  a  black  satin  suit  and  white  boota 

f  JouTD.,  vol.  i.p.l23. 

t  Hailes's  Memor.,  &c  p.  120  ;  and  an  extract  from  a  preceding  letter^  of  wktcb^ 
firom  itB  being  so  torn,  the  date  cannot  be  ascertained,  p.  1 19. 
t  Journ.  of  Com.,  vol,  i.  p.  130 ;  of  Lords,  vol.  i?.  p.  229. 
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thiat  he  reicbed  tbe  place,  whence  he  was  ambted  by  Goring  ia 
effecting  bis  escape  to  France.''' 

Intef«sted  in  the  iate  of  a  mioifiter  who,  whatever  might  im 
hsB  demerits  with  his  country,  had  yet — in  so  far  as  the  long, 
can  be  separated  from  the  constitution  of  which  he  is  the  bea«tp-» 
been  true  to  his  royal  master,  it  was  natural  for  Charles  to  save 
Strafford  from  the  punishment  to  which  hb  services  had  ren- 
dered him  amenable;  and  had  the  object  of  the  plotbe^i 
limited  to  the  rescue  of  that  individual,  our  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  man  would  have  induced  us  to  view  in  a  less  unfile 
vourable  light  the  conduct  of  the  monarch.  Unhappily  for  his 
character,  the  plot  had  a  deeper  purpose ;  and  was  persevered  ia. 
long  after  the  execution  of  that  favourite,  and  removed  every 
such  pretext  for  its  continuance.  Strafford  suffered  on  the  12ta 
of  May,  and  on  the  18th  took  place  the  examination  of  Captaia 
Legg,  a  commoner  of  high  rank,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Dartmouth,  and  of  whom  we  may  remark  that  he  ever  retained 
tlie  royal  favour,  followed  his  master  and  family  through  their 
fortune,  and  was  generally  designated  ^  Honest  WVU  Legary 
while  even  Clarendon  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.f  Ta 
him  had  been  entrusted  the  petition  to  which  we  have  alluded  $ 
but,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  no  suapicion  q£ 
its  existence,  at  all  events  of  its  being  in  his  custody,  he  waa 
not  called  upon  for  its  production,  and  he  made  no  disclosure 
on  the  subjects  In  a  deposition,  however,  regarding  a  second 
attempt  on  the  army  he  was  also  engaged  in,  he  states  the  fact 
of  his  having  burnt  the  petition  after  hs  examioaUon ;  and  that 
having  a  few  days  after  had  an  interview  with  the  king;,  ho 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  then  received  from  his  Ms^ 
jesty  another  petition,  with  an  indorsement,  to  which  the  king 
added  his  initials  C.  R.  It  was  to  this  e&ct  :^-^  This  petition 
will  not  offedd,  yet  let  it  not  be  shown  to.  any  but  Sir  Jacob 
Ashley.'  Legg  states  further,  that  going  down  to  the  army,  he 
delivered  the  paper  to  Ashley,  whom  he  desired  to  bum  it,  should 
tiiere  be  no  occasion  to  use  it ;  and  so  fulfilled  his  mission^ 
Lord  Hdland  subsequently  arriving  to  assume  the  command^ 
he  repeated  his  request  that  the  paper  should  be  burnt 

But  whatever  might  be  the  confidence  reposed  in  Legg>  ha 

,  *  Not  to  eoconiber  our  pages  with  unnecessary  citations,  we  shall,  in  an  after  note| 
bring,  at  once,  the  whole  authorities  on  this  point  under  the  reader^ s  notice. 

~  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  314.  So  little  did  the  testimony  he  gare  excite  the  displeasure  of  t!li« 
Court,  that,  as  will  be  seen,  he  was,  immediately  after  hit  first  exaninatiott,  eaployetfia 
a  coMinuttioii  of  tbe  plot ;  aid,  after  his  scooud  examination,  relatirc  to  the  secoed  de» 
sign,  he  was  again  so  trusted  as  to  be  Tery  soon  employed  with  the  Earl  of  Nuwiith 
in  the  attempt  upon  Hull. 
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was  too  an'  iaefikient  kiBtrumeot  for  the  object  in  view;  aad 
one  of  a  dijpferent  mould  was  commissioned  for  its  consmnma- 
tioo.  This  was  Daniel  O'Neill,  a  courtier  of  high  rank,  of  ex* 
quisite  address,  and  great  accompUshments.*  Though  he  had 
in  November  left  the  army,  he  had  engaged  in  the  conspiracy; 
and  for  it  had  been  impeached  by  the  commons.  Returned  ta 
the  army  in  Midsummer,  he  immediately  addressed  himself  ta 
Ashley,  Connyers  and  Sir  Foulke  Hunks,  to  the  first  of  whom  ho 
proposed  marching  directly  to  London — alleging,  wilii  a  view  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  suggested  by  Ashley,  that  the  Scota 
might  be  rendered  neutral.  His  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and 
Lord  Holland's  presence  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues*  To  Hoi- 
land,  Ashley  revealed  what  had  passed ;  and  his  lordship  laid 
the  matter  before  parliament,  for  which  he  is  sufficiently  ^used 
by  Clarendon,  who  yet  does  not  dare  to  dispute  the  correctness 
of  the  disclosure.  It  was  in  August  that  the  fact  was  commu- 
nicated to  Holland,  but  owing  to  the  recess,  which  was  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  20th  of  October,  the  parlia* 
mentary  investigation  did  not  immediately  take  place.  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  the  affair  was  laid,  before  them,  and  ample 
proof  obtained.  Here  may  we  remark  that,  while  the  votes 
and  impeachments  lay  the  former  plot  in  March  and  April,  the 
impeachment  of  O'NeilJ,  and  relative  votes,  lay  them  in  June 
and  July. 

The  evidence  of  the  first  plot  rests  on  the  direct  testimony  of 
Goring,  of  Legg,  of  Col.  Vavasor,  of  Lient,-Col.  Ballard,  <rf 
Capt.  Chudleigh — regarding  whose  character  Clarendon  himself 
speaks  in  hi^  terms,  declaring  that,  though  the  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  bis  evidence  at  the  time  offended  his  party, 
he  had  yet  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  j — of  Sir  William 
Balfour,  and  others,  supported  by  the  confession  of  some  of  the 
accused,  vrho  were  members  of  the  commons,  as  well  am 
courtiers,  and  who,  after  denying  the  whole  matter  on  oath» 
were  ultimately,  though  all  the  while,  and  even  afterwards^ 
enjoying  the  royal  confidence,  constrained  to  admit  their 
privacy  to  the  designs.  Additional  confirmation  is  derived  from 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  conspirators,  Mr.  Percy,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  gentleman  whose  fidelity  to  the 
crown  was  so  highly  prized,  that  he  was,  in  1643,  created  a 
peer  by  Charles.  Collateral  evidence  is  otherwise  furnished, 
particularly  by  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  who, 
though  she  obtained  her  information  from  the  queen,:^  ^^^  ^^^t 
far  from,  censoring  the  intended  measure,  applaads  it  as  highly 

*  Oar.  HUt,  vol  ii.  pp.  610-11.      f  C^.  Higt,  voU  ii-  p.  272.      %  Tom.  L  p.  251. 
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meritorious^  and  laments  its  miscarriage.  The  evidence  of  the 
second  plot  is  established  by  the  direct  testimony,  1  st.  of 
Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  who,  at  the  time,  had,  along  with  Sir  Joho 
Connyers,  the  command  of  the  army,  and,  far  from  being  a  par- 
liamentarian, was  one  of  the  first  to  appear  in  the  field  for 
Charles,  was  one  of  his  confidential  commanders,  as  well  as 
soon  elevated  to  the  peerage  for  his  services,  and  of  whom 
Clarendon  thus  speaks : — *  Sir  Jacob  Ashley  was  an  honest, 
brave,  plain  man,  and  was  fit  for  the  office  he  exercised  of  Major- 
General  of  the  foot,  and  so  was  generally  esteemed/*  2dly.  By 
the  direct  testimony  of  this  favourite.  Sir  John  Connyers,  of 
whom  Clarendon  speaks  f&vourably  ; — and  3dly.  By  that  of  Sir 
John  Foulke  Hunks.  The  dates  are  fixed  by  the  journals  of  botk 
houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  evidence.f 

The  statements  of  Clarendon  have  been  commonly  followed, 
his  honesty  and  candour  eulogised ;  yet  were  the  several  decla- 
rations  published  by  Charles,  and  whidi  involve  the  monarch  in 
the  grossest  contradictions,  confessedly  Clarendou's  production.]: 

«  HitL  vol.  ii.  p.  48S. 

t  The  evidence  relative  to  the  plot  was  published  by  an  order  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament of  the  19th  of  Mmj,  1642,  along  with  this  declaration  or  remonstiaiice  of  tha.t> 
date.  Hush.  CoL  p.  195|  ei  sec.  The  depositions,  &c.  commenoe  at  p.  215.  The 
correctness  of  the  publication  has  never  been  doubted.  Even  the  king,  and  bU- 
adviser  Clarendon,  admitted  it  so  far  as  it  went.  See  Joum.  of  Com.  v.  iL  p.  577. 
Roshworth  has  been  quoted  on  this  subject :  it  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that  he 
does  not  pretend  to  speak  of  it  in  his  own  person,  but  merely  gives  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  parliament,  and  the  evidence  as  it  was  published  by  order  of  both  houses* 
The  letter  of  Father  Phillips,  however,  which  is  much  referred  to  in  the  journals,  ha 
gives  in  fall,  written  as  that  letter  was  in  the  Interval  between  the  protestation  prepared 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  the  death  of  Strafford  on  the  i2th ;  and  it  corroborates  tfaa 
direct  tectfanony.  See  the  evidence  pretty  fully  given  by  him  at  the  condnsioB  ci  bis 
accountofStrafford*s  trial,  vol.  viii.  or  iv.  (it  is  iMund  up  both  ways),  p,  735,  ei  trq.^ 
Toi.  iv.,  or,  according  to  the  other  mode  of  binding,  vol.  v.  or  otherwise  vol.  iiL 
Itt  part  iii.  pp. 240  etteq^  252  etteq^  and 455.  Whitelocke,  pp.45  and  6,  edit.  1732; 
May's  Hut.  of  Pari.  ed.  1647,  p.  86  e/  teq,  Baillie*s  Let  vol.  il  p.  295.  But,  the  fact 
iSy  that,  without  a  thorough  examination  ol  the  journals  of  both  houses  uf  parliament  on 
tlw  subject,  it  is  in  vain  for  any  writer  to  pretend  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
Tliose  sources  of  information  have  been  duly  sifted  by  us,  and  we  here  present  our  re- 
fsrences.  Journals  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  134,  135,  136, 137,  138,  139, 140, 
141  ,  144,  147, 149,  150, 159,  169, 171,  172, 173,  174,  176,  177,  182,  IBS,  186,  187^ 
188,  179,  201,  203,  918,  214,  215,  219,  223,  224,  224-5,  259,  255,  257,  2J8,  262, 
271, 283,  284,  289,  290,  294,  818,  818,  888,  887,  848,  846,  847,  854.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Percy  and  others  was  accused  of  a  design  in  the  months  of  Marcb  and 
April,  and  (yNeiU  on  the  second  ground  against  him  (be  was  also  implicated  in  the  first) 
fer  a  design  in  the  months  of  June  and  July— pp.  223,  318, 333,  346,  347, 354. — ^N.  B. 
Thb  Tolume  is  sometimes  called  volume  ii.,  there  being  a  prior  though  imperfect  volume. 
Journals  of  Lords,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  235,  236,  287,  288,  289,  240,  241,242, 247, 249, 
250,  251, 253,  254,  260.  268, 282,  284,  821,  822,  823,  366,  410,  4S4,  441,  481,  487. 
Mem.  par  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  i.  p.  252  e/  teq,  Ludlow's  Mem.  toI.  i.  p.  15, 16. 
Milton's  Prose  Works,  by  Symmons,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  See  also  Append,  to  Bvelya*s 
Mem.,  Correspondence  between  the  King  and  Nicholas  while  his  Majesty  was  in. 
Scotland. 

X  Hf  mentions  the  fact  m  his  Liiew 
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At  (me  time  is  the  king  made  to  pretend  that  three  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  abaudopment  to  the  discovery  of  the  designs^ 
which  had  for  their  object,  he  alleges^   petitions  alone :    at 
another,  the  interval  is  called  two  months,  the  discovery  being 
dated  about  the  middle  of  May.     Not  venturing  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  the  evidence,  his  Majesty  is  made  to  say  that  it  proves 
nothing*    The  purport  of  the  petition  is  differently  represented 
in  different  declarations ;  and  when  at  length  is  published  in 
the  king's  name  what  is  termed,  a  copy  of  the  petition  itself, 
one  word,  to  the  effect  which  had  been  averred,  it  does  not  con- 
tain/ while  it  related  chiefly  to  matter  which  did  not  occur  till 
the  Bumimer  was  considerably  advanced,  and  long  subsequent 
to    the    divulging    of   the  first  plot  by    Pym; — the    object 
being   to  gain    the  people    by    its    alleged    contents,    whiles 
difficulty  lay  in  reconciling  in  any  degree  the  petition  with  the 
evidence,  and  yet  not  to  commit  the  king  further.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  n[iaterial  points  at  variance  with  the  evidence  which  was 
given  of  its  contents,  while  it  relates  to  matters  that  did  not 
occuc  till  long  after  the  time  specified  by  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  delivery  to  Legg,  and  exhibition  to  the  commanders.*     We 
now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Clarendon's  History,  which 
we  shall  see  is  of  a  piece  with  those  of  his  productions  we  have 
now  spoken  of. 

Some 

*  Declaration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  presented  to  Charles  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1642.  Husb.  Col.  p.  97,  et  teq.  In  p.  98,  the  houses  speak  of  '  the  manifold 
attempts  to  provoke  the  army/  &c.  See  nis  answer  to  that  part,  p.  107,  in  which  he  calls 
God  to  witness  he  neither  nad^  nor  knew  of,  such  a  design.  He  then  gives  a  narrative' 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  petiUon,  stating  its  import  to  be  '  very  humble,  desiring  the 
parliament  might  receive  no  interruption  in  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  state  to 
the  model  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.'  He  admits  having  subscribed  his  initials.  See. 
declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  19th,  at  pp.  200 — ^210,  with  the  evidence 
appended  to  the  declaration.  3ee  his  majesty's  answer  to  that  declaration,  p.  239,  et  aeq^ 
particularly  pp.  240-1,  248-9.  In  p.  248,  he  says  he  had  recovered  a  true  copy  of  the 
very  petition,  which  he  meant  indue  time  to  publish,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  eyes 
•f  his  subjects.  Remonstrance  of  both  houses,  26th  May,  1642,  p.  263,  e/  teq.  His 
miyesty's  declaration  of  the  12th  of  August,  1642,  p.  514,  et  teq.  p.  523,  et  teq,  in  par- 
ticular. He  there  says,  that  '  it  fell  into  the  thoughts  of  some  officers  of.  known  and 
public  affections,  to  their  country,  that  a  petition  of  a  modest  and  dutiful  nature  from  the 
whole  army  for  the  composing  and  settling  all  grievances  in  the  church  and  state  by  law^ 
might,  for  the  reason  of  it,  prevail  with  the  whole  house,  and,  coming  from  such  a  body, 
might  confirm  those  who  might  be  shaken  with  any  fears  of  power  or  force  by  the  tumult* 
An  alleged  copy  of  the  petition  is,  at  the  same  time,  published  with  the  Declaration,^ 
p.  563.  He  does  not  pretend  to  deny  the  evidence  of  Ashley  and  the  others,  vet,  evading . 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  two  petitions,  he  speaks  only  of  the  one  signea  C.  R.,  ana 
-woald  represent  it  to  have  been  subscribed  by  him  in  March :  pp.  523-4.  The  extraordi- 
nary  part  of  the  business,  however,  is  that,  in  the  pretended  copy,  there  is  not  one  syllable 
about  reforming  church  and  state,  as  stated  in  the  Declarations  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
relates  to  matters  which  did  not  occur  till  long  after  the  period  mentioned  by  hsg^  as 
ihat  when  the  king  delivered  the  paper  signed  C.  R.  to  him,  and  also  posterior  to  the 
time  sworn  to  by  Ashley  aod  otheis.    Not  to  advert  to  the  passage  about  his  majestjF^g 
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Some  at  the  princhml  officers,  aeeordidg  to  hid  story,  finding 
tiiat  thoagli  from  hanng,  as  members  of  the  Commons,  con*- 
ovrfed  with  the  popuhir  party,  they  had  been  at  first  caressed, 
begaa  to  be  not  so  mtieh  attended  to  there ;  nxkd  also  that  their 
credit  with  the  sohKery,  had  declined  in  conseqneaceof  tiie  jpre* 
lerence  shewn  to  tfie  Scottish  army  by  the  allotment  to  tbera 
if  what  bad  been  previously  set  apart  for  the  king's  tn>ops, 
now  thought  to  rectify  what  they  had  done  amiss,  and  ingratia4» 
themselves  with  his  Majesty.  To  that  intent,  they  beSionght 
themselves  how  they  might  obtain  from  the  soldiery  an  eacpres- 

bamg  MiJeintiidcd  to  »o  muiy  importaBt  denuadi  of  oar  neigiiboara  of  the  Scotluh 
nation,  the  foUowing  pasitge  regarding  his  nujesty't  coodesceoflion  is  conclusive  : — 
'Hiirdlv,  for  the  removal  of  all  thote  grievances  wherewith  the  sabjects  did  conceive  eittwr 
Aeir  libertj  of  persons,  propriety  of  estate,  or  freedom  of  consciencepreiudiced.'  l^is 
■ntt  refer  to  the  abolition  ci  the  Comtt  of  Star  Chamber  and  Htgjh  Comnissioa,  (o  tlie 
bill  about  Ship  Mooeyi  &c.  Now  Legg  says,  that  he  only  remained  Sve  or  six  days  in 
town  after  his  examination  on  the  18th  of  May,  ind  that  it  was  dnring  these  days  the  king^ 
delivered  to  him  the  papers  ;  (  p.  228  )  and  it  «>  happeas,  that  the  biUs  for  the  AoRtkm 
of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commissioa  were  oily  paiaed  oo  the  6th  6€ 
July  foUowing  (Jours,  of  Lords,  vol.  iv.  p.  299  ;)  while  the  biUs  ibaal  other  oppressive 
matters,  and  particularly  about  Ship-money,  did  not  pass  till  the  7th  of  August :  id.  p» 
349.  We  need  not  say  that  the  alleged  copy  is  at  total  variance  with  the  account  el  tke 
ivBt  petition  to  whidi  Fercy  speaks.  It  is  also^  aomft  respects,  at  direct  vnrianee  wilii 
Ashley*&  deposition,  Husb.  p.  229,  and  also  with  part  of  the  first  ezaminalioaoC  Counters  ^ 
but  it  agrees  in  some  generals,  with  the  second  deposition  of  that  individual.  K  forgery 
then  the  alleged  copy  doubtless  was ;  but  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  general  apkby 
of  historians  on  the  subject,  when  it  is  considered  that  none  of  them  had  ever  aaceN 
tained  the  (act  of  its  having  been  pobtisbed  by  the  king.  '  It  is  extraordinary,'  sxft, 
Rapin,  *  that  the  petition  should  never  have  been  produced  by  either  kmg  or  parliament,' 
(Tyodal's  TransL  with  notes,  voL  ii.  p.  372)  and  the  matter  had  been  pused  over  as- 
unquestionable,  till  the  publication  of  Brodie's  History.  Now,  vehy  plume  ounelves 
oo  new  sources  of  information  having  been  recently  opened  to  us,  when  the  old  are  thuff 
neglected  >  But  thus  it  is  that  history  is  composed.  We  may  also  cite  the  DecJaratioR 
of  the  Lovdi  and  Cemmoos  of  23d  of  October,  1642,  Husb.  p.  652.  and  pp.  656-7. 

As  to  the  author  of  the  forgery,  it  is  nnneceasary  to  enquire  }  yet  let  it  be  remembered 
that  Clarendon  confessedly  cUew  the  declarations,  and  that  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
his  dexterity  as  a  fo^r  of  documents  which  he  published  in  the  names  of  others.  See 
his  Life  by  himself  voL  i.  pp.  65*6,  106-9,  edit.  1759.  I^  aHeged  copy  once  pub- 
l^hed  as  genuine,  in  the  kmg's  name,  vras  necessarily  traBicribed  by  Clarendon  into  a 
history  which  he  undertook  at  his  majesty's  desire,  and  '  for  his  vindication  *  Id,  pp. 
103—202-3.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  627.  No  character  has  been  so  much  mistaken  as  that  of 
Clarendon.  Those  who  desire  to  see  it  represented  in  genuine  colour^  will  do  well  to 
peruse  the  late  publication  by  the  Hon.  O.  Agar  Ellis,  entitled  '  HistocicaZ  Baqniries 
respecting  the  character  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarmndon,  &c  1827.' 

The  alleged  copy  of  the  petition,  published  as  a  genuine  one  by  the  king,  and 
copied  mto  his  history  by  Clarendon,  is  grounded  in  alleged  tumults  alWbitebaH,  the  tnt 
of  which  oocnrrtd  on  the  3d  of  Majy  in  consequence  of  ramonrs  ot  the  plot  that  was 
then  disclosed  to  the  commons  by  Pym.  Carta  plainly  peromved  that,  after  some 
remarks  by  Rapin,  it  would  not  answer  for  him  to  repeat  Clarendon's  story  of  its  having  been 
Agitated  and  dropped  thre«  mmtha  before  $  and.  therefore,  though  withont  adducing  a 
shadow  of  authority  for  his  stateneat,  he  says  that  it  waa  subscribed  by  the  king  on  the  3ii 
of  Ma)r,  and  despatched  to  the  army  that  evening.  Carte's  Hist.  vnl.  iii.p.  342^.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Laing,  who,  howtvec;  displays  no  research  on  the  poin^ 
and  commits  the  vulgar  error,  that  tht  expresMon  in  this  alleged  pttition— ^  ws  offer  oar* 
aelres  to  wait  on  yen,' — oneqnivocally  denoted  an  offer  to  naich  U>  the  metropolis, 
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mofk  of  loyalty  and  obedience^  and  pieflerve  diem  bow  bctng 
corrupted^  or  made  use  of  for  imposing  UDpBt  and  vnreasoBable 
xestraints  on  the  king.  Here  we  may,  in  pasmng,  ob9erv)ey 
that  to  prevent  detection,  the  author,  speaking  of  the  moBejE, 
Steals  m  genends  : — ^there  was  only  one  sum,  and  the  date 
€0«ld  have  been  easily  ascertained.  The  language  relaiiiro  to 
'  imposing  imjust  and  unreasonable  things  on  the  king,'  is, 
4M)nsidering  the  source  whemce  they  were  to  flow,  sufficiently 
intelligible.  A  petition,  he  proceeds  to  relate,  framed  and 
ahewn  to  the  king,  met  with  his  approbation,  and  vms  sigiied 
with  his  initials.  The  meetings  continuing,  an  oath  of  seoreey 
was  imposed ;  and,  at  the  first  of  them,  very  brisk  resohi<- 
tions  were  proposed  by  one,  after  he  had  heard  the  calm  ones 
of  the  rest ;  and,  his  resolution  abhorred,  he,  whether  froai 
chagrin,  or  from  having  originally  proposed  them  with  the 
intent  of  betraying  others  into  the  adoption  of  them,  and  then 
lodging  information,  gave  immediate  notice  of  the  plot  to  the 
JEarl  of  Bedford,  and  Lords  Say  and  Kimblcton — imputing  to 
others,  of  course,  what  he  had  himself  done  and  they  rejected. 
The  disclosure  made,  the  plot,  dangerous  as  it  was  afterwards 
alleged  to  have  been,  was  not  published  to  the  houses  againat 
whom  it  was  intended,  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  and 
Icmg  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  The  pur* 
pose  of  its  publication  then  was,  he  alleges,  to  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  xStrafford.  He  gives  also  a  copy  of  the  pretended 
petition,  which  is  precisely  the  same  that  he  had  himself  pub- 
lished with  the  kuig's  declaration  of  the  12th  of  August,  1642. 
The  circumstances  which  Clarendon  relates  as  having  passed 
when  the  king  affixed  his  initials  to  the  petition,  are  neither 
consonant  to  the  deposition  of  Legg,  nor  to  the  statements  in 
the  declaration ;  and  now  we  shall  see  in  what  contradictions 
that  author  involves  himself.  The  first  occasion  of  the  army's 
discontent  occurred  on  the  6th  of  March — ^t^e  publication  to  the 
two  houses  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Now,  Bedford  waa 
taken  ill,  ^according  to  Clarendon's  own  statement,  about  a 
week  after  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford  had  been  sent 
vf  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  April  5^^ 
and,  from  other  indisputable  authorities,  tiiat  he  died  tm  the 
0th  of  May,  six  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  to  the  ttpo 
houses,  and  three  only  before  the  execution  of  Strafford.  Withift 
the  compass  of  a.  few  pages,  he  states  that,  immediately  after 
.tiie  meeting,  a^  which  the  most  desperate  resolutions  were  pro*- 

S)Bed,  and,  consequentfy,  when  tiie  plot  was  at  its  height, 
oring  revealed  the  conspiracy.     But,  two  pa^s  after,  he 

♦  LorcU*  Journals^  toI.  iv.,  p.  223. 
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informs  vm  that  the  discoFery  was  made  about  the  middle  <v 
April.  Now,  by  what  means  a  conspiracy  discoFered^  as  he 
himself  states,  when  at  its  height  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  published,  as  he  himself  admits,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  could 
have  possibly  been  concealed  three  months  by  those  to  whom 
jt  was  disclosed ; — ^how,  while  Bedford  did  not  die  till  the  9th 
of  May,  and  it  was  pubUshed  on  the  3rd,  or  six  days  prior,  the 
knowledge  of  it  could  have  been  suppressed  till  after  that 
nobleman's  death,  are  circumstances  which  he  has  not  thought 
proper  to  explain — difficulties  which  we  leave  to  wiser  heads 
than  our  own.  Legg  positively  swears  that  the  first  petition 
was  burnt  bv  himself,  after  his  first  examination  on  the  18th  of 
May ;  and  that  the  one  signed  *  C.  R/  was  given  to  him  by  the 
king  some  days  posterior.  The  pretended  copy  of  the  petition^ 
too— -the  same  as  that  publishea  with  the  king's  declaration  of 
the  12th  of  August,  1642,  which  was  Clarendon's  own  compo- 
^tion,  alludes  to  matters  that,  with  one  exception^  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  3rd  of  May.  The  exception  is  that  of  bis 
Majesty's  great  condescension  in  passing  the  Triennial  Bill. 
That  bill,  however,  having  been  passed  on  the  16th  of  February, 
is  still  within  the  three  months  of  the  publication  to  the  two 
houses.  Bedford  had,  he  alleges,  undertaken  to  the  \dng  to 
save  Strafford ;  and,  on  his  death.  Lord  Say,  expecting  the 
office  of  Treasurer,  made  the  same  proposal,  and  was  his 
Majesty's  adviser  to  summon  the  houses,  and  plead  in  Straf- 
ford's behalf.  Yet  it  so  happens,  that,  on  the  Ist,  Charles 
appeared  on  behalf  of  his  accused  minister ;  and,  on  the  9th, 
the  day  of  Bedford's  death,  signed  the  commission  for  passing 
the  bil  of  attainder.*  It  merits  consideration,  too,  that  wbih 
Denzil  HoUis,  the  brother  of  Lady  Arabella,  Strafford's  second 
wife,  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  against  Strafford,  he  was 
the  individual  who  carried  to  the  upper  house  the  message 
about  the  conspiracy,  the  publication  of  which,  it  is  pretended, 
sealed  Strafford's  doom.  Mr.  Percy's  Letter  relative  to  the 
plot  was  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th^ 
and  laid  before  it  on  the  14th  of  June.  Yet  does  the  noble 
historian,  who  himself  (we  need  not  speak  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  which  afford  conclusive  evidence)  mentions  that  the  plot 
was  first  announced  on  the  3rd  of  May — boldly  states  that, 
having  played  with  it,  and  given  the  house  heats  and  colda 
about  it,  for  nearly  three  months,  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
court  dedaring  that  tiiey  had  received  a  late  mark  of  God^s 

*  Laud's  History  of  his  Troubles^  p.  178.  He  died  of  smallpox,  after  a  few  daj^ 
fllness.— Atd.  Dugdale*!  Baronage;  toI,  ii^  p.  380.  Joumab  pf  Lords,  voL  it.,  pp* 
242,^4. 
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«reat  favour,  in  furnishing  them  with  proofs,  produced  this 
fetter.  But  bow  three  months  could  elapse  ^om  the  3rd  of 
May  till  the  12th  of  June,  he  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to  ex- 
plain. Had  it  been  played  with  three  months  in  the  house,  it 
must  have  been  announced  about  the  middle  of  March — conse- 
quently prior  to  the  commencement  even  of  Strafford's  trial, 
which  did  not  begin  till  the  22nd  of  the  month ;  and  could  not, 
therefore,  have  had  for  its  object  the  passing  of  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  that  individual.  Again,  had  the  leading  men: 
suppressed  their  knowledge  of  it  for  three  months  before  the 
ptAiiication  to  the  houses,  the  plot  must  have  been  conceived 
still  three  months  earlier,  which  carries  it  back  to  the  middle  of 
December,  or  about  three  months  prior  to  the  event  out  of 
which  Clarendon  himself  alleges  it  to  have  arisen;  and  two. 
months  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  Triennial  Act — the  only 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  pretended  copy  of  the.  petition, 
which  did  not  occur  on  or  posterior  to  the  3rd  of  May. 

The  second  attempt  to  seduce  the  army  ought  either  to  have 
been  wholly  denied,  or  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  continuation  * 
of  the  first ;  the  time  being  positively  sworn  to,  and  O'Neill's 
absence  from  the  army — from  November  till  Midsummer,  when 
he  made  the  proposition — shaving  never  been,  as  indeed  it  could, 
not  be,  disputed.  Yet  the  existence  of  the  second  design. 
Clarendon,  with  notable  inconsistency,  directly  admits,  arraign- ' 
ing  Lord  Holland  for  having  availed  himself  of  the  disclosure 
of  it  by  Ashley,  because  Ashley  had  made  it  on  the  supposition 
of  Holland's  being  devoted  to  the  king.  He  elsewhere  inad- 
vettently  admits  the  whole.* 

A  conspiracy  so  alarming  in  itself,  and  entered  into  so  recently 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  while  their  measures  were, 
even  by  Mr.  Hume's  admission,  highly  meritorious,  necessarily 
puttm  end  to  all  confidence.  After  events  materially  influenced 
by,  or  rather  hingeing  on,  what  then  occurred,  it  is  vain,  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  this  instance,  to  affect  to 
understand  the  history  of  that  momentous  period,  or  obtain  a 
<due  to  the  proceedings  which  followed.  To. Mr,  Brodie,  then, 
as  having  traced  the  real  facts,  the  public  is  deeply  indebted : 
yet  does  M.  Guizot,  with  a  dash  of  his  pen,  set  aside  the  irre- 
firagable  evidence  by  which  they  are  established.  The  discontent 
of  tills  army,  whence  the  plot  originated,  he  admits  to  have  arisen 
from  the  vote  of  money  to  the  Scots : — ^  Quelque  m6contente- 
ment  s'6tait  r6pandu  dans  I'arm^e ;  plusieurs  omciers,  membres' 

^  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  243  et  seq.  Compare  p.  248  with  p.  249  ;  about  Bedford's  death, 
p.  254  e/  My. ;  about  tumults,  p.  256,  p.  265  et  ff^.— 295  €t  99q, ;  voL  i.  pp.  272j  610, 
611 ;  Supplement  to  State  Papers,  voL  iit  p.  74. 
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4e8  communes,  ravaient  m^me  hautement  ttocngni  :  s'fl  i 
mux  Ecosaais^  dit  mi  jomr  Fun  d'eoK  k  la  chamteey  de  denuBte 
de  IVgent  pour  robtenir^  les  soldaU  Anglids  sauront  bien  ea 
ifixe  autant.  Le  bruit  de  cette  humetir  parvint  bient6t  aA 
qreilles  de  la  Aeine^'  &c.  The  journals  of  the  house,  howervr^ 
as  we  have  already  geen^  prove  that  the  vote^  reblife  to  the 
money,  passed  on  the  6th  of,  March.  Clarendon  states  thait  Ite 
disclosure  by  Goring  vf  as  made  about  the  middle  of  ApoL  Oa 
the  19th  of  that  month,  the  journals  show  that  Wilaiot  amxmiiceft 
to  the  Commons  the  fact  of  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  officen 
who  were  members  of  the  house,  ha^ng  ^  recdred  comnnand  to 

81  to  their  charges  very  suddenly/*  Ob  the  28th  €ji  the  months 
yde  himself  (Clarendon)  carried  up  a  message  to  the  Lords^  of 
apprehended  designs  for  the  escape  of  StnSbrd;  and,  as  tii» 
journals  further  show^  Prynne  fuUy  announced  to  the  House  cf 
Commons  the  existence  of  the  plot,  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  conspirators ;  in  consequence  c^  whkh)  m^mpt  and  efloctfdd 
measures  were  adopted.  As  if,  however,  he  nad  made  some  ne^w 
apd  important  discovery,  M.  Guizot  is  pleased  to  add  the  foUxyw^ 
ing  note : — ^  M.  Brodie  nie  ce  £Edt  (Hist,  of  the  British  Empit^ 
etc..  t.  iiL  p.  109,  et  suiv.  dans  la  note)  et  pense  que  le  comf^ife 
ne  fut  xivAk  par  Goring  que  dans  le  courant  du  mois  tf  Aml^ 
1641.  C'est  en  effet  ce  que  semblent  indiquer  les  d^ipoantiou 
et  interrogatoires  public  dans  la  Collection  de  Husbands  (p.  19& 
et  suiv.)  Mais  im  examen  attentif  de  toute  cette  Intrigu^^  et 
le  rararochement  des  diiSSrens  passages  indiques  dtoH  te  BQfte 
pr^cedente,  prouvent,  k  mon  avis^que  les  nSunions  des  ofl&oSfeis 
avaient  eu  lieu  d^s  le  commencement  de  Thiver  de  1641,  et  que 
Fym  et  ses  amis  en  avaient  eu  vent  d^s  les  premiers  jonrs  du 
mois  de  Mars.  C'est  aussi  Topinion  de  M.  lingard  (Hist,  of 
England,  t.  x.  p.  128,  note  27.)  t  Has  M*  Gmzot  seen  eveh  the 
title-page  of  the  Collection  wluch  he  thus  seems  to  ^^sregttrd  ? 
We  are  disposed  to  think  not,  but  that  he  has  quoted  the  name 
merely  at  second-hand.  The  title-page  announces  it  to  be  ^  An 
Exact  Collection  of  tdl  Remonstrances,  Declarations^  Votes^ 
Orders,  Ordinances^  Proclamations,  &uc^  between  the  King^a 
most  excellent  Majesty,  and  his  High  Court  of  Parliament,  be» 
ginning  at  his  Majesty's  return  from  Scotland,  being  m  Decem^ 
ber  1641,  and  continued  till  March  21,  1643;*  and,  sudx  is  its 
cjiaracter,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  its  accuracy  hating  ever  been 
called  in  question.  In  quoting,  too^  M.  Guizot  conftmits  an  mK 
fortunate  mistake  relative  to  the  page.  Along  with  the  decktfatioii 
or  remonstrance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  19th  of  Miy 
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164^  were  poUislied^  as  an  aj^)endix,  the  vtrious-  d«potiti#M$ 
and  to  them  alone  does  M.  Gmtot  aUude.  The  declanrfion 
besinB  at  page  196 — ^the  documents  do  not  commeiiee  tiH  page 
215.  Yet  does  he^  speaidng  of  the  evidence,  refer  to  die  first  of 
these  pages.  The  &ct,  tak^  by  itself,  we  sbovdd  not  deem  imi^ 
portant ;  in  conjunction  with  the  manner  in  which  he  dtamiseea 
ft  worii  conatsting  of  mere  doeument,  it  leads  us  to  infer  that  he 
had  never  onoe  eveo  seen  the  publication — but  that,  having  met 
with  a  reference  to  the  declaration  and  the  evidence  as  a  whole, 
begimiic^  at  p.  195,  he  had  coneetved  tiiat  the  commencement 
c£  the  latter.  We  shall  now  try  his  accuracy  regardfaig  other 
fothoritiesb 

Of  Clarendon,  having  already  said  so  much,  we  forbear  freoi 
any  further  remark,  thui  that  his  having  followed  tliat  author  is 
the  less  excusable  in  M.  Guizot,  since  1^  had  Mr.  Brodie's  work 
before  him.  Of  his  other  authorities,  the  first  is  May ;  and 
doubtless  the  reader  believes  that  that  writer  folly  supports  M. 
Guiaot  in  his  statement.  What,  then,  will  be  his  surprise  to 
learn  that  he  does  just  dsrecdy  the  reverse  ?  May  pretends  to 
no  other  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  what  is  fornished  by  tlw 
evidence  adduced  before  the  committees,  and  which  is  now  as 
iipen  to  us  as  it  was  to  hinu  Instead,  however,  of  May^s  rda- 
tion  importing  that  the  conspiracy  had  commenced  in  tkt  begm* 
ning  of  winter,  and  been  laid  aside  for  two  months  prior  to  the 
publicatiofn  of  it  to  parliament  on  the  3d  of  May,  it  erroneously 
dates  its  origin  as  posterior  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  attadnder, 
liy  the  Commons,  agmost  Strafford,  which  occurred  on  the  92d 
of  April;  and  it  brings  down  the  plot  to  the  moment  of  the  di»- 
oovery  of  it  to  parliament,  k  it  possible,  then,  thait  M.  Gmaot 
had  ever  looked  into  the  work  ?  It  seems  as  improbable  that  he 
should  ever  have  consulted  Rushwortfa,  whom  he  ideo  quotes  as 
an  authority ;  that  author  never  speaking  of  the  plot  in  his 
own  person^  but  merely  giving  the  evidence-nhi  some  respects 
fully,  in  others  by  way  of  abstract,  together  with  extracts  from 
the  journals  of  the  Commons,  and  the  letter  of  Father  Phillipps^ 
But  if  M.  Guizot  had  ever  consulted  these,  and  compared  the 
evidence  there  afforded  with  what  is  famished  by  Husband's 
Collection,  be  would  have  discovered  that— except  in  so  fieur  as 
the  votes  of  the  Commons  and  Father  Phillipps'  letter  we 
wanting  in  Husband,  and  the  whole  evidence  not  given  by 
Rushworth — they  precisely  correspond.  He  would  have  also 
found  in  Rushworth  an  extract  from  the  Joumab  of  Ae  Com- 
mons, of  resolutions  rektive  to  the  impeachment  of  Percy 
and  others  for  designs  in  March  and  April.  In  tHie  same 
▼cdume  he  would  have  discovered  another  extract  from  the 
Journal,  of  a  resolution  that  it  was  proved  there  had  beeif, 
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in  June  and  July,  a  second  attempt  to  engage  the  army 
against  the  parliament.  Quoting  at  second-hand,  M .  Guisot 
4ieem8  as  utterly  ignorant  of  these  several  passages  as  he  is  of 
the  nature  of  Husband's  collection.  In  regard  to  his  last  an* 
tbority,  Whitelock^  he  faUs  no  less  deplorably.  That  writer 
mentions  the  first  cause  of  the  plot^  and  tfiough  he  does  not  ^ve 
precisely  the  date,  the  Journals  supply  the  deficiency,  maUng 
It  in  March.  So  far  as  hb  meaning  can  be  ascertained,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  plot  continued  till  the  discovery  of  it  by  parlia- 
ment, through  whose  exertions  it  was  crushed.  We  are  satis- 
fied, therefore,  that  M.  Guizot  never  consulted  that  production 
more  than  he  did  the  others.  We  may  conclude  with  repeatuigy 
that  the  dates  are  unequivocally  ascertained  by  the  evidence 
which  fixes  the  first  design  in  March  and  April,  and  the  second 
in  June  and  July.  The  fact  of  the  petition^  signed  C.  R.,  having 
been  delivered  to  L^g,  after  his  escamination  on  the  18th  of 
May,  is  indisputable.  The  other  fact  of  O'NeiJrs  having  left 
the  army  in  November,  and  having  only  returned  to  it  ia 
June, — ^when  he  commenced  direct  operations,— is  beyond  all 
question. 

From  his  alleging  that  Pym  and  his  friends  had  notice  of  the 
plot  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  that  the  meetings  of 
the  officers  had  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  it 
is  evident  that  he  means  to  convey  that  the  plot  had  been 
hatched  so  early  as  November  or  December.  He  has  himself, 
iiowever,  assigned  as  the  motive  for  the  discontent  in  which  the 
conspiracy  orieinated,  the  vote  of  money  to  the  Scots.  But  if 
Xhe  journals  oi  both  houses  of  parliament  can  be  receired  as 
evidence — and  even  M.  Guizot  will  scarcely  venture,  we  ima- 
gine, to  dispute  their  accuracy — ^that  vote  did  not  occur  till  the 
.  6th  of  March.  According  to  our  author,  then,  as  well  as  to 
Clarendon,  a  conspiracy  which,  but  for  a  certain  circumstance 
never  had  existed,  preceded,  by  several  months,  the  cause 
whence  as  an  effect  it  enumated. 

Did  our  limits  permit  our  foUondng  M.  Guizot  through  oth^ 
statements,  we  could  expose  his  want  of  research  on  every  point 
involving  material  consequences.  -  Having  already  dilated  so 
much,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  the  author's 
statement  of  two  important  events — the  Irish  rebellion  and  the 
transactions  of  Glamorgan.  The  attention  of  historians  has  been 
engaged,  their  pens  employed  on  the  question  of  Charles's  con- 
cernment in  these  transactions.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brodie, 
by  a  laborious  collation  of  evidence,  to  place  them  in  a  new  and 
striking  light.  No  event  in  hbtory  has  been  more  the  subject  of 
prejudice  than  the  part  imputed  to  Charles  in  originaUy  exciting 
the  rebellion.    Confounding  the  massacre  with  the  plan  of  an 
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insurrection,  one  party  has  most  unjustly  endeavoured  to  load^ 
Charles  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  subsequent  proceedings ;  dip 
other,  in  repelling  that  charge,  has  been  led  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  a  total  denial.  The  massacre,  however,  was  a  mere 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  never  contem- 
plated by  the  leading  men,  and  was  evidently  the  last  measiue 
to  which  the  king  could  incline.     The  utmost  that  can  be  im- 

J>uted  to  him  is  ^e  having  listened  to  projects  for  vnresting  by 
orce  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  puritan  party,  then 
in  the  confidence  of  the  English  parliament,  and  placing  it  in  his 
own.  Mr.  Brodie  has  shown  that,  admitting  Charles's  partici- 
pation in  the  project,  the  design  of  all  the  attempts  of  that  mo- 
narch to  obtain  arbitrary  power  involved  the  least  degree  of 
criminal  intention.  Sir  rhelim  O'Neill  having  produced  a 
'  commission,  to  which  was  affixed  the  royal  seal,  the  advocates 
and  defenders  of  the  monarch  wet^  called  on  to  ezplfdn  by  what 
process  it  came  into  O'Neill's  possession.  The  allegation  of  hb 
^  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  Lord  Caufield's  house,  whom  he 
had  murdered,  torn  off  the  seal  and  affixed  it  to  a  commission 
which  he  had  forged  for  himself,'*  has  been  generally  adopted.^ 
Unfortunately  for  its  correctness,  however,  the  seal  being  Scot- 
tish, could  not  have  been  appended  to  any  patent  in  which  Ire^ 
land  was  concerned,  that  country  being  subject  to  the  English^ 
not  the  Scottish  law;  and  the  explanation  of  the  supposed  man- 
ner in  which  the  seal  was  procured  being  no  longer  tenable^ 
the  difficulty  is  still  to  be  explained,  while  the  charge  against 
Charles  acquires  strong  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
mission^ Mr.  Brodie  has  entered  on  a  long  inquiry ;  and,  surely^ 
his  labours  merited  some  consideration.  Without  deigning  to 
notice  them,  M.  Guizot  thus  dogmatic^y  treats  a  question 
which  other  writers  have  deemed  of  such  importance : — *  Charles 
£tait  stranger  d  I'insurrecUon,  et  la  pr^tendue  commission  que 
produisait  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  n'6tait  qu'une  grossi^re  impos- 
ture.'f  Without  assigning  the  slightest  reason  for  an  opposite 
inference  regarding  the  transactions  of  Glamorgan,  which 
import  a  criminality  of  purpose  far  beyond  Uie  other,  he,  in  the 
^ame  dogmatical  style,  admits  them  to  the  full  extent.  Now, 
as  Hume  had  alike  denied  both,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  an  author,  who  aimed  at  the  glory  of  superseding  other 
historians,  would  have,  at  least,  thought  it  due  to  himself  to 
state  on  what  principle  he  had  arrived  at  such  opposite  conclu- 
sions on  two  points,  somewhat  similar  in  theur  nature  and 
^ually  contested.    Our  conclusion  is  that,-  in  these,  as  in  other 
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iMttnfiTij  beJiAABererglaflced  BiHht  documents  onwlikhhe 
ptofeMcs  tabftve  coMitraeteil  his  woric. 

Tbe  chftige  of  quoting,  at  secoodbaad^koCaBslvretostarde 
tmr  ronilrm,  and  sudi  as,  but  for  the  long  investigation  we  bmiK 
altered  on,  we  had  not  premraed  to  exprees.  Use,  howeirer, 
either  rendering  ns  callous,  or  reconciling  ns  to  most  ttmgs, 
!!•  Guiaot  will  be  less  affected  by  it  than  his  readers*  Rdying 
on  his  dedaratkHiof  being  an  original  inquirer;  trusting  to  what 
he  says  in  his  notes,  of  haTing  collated  auth<nities,  &ey  may 
with  difficuky  believe  that  he  has  merely  transcribed  the  refer- 
ences, as  he  has  translated  the  matter  from  the  very  notes  he 
afibcts  tocenmre,  and  may  be  inclined  to  blush  at  the  exposure. 
But,  as  for  himseli^  exposed  as  he  has  been,  for  his  ptagiariwa 
and  inacoiracy  cm  other  points,  he  is  not  likdy  to  wince  vezy 
greatly  on  any  occasion.  He  has  poblished,  our  readers  are 
perfaap  aware,  a  work,  entitled  ^  Ebsus  sot  i'Histoire  de  France,' 
0t  which  the  celebrated  civilian,  M.  Jourdan,  in  a  letter  to  the 
leaned  Dr.  Irving,  thus  expresses  himself : — 

*  L'aateor,  dsiis  le  premier  de  ces  essais,  traite  da  regime  trimI- 
dptd  dmms  Vempkre  romam,  ou  cmqme$iu  mecle  de  Fire  chritiame,  Ion  de 
la  grande  iavasion  des  Germaim  en  Occident ;  et  h  cette  occatton»  il 
parle  da  regime  municipal  dqiois  r^tablissement  de  la  r^pubUqve. 

'  U  est  facile,  en  parcourant  cet  opuscule,  de  s'apercevoir  que  H. 
Guizot  n'a  point  connu  les  monumens  de  la  legislation  et  de  la  juris- 
prudence romaines,  qui  sont  parvenus  jusqu*2i  nous ;  il  ne  cite  ni  la 
Table  d'Hc^raclt^e,  ni  la  Table  de  la  Gaule  Cisalpine,  que  M.  de 
Savigny  consid^re  comme  les  prindpales  sources  h  consulter;  et 
lorsqif il  invoque  Pautoritt^  du  Digeste,  il  adopte,  pour  en  citer  les 
iois  ou  les  iragmens,  trois  maniferes  diflWrentes,  qui  toutes  prtravent 
qaeFauteur  deTEssai  sur  le  regime  municipal  des  Romains  n'a  jamais 
-eonsnlt^  ni  le  titre  premier  ad  municipalem  et  de  incoUs,  m  les  autres 
titres  du  livM  i.  des  Pandectes  de  Justinien. 
'  Je  transcris  les.  Citations, 
page  15.  (lib.  iiL  §  fin.  Dig.  ad  leg.  JuL  pecul.) 

—  16.  (lib.  xi.  Dig.  de  Poenis.) 

—  28.  (Dig.  lib.  i.  lit  L  §  23.)  (Dig.  lib.  L  tit.  i.  $  2'2,) 

—  32.  (Dig.  lib.  i.  Ut.  i.  §  17.) 

—  44.  (Dig.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  19.  ^  9.) 

'  Vous  voyez  que  M.  Guizot  s'appuie  sur  des  tcxtes  que  d'autrcs 
liuteurs  lui  ont  fournis,  et  qu'il  n'a  lui-m&ne  ni  lus  ni  v^rifi^.  II 
prend  les  Iois  ou  les  fragmens  du  Digeste,  tantdt  pour  des  livres, 
tant^  pour  des  paragraphes.'* 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  transcribe  farther  fipom  this 
w:posure  of  false  pretension  and  utter  ignorance  not  only  of 
his  subject^  but  of  the  most  common  of  the  books  he  quotes  at 
second  hand.    It  is  equally  triumphant  throughout,  and  we  need 

*-  Tfaeals^  yii.  p.  19.  e/  Mir. 
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scarcely  say^  that,  tbawh  it  was  BOt  incamheiH;  on  him  to  be 
acquauited  with  the  civil  l^w^  yet,  ^hat  since  he  did  undertake 
to  treat  of  the  subject,  his  :moae  of  proceeding  renders  him  un- 
worthy of  all  future.credit. 

If,  without  the  Uiborious  research,  the  examination  and  care- 
ful weighing  of  evidence  by  which  alone  the  truth  is  to  hi 
4u*rived  at,  &ct8,  taken  at  second  band^  are  assumed  ahnost  at 
eaprice  seems  to  dictate,  history  may  be  converted  into  an 
agreeable  substitute  for  romance ; — but  never  can  be  rendered 
useful  as  a  source  of  reflection,  or  as  containing  materids,  which 
may  afford  the  lesuson  of  eicperience  to  other  times  and  nations. 
Living  at  a  period  distant  from  the  acts  recorded,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  political  parties  in  the  nation,  of  which  he 
treats,  M.  Guizot  might  have  been  expected  to  avail  himself  <rf 
the  new  sources  of  information,  so  as  to  give  an  entirely  origi- 
nal aspect  to  events,  and  the  motives  of  ti^e  individuals  who  per«- 
formed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  actions  recorded.     Far,  how*- 
ever,  from  sifting  old  authorities,  and  taking  advantage  of  re*- 
ceutly  discovered  materials,  he  has  servilely,  almost  without 
comment,  adopted  the  statements  of  authors  whose  accuracy  had 
been  impugned,  or  whose  want  of  candour  and  veracity  are  no 
longer  a  subject  of  doubt.     His  work  accordingly,  as  it  presents 
nothing  new  in  the  form  of  detail,  contains  no  original  refiec*- 
dons,  to  which  a  different  representation  of  facts  that  docu- 
s^nts  would  have  fully  supported,  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  given  birth — is  embellished  with  no  speculations  which, 
l^endiug  philosophy  with  the  narrative  of  human  affairs,  impart 
to  history  the  advantages  of  a  moral  and  political  treatise ;  and 
<hus  combines,  with  the  interest  excited  by-the  events,  genuine 
utility.     Not  penetrating  beyond  the  surface,  and  aiming  merely 
at  a  Hght  narrative,  he  has  been. so  isiX  successful ;  the  compo- 
sition being  not  entirely  destitute  of  grace,  his  dcetches  oooar- 
«ionally  attractive,  and  a  drsunatic  effect  sometimes  produced. 
£ntertaining  most  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  constitution 
of  English  society,  his  4escriptions  of  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  the  different  classes,  as  affected  by  events,  cannot  possibly 
have  the  recon[unendation  of  correctness  and  consistency.  Mas- 
terly delineations   of  character,  powerful  pictures   of  events, 
where  facts  are  so  represented  as  seemingly  to  require  no  skill 
in  the  narrator,  who  is  himself  forgotten  in  the  interest  he  has, 
and  who  to  appearance,  unconsciously,  contrived  to  communi- 
cate— are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  where  discernible  in  the  work 
before  us ;  and,  indeed,  judging  by  the  specimen  here  afforded^ 
had  required  a  vigour  of  intellect  and  vividness   of  conception, 
<rf  which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  think  M.  Guizot  pQs- 
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Alcad  Mytilenaei  IRdiquiae,     CoUegU   et  annotatume    intiruxU  Aug:* 
Matthiae.    Lips.,  1827. 

Tki  chief  editions  of  the  fragments  of  AlcMus  were,  before  th^  pablicadon  of 
the  present  collections,  those  of  Neander,  Heniy  Stephens,  tlrsinus,  and 
Blomfield  in  the  Museum  CriticunL  This  last  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
complete ;  but  Mr.  Matthiae,  thinking  that  he  could  render  it  still  better  and 
more  complete,  has  published  the  small  volume  before  us.  This  collection,  in- 
deed, had  been  maoe  before  the  appearance  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  e^ 
tion,  and  Iwui  been  destined  for  the  third  volume  of  Wolf's  Analecta ;  among 
ii?hose  papers  it  remained  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  number  of  fragments 
in  the  Museum  CriticMm  is  85,  which  Mr.  Matthiae  has  raised  to  IZO,  al- 
though then  is  no  additional  fragment  of  importance.    In  fragment  4, 

W9  x^  fuSvf  MU9  %mi  ram  «r^  ^m*  \  winn,  IrttUl  JuirlsN  Uv^iXtf,  we  Cannnot  agree 

witlrMr.  Matthiae  in  rejecting  the  ingenious  emendation  nuix*^  ^^•f  /Smef  wmimi 
for,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  Horace  mi^t  have  taken  his  nuncpede 
libero  puUanda  teilu*  from  what  followed,  we  cannot  think  that  Alcaeus 
would  nave  exhorted  his  companions  first  to  get  drunk  and  then  to  drink* 
In  the  next  fragment  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  write  l^mmSitrH  for  lirtuptSmt, 
which  is  in  all  the  editions  and  MSS.  of  Anstotle,  and  is  likewise  so  quoted 
by  Plutarch.  The  8th  fragment  has,  since  the  pub^cahon  ol  Mr.  Matuiiae^s 
edition,  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  certain  and  ingemoos  emenda- 
tions in  the  annals  of  criticism.  MytOene  (says  Strabo,  xm.  p.  617)  formerly 
contained  men  of  great  renown,  such  as  Pittacus,  and  the  poet  Alcaeus  and 

his  brother,  AntimenidaS,  U  pn^n  'AXjmcZk  Bmfi»Xmi»4f  «v^c^utx«vvr«  rtXiirct  fciysr 
▼«v  («'«X«rrAv  cod.  Mosc.J,  inr^Xtwivrm  uittt  itUt  r  &x^*  («'«;^Uv  cod.  Par.)  itw^ifMtm, 

This  Otfiried  Miiller  (Rheinuchet  Mtueum,  vol  i.  p.  289,)  corrects  in  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  manner,  h  ^n  'AXsA7«^  BmfimXM9t0ts  nfftftMx«Srru  nJSrm  ftiym9 
iiXtfj  tuti  l»  W0Mtf  avrtifs  (v^mrhUf  »riffm9rti  afv)i^  ^;^«cav,  Zt  ^n^t,  ^m^tXiutf,  irmXjufrm 
IwXMrmrm  fump  fUuf  «r«;^f»t  Airi  v-ifurm,  l  e.  toho  tchm   Ofl  oUv  of  the  Bobylo- 

niofu,  is  said  by  Alcaeus  to  have  gained  a  great  trophy  ^  and  to  have  remaned 
ihem  Jrom  danger,  by  killing  the  King*s  champion^  who  toanied  only  one 
hands  breadth  (^flve  cubits^  The  inflexion  of  aV^n  b  satisfactorily  decided 
by  Mr.  Miiller;  and  he  arranges  the  words  into  verse  as  follows.  Krinms  if«W 

futx»^*9  fim^iXnuf  I  •■•Xmrrjif   Afr^XfiVfvr*  ftiav  ftiw  \  wmx'un  *«  tri^rm  i  which 

are  in  the  same  metre,  and  probabfy  from  the  same  ode  as  the  lines  cited 
Afom  Alcaeus  by  Hephaestion  as  an  instance  of  the  Asdepiadean  metre  (p.  S8» 
Gaisford.)  Frag.  12.  SchoL  Soph.  Oed.  t  56,  Af^t  iriku>s  «^«f  i^^.  £hns» 
ley,  partly  after  BlomfieM,  reads  JLA^^  irixn»t  ^y^  A^nm.  This  seems  te 
us  very  much  preferable  to  Mr.  Matthise*s  tA^  yi^  wixms  ^^y^  ^^h  ^  &n 
Aeolic  writer.  Fragm.  36.  i!m  7^  iti^tt  S^m».  Dr.  Bumey  c^piects 
JtA^A^,  because  Alceieus  alvrays  inakes  the  middle  syllable  of  this  verse 
jhort  But,  says  Dr.  Blomfield,  this  is  rather  a  bokl  assertion ;  for  out  of  the 
teven  instance  of  the  third  line  which  are  extant,  two  make  the  syllable 
in  question  long ;  viz.  in  fragm.  2  of  his  editioa  Matthiae  quotes  two  ad<fi- 
tioiml  instances,  of  which,  however,  one,  aMt  »l  rtvf  •&»  ir^t*  «w«r  *  is  (to 
Bay  the  least)  rather  doubtful ;  for  the  best  reading  seems  to  be  that  received 

*  We  cannot  help  taking  thu  opportunity  of  noticing  a  singular  oversight  committed  by 
Dr.  Blomfield  in  some  additional  observations  on  Sappho^and  Akaeus,  published  in  the 
jccond  volume  of  the  Muaeum  Criticum.  In  p.  601  he  says,  "  Fateor  autem  canssun 
inini  non  liquere  ouare  Hermannus  in  me,  hi^usmodi  Aeolismos  retHtmmti,  tam  acerfae 
^  \A  'I*®  learned  Prelate  had  read  over  this  sentence  before  be  seat  it  to  the  pna^ 
be  would  probably  have  corrected  rettitucMtem  and  inoekmtmr. 
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br  Mr.  GaiifML  from  mDmden  MS.  quoted  by  Nttcke,  Choeiikis,  p.  866 
m%itmiy»i»£fJ%ifSf»fu^\AxuiM.Bbetl.9,20.  Another  instance  of  tbe 
xnidcDe  syllable  being  short  may  now  be  added  from  a  grammarian  published 
since  the  edition  in  the  Musemn  Criticmn,  Fragm.  946,  wVt  r«  JUmiav  \  iix- 
^uPMv  ImfiAi^  ir«M-w.  On  fraguL  37  there  is  a  long  misatisfiEUstory  discussion 
whether  a  short  poem  attributed  to  Theocritus  (Carm.  xxix.)  b  or  is  not  the 
production  of  Aicaeus.  Thiersch  and  Boeckh  think  that  it  is  not;  Matthiae 
decides  that  it  is  the  genuine  oaring  of  the  Syracusan  poet  We  havt, 
nevertheless,  no  doubt  that  it  b  (as  Miiller  says,  Dorier,  vol.  iL  p.  297)  n 
fragment  of  Aeolian  lyric  poetry :  but  whether  it  b  the  work  of  Aicaeus  b  a 
point  which,  unless  some  fresh  information  is  dbcovered,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined,  the  words  of  the  scholiast  to  Plato  being  too  much  mutilated  to  admit 
of  any  certain  inference  frt)m  them.  Fra^.  49,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionyi^ 
Perieg.  306.  'Ax»)Jiu;  Ss  ras 'iM/itMUf  f^ikss'  "BUmfidd,  nr.  xlii.  comparai 
Scolion  ap.  Athen.  xv.  p,  694  D,  m  r«»  Ss  *a^*«3/«#  ftiius  «.  r.  x.''  Matthiae. 
Compare  also  fragnt  22,  (Matth.)  ^^m^iKvxxmfmf  I  fJhtt,  &c.  In  fragm.  53,  ftir 
srmn%X»wts  re«d  r-wA^w-if,  i.  c.  rtifix^^if.  Fragm.  54,  Strabo  IX.  p.  411.  'AXjuuit 
))  mmku  KMfmXiSf,  Xiym*  Sifi  *AUfm  k^»U  ....  ir«  VLtamiimt  Ir)  #iv  .   .  .  .  wi^ithv 

itf^  Ks0^mxm  ir^rmfui  «-«;*  S%4mt.  Some  MSB.  collated  by  Casaubon  have 
KtfmXuy  inrmftf  si^mfrt  rm^ix^f'  Hcuce  Otfricd  MiiUer  restores  the  stanza 

thus.  "Am^  'ASmmim  wXittt,  airi  |  t»#  rSf  Kt^vumf  M  %tv(  Ui,  \  wm^thv  Ht  tl^tMfmfMiHm 

I  K«^cA/kr  wtrmfOi  rff^*  ix^*t'  Fragm.  88.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  521.  AXumn,  t»k 
ftiymf  m^)  uta^f  m^t^ruxu  tm  MvxXn.  "  MiM  coloT  oTotumU  et  metH  genuii* 
aays  Mr.  Matthiae,  "Alcaeum  poHus  comicumproderevideiur;  meirum  enim 

videiur  iamincum : ^^  f*^y»*  *h^  I  «m^*  wt^tfrux  ^  «»«am  — .  Upon  the 

whole,  thb  b  the  best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Aicaeus,  inasmuch  as  it  b  th(e 
most  complete,  and  (with  one  remar^ble  exception  noticed  bv  us)  contakia 
the  latest  emendations  of  verbal  critics.  Mr.  Matthiae  has,  however,  (tone 
little  more  than  collect  the  fragments  of  hb  poet,  and  the  observations  of 
others  upon  them ;  and  has  added  little  of  origmal  matter,  either  in  the  way 
of  illustiution  or  correction.,^ 

Olosiarium  SoMcrittsm  a  Fnmeisco  Bopp.     Foideidui  prior*    BeroHnip^ 
1828.    4io,  min. 

Tbs  numerous  works  on  Indian  literature  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
Germany,  give  the  best  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  study  of  the  San- 
^  scrit  language  begins  to  excite  among  the  learned  of  that  country.  Professor 
*  Boi^  whose  name  b  already  known  most  advantageously  to  all  Oriental  scho- 
lars, has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  study  bv  several  of 
his  excellent  works,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to  asast  tne  progress 
of  beginners.  We  allude  to  hb  Nalus,  which  is  now  out  of  print,  and  to  hb 
Sanscrit  grammar,  which  was  at  first  published  in  Crerman,  but  of  whbh  a 
new  edition  in  Latin  is  now  in  the  press.  After  these  publications,  nothing 
indeed  remained,  which  the  Sanscnt  students  could  more  eagerly  wish  for, 
fiian  a  glossary  or  short  dictionaiy,  adapted  to  the  Sanscrit  woiks  which  have 
already  been  printed  in  Europe ;  and  ^  first  part  of  such  a  glossary  it  b, 
which  forms  the  object  of  the  present  notice. 

In  using  it,  we  liave  admired  everywhere  the  same  accuracy  and  predsiaii^ 
whicharethedistingiushinffcharactersof  all  works  of  Mr.  Bopp.  We  shall 
make  here  only  one  slight  observation  on  a  point  upon  whbh  we  are  inclined 
to  take  a  different  view.  Page  45,  the  following  significations  are  attr^rated 
to  the  pronoun  has  kh  him,  "1)  quia  2)  quispiam ;  praedpue  cum  sequente 
QjM.  3)  cum  praeeedente  relativo  et  sequente  apt,  quivis,  quisque,  quicunque.** 
We  tlunk  U^  the  true  power  of  the  pronoun,  standing  by  itself  b  always 
interrogative:  qidsf  and  we  doubt  wbether  any  instance  can  beprodoced^ 
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fl»  pawwy  of  <iie  Gita  I.  21,  to  utich  Pwfewor  Bapp  wfcti, 
Acton  m  p«r»iAaA  PbrtiuL  kamghtttayati  hanH  kam 
Jo  oor  flfiiiiion*  ooBCaina  a  question,  wbich  is  at  first  generally  introdtioed  bf 
tbe  particle  ftaiton,  Aoir  ^  and  then  turned  more  indrndually  tfaroi^  tbe 
twa  iaterrogatke  praoouns  ham,  We  should  literally  tiaD6iate  it  thus: 
^H&wmm  rach  aman.  tphem  can  he  destroy,  whom  can  he  canse  to  destroy  ?*' 
It  ai^jwars  that  A(^  A^' Atm^  is  perfieetiy  the  same  as  Atnc^^ 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  derivative  fsnonoun,  just  as  ttie  Latin  quismam, 
to ^ich it  corre^Mnds  also  in  its  meaning ;  yat  kimtpi  is  thi^  equamyS 
JkinMt^  and  signifies  tchaUoever. 

Professor  Bopp  assigns  a  separate  ailide  to  the  adverb  Idm,  (cur  ?>4hoiu^ 
Hus  is  only  the  neuter  of  the  pronoun  used  adverbially,  after  the  same  pna- 
c^»  according  to  which  yat  is  used  to  ngnify  qui<Li 

Berichiigungen  uod  ZutSitze  gun  ^9ten  Sonde  der  ztodien  Auflage  von 
B.  G.  Niebuhr*s  Romiicher  GetcMckte, 

Wb  sinoerelr  wish  that  there  was  some  perseo  who  stood  io  Mr.  Niebufar  in 
the  same  relation  as  Dumont  stands  to  Ifr.  Bbntham.  £yer^  fresh  eompo- 
aztton  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  that  we  peruse,  more  stioi^^  ctmnnces  us  that 
however  valuBbk  what  he  has  to  say  may  be,  he  is  quite  ineapabfe  of  sttying 
it  "Whoever,''  says Thucydides,  "cannot  cleariy  explain wVsat  bethinks, 
may  as  wdl  not  have  thought  at  all.''  Accordingfly,  all  nations  have  agreed, 
for  the  dispatch  of  business  and  the  extortion  of  the  truth,  that  instead  of 
suiters  i^^ding  their  own  causes,  hired  advocates  should  be  em][Aoyed,  who 
are  to  lay  before  the  court  the  facts  of  each  case,  and  the  law  applying  iL  fsTo 
assignable  munber  of  courts  would  in  any  country  be  sufficient,  if  the  litigants 
were  to  manage  their  own  pleadings,  state  their  own  facts,  and  aipie  thdr 
own  case.  Setiet  aetemumque  sedebit  tn/diw  Judex,  But  the  irriuble  radB 
of  authors  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  their  own  explanatonr  and  rhe- 
torical powers.  To  suppose  tnat  a  person  could  not  digest  his  ovm 
jnaterials,  would  be  oonsidered  almost  an  insult  Yet  we  think  that  the  IGog 
of  Prussia  would  do  a  great  benefit  to  the  reading  world  if  he  instituted  a 
board  of  writers  Cor  the  numerous  authors  in  his  dominions,  a  sort  of  JaTrj-eis 
to  plead  their  causes  before  the  public ;  and  enacted  that  no  considerable 
book  should  l)e  published  without  going  through  the  ordeal  of  this  college  of 
rhetorical  censors.  These  gentlemen  Siould  be  armed  with  fvH  powers  ta 
reduce  all  sentences  to  a  certain  legal  length,  to  expel  Gr^  words,  and ^  to 
•rrange,  recompose,  and  weed  all  massi\*e  neaps  of  ftiture  print,  while  yet  in 
a  manuscript  state.  At  any  rate,  we  think,  that  it  would  be  a  profitable 
flipeculatbn  to  set  uj)  a  joint-stock-company,  for  supplying  ridacteurs  for  the 
Oennan  market :  with  a  convenient  set  of  penal  laws  against  parentheses, 
and  other  Germanic  flmvers  of  rhetoric.  There  is  no  person,  we  /fed  con- 
'vinced,  who  has  read  Mr.  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  either  in  the  origin^ 
or  in  its  English  garb*,  who  will  not  sympathize  with  us  in  this  wish. 

*  We  wish  that  any  arguments  of  the  Foreip  Reviewers  could  persuade  Messrs.  Hare 
*nd  Thirlwall  to  consider  themselves  as  r^cUicicura  rather  than  traaslalors.  We  acft 
perfectly  convinced  that  a  literal  version  of  a  very  clear,  not  to  say  a  very  obscure, 
German  work,  would  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Such,  however,  is  the  process  adopted 
by  them  with  regard  to  the  book  in  question.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  that  an  attempt  to 
latroduce  t«  the  Eaglisb  public  a  genuine  German  writer  in  his  natural  state,  is  about  as 
reasonable  «*  tf  the  official  personages  appointed  to  receive  the  King  of  the  SandwiA 
i«l*«"Ji  "d  preaented  him  at  St  James's  whhont  the  custonaary  appendage  of  tidk 
•bout  tto  neiher  ptrtj,  or  the  ppeviouB  application  of  co«b«  and  ra»is. 
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The  iMBphlet  before  lis  obhtnns  some  oorrectknis  tad  id^oiis  to  the 
woondeditioaQfihe  first  Tolume  of  Mr.  Niebuhr*s  Roman  History.  It  ex- 
lubitB  many  proodb  of  fab  dSJ^t^eoce  aod  accuracy  in  faistoneal  sul^)ects ;  b^t 
no  changes  have  been  introduce  for  the  sake  of  deamefls.  Indeed,  we 
Sand  ifaa£  these  after-thon^bts  are  delivered  in  as  obscure  and  oracular  a 
namier  as  the  work  to  wluefa  they  are  suppkmeataiy.  See,  for  instanoe, 
m  discussion  on  tiie  Alban  towns  in  p.  38,  seq.  Our  readers  wouM  not  be 
interested  by  a  detailed  account  of  these  minute  alterations^and  additions  ;  and 
mre  will  give  one  remark  only,  as  being  very  ingenious,  if  not  quite  convincing. 

It  is  stated  by  Oicero  in  ms  trealise  de  KepubUca^  that  the  earliest  observed 
iBcl^pse  of  the  sun,  recorded  in  the  Atmadee  maxmi,  was  that  which  took 
tdace  about  the  year  350  U.C.  whrai,  as  Ennius  says,  **Nams  Jume  eoli 
hma  obetttit  et  noxr  (1. 16.)  ^  Now,  (says  Mr.  NieDuhr,)  it  appears  from 
the  diligent  investigations  of  a  leamed  astronomer  at  Cologne,  that  this  solar 
eclipse  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  feU  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the 
(astronomical)  year  399  EC,  but  which  did  not  take  place  at  Rome  till  after 
sunset  At  Cadu,  vdiere  tiie  shadow  was  more  than  1 1  digits,  the  greatest 
ilarknesB  was  three  minutes  before  sunset ;  and  this  gives  an  unexpected 
meaning,  and  removes  the  tautology  of  the  words,  aoU  lima  obsHtit  et  nor. 
The  inten^tion  will  account  satisfactorily  for  the  nones  falling  on  the  21st  of 
the  month ;  nor  is  there  anything  sinrprising  in  the  Gaditane  observation 
bein^  known  at  Rome.  The  astronomical  science  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cadiz,  agrees  with  the  known  fact  that  they  worshipped  the  year  and  monUi 
as  deities" — (compare  note  792). 

.  Smoutyma  SybiUie^  ^,    Ziawinie  sie  Emilik,  ^c» — (The  Temple  of  the 
Sybil ;— the  Apparition  of  Emity,  1828.) 

Thb  author  of  these  two  works  is  Paul  Woronicz,  Archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
Primate  of  Poland.  The  Temple  of  the  Sybil  has  nothing  to  do  with  my- 
thology— it  is  a  national  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  as  folkms: — "  After 
the  last  partition  of  Poland,  an  illustrious  lady.  Princess  Isabel  Czartoryska, 
mother  of  Adam  Czartoryski,  palatine  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  depositing  in  one  spot,  the  monuments  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  her  countnr :  for  which  purpose  she  caused  a  temple  to  be  built,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  Sybil  at  TivolL  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
«t  the  family  residence  of  the  Princess  at  Polawy.  There  are  collected  the 
arms  of  the  bravest,  and  the  memorials  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
citizens  of  Poland,  the  autographs  of  many  of  her  kings,  and  the  banners  of 
defeated  foes.  To  those  Poles  who,  in  the  trophies  of  the  past,  find  hopes  tor 
the  future,  this  temple  of  the  Sybil  is  the  asylum  of  national  glory,  an  object 
of  profound  veneration,  and  of  patriotic  pride,  whidi  is  religwusly  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ancient  Republic.  On  the  occaston 
of  its  being  opened  to  the  pubhc,  Woronicz  devoted  his  talents  to  the  poetic 
enumeration  and  recitaJ  ofthe  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  Written  in  the  closing  year  of  the  last  century,  the  poem  could  not 
be  then  printed,  by  reason  of  the  political  state  of  things ;  but  a  great  number 
of  manuscript  copies  were  circulated,  till,  in  1818,  a  patriotic  Pole  furnished 
a  first  edition  of  it,  without,  however,  giving  the  name  of  the  printer,  or  the 
place  of  publication.  The  edition  which  we  now  announce  has  appeared  for 
some  months.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  compositions  of  greater  energy 
than  this  of  the  venerable  Archbishop.  The  recollection  of  the  past,  and 
indignation  for  the  present,  awaken  in  him  the  most  sublime  emotion,  which 
glow  in  every  line,  of  a  style  majestic,  vigorous,  and  grave.  The  pictures 
of  the  reigns  of  Casimir  the  Great,  and  Sigismond  Jagellon  L,  an  apoi* 
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trophe  to  the  Vistola,  the  representation  of  his  dying  conn^,  and,  abowe 
all,  the  malediction  invoked  on  the  traitors  Stanisku-RHx  Potodd^ 
Bnxneckit  Kz^uxuki,  the  bishops  Skartzewtki,  MassaUki,  Sec,  are  re- 
markable for  ttieir  l)eBiutY. 

The  second  poem  in  this  Yolume  was  addressed  to  Luszezewski,  m'uustef^ 
of  the  interior  to  the  grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Emilj^.  The  author  represents  this  ctukl  uader  the 
form  of  an  angel,  spearing  in  a  dream  to  her  sister  Josephine,  and  re?eattD^ 
tiie  future  destiny  oi  Poland.  The  poem  was  written  after  ihe  Consress  of 
Vienna,  and  Woronicz  makes  sunoiy  astrological  predictions,  wmch  he 
endeavours  to  strengthen  by  citations  from  the  Apocalypse.  But  we  must 
confess,  that  in  this  work  we  cannot  always  clearly  see  our  way  through  the 
mazes  of  abstruse  allusion,  sacred  and  profane.  We  shomd,  however* 
remark,  that  the  author  vnrote  it  at  the  call  of  fri^idship,  and  never  intended 
it  for  pubhcation. 

Many  other  of  the  Archbtshop^s  writings  are  looked  for,  among  them  lue 
great  national  poem,  the  Lechiad ;  the  hero  of  which  is  the  feunous,  but 
Sibulous  Prince  Lech,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Poland  took  th^ 
name  of  Leckite*,  a  Sclavonian  word,  signii^Tiiig' young  warrior. 

Brieftcechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Gothe  in  den  Jakren,  J  794,  bis  1805  ; 
,    £rster  T?ieil  vom  Jahre,  1794,   bU  1795;  Zweyier  Theil  vom  Jahre^ 
1796.    Cotta.    Stuttgart  und  Tubingen. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  persona]  character  of  an  author  is  to  be  looked  foi^ 
rather  in  unrestrained  and  confidential  correspondence,  than  in  those  studied 
productions,  which  have  been  carefully  moulded  and  modified  to  med  the 
public  view,  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sensation  which  the 
epistolary  intercourse  between  Schiller  and  Goethe  has  excited.  Every  one 
who  has  read  and  weighed  the  splendid  productions  of  these  two  poets  must, 
we  should  imagine,  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  being,  as  it  were,  admitted 
to  their  private  interchange  of  thought,  and  allowed  to  approach  when  then: 
dazzling  halo  is  laid  aside,  and  they  discourse  of  the  manifold  relatioo8» 
Tiews,  and  vicissitudes  of  our  common  life.  But  these  letters  have  a  still 
greater  interest  for  the  reflecting  mind,  by  the  evidence  which  they  afibrd 
of  the  clear  consciousness  and  self-knowledee  possessed  by  both  poets,  of 
the  influence  which  they  mutually  exercised  on  eadi  other,  and  of  the 
beautiful  intercourse  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  year  1794-95  Schilldb 
was  zealously  endeavouring  to  establish  a  periodical,  which  might  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  his  philosophical  views :  Gcethe 
was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  with  the  publication  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister 
Lehijahre;'  and  these  two  subjects  chiefly  occupy  tiie  correspondence 
fipom  1794  to  1795.  It  opens  with  a  letter  from  Schiller  fat  that  ixaiiSi 
Professor  of  History  at  Jena),  in  which  he  in  friendly,  though  somewhat 
formal  terms,  solicits  the  co-operation  of  Gcethe  in  the  projected  periodical. 
The  latter  most  cheerfully  agrees  to  the  proposal,  and  anticipates  much 
from  their  joint  exertions.  The  fourth  letter  may  be  termed  the  most 
important  of  the  first  volume.  In  it,  Schiller,  with  an  enthusiasm 
ibtunded  on  carefiiUy  formed  conviction,  declares  his  judgment  respecting 
Goethe.  *  On  many  points,'  he  writes,  *  concerning  which  I  was  yet 
Jjwlecided  with  m^^self,  the  manifestation  of  your  spirit  (for  so  I  must  call 
the  entire  impression  of  your  ideas  upon  me)  has  kindled  an  unexpected 
iwi?-  °*®'  Your  observing  gaze,  which  %o  purely  and  calmly  rests 
onau  things,  secures  you  from  the  danger  of  falling  among  those  masas 
wherem  speculation,  as  also  capricious  and  self-idlled  imagination,  %q  ofto 
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are  entangled.    In  your  unerring;  intuition  lies  all — and  &r  more  perfectly — 

which  anahrsis  seeks  with  such  Uborions  care Long  hare  I» 

thougih  at  becoming  distance,  observed  the  progress  of  your  spirit,  and  with 
still  renewing  wonder  marked  the  path  which  she  had  prescribed  herselt 
«....!  have  critically  considered  your  mental  career ;  and  how  far 
I  may  have  been  right,  you  yourself  can  best  deckle.  But  what  you  wfll 
hardly  be  able  to  decide  (for  genius  ever  remains  the  greatest  mystery  to 
itself)  is  the  beautiful  harmony  of  your  philosophic  instinct,  with  the  dearest 
results  of  speculative  reasoning.*  Schiller,  however  much  he  loved  Phi- 
losophy generally,  and  especiafiy  the  school  to  whuih  he  belonged,  yet  at 
times  appears  wearied  of  her  speculations,  and  wishful  to  bid  her  adieu  for 
ever.  When,  in  January,  1 795,  Goethe  sent  him  the  first  part  of  *  Wil- 
helm  Meister,'  in  his  reply  the  following  sentence  occurs : — '  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  poet  is  the  only  true  man,  and  that  the  best 
philosopher  is  but  a  caricature  comparol  with  hiuL*  But  to  the  poets  who 
may  applaud,  and  the  philosopher  who  may  censure  this  position  of  the 
bard,  we  would  remark  that  Schiller,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  remained  true 
to  philosophy,  and  that  his  poetry  owes  its  genuine  and  intrinsic  worth  to 
Ms  sound  and  philosophic  thinking.  To  the  same  source  may  be  referred 
the  dear  and  perfect  self-knowledge  which  he  possessed.  Never  has  any 
one  written  so  truly  of  Schiller,  as  Schiller  himself  has  done.  In  his  thirty- 
fifth  year  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  give^  a  faithful  portrait  of  his  conflicts 
between  poetic  enthusiasm  and  philosophic  reflection.  After  describing) 
his  past  struggl^,  he  says,  '  Still  it  fre<iuently  occurs  to  me,  that  my 
abstractions  are  disturbed  by  my  imagination,  and  my  poetry  by  cold  intel- 
lect. Could  1  l>e  so  far  master  of  these  two  powers,  as  to  prescribe  at  will 
to  each  its  limits,  a  lovdy  lot  would  yet  await  me ;  but  alas !  when  I  have 
besun  to  understand  and  use  my  moral  forces  rightly,  sickness  threatens  to 
undermine  my  physical  strength.  For  a  great  and  general  mental  revolution . 
I  shall  hardly  have  suffident  time ;  I  will,  however,  db  what  I  can.*  .  •  • 
It  ^is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Schiller  was  more  spiritually  and  corporeally 
excited  by  his  poetic  than  his  philosophic  pursmts.  *  I  fear,*  h^  writes  in » 
August,  1795,  'that  I  must  do  penance  for  the  livdy  exdtation  into  winch  I 
am  thrown  by  my  poetical  pursuits.  .  For  philosophy,  half  the  man  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  other  half  may  rest  the  while ;  but  the  Muses  exhaust  one 
i^gether.* 

To  Schiller*s  candour  and  openhearted  confidence,  Goethe  appears  to  have 
made  at  first  a  measured  and  formal  return ;  yet  this  is  in  no  degree  attri« 
butable  to  any  disindination  or  want  of  real  regard  towards  his  Mend,  but 
to  a  certain  embarrassment,  of  which  he  himsdf  is  painfully  sensible.  In  his 
answer  to  Scbill^*s  letter,  of  the  23d  of  August,  1794,  he  dedares,  that 
*  from  the  day  of  his  more  intimate  acquaintance  vnth  Schiller,  he  dates  a 
new  epoch  in  his  life.*  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Goethe  regarded 
•bimseuf  as  the  senior  of  Schiller,  in  whom  he  hoped  to  have  an  heir  to  the 
labours  which  he  should  be  unable  to  complete,  though  the  latter  was  but 
ten  years  younger.  Accordingly,  Goethe  vnrites,  *  As  I  feel  most  stron^y. 
that  my  undolakings  far  exceed  the  measure  of  human  power,  and  of  its 
earthly  duration ;  so  should  I  wish  to  place  much  in  your  hands.*  Herein 
he  also  calculated  on  the  benefidal  influence  which  Schiller*s  neighbourhood 
and  intercourse  would  have  upon  him.  Certun  it  is,  that  Groethe  has  never 
written  to  any  other  in  terms  of  such  p^ect  trustfulness  as  the  following: 
— *  How  great  will  be  for  me  ttie  advantage  of  your  co-operation,  yoa 
vQursdf .  will  quickly  perceive,  when  on  a  closer  acquaintance  you. discover 
in  me  a  doom  and  a  dilatoriness  over  which  I  cannot  obtain  control.* 

There  being  a  total  and  acknowledged  anarchy  in  the  poetic  kingdom,  and 
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ptriodieal  was  projected,  under  the  care  of  Sehiiler,  Groethe,  liifdcr,  Sefakgol, 
vosf,  Jaoobi,  and  Fiehte.  In  ^nfe  of  tint  faluy  of  gionoiis  namely 
Sohilkr  found  oeoasioik  to  eomplaa  as  fbUovrs,  in  a  letter  or  the  15tfa  Mi^, 
1795  :^«  Many  nrannur  at  the  absAraot  8iib)eoti  tveatod  of-Hnainr  ara  con- 
ftaed  bf  tha  mode  of  tresting  tem^— and  eaanot,  as  they  expren  i^  seowimt 
it  all  means.  Tbos  yon  aee  oar  German  guests  do  not  bdk  HiemseliKas: 
they  mjQst  aiwiqr*  know  vohtA  they  eat,  if  you  would  have  them  lighOy  r€Mx 
lip— I  spoke  lately  with  Hunfooldt  upon  this  matter.  It  is  ntteriy  inqpoeaibie 
te  give  ffenerai  salisfeetioa  inOermany  with- any  pttblicatioo»  bnrw  good 
soever.  The  paUie  has  no  longor  the  uniformity  of  elrildhood's  taste,  aad 
still  less  that  of  perfect  eultiva&m.  It  is  in  a  middle  state  between  boft, 
aad  this  makes  a  gtorioos  time  te  wretched  authors ;  hot  lor  s«eb  who  de 
not  hardy  work  mr  goki,  so  mueh  the  wmrse.' 

Of  the  Mends  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  al  that  Sdnller  and  Gocflie 
then  wrote,  we  may  partieulariy  mention  M.  von  Huaboklt  in  Jena,  and 
Komer  (the  fitther  of  Theodore  Komer)  in  Dresden.  Sduller  kid  especial 
weight  on  the  judgment  of  Komer,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  hosmtaidf 
entertained,  and  under  whose  eyes  Don  Carioswas  completed.  Vflienl^^lhdBa 
Messtcr  first  appeared,  Schiltar  venaaiks  in  a  JeOer  to  Goethe :  '  Komer,.  m 
Urn  days  sisoe,  wrote  to  me  in  terms  of  thegrettost  mtifieatioD  ci  WHMm 
Meister,  and  all  rehanoe  mav  be  placed  upon  Ms  JD^gMit'  Somm  hUmm 
OB  the  subjeot  of  the  political  convulsions  of  Europe  wiii  aflbvd  wmck  ]^lear 
svrt  to  the  readar ;  hot  we  paas  them  by,  in  order  to  come  to  the  most  mte* 
resting  portion  of  the  aecowi  voIoom,  and  tiiat  which  ftdls  most  within  oar 
provinoe  as  literary  reviewers.  We  allude  to  SchiUer^  ^Lotors  on  tfaa 
WtlhelmMeister/  and  the.way  in  which  his  opinion  and  advice  were  fosaifed 
by  Goothe.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  quote  all  the  stxikiBg 
remarks  made  by  Schiller;  in  the  fall  confidence  or  judgOKnt;  wad  unre* 
strained  by  his  high  veneration  for  his  friend.  We  reier  our  readers  to  te 
kilters,  dated  July  1796  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  fivm  giving  the  hiiomDg, 
CBtraot  ft^om  Godhes  r^y : — 

*  I  beg  of  you  not  to  desist  from— I  wookl  that  I  might  so  say— dnving 

ma  forlii  from  my  peculiar  bounds I  am  indebted  to  yon  in  Urn 

Iwihsrt  (pratitude,  for  that,  among  so  many  other  favours,  you  have^  at  the 
proper  tune,  and  so  decisively,  called  thb  perversity  of  manner  in  qaestim  ;< 
and  I  shall  aasiii  sdly,  as  fur  as  possible,  meet  your  generous  wishes.' 

These  two  great  mencontinued  united  t>y  the  hohest  and  most  indmate  ties» 
Theirs  was  not  the  friendship,  so  much  vaunted  by  sentimentalists,  which 
mutt  be  ftnned  with  sighs,  and  bedewed  with  tears— no :  it  was  of  ahealtbier 
growth  and  stronger  texture,  worthy  of  the  mental  and  moral  miergy  of  tiieir 
eoulted  manhood.  ^  Further,*  writes  Schiller  to  Goethe,  on  having  reoemd 
from  him  the  last  book  of  the  Wilhehn  Meister,  '  it  belongs  to  the  brigfatest 
bbss  of  mv  existeDce,  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  compMcm  of  this  work, 
that  it  hath  reached  me  in  the  penod  of  my  Btnviag  strtngth;  and  that  I 
may  drink  from  this  uasuUied  source.* 

We  r^ctantly  take  leave  of  this  interesting  conespondenoe*  wMeh  wfll, 
we  doubt  not,  be  often  perusedby  our  readers:  f or  the  natiieation  it  afinds 
is  of  the  purest  kind,  origioatiag  in  admiration  of  the  mrhest  talent,  joined 
to  the  highest  worth.  ^  ^^ 

PhihmpkU  der  Oesckiehte.    In  achtsekn  Vorlmmgm  gehalten  zu  Wim 
•wt  Jakre,  1&S58.    Von  Friedridi  von  Schl^^L  2  ^.  8vo.    Wkn.  1829. 
The  present  work  is  most  probably  the  last  gift  which  (rerman  literahire 
was  to  expect  from  one  of  its  most  ingenious  writers,  the  news  of  whose  dteath 
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itMhadosaoMWedtewK  TotntetiiMfld^Mkliiei 
of  Friednch  von  Schleed;  to  observe  the  entire  change  which  took  jitaoe  in- 
\m  whole  manner  of  ttmddng,  linoe  hki  trantidoB  to  the  Catholie  Chnnh ; 
and  to  point  out  the  powerful  inftneneewhieh  thia  ^angt  maintained  in  everir' 
lina  which  he  aflerwaida  wrote,  woildd,  undoubtedhr,  be  an  intaretting  taak 
lor  an  those  who  percetre  aomething  greater  in  the  inatorsr  of  Mteratnre,  than ' 
a  mare  lift  of  authors  and  hooka.  We  at  present  mnat  content  ourselves  widi 
ffhins;  only  a  short  aeeountof  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  notioe.  Even  thai 
fomi  m  which  it  is  written  wakes  pleasing  reoolkctioiis.  To  similar  l^e^tira^ 
delivered  before  a  most  distingoished  an&nae  at  Vienna,  are  wa  mdebted  lor. 
those  ingemous  woika,  the  hi^orf  of  dmaaatio  art  and  pocby,  by  August. 
Wilh^m  von  Schlegel,  and  the  snceiiict  histoiy  of  gtnsral  tiAeratuae,  by  bbr 
bnlher  ¥Viedhdk 

*  At  the  oonmieneemeBt  of  ny  litenry  life;  sajra  oar  author,  m  theftrst 
of  the  presort  lectures,  '&  oonsidcrabla  portion  of  my  tine  waa  devoted  to  a- 
dataiWd  study. of  Grecian  antiquity^;  then  the  particular diaraoter,  and  tto 
ancient  language  of  India,  since  oecome  mora  accessible,  attracted  my  whoia* 
attentioiL  Aflerwanis,  in  the  struggtings  and  peiils  of  hfe,  a  patriotic  iMhng 
forthehistoiy  of  n^ own eauntry,  and  of  recant  times, remainedno  straagcr 
to  me;  and  theie  are,  perfaapa,  some  amongst  my  bearers,  who  resollect 
the  hsstoricai  laetures  delivered  br  me  in  this  capital  eighteen  years  aga» 
M  preaant  it  is  my  wish,  and  fixed  purpose,  without  any  antiquarian^ 
or  Asiatks,  or  European  predilection  for  tna  details,  to  vqnvaent  the  whole  of 
th«i  developsment  o«  universal  history,  aooovding  to  its  esaeotsal  parts,  limba^ 
and  steps,  and  to  unfold  it  with  perfect  clearness,  so  aa  to  be .  genera^ 
iilisitiiod  * 

In  order  to  mt  oar  readers  aa  distinct  an  idea  as  possible  of  what  our 
aathor  owans  dt  theaxpressioB  ']4iilosophy  of  history,' wa  cannot  do  bafr^ 
ter  than  quote  the  remaiks  with  whksh  he  qpeas  the  pnsent  series  of  ke* 


'  Philosophy  of  lustory  must  not  be  understood  to  be  a  series  of  observe* 
tions  and  ideas  on  histoiy,  according  to  a  self-conceived  system  of  thou^itv^ 
or  to  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  after  which  the  faots  might  be  repr»« 
aented.  History  can  never  be  separated  from  facts,  and  rests  entirely  on. 
reality ;  and  thus  also  philosophy  of  histoiy,  being  the  spirit  or  idea  of  it, 
must  proceed  as  ^  pure  result  from  the  real  historical  events,  and  from  the 
vivid  and  characterizing  representation  of  the  facts ;  namely  of  the  whole, 
and  of  the  essential  connexion  of  this  whole,  in  which  a  dear  arrangement 
will  be  a  necessarv  condition,  and  one  of  the  principal  means  for  roe  true 
miderstanding.  It  is  then  our  object  to  imderstand,  and  to  explain  to 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  (and  the  oonaexion  of  thw  whole)  of 
v?hat  has  hitherto  happened,  and  really  taken  plate  witti  annkind;  to  judge^ 
accurately,  or  to  discern,  the  smgle  sections,  parts  or  limbs  of  univerral 
history,  according  to  their  inward  value  and  trae  worth,  by  distinguishing 
theobno3uous,  tin  favourable,  and  the  indiflb^nt,  and  thus  to  oomprehead 
^the  whole  itself,  in  aa  far  as  it  is  possible  fbrthe  limited  powers  of  human  in« 
teikct.  It  is  this  understanding,  this  appreciating,  this  comprehending  of 
historical  events  and  developements  as  a  whole,  whidi  might  well  be  called  a 
setenee  of  hiatorjr,  and  I  myself  shoukl  have  preferred  that  name  here,  were 
it  not  so  easily  misimderstood/ 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  difiPerence  of  historical  learning 
firom  what  he  calls  philosophy  of  history.  •  The  political  events,*  says  he 
•  form  only  one  side  of  universal  history,  and  do  not  show  us  the  whole  of 
UMm*  and  of  his  historical  developement.  All  knowledjge  of  single  faota, 
however  many  and  various  tin^*  mi^  be»  does  not  pi9di|M  a  science,  in  the 
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jplidotoplBeil  seote  of  the  word,  which  can  only  lie  in  the  true  eoneeptioB  d 

Such,  then,  is  the  description  of  the  fidd  whidi  our  autiM»r  has  chosen  for 
Ihs  cultivation.    All  who  have  made  history  an  object  of  their  study;  will 
oertainly  peruse  with  delight  the  spirited  pages  of  his  work,  even  if  ihey 
cannot  always  aoprove  of  the  views  which  be  has  taken.    We  regret  that  tbe 
limfts  prescribea  to  this  article  will  not  allow.us  to  enter  into  further  deteik. 
But  we  must  indulge  the  interest  with  which  these  lectures  have  inspired 
US,  l^  quoting  one  passage  more  from  them,  in  which  we  percehretetnie 
central  point  of  Schlegel's  philos<^)y  of  histoiy. 

R^^ing  upon  the  statement  of  tne  sacred  traditions  of  almost  every  nation, 
and  upon  tne  authority  of  the  first  chapters  of  Moses  in  particular,  tfaa 
author  establishes  it  as  a  fact,  that  man,  through  the  Promethean  ^ark  - 
granted  to  him,  which  manifests  itself  by  the  exclusive  endowment  of  language; 
was  distinguished  above  all  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  installed  as  its  lord 
and  ruler.  This  he  calls  the  divine  foundation  of  all  history,  or  rather  ^ 
hy«»"ng  which  precedes  all  history. 

Man  was  created  free,  two  paths  were  bring  befime  him,  the  one  leading 
upwards,  the  other  to  low  degradation.  Had  oe  continued  to  adhere  to  tliA 
first  will  originally  imparted  to  him  bv  IVovidenoe;  he  then  would  have  had 
always  onhr  one  wiU;  ne  would  have  been  free;  but  his  h-eedom  had  been 
like  that  of  the  blissful  sfurits.  *  But  since  discord  arose  inman,  there  was 
a  twofold  will  in  him,  the  one  divine,  the  other  natural ;  andhummfreedom  • 
was  no  longer  that  hax^y  freedom  of  heavenly  peace,  like  that  of  one  who 
has  already  conouered,  but  a  freedom  of  a  choice  which  is  still  to  be  made, 
and  of  a  difficult  and  uncertain  struggle.  To  find  the  return  to  that  divine 
wiU,  to  re-establish  the  harmony  of  the  natural  will  with  the  divme,  to  concert 
and  to  diange  the  low  and  earthly  will  into  the  sublime  and  divine,  is  the 
ip!eat  object  for  the  life  of  every  human  individual,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
mankind.  And  \his  return,  this  restoration  and  change,  the  attempts  towards . 
it,  the  advano«nentsand  retrogressions  in  this  path,  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  contents  of  universal  history,  in  as  far  as  this  must  also  comprise  the 
inward  moral  derdopement,  and  the  spiritual  gradation  of  the  mind.* 

Die  Kurut  am  jedem  Ztveykampfe  lebend  und  unverwundet  zuruckzu* 
kehreut  aelbst  toerm  man  niemaU  Unterricht  im  Fechten  gehabt^  und  et 
ftdt  dem  grdisten  Schutzen  oder  SchHiger  der  Wdt  zu  tnunhati.  You, 
J.  Foug^re.  Aus  dem  Franzosischen,  Leipzig. 

Tbis  little  work  has  been  diligently  translated  from  the  French  of  a  veteran 
oOoer  who  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all  his  campaigns  through  Egypt, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  as  fint  fendng-master  to  the  army.  He  thus  ^ 
can  have  no  lack  of  experience  on  the  subject,  which  he  treats  with  the  due 
earnestness,  though,  according  to  him,  it  need  no  longer  be  a  grave  matter, 
as  the  purport  of  his  instruction  is  to  teach  '*  the  art  of  beinj^,  in  a  duel, 
neither  Killed  nor  wounded.**  For  the  want  of  such  a  preservative;  our  owa 
immortal  hero,  Falstaff,  indignantly  denounced  "  honour,  as  a  mere 
■euldieon.**  But,  admittingthefigurative.termof  that  valiant  gentleman, 
here  we  have  a  eirfe  and  sure  powder  for  keeping  the  scutcheon  always  dean 
and  polished. — **  Success  to  tne  invention,**  wili  l>e  exdaimed  by  the  peace- 
ably-disposed. 

Sloria  della  Letteratura  Italiana  nd  Secolo  XVIII.  ecriita  da  Antonio  Lom- 
bardl    Modena,  1828.    2  vols.  8va 

^•"^^'^Mi  index  of  writers,  where  their  names,  the  names  of  their  fiu&era 
and  mothers,  the  day,  month,  and  year  of  their  birth,  and  of  their  death,  and 
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1llB<l*ferofBOfmeofttieirtw)rks,aregiveTt  Good  aaidbadauthors  are  set  ctown 
p61e-m61e  together,  and  veiy  often  a  friar,  whose  name  was  never  heard  of 
heSon  Mr.  Lombejrdi  mentioned  it,  take*  np  more  of  the  pa^  of  the  author 
than  a  first  rate  man.    Thus  the  articles,  Lagrange  and  Ptazzi  together— 
^two  names  than  which  none  stood  higher  among  their  contemporaries,  and  very 
lew  indeed,  if  any,  amonfi:  the  whde  range  of  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
cf  any  age — are  shorter  than  that  of  Eufflni  alone,  a  third  rate  mathematician, 
^whooe  name  is  scarcely  known  to  the  scientific  world.    But  to  understand  the 
secret,  the  reader  must  know  that  Ruffini  was  one  of  Ihe  greatest  bigots  that 
ever  lived — and  then  the  reason  of  the  difference  will  be  soon  perceived,    liie 
spirit  in  which  this  history  va  written  is  most  abominable.    To  praise  every 
tyrant  in  the  world,  of  a  legiiimate  race,  is  the  business  of  this  historian, 
^t  the  facts  are  either  perverted,  or  concealed,  when  a  king  of  tiie  right 
stock  may  be  implicated.     Cirillo  and  Pa^:ano  were  murdered  by  oiSer 
•of  his  late  Majesty  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples ;  the  greatest  perjurer  that  ever 
lived,  and  a  gross  violator  of  the  usages  of  private  life.     Mr.  Lombard!, 
instead   of  mentioning  the  facts,  sajs  that  Cirillo  "  si  lasci6  purtroppo 
strascinare  dal  turbine  della  rivoluzmone  nel  1799  e  ne  fii  miserabilmei^ 
Ibl  vxttinm,**  vol.  ii   p.  192;    and  that  Pagano"s'  impacci6  nella  mise- 
nlnle  rivoluzione  del  1799,  della  quale  resti*  ben  presto  vitthna."  Conforti 
too  was  one  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  that  occasion :  a  man  than  whom 
none  among  the  jurists  of  the  last  century  was  more  deeply  acqu^ted  with 
the  Canon  Law.    But  as  he  attacked  the  Court  of  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
throne  of  the  very  monster  who  had  him  put  to  death,  the  worthy  historian, 
to  show  his  affection  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King,  does  not  mention  poor 
Conforti  at  all.    In  s^^aking  of  the  monument  ordered  to  be  erected  to 
Algarotti,  by  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia,  Mr.  Lombard!  rej^ers  the  fact,,  but 
does  not  add,  what  he  has  certainly  read  in  Ugoni,*  that  the  King  never  paid 
for  the  monument  after  having  ordered  it.    We  might  add  a  thousand  proofe 
of  Mr.  Lombardi*s  unfairness  and  base  servility,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
A  man  who  writes  a  history  and  who  has  the  impudence  to  assert  repeatedly 
that  the  Duke  of  Modena  has  restored  the  University  of  Modena  to  its 
ancient  glory,  when  it  is  a  feet  that  that  Prince  has  actually  done  every  thing 
in  hds  power  to  destroy  it, — ^that  man  is  beneath  contempt.    We  cannot  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  duly  praising  the  Antologia  di  Firenze  for  the 
1)onest  courage  with  which  it  exposed  tms  fact  to  the  world.    After  the  casti 
gation  that  tne  Modenese  individual,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Professor, 
received  from  the  Antologia,  we  thought  that  no  man  would  have  dared  to 
flatter  publicly  the  Duke  of  Modena  for  the  protection  granted  by  him  to  the 
University.    It  appears,  however,  either  that  Mr.  Lombardi  can  stand  any 
attack,  or  that  he  never  read  the  Antologia, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  criticism  is  at  all  displayed  by  the 
author  in  this  lx)ok.  The  work  is  composed  merely  of  dates.  Tiraboschi's 
Mstory,  of  which  Uiis  is  published  as  a  continuation,  was  thought  to  be  feulty  in 
this  respect.  Tiraboschi's  only  excuse  was,  that  as  he  had  to  enter  into  many 
chronological  questions  which  were  often  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  could 
not  conveniently  devote  more  of  hb  work  to  criticism.  But  his  continuator  has 
ix>  excuse,  since  his  chronology  is  as  clear  as  uninteresting.  We  are,  however, 
glad  that  he  has  not  attemi>t3  any  such  thing,  when  we  see  him  not  ashamed 
of  making  such  conceited  and  silly  observations  as  the  following — ^le  donne 
ordinariamente,  se  conoscono  di  saper  qualche  cosa,  trascurano  gl*  impie^ 
e  gH  ufiizii  cfi  loro  spettanza— vol.  i.  p.  292.  We  think  there  are  men  who  do 
so :  for  instance,  librarians,  who  thinking  that  they  know  something,  write 

•  DelU  LettenU  ItiL  voU  L  p.  100. 
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bodkt  iaitei  of  b^  whMedwiA  Immpmni  oter  frmdwt^ 
wntlea  Tbi^  \m^3m^  of  our  hitUmMi  is  the  Tanr  wnt  that  w»  dtaf 
iMg^  For  mstenod— Babitfl*  Chwm  eonoai>  u  Mb  deUir  BUiii, 
i,iT<ujkifi>OLO  sulle  mifj^toi  edkionL  f6.  p<  943^ 

We  hsve  oi^OBe  obaerratioii  umto  to  offar,  ^ivfaksh  ounot  be  depmed  <f 
,  intonwt  Ibr  anJSnglish  rendec  Mr«  Lonbirdi  is  libnunn  to  the  Duks  ^ 
Hodenft,  at  whose  press  this  literaijr  history  was  pfintedr  The  rtacAest  ciB- 
sonhip  exists  thore,  and  nothing  is  puUuhed  oontnuy  to  the  Bnke's  cnm 
BOtions,  in  any  matter  whaterer^  but  more  paxtieakxiy  on  paitics.  ThitlMhe 
oTModena  is  married  to  the  ddest  daughter  of  ttie  late  Kmg  of  (Bar^aa,SHd 
to  her  the  rights  0)<rf  the  Stuaxts  to  the  IQi^^dom  of  Si]^i;la^ 
feUier's  death.  Now  the  worthy  UbnriaOt  apealdop;  of  Q«tti,  an  inqoiailnr^ 
who  died  in  1743,  teUs  us  that  he  was  dear  «*to  the  Qmn  ofEttgiami  MMa 
Caterina  SobieskL"  yoI.  i.  p.  143.  She  was  the  wiis  of  tlM  tiKn  Pretendsr. 
Now  if  to  the  eye  of  Lomliardi  that  one  was  Omen  ^  Bfigkmd^  the  aaHe 
he  must  think  of  the  now  Dndiess  of  Modena^  and  with  bim  must  i^B§  ike 
DutMn'B  hutbandf  by  whose  permUiion  the  book  waeprmted.  When  pflopl^ 
lau^  at  the  Stuarts*  right,  they  niiriit  as  wefl  xeooUect  that  tbaee  rigi«U»  by 
luiVing  descended  to  a  lady,  married  to  an  Anstrian  Prince,  (by  wham  w 
has  ohildren,  to  whom  suchri^t  will  betransmittad,;  axt  not  at  ail  woras  ttei 
they  were  when  poeaessed  by  a  man  who  drowned  Us  ro^  cares  ia  Jaige 
potmons:  for  such  was  the  ro^cfaefyixitttms  of  the  late  Pretender, 

Stiggio  Siorieo  mlt  Anminietrmnameftnanaiera  ddt  es^Regm  dBaUa^kl 
1803  (d  1814,  del  Sr.GiusBPPB  Pxocmo  1  yoL  8to.  Loho&a,  JSsisossi 
(LnoANO,  Ryggia  e  Co.  i836^3d.  edit) 

••  Thb  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  a  political  body,  will  be  an  imperceptible  potad  h 
the  general  history  of  empires  ;  but,  in  the  History  of  Italy,  it  will  be  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance.  A  state  formed  out  of  eight  differedt 
Italian  provinces,  or  part  of  them,  which  in  fourteen  years  is  united  in  oOe 
single  compact  body,  and  becomes  a  kingdom  more  rich  than  that  of  Prus& 
under  Frederic  II.,  and  equal  to  it  in  martial  spirit  and  in  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  an  example  full  of  instruction  and  hopes  for  the  Italians They 

will  learn  fhat  a  national  government,  howsoever  bad  it  be,  is  always  nre- 

ferable  to  a  foreign  yoke "Without  independence  there  cannot  be  either 

comfort  or  happiness  for  a  nation*."  To  |nt)ve  his  assertion,  from  which  no 
Englishman  can  dissent,  Mr.  Pecchio  presents  us  ^ith  the  detailed  aocouat 
of  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italyf.  The  author  has 
chosen  the  year  1811  as  tlie  basis  of  his  work ;  as  only  that  year  the  part  of 
Tyrol,  which  belonged  to  it  afterwards,  wis  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; 
and,  because  that  year  was  more  free  from  wars  than  any  other.  Thfe  wot 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  embracing  the  revenue  and  its  dif- 
ferent sources^  many  interesting  and  instructive  details  aiie  given,  as  wefl  aft 
many  econonucal  and  political  reasons,  explaining  why  su<A^were  the  &cts. 
The  author  appears  to  us  to  reason  with  great  impartiality,  and  approve  taA 

•  Mr.  Pecchio's  pre^. 
t  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  contained  the  territories  of  MUan,  Uaatua,  and  Vcnioe,  aad 
part  of  the  Tirol,  together  with  the  Valtellina,  and  some  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fiedmoi<| 
the  City  of  Guastalla,  the  Dukedom  of  Modena,  the  Three  Legations,  Bologna,  Fenan, 
•nd  RaTenna,  the  Alarca  of  Ancona,  and  the  various  provinces  forming  what  is  caW 
Roniagna.  The  Pope  had  contributed  a  large  share  to  this  kingdom ;  we  were  sesMb* 
•nough  to  join  the  Continental  powers  in  raising  the  proetrate  skeleton.  WeU  may  tm 
SrS»^  C*""*^  ^^^^*  •/  '^  ^^y  ^^*^>  ****  •*  ^»/«^*  b  in  the  wymd 
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ttftd  anthenfie,  bew  dr«wn  finom  official  documents,  and  ^Saej  are  wdl  worn 
fte  atteiitkm  of  tSe  ceonomist  The.  total  amount  of  me  rerenue  was 
141, 131^,6  73liy*.  The  expenses  for  coUeeiing  it  amounted  to  6  p.  ^ ;  and  the 
expcMC  for  eoBectmg  a  revenue  which  was  verr  much  like  our  own  exdse^ 
Was  oi^y  4  p.  f .  We  wish  our  government  would  learn  something  from  this, 
iinee  economy  is  nownnlim  so  much  talked  of.  In  the  second  part,  the  m- 
luence  which  tiie  use  of  tne  revenue  had  upon  tiie  state  of  the  country  b 
eeoaidered.  It  is  plahdy  proved  that  tiie  nation  prospered  in  spite  of  the 
madness  of  fiie  continental  system,  of  which  Mr.  Peecmo  speaks  inth  doe 
cisaj^yrobation.  He  enters  into  many  particulars  of  the  lughest  interest 
eovieeminff  the  state  of  agrienltnre,  commerce,  aits,  and  studies  in  the  kk^ 
dom  of  mly  dming  its  existence.  Hiat  kingdom  (^appeared,  when  the 
man  by  whom  it  was  founded  M  victim  to  nis  insatiable  ambition^  •  A 
lesson  has  been  taught  by  this  great  event  to  the  future  generations  of  Itdy : 
livtt  it  is  to  themselves  they  must  look  for  their  own  existence  as  a 
nation,  not  to  any  fore^  aid  whatsoever.  Let  them  not  forget  that  th^ 
paid  veiy  deariy  to  France  for  their  transitory  independence. 

Conspiraiion  pour  TEsalUe  dite  de  Babeitf,  suivie  du  Prodi  auqud  eUe 
donna  lieu,  et  des  Pthes  justificaUves,  par  Philuppjb  Buona&boti. 
2  vols.  Sva    B&uxsLLSS,  1828. 

Of  all  the  books  lately  publiiihedon  the  events  of  the  Frendi  Revoliition,1iH8 
is  by  Car  the  mo^  extraordinary.  Mr.  Buonanrcti  was,  as  it  appears,  one  of 
the  aocompliees  of  Babeuf  in  the  conspira^.  The  end  in  view  was,  not 
only  the  re-establirimient  of  the  constitution  of  1793,  but  a  tdtal  destmetiott 
of  the  right  of  property.  It  is  this  ri^t,  according  to  our  autiior,  that 
renders  nations  unhappy.  It  is  from  this  right,  (and  it  is  curious  that  tl^ 
Imthor  calk  it  a  rigki)  that  aH  inequality  emanates.  Aocoidrngly  "  Les 
eonjav6s  s'^taient  d6termin^  i  ado]^  pour  but  final  de  kur  ent^rise  iJi 
MbOscaiFTiON  DB  LA  PROPRiBTE  iNDiviDUKLLB,  et  ils  comptsient  y  parve* 
nirpar la  ooBfimunaut6 des  biens et  des  travaux.** — voL  L p,  208. 

Tne  neans  winch  the  eonsphatois  intended  to  employ  in  attaining  this 
end,  woidd,  in  part,  make  the  reader  lat^h,  if  the  terrilAe  events  were  not 
preseBt  to  our  minds jwhieh  were  fRY)diuoed  hy  the  proclamation  of  principlea 
fike  ^lose  of  Mr.  BuonairotL  Moreover,  the  author  takes  himself  good  care 
to  inform  us,  that  no  joke  v?as  meant  Ail  the  members  of  the  two  CoundU^ 
10  they  were  called,  as  wdl  asthe  members  ci  the  Direotoi^,  were  traitor^ 
acooroing  to  Mr.  Buonarroti :  "  Le  crime  ^tait  Evident,  la  peme  6tait  la  moit, 
tm  .grand  exemple  ^tait  neeessaire.** — ^voi  i.,  p.  196.  The  inhabitants  ci 
Paris,  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  were  to  pardon  only  those  few  whom  they 
thought  proper.  And  in  this  Mr.  Buonarroti  is  consistent  with  the  encomium 
^hidn  he  passes  upon  Robet9|neR!e,  Mim&t,  and  S^.  Jvst,  and  thcdr  gosveiB- 
ment  These  three  men  (?)  according  to  their  worthy  panegyrist,  "  s'61ev6- 
rentdansle  jugomentduToi  ▲  la  plus  hautb  philosqphib." — vo/.  i,  j^^. 
As  for  the  hk>od  with  which  they  covered  fVanoe,  we  are  i^ainly  told  **  e*«Kt 
le  but  qu'il  feiut  envisager." — ib,  50.  And  with  this  doctrine,  loi^  ago  pro- 
)dunaed  by  a  c^ebrated  order  of  monks,  the  terrorism  is  hirf^  prajsed:  if 
mny  thing,  Mr.  Biwnarroti  finds  faultwith  that  government's  mildness :  "  U  ne 
lint  peut-^tre  qu'^  tin  acte  db  sbvbbitb  de  plus  que  la  cause  db  ggnre 
hummn  (! !  D  ne  rempottat  en  France  un  triompbe  complet  ct  6temd.**— »6. 
p.  61. 

*  An  Ilaliaa  Livn,  in  t^  .time  of  the  kiagdom,  was  equivdevt  to  a  tmrntf  or  dWal  19A 
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Hie  compnejr  n;f/pmn  to  hare  been  managed  with  ^reat  akiU,  and,  had  ifc 
not  been  for  a  certain  Grisel  who  betray^  his  aocompbces»  God  knows  whit 
the  consequences  would  have  been.    Toe  conspirators  were  arrested  oo  tha 
Teiy  mormng  destined  to  the  execution,  when  17,000  soldiers  and  the  pcfpa* 
laoe  were  to  oegin  to  attack  the  party  attached  to  the  existing  government 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  management  of  the  business  is,  that  the 
plan  was  brought  to  maturity  without  money,  and  thtd,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Buonarroti,  the  secret  committee  by  .whose  direction  the  conspbac/ 
was*conducted,  had  never  a  larger  sum  than  240  francs  (about  9/.  I0«.  st^rL) 
in  their  treasury.    The  conspirators  were  tried,  and  nine  of  them  were  found 
guilty,  viz.  Babeuf;  Darth6,  Buonarroti,  Grermain,  Casin,  Moroy,  Blondeau, 
Menessier,  et  Boner.    Fifty-six  others  were  acquitted.    Of  those  found  guilfy, 
the  two  first  were  condemned  to  death,  the  other  seven  to  transportaticm  f(X 
Ufe.     Babeuf  and  Darth6  tried  to  kill  themselves  in  court  as  soon  as  the 
veidict  was  pronounced ;  but  the  weapons  were  not  fit  finr  the  purpose,  and 
they  did  not  die  by  the  wounds  mfiicted.    They  were  both  executed,  and  met 
theur  fieUe  with  remarkable  firmness.     The  verdict  was  agreed  on  by  thirteen 
jurors  out  of  sixteen  who  were  upon  the  juiy.    Had  four  jurors  disagreed 
from  the  others  instead  of  three  only,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  acqmtted. 
The  conspirators  were  allowed  to  challei^e  thirty  Jurors.    We  remark  tl^se 
circumstances  only,  because  Mr.  Buonarroti  complains  bitterly  that  he  and 
his  associates  were  un&irly  tried.    It  appears  that  their  trial  was  more  ikirlv 
conducted  than  those  which  his  friend  Robespierre  approved  oC,  and  which 
the  aulhor  would  have  authorized  against  the  other  party,  if  be  had  succeeded 
in  his  (dans.    He  ought  to  remember,  moreover,  that "  c'est  le  but  qu*il  &ut 
envisager.'*    He  claims  credit  to  himself  for  purity  of  motives  in  Ya&  actions, 
and  in  the  end  in  view.    Does  he  think  that  the  end  in  view  by  those  who  did 
not  relish  '*  la  proscription  de  la  propri6t6  individuelle**  and  Robespiene'a 
philosophy  was  not  as  pure  ? 

When  we  said  that  this  is  by  fiir  the  most  extraordinarv  book  lately 
published  on  the  French  Revolution,  we  were  particularly  alluding  to  the 
daring  doctrines  which  the  author  defends  and  proclaims  wit£mt  any 
disguise.  We  should  de^y  regret  the  circulation  of  this  book,  if  we  should 
ooQoeive  that  it  could  in  any  degree  cheek  the  estabUslmient  of  \x\3A  and  solid 
liberty  throughout  the  world.  But  we  think  t^  its  publioUion  (Hi  tha 
continent  is,  by  itself,  a  proof  of  the  npid  and  strady  progress  which  liberhr 
makes  there.  The  indifference  with  which  such  a  wcnk  has  been  viewecU 
both  by  the  ro}[al  government  of  the  countxy  where  it  was  prmttd,  and  by  the 
continental  nations,  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  the  j^inciples  proclaimed  by 
Hr.  Buonarroti  are  entirely  harmless ;  tlumks  to  the  improved  conditicm  of 
those  countries  and  the  more  correct  notions  of  true  hbarty  winch  now  pre- 
vail  there. 

Ode$  et  BaUadei.    Par  Victor  Huga  QuatriSme  Editioa  Paris,  1829.  Deux 

VoLSva 
Les  OrierUales,    Par  Victor  Hugo.    Paris,  1829.    1  vol  8vo. 
Les  Demiers  Jours  dun  Condamni.    Paris,  1829.    I  vol  l2mo. 

Victor  Hugo,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  prose  writer,  belongs  to  that  new 
achod,  of  which  Byron  may  be  regarded  as  tl^  founder,  even  in  France.  No 
contemporaneous  author  liasperhAps  been  the  subject  of  so  much,  and  sudi 
.  vuious,  criticism  as  Hugo.  Tiie  vocabularv  of  satire,  and  that  of  enthusiastic 
pBise,have  both  been  plentifullv  poured  forth  upon  him;  and  his  name,  attacked 
by  the  classical  and  defended  oy  the  romantic  school,  still  remains  a  bone  oC 
contaation  between  them.    The  war  of  these  hteraiy  parties  was  raging  at 
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its  highest,  when  Victor  Hugo  first  appeared  in  the  field  of  poetiy.  Great 
beauties  and  numbeiiess  de^ts— the  sublime  joined  with  the  extravagant, 
and  tiiie  most  touching  simplicity  with  the  most  fantastic  ornament — ^were 
the  distinguishing  chMtusteristics  of  the  young  author's  first  poetic  essaysL 
Rejected  by  the  old  school,  he  was  adopted  by  the  new»  and  he  soon  obtained 
for  his  party  a  succession  of  triumphs,  which  will  finish  by  securing  to  him 
an  undisputed  crown. 

The  great  fault  of  this  writer  consists  in  the  negligence,  and  frequently  the 
obscuruy  of  his  style — ^his  chief  merit,  is  the  original  and  sublime  beauty  of  his 
ideas.  His  detractors  are  the  superficial  j^ntry,  who  are  unwilling  to  earn  their 
^tification,  but  prefer  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  without  the  trouble  of  thiiQc- 
mg,  and  who  reject  the  works  of  Goethe,  because  the  meaning  is  not  per- 
fectly plain  on  the  first  perusal  His  partisans,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  German  bard  and  of  Byron,  and  their  admiration  of  Victor 
Hugo  is  carried  to  a  pitch  of  fanatical  enthusiasm. 

In  this,  as  in  most  cases,  truth  will  be  found  in  the  middle  path— and 
while  we  must  admit,  with  the  classical  party,  that  the  poet's  writings  are 
not  absolutely  irreproachable,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  none  amongittie  pro- 
ductions of  our  century  are  more  distinguished  by  true  poetic  fire.  The  pub- 
lic taste  revolted  against  his  pieces  Surla  Vendue,  Sur  Quiberon,  and  Sur  les 
Vierges  de  Verdun,  wherein  a  violent  hate  against  the  revolution  and  a  fieinatic 
worship  of  the  ancien  regime  burst  forth  at  every  page.  The  poet  became 
sensible  of  his  fault  and  corrected  it.  In  the  Ode  a  la  Colonne  H  la  Place 
Venddme,  which  is  inserted  for  the  first  time  in  the  just  published  edition  of 
his  bEdlads,  he  shows  that  he  no  longer  devotes  his  lyre  to  the  terrible  catas- 
trophes of  a  period  fertile  in  crimes  of  every  kind.  The  co-existence  of  ex- 
travagance and  grace,  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  of  poetic  harmony,, 
and  the  most  glaring  incorrectness  of  diction,  is  in  all  his  poems  equally  un- 
accountable. Would  it  be  believed  that  the  same  author  had  written  the  two 
following  passages  which  are  extracted  from  the  Cromwell  of  Victor  Hugo  ? 
*'  But  the  thing  is  sooner  said  than  done. 

In  sooth  ! — for  how  the  devil  can  any  one 

Bring  Rochester  to  Cromwell  ?  We  must  be 

Bxpert . .  .»* 

•        «         •         •         • 

**  Think  on  your  fond  mother;  she, 
Alas !  beholds  your  greatness :  its  uncertainty 
Afflicts  her  age ;  a  thousand  anxious  fears 
Have  swifUier  led  her  to  the  tomb  than  years. 
You  strive  with  dangers,  and  she  counts  them  all— 
Her  eye,  in  your  ascent,  was  measuring  your  fall  1*' 
The  first  extract  is  mere  prose,  and  that  of  the  commonest  kind— the  se- 
cond is  poetry,  and  noetnr,  which  as'our  neighbours  would  say,  est  dime  de 
Racine.    The  last  thought  is  strikingly  beautifuL    La  Chauvesotms  and 
Le  Cochemar  present  some  unpMurdons^  aberrations  of  the  &ncv,  which  are 
the  more  remarkable  from  their  contrast  with  the  graceful  tenacrness  found 
in  Le  Sylphe  and  La  Qrandmkre ;.  the  Ivrkal  elevation  of  \he  ode  entitled 
Les  Deux  Bee  and  tbe  simple  and  melodious  beauty  of  the  stanzas  A  une 
Jeune  FiUe,  whom  the  poet  counsds  to  enjoy  her  childish  happiness  and  not 
toenvy  the  occupations  of  a  more  advanced  and  troubled  period  of  life.  1^ 
little  piece  we  have  extracted* 

7b  a  Femak  CftiUL 
"  Thou,  who  know'st  not  the  charms  that  Ay  chiklhood  surroimd, 
O  envy  not,  dear  one  1  our  sorrowful  year% 
When  the  heart  is,  by  turns,  or  rebellious,  or  boaad> 
And  often  the  smile  is  more  sad  than  thy  tears  \ 
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Thf  ktrikm  ddl|lit  k  lo  mgd  tb»V i» flyJHb 
FoigotlHi  it  ieetiy  lik«  a  wwaderiif  bratn 
Oki  fb«  fieUi  of  air,— Ske  a  ht  somid  dying. 
Like  Ml  hrtqpoo  m  the  seiai 

<^  O  seek  not  to  bMteft  fli  J  lipemag  dioagfi  V 
Rejoice  in  fliy  spmg,  io  thy  norninf  prime  f 
Tfey  fMmeDti  are  flow*ret8,  iir  gnfauids  enwrcmgfit, 

TbeQ  leave  them  to  bloom,  till  scattered  by  Time !  ' 

Let  Ae  dark  years  eorae  on — Hke  us  is  yonr  doom, 
Unio  grief  and  te  frieodthip  ill  retareed, 
Tb  tba  MtmmWf  denied  by  deipairiag  gloen^ 
To  pleataics  by  pity  monmed ! 

'  Tet  smHe—nor  the  power  of  &te  explore^ 
O  snHle,  and  let  not  a  elond  arise 
To  sodden  thy  brow,  or  darken  o'er 
The  mirror  pure  ef  thine  axare  eyes, 
Which  shows  thy  soid  and  reieots  the  skiesl" 

In  Le$  Orienialei  there  aire  not  so  many  gluing  delects  as  in  (he  ballads 
and  odes.  The  piece  entitled  Lui,  tiie  object  of  which  is  to  sing  the  exile  of 
Napoleon,  possesses  beauties  of  the  hi^est  Qcder»  but  its  nnmerous  nc^^ 
eeoces  and  errora  im  taste  Ttnder  it  inSerior  to  the  odfibrated  Meditation  of  De 
Uk  Maitint  on  the  same  subject. 

Victor  Huflo  has  written  several  prose  romances.  He  is  ^  auiftar  o€ 
Han  dl$lan£,  and  of  Bay  Jurgcdl^  whidi  in  their  day  enjoyed  a^todngniahed 
reputation,  and,  l&e  the  poems  of  the  same  author,  are  remarkable  by  am 
extravagant  and  affected  style,  by  vigorous  poetic  thon|^  and  a  descriptio& 
of  life,  written  with  all  the  enen;etic  w  of  youth.  In  Les  Demitn  Jottrt  dm 
Coadamni  the  same  beauties  and  defects  ace  visible*  This  new  romanee*. 
of  u^iich  three  e^tions  were  exhausted  in  fifteen  days,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain many  beautiful  passages^  and  sane  scenes  temfieally  true,  interspersed 
with  others  of  irresistible  tenderness.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
story. 

A  murder  having  been  committed,  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dling class  of  society  is  apprehended,  loaded  with  irons  aiMl  brought  before 
the  tribunal.  The  prosecution  having  cksed,  the  jury  retire  to  their  detiberar 
tive  sitting,  and  the  prisoner  is  recondnded  t»  hia  dxmgeoiu  Duripg  three 
days  his  cause  is  under  cciwidrintion,  while  his  name  aad  imputed  crime 
draw  crowds  of  spectators  te  the  haH  of  Justice.  The  tin»  first  nijghts  of  ior- 
quietude  and  terror  he  passes  in  wrirc^  agitadcm;  but  on  the  third,  after  leav- 
ing the  court  at  mid^iignt,  overeonte  iHthaagdetyand  esdisnstion,  he  fells  into 
asleep^ 

He  if  thus  reposhig  on  h»  pallet,  smik  in  profoimd  liuinbelr,  when  tb^ 
come  t^  awaken  hinu  It  is  die  gader— ^ho  exdaiiMy '*  Ariser  Tfaepn- 
aoDor,  tfembiteg  m  every  tinib,  ob^s,  though  scar^abfe  to  find  his  ckklies 
or  to  dress  himself.  "  Yo«  are  waited  for,"  resomed  tba  gaoter— e«d  in  a 
few  moments  he  finds  himself  once  more  in  the  preanee  of  his  judgesy  and 
sentence  cf  death  is  pronocmeed  upon  him, 

**  Condemned  te  death  f**  said  the  eM)wd;'tni»  a»*l  inks  led  along,  tlie 
people  nii^ied  after  me  with  the  sound  of  a  umitong  e^ftfice.  I  wsDnd  cd- 
ward  in  a  state  of  stupefection.  A  revelation  had  tstai  plMe  within  me. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  sentence  I  felt  myself  beMtinng,  moeit^f  andlpng 
in  the  same  atmosphere  with  other  men—but  now  I  beheld  dStincUy  the 
barrier  betwixt  the  world  and  me;  Nottdnff  seemed  the  same  as  it  befmie 
had  seemed.  The  lof^  painted  wmdows,  the  beauteous  sun,  the  doudtess 
heaven,  and  the  lovely  flowers— aD,  all  were  overspi^ad  with  a  paly,  diieetlikc 

whiteness. 
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•arf  tfai«Mft»^wtB^  MHJ  dffldwp^  torogteg  gfoaad  tiqrpith,: 
appeared  but  phantixiM^  otumbttwitkl  dor. 

**  At  Ihtf  loot  of  the  stiiKOttM,  a  grsted  eaadi,  dark  and  dirty,  was  nodf  <o 
rt0tiv«  me.  '  A  ocmdentned  euiprit  T  exdamMd  the  passers-by  as  tber 
hastened  towftids  the  eoach.  TtHwigh  the  inist  that  seemed  to  hang  betwixt 
myself  and  all  around,  I  perawed  two  young:  girls  who  foUowed  me  wi^ 
eager  lodu,  'Good**-aald  the  younger,  clapping  herhands,  <it  will  take 
place  in  six  weeks!*  ** 

The  Uaok.  ooaeh  conveys  th^  eodvict  to  Bicdtre,  where  he  reeords  the 
mental  tortinres  endured  by  the  miseraUe  expectants  of  destmctioa  Every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  his  maMng  any  desperate  elfofrt  to 
shorten  the  period  of  intermediate  agony  between  condemnatioi)  and  death. 
At  first  he  experienees  some  kmdliness  from  the  gaolers,  but  in  a  few  days, 
their  aeciutoiasd  barbarity  prevailis,  and  he  is  confined  in  the  common  dun- 
g^eon,  amoitt:  the  most  depvmed  criminals.  Here  he  makes  hk  wtU— a 
mother,  a  w£k,  and  a  ehild  will  live  to  lament  his  fate  and  blush  for  his  shame. 
**  Thus,"  he  says,  "  after  my  death  three  women,--childless,  hnsbandless, 
and  fiatherless — ^will  survive  me.  Three  orphans  of  different  kinds — three 
widows  made  by  law.  I  own  myself  to  be  with  justice  pimished,  but  what, 
have  these  guiltless  ones  committed  ?  Nothku: — yet  thc^  are  dii^g^aeed  and 
ruined — and  this  is  justice."  The  walls  of  the  dungeon  are  covered  with  mu- 
tilated inscrintions  and  broken  sentences,  "  headless  forms,  Hke  those  who 
had  written  them.**  It  seemed  as  though  each  convict  had  wished  to  leave  a 
trace  of  his  having  dwelt  in  that  horrible  abode.  Pencils,  chalk,  coal, 
had  been  used  for  this  purpose^-often  deep  notches  had  been  cut  in  the  stone, 
and  here  and  thei«  were  seen  inerusted  characters,  which  appeand  to  be  of 
Mood.  There  had  those  murderous  men  "  thought  their  latest  thoughts.*' 
The  prisoner  Guides  to  behold  them,  crowded  in  the-dungeon  and  canning 
ttieir  hairless  heads  by  the  mouth.  All  clench  their  han(fi  at  him;  except 
^he  parricide.  The  gaoler  entering  takes  the  prisoner  from  amidst  these 
horrible  spectres,  and  leads  him  to  a  small  cdl  whence  he  may  behold  the 
departure  of  the  slanres  for  the  gaUeys.  He  views  that  odious  spectacle— he 
h^trs  the  smacking  alt  whips  aiSl  tlie  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  applauding 
shouts  of  the  popiuaoe,  who  r^oiee  at  the  suffering  of  the  miserabk  slaves. 
•  And  this,**  ones  the  prisoner,  "  is  but  the  begmning  I  What  said  my 
advocate  ?  did  he  not  name  the  gaUeys  ?  O  rather  a  thousand  times  would  I 
welcome  death  I  better  the  scaibld  than  the  chain — ^better  annihilation  than 
mortal  heU !  rather  ccuM  I  bow  my  neck  to  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  than  to 
the  collar  of  a  galley's  ctow— the  galleys— oh  just  heaven  T'  The  condemned 
ihip  sets  sail,  and  the  prisoner  hears  a  young  child,  daughter  of  the  gaoler, 
singing  a  robber's  song — and  aU  the  horrible  expressions  which  she  uncon- 
soiouMy  repeaits,  appear  to  hmi  the  sUme  of  ihi^s  upon  a  rose,  "  Ah  I**  ex- 
claims he,  *'  wha|t  mfamy  is  in  a  dungeon !  defiUng  aU  around,  and  withering 
civen  the  soi^  of  an  artless  girl  !** 

The  Cotnt  of  Appeal  has  not  yet  pronounced  its  decree,  and  the  prisoner 
still  has  hope,  when  early  in  the  morning  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  and 
wrapped  in  a  great  coat,  enters,  and  tiirowing  open  his  coat  displays  a  cassock. 
TbM  dergyman  amKmnoes  that  the  appeal  has  been  rejected  and  that  sen- 
tenoe  is  to  be  execiited  fortliwith— «on  tlmt  very  di^.  The  prisoner  is  removed 
to  the  gader^s  house  whither  the  priest  folknvs  and  addresses  him,  but  his 
voice  has  no  power  to  touch  the  culprit*s  soul.  "And  how,**  says  he, 
^  diould  it  be  otherwise?  Hie  {meat  is  the  pensioned  pastor  of  the  prison, 
whose  lifvelihood  depends  upon  the  exhortations  and  eonsoHng  sentences 
which  he  has  pBepeored  for  all  occasions.  The  culprits  are  confessed  ami  as- 
sisted by  him  beeanwhe  hasen<^ce  to  fulfil,  and  he  has  grown  old  in  lead- 
ing 
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h^  MBD  to  dattii  He  hut  bean  iong  aeeastoiBed  to  ^whst  makes  dBierr 
treinble-4be  gtlleys  and  the  scaflPold  h&ng  has  dafly  scene  of  aetioii.'* 

There  is  an  affecting  acene  between  the  prisoner  and  his  daugfiter,  who  u 
bn>ugM  to  see  him,  but,  inius  altered  dress  and  anpeannce,  cannot  recofindze 
her  father.  After  this  heait-rending  interview,  trie  prisoner  is  led  form  to 
execution,  when  a  respite  is  annoui^ed ;  but  before  ms  first  rfioek  of  joy  has 
sidMided,  the  wietdi  reoeiTes  intelligence  that  sentence  of  deadi  is  confirmed 
against  him ;  and  thus  the  work  concludes. 

Of  the  selection  of  such  a  subject  for  description,  as  that  just  dcetdied,  we 
cannot  say  mufh  in  the  wa^  of  approval ;  am  with  tiiw  treatment  whoch  if 
has  experienced  from  M.  Ii  ugo,  we  think  his  admirers  have  no  great  causa 
to  be  gratified.  Passages  of  considerable  foroeand  beauty  there  undoubtedly 
are,  scattered,  and  that  not  thinly,  through  the  work ;  but  the  tumid  dicticm 
and  &lse  sentimentality  of  the  narrative  generally  cause  us  to  lament  that 
the  author  should  have  employ  his  descriptive  powers  in  painting  ^les 
demiers  jours  d'un  condamn^*"  in  preference  to  oth^  sut:jectB  more  wor&y 
of  his  poetic  talent  and  previous  feme. 

Le  Livre  Noir  de  MM,  Tratu^iet  H  Delaveau,  ou  Repertoire  AMuMtique 
de  la  Police  Politique,    Paris,  182S.    4  vols.  8 vo.    Moutaraier. 

Thb  publication  of  the  Black  Book  is  intended  to  afford  us  an  insist  into  the 
most  hidden  recesses  of  police  mystery;  to  exhibit  the  t^r]^tudeO(  its  internal 
resources ;  to  show  morality,  honesty,  and  every  virtue  of  public  and  private 
life  sacrificed  to  its  artifices ;  to  picture  its  imagination  eva*  fruitful  in  diildish 
and  gloomy  apprehensions  and  mntastlc  fears,  ev^  where  bdiolding^  €atal 

gets  of  conspirators,  and  constantly  forming  visionary  conspirades,  in  order  W 
Lve  occasion  for  exclaiming — Regicide !  Cs^rbonarism ! — ^in  fine,  to  describe  the 
clumsiness  and  want  of  foresight  in  its  agents,  and  their  stupid  ignorance  of  the 
most  notorious  facts  and  persons.  In  3iis  book  are  noted  the  mquisitorial  re- 
searches into  the  life  of  every  citizen  in  its  most  minute  details.  No  recep- 
tacle, wherever  chosen,  is  impervious  to  the  eye  of  the  pdice ;  and  to  than  the 
thickest  wall  is  more  transparent  than  the  crystal  castle  of  a  fieJiy  tak.  Be- 
neath the  valet's  livery  and  the  dress  of  the  dandy  or  the  rake ;  beneath  tbs 
convenient  veil  of  the  most  honourable  prpfessbns  and  of  the  distinctioos  of 
society,  this  evil  eye  contrives  to  penetxAe  and  gratify  its  eager  gaxe :  beii^ 
present  in  the  familiarity  of  every  circle,  and  at  the  most  confidential  efiiisions 
of  friendship.  Thus,  whatever  France  could  boast  as  honourable,  praise- 
worth);,  and  independent,  was  unceasingly  sutyect  to  the  piyinff  ken  of  the 
very  vilest  detractors,  and  exposed  to  the  base  calumnies  of  uie  friends  of 
Messrs.  Tranchet  and  Delaveau.  But  we  will  cite  an  extract  winch  ynll  afford 
more  convincing  proof  than  any  thing  which  we  could  say  of  the  monstrous 
system  of  e^ionnage  carried  on  by  fie  French  Police.         m 

**The  Duke  of  Berwick—The  Princess  of  San  Cotalda— Itie  Duke  de  Sa» 
Lorenzo,  Ambassador  from  Spain— his  Secretary — Madame  Hutchinson — 
CoL  Fabvier. 

*  Private  Intelligence  for  the  chief  of  the  Central  PoUioe; 
.1st  of  October  1822. — Informations  have  been  received  from  ^vers^  quarters, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Spaniards  now  reddent  in  Paxis  are  secretly 
occupied  in  engaging  the  service  of  officers  belonging  to  the  c^d  French  anny 
for  the  soi-disant  constitutional  army  of  SpaiiL  In  ccmseqnence  hereof  we  di- 
rected one  of  our  inspectors  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  of  SerwidL,  who  re»des 
i^the  Rue  Taitbont,  No.  31,  and  to  inquire  of  him  l^  what  means  a  French 
officer  might  join  the  Constitutional  army  in  Spain ;  and  to  say  that  he  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  Princess  Santo  Cotaldo.    The  Duke  anmered  the  inspector 
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ivith  great  p(^itese8s:  ^  I  nndertbiiid  yon,  fir :  I  o«n  anan^  3F0iir  bnrinessr 
rstum  here  in  a  few  days;  I  will  see  some  one  on  the  subjiect,  ancl  shaU  be 
enabkd  to  instruct  you  how  you  are  to  proeeedT  We  sent  a  second  time,  when 
the  DukB  said  to  the  inspector :  ''  I  nave  s|)oken  of  you  to  ihe  Spauflii 
embassy.  They  expect  you.  Gro,  and  ask  in  my  name  to  see  M.  Yinigo, 
the  third  secretary,  with  whom  you  will  agree."  Yesterday  the  30th,  Oie 
inspector  attended  at  the  Spanish  embassy  and  asked  for  M.  Vinigo,  who 
received  him  in  the  most  affable  manner  and  conducted  him  mysteriousfy  tos 
pnvate  room  on  the  third  flow,  where  they  were  alone.  M.  Tmigo  then 
said  to  the  inspector :  **  Your  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  liberty  is  highly 
praiseworthy.  The  ambassador  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  have  made  me  ao- 
quainted  with  your  good  intentions.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  we 
are  enlisting  officers  for  the  constitutional  army :  the  rendezvous  for  the 
recruits  b  at  Perpignan,  whither  you  will  proceed.  But  you  must  endeavour' 
secretly  to  procure  for  us  some  of  your  comrades,  who  will  be  furnished' 
with  the  necessary  funds  and  papers,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Perpignan  they 
will  receive  further  orders.  I  can  tell  you  no  more  at  present,  but  on  the  2a 
of  October,  go  to  the  private  hotel  of  the  ambassaaor.  Rue  de  Provence. 
He  will  expect  you.**  M.  Vinigo  then  added,  "  The  actual  government  of 
France  is  a  cheat,  and  it  recruits  for  the  Army  of  the  Faith ;  of  this  we  are- 
perfectly  convinced,  for  a  Spanish  officer,  now  m  Paris,  was  engaged  by  ity 
agents  to  serve  in  the  Arm}r  of  the  Faith.  They  gave  him  the  necessary 
fmids  and  papers,  together  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  authorities 
in  the  towns  through  which  he  would  have  had  to  ^lss  ;  and  they  admi- 
nistered to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Army  of  the  Faith.  But  this  officer- 
came  immediately  to  inform  oiu*  ambassador  of  what  had  passed,  and  re- 
newed his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitutional  system.**  m.  Vini^  con- 
cluded by  sa3ang  to  the  inspector:  **  Before  your  departure  I  will  give  you 
letters  of  introduction  to  one  of  my  relations  who  oonunands  a  division  of  the 
army  under  Mina.** 

3a  Oct  1822.  Yesterday  at  eleven  o'clock  we  sent  the  inspector  men- 
tioned in  our  report  of  the  1st  of  this  month,  to  the  Duke  de  San  Lorenzo, 
tiie  new  ambassador  from  Spain,  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  No.  36.  The  in* 
roector  was  received  by  his  excellency  with  a  cordiality  truly  smprising.  Tlie 
dtike  detained  him  during  two  hours,  when  he  took  leave,  saying  that  he  was 
oMi^  at  that  hour  to  see  the  minister  for  foreign  affiiks.  The  following* 
are  m  substance  the  sentiments  which  he  made  known  to  the  inroector  rela- 
tive to  the  secretin  question.  He  said  that  he  had  on  the  1st  of  December 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  cortes  of  Madrid  to  demand  the  necessaiy  au- 
thority and  fimds  to  engage  French  officers ;  that  this  courier  would  return  tor 
Paris  in  twenty  days,  and  would  midoubtedly  bring  an  answer  fovourable  to 
the  measure.  The  duke  then  offered  to  supply  the  inspector  with  letters  of 
recommendation^  Amds,  &c  if  he  would  proceed  to  Spain ;  but  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  oetter  plan  would  be  to  await  the  return  of  the  courier,  as 
then  their  operations  could  be  |nx)secuted  on  a  lai^^  scale.  He  at  the  same 
time  begged  the  inspector  to  visit  him  freouently,  in  order  to  discuss  their 
plan.  After  several  other  interviews  with  the  Duke  de  San  Lorenzo  and  his 
secretary  Yinigo,  and  at  which  the  Duke  of  Berwick  often  attended,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  the  inspector  should  set 
out  for  Spain  under  the  assiuned  name  of  Francisco  Bravo;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  constitutionalists,  he  should  enter  the  Army  of  the  Faith 
in  order  to  communicate  its  plans  and  movements  to  General  Mina  and  to 
tiie  ambassador,  for  which  pmpose  certain  scriptm^  characters  were  agreed 
mon.  Ilie  letters  to  the  duke  were  to  be  admessed  to  Mad.  Leroy,  Rue  de 
jfrovence,  Na20 ;  "  because*  said  the  duke»  '*  all  letters,  even  the  most  m- 
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, T    Itt  one  tf  tte  emvanatioBi  of  thk  inrotcte  wifii  M.  i^awow 

il^torftold  hknthat  the  BritiBb  wnhafwador  at  Pui»  btd confidM^d^ « 
■nqiMinffd  the  Duke  de  San  LoraoiD  that  he  had  received  seoret  «nierB  fram 
hwgorcmoienttoquitFrtnee  as  soon  as  hostilities  ^onld  ooMiaenoe^  nd. 
that  ccMseqnentlf  BnglMid  made  coBuwrn  caoie  with  Spain  ia  liie  aetoal 
ooBJnnetwe ;  and,  in  fine,  that  Mr.  Hutehmson,  a  member  of  PailiaaMBf^ 
had  siwe  given  him  ttieaame  assuranee^  and  that  the  Bi^^^t^  offioen  tea 
iaPtaia  had  come  ia  a  body  to  offer  their  services  to  his  excelfeivj  the  8pa* 
niah  ambassador.  He  stated,  that  b^ore  the  end  of  tiie  monlh  Spam  iiMd 
have  crgarazed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousaad  men  to  oppose 
Iha  French  invasion;  whk^  anny  would  hav«  for  its  vaagnard  a  French  le^ 
gioB,  which  wodd  march  under  the  tii-oc^oured  banner ;  that  tins  l^^ion 
wonki  nominate  a  French  regency  with  Prinee  Eug&ne  Beanhanioif  at  its 
h^;  and  that  the  French  army  would  be  the  scorn  of  all  Ernct^;  that  it 
ooakl  hope  forno  iuccess  when  conmianded  by  a  .  .  prince  and  a  Buka 
of  Belluno,  who  had  no  daim  on  the  confidence  of  true  Frenchmen,  .  .that 
it  was  advisable  to  make  eveiT  effort  for  seizing  the  Duke  d'Ai^ul^me,  and 
to  shoot  faim  immedtatdy :  '*  ror,"  added  Vini^  **  we  ou^  not  to  have  to  re- 
proach ourselves  with  an  absurdity  similar  to  ^lat  co/nmitted  by  Buonaparte 
when  he  saved  his  life.  This  is  the  true  way  of  meeting  the  enemies  of  the 
natiooB  .  .  .  War  without  quarter  to  UieBouxbQins.  ISie  first  shot  fired 
at  the  Pyrenees  shall  be  the  signal  for  thedown&H  of  the  Boufbonsm  France, 
Spahi,  and  Najdes.  Such  are  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  liberals  in  all 
coimtnes,  &&** 

One  of  the  repovts  of  the  police  agents  terminates  as  follows.  ^"We  have 
just  seen  Mrs.  Hutdunson  again.  She  sa^ns  that  die  has  xeeaved  a  kKtec 
firom  hsr  husband,  who  informs  her  that  in  a  few  days  a  majmty  of  the 
English  parliament  will,  by  a  solemn  act,  protest  against  the  war  wiiieh 
France  is  about  to  make  on  Spain.  This  lady  says  also,  that  Colonel  Fabviec 
has  set  out,  or  will  dnntly  do  so,  for  London,  charged  with  an  important 
miasion,  which  is  expected  to  have  the  most  wonderful  restdta.  We  sboi^ 
jemark  that  Colondi  Fabvier  is  closely  connected  wi&  Cdonel  Makfaado, 
Mr,  HutehxDson,  and  the  Duke  de  San  Lorenao." 

All  rairics  and  dasses  incBscrinunately  figure  in  the  Black  Book,  on  a  piinr 
dple  of  perfect  and  unsurpassable  equality.  Beside  the  histonc  nemas  of 
generals,  depoties,  and  peers  of  fVanoe,  we  fold  tiMMc  of  the  modest  student  andl 
theprivate^tlemancarefuHy  noted  on  the  suspected  list  Oneofthepartnea 
in  the  London  firm  of  Darthev  is  entered  next  to  Beranger ;  Fredene  de 
CSeorge,  a  law  student,  is  inscribed  together  with  the  Deputy  Dannon,  two 
pages  distant  from  <7eneral  La  Fayette.  Many  a  spruce  aboptoeeper  will  be 
petrified  on  perceiving  his  desk-speculations  transformed  into  sinister  pkita; 
his  arithflMQcal  rules  into  pditical  machinations.  All  meips  are  hdd  as 
lacwfiil  by  the  pdice  fin-  watdung  the  steps  of  every  man  whom  an  honotv- 
aUe  independence  or  the  practice  of  virti:ie  has  rendered  su^iected  in  thdr 
eyes.  To  them  nothing  is  sacred :  profiting  by  tiie  indiscretioD  or  eupdity  of 
a  mNual,  they  extract  al  possible  informaticm  fixMU  hki,  and  tmrmng  it  to 
what  account  th^  i^ene,  often  make  a  man  the  victim  oibss  servants  sto* 
pidity  ortreadieiy.  The  following  extract  will  show  bow  the  polioe  i^eide 
aought  to  pry  into  the  seerets  of  G^ieral  Fqy. 

"  FOY,  GsNSRiX. 

*'  Private  informatioa  to  the  Chief  of  the  Central  Pdue. 
^  Sth  Mmf,  1823. 

"  We  observe  that  for  several  days  past,  and  particuiaiir  m  the  eveniag» 
oOBitinuing  till  a  late  hoar,  there  huve  been  meetinga  held  at  the  honae  of 
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Genend  Fo]r»  rudde  la  Chaus^  dTAiitm,  Na  62«  and  that  among  those  who 
asseniite  mo;  KeflanuMaobo^  Trwwhon,  MaHu^Yoyer^  D^Ai^^mson,  Ge- 
neral Ph^,  M.  Lbwaay,  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  de  Pari*,  a  cartaiD  ooila^ 
unnamed  Caaibt£y,  General  Thiaid,  M.  Geiaidm,  and,  lastly,  an  old  ge-. 
nem  named  Deiau]o7» 

^  We  ha^e  almost  cartain  information  that  General  Foy,  accompanied  by 
8  serraot  named  Pietron,  wiU  set  oat  on  Saturday  or  Smiday  next  from 
ttris,  and  wfll  pfToceed  to  Uie  Department  de  FAisne^  whence  he  will  pri- 
vatehr  troyel  by  a  (fifferent  route  to  Saint  Severs,  in  the  denartment  of 
Lonros,  near  the  General  Lamaraue :  that  in  this  joumev  he  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  mysterious  individual,  who  is  now  awaiting  mm  at  Laon,  and' 
who  is  said  to  be  some  ^reat  personage,  an  Bi^^shman  recently  arrived  from 
London :  finally,  that  this  meeting  and  jomney  to  Stunt  Severs  are  relative 
ta  potitieal  istngues  of  the  highest  conseqneoceb  It  may  be,  probably,  deemed' 
advisable  to  k^p  an  eye  upon  Greneral  Foy,  and  even  to  ouy  over^  ifpM» 
dibl€y  the  servant  Pietron,  as  it  is  likely  that  by  means  of  the  latier>  wnttea 
and  eonehiaive  proofis  mi^t  be  obtained* 

May  ISth,  1823. 

**  In  conformity  with  private  information  of  the  Ilth  of  this  month,  I 

direct  M.  Henaux  to  chaise  the  peace  officer  N that  he  prosecute  this 

business  with  all  care,  and  acquaint  me  with  the  day  of  General  Foy's  de- 
parture, and  with  the  direction  which  he  shall  have  taken." 

(The  Prefect  of  Police.) 

Profiting  by  every  weakness  of  human  nature,  these  agents  of  poHee  ar9 
ftmnd  encouraging  the  seduction  of  a  young  girl,  in  the  hope  that  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  such  an  intimacy  may  afford  the  seducer  in  their  pay 
the  means  of  eliciting  from  his  miseralue  victim  some  confessions  fiavouraMe 
to  their  inquiries.  These  worthy  props  of  religion  and  morahty  colfly 
organize  a  plan  of  politic  corruption,  every  way  worthy  of  that  infiunoua 
pcSice  whose  principal  revenue  vras  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  patent  prosti- 
Bition :  for  by  their  exquisite  contrivance  their  informatimi  is  derived  from 
the  unhappy  creature  who  afterwards,  thanks  to  the  seductive  charms  of  the 
official  Lovelace,  contributes  to  swell  the  cofk^  of  their  abominable  gain. 
Let  ns  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration — ^nothin^  can  be  more  clear  and  ex- 
jpiidtthantbepassagevdndiweareabouttotranscnbe;  and  after  having  perused 
It,  we  think  the  leaderwill  be  undecided  whether  to  admire  more  the  consmnmate 
knpiudence  of  the  underling  who  proposes  the  expedient,  or  the  infamy  of  the 
voperior  who  did  not  instantly  dismiss  the  author  of  so  odious  a  machination. 
The  affair  of  G^eral  Berton  had  been  for  some  time  known,  and  an  ea^ 
search  was  made  alter  his  pretended  accomplices.  The  ferrets  of  the  Parisian 
poiioe  were  pursmng  the  steps  of  all  who  nad  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
General,  when«an  especial  watch  was  set  on  the  movements  of  a  yoimg 
Spanish  lady,  named  Novaro,  whose  brother  had  been  aid-de-camp  to  Berton ; 
Kit  die  was  on  her  guard,  and  no  iitfcnrmation  ondd  be  gained.  Under  these 
airemnstanees,  it  was  that  the  honest  del^^te  of  the  devout  Monsieur  Dela^ 
vean  concluded  his  rqwrt  in  ^  following  terms :  **  In  order  to  obtain  mors 
ample  intelH^nce,  it  is  expedient  that  the  maid  of  Mademoiselle  Novaro 
rinuki  be  tnedr-aad  for  tins  pmrpose  we  reouire  that  there  he  immediately 
added  to  our  coips  a  young  man,  adroit,  ana  of  a  good  carriage,  to  whom 
ve  will  give  the  necessary  instrootions  for  es6il)lishing  an  immediate  and 
mtimate  coonection  betweoi  himself  and  the  ^ri.**  We  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, but  throw  down  the  pen  in  utter  abosmiation  of  such  unUushing  and 
diabolical  baseness. ; 
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Poidei  da  MxWimifiellft  EUse  MOTeoBUR   Paris,  Idftft.    iToLdva'! 

Who  can  deny  the  march  of  intellect  in  this  unrivailled  age  ?  literature,  as 
"well  as  politics,  b^ins  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  improvement;  and  tbe  fair,  so 
long  exduded  in  France  from  all  participation  in  the  toils  or  ^lory  of  works 
of  genius,  have  now  fiill  permission  to  appear  as  moralists,  philosophers,  and 
poets,  without  being  exposed  to  the  raillery  of  a  second  Mdi^re.  Now  a. 
reputation,  carefully  nurtured  in  the  provinces,  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
caiHtal,  and  thus  the  idea  is  dispelled  that  a  literary  existence  in  France  must 
q^ning  from  the  Parisian  soil  alone. 

<  Fair  Eliit,  thaoki — for  we 
Owe  the  wondroos change  to  toot* 

This  yomig  lady,  hardly  having  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  became  ftmous  at 
Nantes,  tor  native  place,  by  some  fjpu^ful  preludes  to  those  melodies,  with 
which  ^  has  since  surprised  the  literary  wcnid.    The  critics,  learned  and 
unlearned,  blue  and  otherwise,  of  her  own  sex,  unequivocally  condemned  th» 
innovation,  while  the  men,  naturally  more  merciful  towards  the  jrouthfiil 
•spirant,  (whether  from  gallantly,  or  a  sense  of  superiority,  has  not  been 
ascertained,)  encouraged  her  to  proceed  in  her  vocation.    Thus  cheered  and 
flattered,  the  youthful  muse  made  most  rapd  nrogress :  to  the  simple  and 
tender  beauty  of  the  elegy  succeeded  the  masculine  and  heroic  accents  of  the 
ode — and  these  various  poems,  having  accumulated  considerably,  a-^tro^nncial 
bookseller  ventured  to  put  forth  a  collection,  which  went  through  its  first 
edition  in  a  very  few  months.    Meanwhile,  the  supreme  chief  of  literature, 
**  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme,*"  the  author  of  Atala,  acce^pited 
wUh  paternal  kmdness  the  dedication  offered  to  him  by  his  youthful  coun\xy- 
woman ;  and  the  poet  of  the  "  Meditations,**  Lamartine,  prognosticated  fcnrher 
a  long  uid  fruitful  future.  It  would  have  been  well  had  she,  who  at  this  early 
«ge  was  the  object  of  so  much  praise  and  attention,  continued  in  her  retreat 
and  compelled  feme  to  seek  her  there ;  but  such  a  triumph  was  hardly  to  be 
achieved  bv  mortal  resolution, — the  verv  limited  circle  of  halftausht  con- 
noLsseurs,  the  notice  of  journals  possessed  of  little  or  no  influence,  &e  viats 
of  a  few  travellers,  was  fdl  that  tl^  country  could  afford ;  and  thb  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  hvely  and  ardent  spirit  of  our  authoress.    Miss 
Mercosur  was  a  woman — ^Paris  presented  itself  to  her  imagination  with  aU  its 
brilliant  prospects,  its  noble  patrons,  its  fifty  thousand  readers,  its  thirbr 
journals — sovereign  judges,  who  spead  renown  through  e^hty-four  depart- 
ments — and  dazzled  by  **  this  excess  of  light,**  the  lady  preferred  the  pursuit 
oC  feme  to  its  tranquil  expectation.    Nor  has  fortune  frowned  on  her  adven- 
turous resolve.  The  poetic  genius  which  had  first  appeared  in  the  country  \m» 
not  been  neglected  in  the  cs^taL    The  supreme  aibiters  of  glory  have  placed 
the  provincial  muse  upon  the  summit  of  tne  Parisian  Pardt^siM — the  journals* 
have  hailed  her  by  the  title  of  the  Female  Bard — an  illustrious  pa&on  has 
liberally  provided  for  the  wants  of  la  vie  poHtive^^maits  that  have  so  often 
withered  up  the  nol)lest  hearts,  and  checked  the  proud,  impulsh^  tide,  which 
else  had  streamed  in  song — and  the  young  muse  has  been  kft  to  the  uora* 
strained  exertion  of  her  powers. 

The  collection  of  poems,  the  second  edition  of  whkh  Miss  Mereorar  Imw 
just  put  forth,  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  true  poetic  spirit  Six  of  the 
^^eces  are  deserving  of  particular  notice — ^LaGkxre;  La  France  litt^raire; 
Demain;  Reverie  ;  Le  D6me  des  Invalides ;  and  Une  Imitation du  Po^me  da 
Childe  Harold :  a  few  stanzas  frx>m  this  last  will  probably  interest  our  readers: 

Bondis,  o  mon  vaineau,  noble  coursier  des  mers  I 

l^  natal  horizon  dans  le  iointain  tl'efbce : 
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Je  D'ai  plus,  royageor  des  mobiles  d^serts^ 
Qos  ToceaD  et  toi,  nut  pens^  et  Tespace. 
Bondis^  o  mon  vaissean,  noble  couraier  des  men ! 

Seul  ^cho  de  ma  roix,  que  le  vent  me  r6ponde ; 

Harold  avoit  besoin  de  ton  immensity 

Ocean  1  mon  regard,  dans  Torgueil  de  ton  onde 

Trouve  un  reflet  de  liberty. 
Honte  il  cet  insens^  qui  dan»  Texil  luccombe, 
Honte  i  que  n'a  jamais  respir6  d'air  nouveau ; 
Je  m'4loigne  joyeux,  qu'  importe  que  ma  tombe 

Soit  pr^s  ou  loin  de  mon  berceau ! 
N* attend  pas,  sol  natal,  qu*ua  regret  me  d^vore ; 
Sans  pleurs  je  pars,  lasse  de  tout  ce  que  j'aimais. 
De  mon  hymne  d* adieu,  je  te  salue  encore, 

Soit  pour  un  temps — soit  pour  jamais ! 

These  stanzas  are  unquestionably  those  of  no  ordinary  writer ;  and  as  Miss 
Mercoeiir  has  in  this  instance  looked  to  Britain  for  her  inspiration,  we  have 
the  less  scruple  in  offering  her  some  critical  advice  from  the  same  country :  it 
may  not  be  so  perfectly /70/t  as  that  of  Paris,  but  we  vouch  for  its  sincerity, 
us  we  doubt  noi  the  fan:  authoress  will  do  for  its  soundness,  should  she  be  so 
impoetic^y  tractable  as  to  follow  it  We  advise  her,  then,  to  bestow  more 
care  on  her  performances,  and  to  reject  the  senseless  notion  that  occasional 
beauties  are  a  full  compensation  for  that  heedless  inequality  of  style  which,  in 
the  greatest  x)oets,  is  but  tolerated,  and  in  those  of  lesser  i^rade  cannot  meet 
with  a  too  decided  reprehension.  Miss  MercGeur  is  now  dwellmg  in  a  livdy  and 
luxurious  capital — a  region  at  all  times  imfavourable  to  the  correction  of 
defects  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned.  She  will  indeed  find  there  the  most 
experienced  and  best  intentioned  guides,  but  also  the  most  sensdess  and  per- 
fidious. Every  coterie  will  strive  to  allure  her  within  its  slavish  circle,  and 
to  guide  her  by  its  sectarian  spirit.  Let  her  listen  alone  to  the  impulse  in  her 
own  heart,  and  to  the  guiding  voice  of  reason :  and,  imdazzled  by  early— >we 
will  not  say  premature — success,  let  her 

Like  those,  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digest  tlie  yet  imperfect  ore— » 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day. 

La  Conspiration  delS2\;  ou,  lea  Jumeaux  de  Chevreuse.    Paris,  1829.  ^ 

2  vols.  8vo. 

HxRS  we  have  an  entirely  new  romance  of  history,  and  sentiment,  politics 
and  melancholy,  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Due  de  Levis, 
apeer  of  France,  a  memb^  of  the  academy,  and,  according  to  his  eulogists, 
a  direct  descend^t  from  the  famous  Jevnsh  tribe  of  Levi  What  hidden 
mothre  has  prompted  this  publication  ?  Is  the  author  a  citizen  of  the  work], 
whose  heart  and  head,  overflowing  with  feelings  and  observations,  rec^uired 
disburthenment  by  painting  manners  and  sketching  portraits?  or  is  he 
a  disappointed  statesman,  who,  by  means  of  a  few  amorous  intria^es,  seeks 
to  allure  the  public  to  the  perusal  of  his  groundless  fears  and  political  pre- 

riessions  ?  The  grave  character  of  the  noble  peer  would  discountenance 
former  of  these  conjectures,  while  the  latter  is  greatly  strei^^ened  by  a 
careftd  consideration  of  his  work.  Notwithstanding  the] plentiful  protesta- 
tioDs  of  impartiality  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre£Eu;e,  the  reader  will 
discover  in  the  characters  of  the  work  itself  abimdant  proof  of  the  spirit  in 
wpfaich  this  political  nmianoe  has  been  written.  Let  us  enumerate  these  cha- 
lacters: 

A  young 
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A  young  officer  of  gendsmiexie. 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  n  declared  parikad  of  the  ancient  if  gime.* 

A  young  foreign  count,  of  a  fiery  character,  who,  from  a  d^ire  to  recover 
his  confiscated  property,  md  to  |MaK  ••the  lady  of  Ms  lore,"  is  prepared  to 
renounce  his  hberalism  and  to  attacfh  Imnsdf  to  the  irily  policy  of  Austrist 
which  be  lud  bravely  combated  while  in  fbe  ranks  of  Napoleoa 

A  young  Polish  princesa^  who,  to  xauof  rare  and  pk*t«Bg  qualities,  adds 
that  of  a  philosophic  torn  6i  mind.  'Bet  aristooratic  nafions,  and  the  seifi 
who  swarm  on  her.domain,  are  advocates  of  sufficient  inluence  with  the 
noble  author  to  induce  his  pardon  of  her  highness's  heinous  hatred  of  kings 
and  crowns. 

To  darken  the  piatme  we  meet  with  a  young  advoo^  a  oonsphutor  from 
ambition,  who  regards  aH  monarefaksal  govemmeDt  with  implacable  detest- 
ation, and  who,  in  order  to  disguise  himself  before  the  king,  adopts  the  ex- 
pedieat,  tmmy  enough  though  net  remarkably  naf?el»  of  stooping  to  luoible 
about  his  stioefltTing. 

Next  we  have  a  voung  magistrate,  who,  possessing  the  nlaioest'proofe  of  a 
MBBpiracy,  betrays  his  duty,  aad  instead  of  deMvyiM:  the  driinguents  up  to  ja|^ 
tice,  seeks  to  secure  the  support  of  the  funous  dirsdoral  committee  of  Pari^ 
The  Due  de  Levi9,  with  his  usual  impartiality  conaoses  this  coDunitteeexda> 
m^  of  deputies  b^onging  to  the  O]^)osition,  witnoul  deignii^  to  show  th^ 
ui^itest  apundforswmn^akvolentii^  Her^VbewiefuIIv^greea 

mm  the  Livre  Aotr— but  surely  he  must  fear  something  ^ke  degta&boni  ia 
thus  becoming  the  dodle  echo  of  the  Tranchet&and  Delaveaus.  However,lEieEa 
we  have  the  bench  and  the  bar  subject  to  suspicion  in  the  persons  of  a  judee 
and  a  PaiisiaB  advocate.  The  ancient  army  of  France  is  next  attackedby  tna 
duke  in  the  person  of  three  officers,  one  ca  whom  has  served  at  Wat^oo^ 
the  second,  under  the  dii^ruise  of  a  oommission  traveller,  is  the  most  active 
ageal  ctf  the  conspirators ;  and  the  third,  a  retired  colonel,  and  a  decided 
Buoniq)artist,  uneeasingly .  invokes  the  r^gn  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
Vainly  would  you  urge  tnat  the  chamber  of  the  vetexan  soldier  has  all  Ifaa 
outward  marks  of  loySty :  he  still  must  be  suspected.  The  inscription  Vive 
le  rot  cannot  secure  hun  from  suspicion,  for  the  dite  teHs  you  that  the 
wainscot  conceals  an  eagle  and  the  word  de  Rome  behind  the  inscription^ 
and  that  these  detestable  additions  can  be  produced  at  wilL 

In  the;ma^c  lantern  of  the  noble  peer  we  find  also  a  physician,  well  skilled 
U}  lus  profe^on^  but  at  the  same  tmie  a  restless  intru^uer,  a  revolutioniri^ 
and  a  materialist  And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  duke  seems  to  believe 
that  impartiality  consists  in  vouchsafing  -the  acknowledgment  of  some 
talent  and  courage  in  the  members  of  the  several  proiesiions,  on  oonditiai 
fiiat  he  Shan  have  M  liberty  to  represent  them  as  diwffected  towards  tl» 
reigning  dvnasty.  In  order  to  di^^uise  in  some  measure  ttns  nngidaff 
partiality,  tne  authw  brings  bcfbre  us  a  few  dark  intrigues  of  the  foM^ga 
police ;  but  the  public  will  not  be  thankful  for  any  sudi  discoveries  at  praedt^ 
when  it  has  been  sated  by  the  disgusting  detuls  drawn  from  the  memoira  of 
a  galley-slave,  and  from  those  of  Vidocq,  who  even  defends  hanself  &om  "Qia 
accusation  of  having  belonged  to  the  political  police,  as  from  a  ' 
withering  than  any  that  could  he  left  by  chains  and  galleys. 
•  Under  the  title  of  **.The  Conspiracy  of  1821,"  the  author, 
fime  and  place,  doles  out  his  driveUing  descants  relative  to  the  troubles  a 
Spam,  Naples,  Piedmont,  Grermany,  Poland,  Russia,  Ftanoe,  and  Engiant 
•^-so  that  he  might  veiy  fau-ly  have  called  his  Consjnracy  an  uaiyuwA 

'  As  a  reoonnnendi^ion  of  his  romance  of  real  IHe,  we  iwe  vSotoM.  hjftte 
author,,  in  the  preftu^  that  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  truer  than  Mih^ 
r  21u8 
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fins  wonderftil  asMiikMi  wtuf  have  some  piadisisffityy  as  regarfis  de  ^feSaesr 
•ikfik  of  mimien^  oi»toiiis»  aad  eoiiamm  ;  but  when  an  historical  &ct,  sudi 
as  the  cons])iracies  of  our  aathcnr,  is  to  be  related,  Ih^i  the  slightest  exercise 
of  the  imagination  yarying  the  narrative  renders  it  a  lying  fiction,  whidi 
jBotbhig  but  the  most  wiifol  bhndness  or  perverted  judsment  wooki  sedc  io 
palBate.  TouathisBMQtiontf  tbensnieof  the  firstoftneroniancists  seenis 
but  an  ill-advised  mode  of  provokmg  comparisons,  which  we  suspect  would 
•be  found  as  **  odorous"  in  the  case  of  the  noble  peer,  as  in  every  other. 
However,  setting  aside  lus  politioal  prejudices,  this  work  is  not  without  in- 
terest and  literary  merit ;  the  style  is  often  elegant, — ^the  shades  of  character 
«lcilflilly  (Mstim^hed, — and  the  action  at  times  rapid  and  romantic.  These 
two  volumes  form  onty  the  fhst  part  of  ttie  work :  when  the  whole  is  before 
us,  we  shall  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  events  whidi  the  duke  has  imdertaken 
torelate. 

Noutemtx  FragmenB  PhiloMpfnquei.     Par  Victor   Cousin*  Prof^semr 
Paris,  1829.    Pichou  and  Co.    1  voL  in  8ya 

NoTBiNO  which  proceeds  from  the  pen  d  M.  Cousin  eaa  be  uniutei^Gig 


to  the  public;  and  if  the  New  Philosopiiic  Prsffments  which  he  has  juSt 
{mt  forth  be  not  destined  as  a  pleastng  pastime  for  the  superftdal  schdaor, 
they  will  yet  be  found  to  form  a  suitable  subject  for  the  metutative  stiklks  Of 
4he  truly  scientific  man* 

M.  Couan  opens  his  work  by  introducing  Xem^ihon  to  us»  It  is  yet  the 
first  stage  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  human  mind,  inci4[)aUe  of  retro- 
^nesnon,  and  too  feeble  to  take  itself  as  the  object  of  its  contemplatiom^ 
seeks  in  {^sioal  science  for  a  revealing  of  the  principle  of  existence,  en^ 
deavouring  to  expbdn  nature  by  natural  causes.  M.  Cousin  is,  howevei^ 
caniiil  to  distinguish  two  elements  of  the  Xenophontic  philosophy,— th& 
•imply  empiric  imd  material,  and  the  Pythagorean.  Then  comes  Zeno,  1^ 
«oldier,  the  hero,  the  martyr  of  his  school,  and  the  Isther  of  the  dialeotie  ait» 
who  first  substituted  prose  as  the  instroment  of  reflection  and  reasoning  in 
place  of  .poetry — the  native  and  in^;Hred  laz^uage  of  philosoj^y.    An^oM 

n'udice  represents  this  pfailosqpher  as  the  inventor  of  so^nstry  and  scho- 
ic  caviUing.  M.  Cousm,  by  the  weightiest  authorities,  has  undartskeft 
to  restove  him  to  his  true  place  mhistoiy.  It  is  true  ttiat,  often  in  his  woiks, 
thephifosopherhas  suppcrted  both  sides  of  tiie  question;  and  this  has  hitherto 
subjected  him  to  mi8coiiee|](tion.  If  he  seem  to  adopt,  if  he  devek^  Us 
puiversary's  opinions^  it  is  m  order  the  better  to  refote  them  by  the  conduh 
«ions  to  which  he  drives  them;  Historians  and  posterity  have  considered 
|hat  gravely  wluch  he  meant  merely  as  a  fiction,  a  dialectic  *'  ruse  dt 
guerre.** 

The  author  next  enters  on  a  learned  and  highly  interesting  dissertafiofi 
concerning  the  causes  which  led  to  the  death  of  Socrates : — **  Three  chid 
reasons  iiSuced  his  condemnation;  lst«  The  resentment  of  the  wits  of  his 
time,  whose  ignorance  he  had  exposed;— 2d.  The  hatred  of  the  democracy, 
who  were  exasperated  by  the  infallible  equity  of  Socrates ; — ^3d.  The  vrrKth 
of  the  clergy  on  hearing  him  proclaim,  in  the  fiice  of  the  sacred  divinitiea^ 
|i  Providenoe  manilesting  itidf  in  nature  to  the  eye  of  £uth  by  the  first  causes 
to  which  all  external  phenomena  were  to  be  referred,  and  in  man  l^  com 
science,  the  immediate  and  incorruptible  organ  of  the  divinity.** 
•  Alter  a  fragment  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
some  delightfij  dialogues  on  tbs  same  subject,  M.  Cousin  bi^iiigs  us  to  the 
third  efoch  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  in  the  Alexandrian  sehool,  -wtadk 
neutralized  its  useful  labours  by  its  visionaiy  risapsodies.    The  inquiries  of 
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the  author,  in  regard  to  the  philosophers  of  this  school,  are  deeply  scieiitifie, 
and,  in  order  U>  throw  light  upon  their  works,  he  employs  all  the  reaoofoes 
of  biography  and  vaiious  erudition. 

Du  Courage  Civil  et  de  rEduccOwnpropreh  irupirer  les  Verfui  PubUques. 
Par  H.  Come.    1  voL  8vo.    Pans,  1828 — 9. 

Thb  very  title  of  this  work  is  a  recommendation  sufficient  to  secure  an  at- 
tentive perusaL  For  what  inquiries  can  be  of  greater  interest  than  those 
xelalive  to  the  most  efficacious  means  d  training  generations  with  a  d^p 
.lense  of  their  civil  duties,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  fulfil  them,  under  all  drcamr 
.atances  and  at  all  costs  ?  Public  institutions  can  never  be  maintained 
unless,  by  the  zeal  which  enforces  and  the  courage  which  defends  them; 
and  if  that  z^  aiid  that  courage  be  not  graven  on  the  heart  of  infancy ;  i 
th^  grow  not  with  the  growth,  and  strer^hen  not  with  the  strength  of  the 
npemng  youth  and  perfect  man,  then  it  vrill  require  but  the  breath  of  a  bold 
corruptiomst  to  pun  away  the  unfed  flame  of  merely  seeming  freedom ;  and 
to  guard  against  the  possibiUty  of  such  a  political  extinction  of  public  right 
is  the  objeS  of  M.  Come  in  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  fulfiUed 
with  honour  and  talent,  in  the  pa^  now  before  us.  His  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  whioh  axe, — 1st.  On  the  natttre  qfeivi/  courage  and  on  itt 
raritff;  2ikL  0»  the  cautee  of  the  rarity  of  eivU  cowrage;  3rd,  On  the 
remediei  for  the  causee  qf  the  rarity  of  civil  courage ;— aUtkwee  bearing  the 
.stamp  of  sound  reflection  and  care^  study.  After  having  pointed  out  the 
Tanous  causes  of  the  rarity  of  civil  courage,  M.  Come  enters  on  a  discussion 
of  the  means  best  calculated  for  revivinj^  that  sacred  fire  of  patriotisai  which 
inflamed  the  hero  to  miraculous  exertKms.  He  admits  the  fact,  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  modem  nations  cannot  be  precisely  that  of  the  ancients ; 
pertly  by  reason  of  the  dispersion  of  the  various  peoples  over  a  vast  territory; 
pertly  on  account  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  which,  by  renderii^  con- 
quest less  distinctive  and  tyrannous,  has  diminished  among  men  that  horror 
jo(  a  f<neii;n  ycke  which  fired  the  freeman's  breast  of  old.  But  if  tiiis  great 
incitement  of  exclusive  glory  and  perpetuity  be  wanting  among  the  modems, 
oa  the  other  hand  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity 
for  such  incitemei^,  now  that  general  civilization  brings  the  nations  as  it 
were  nearer  to  each  other,  extixi^ulsl^ig  rivalry  and  hc^  It  is  to  pubiie 
jmirit,  that  opening  germ  so  rich  inprosperous  promise,  that  we  now  look  for 
the  preservation  of  social  life.    The  author  seems  to  point,  with  sincere 

eeasure,  to  the  eminent  public  spirit  which  inspires  the  breast  of,  as  he  terms 
»-,  "  Old  England."  "  En^and,''  he  says,  'f  presents  to  us  the  most  strikii^ 
rumple  of  the  hes^t  of  greatn^  and  power  to  which  pubhc  spirit  may 
attain.  There,  inc^d,  it  need  not  shun  a  comparison  with  the  patriotism  of 
the  andents.  The  Englishman  looks  to  the  moral  existence  of  his  constitu- 
tion as  the  Roman  regarded  the  seven  hills  of  the  city,  built  by  Romulus. 
He  is,  full  of  the  ,noblest  sentiments  which  can  animate  and  aggrandize  a 
nation ;  he  is  proud  of  his  well-beii^,  of  his  opcdence,  of  his  freedom,  and  of 
his  unrivalled  power,  in  either  hemi^here,  for  he  Imows  the  steaidKast  base 
whereon  his  high  prosperity  is  founded.  The  abstracUons  of  the  represen- 
tative government  assume,  in  his  eyes,  not  less  substance,  excite  not  lesi 
interest  and  passionate  enthusiasm,  than  do  positive  <>bjects,  whose  results 
are  immediate.  In  England  public  sfxiit  watehes  at  every  breach  whereby 
danger  possibly  might  enter,  and  stuids  prepared  for  every  effort,  and  for 
every  sacrifice.  In  vain  Bxe  her  gigantic  enterprises,  the  risks  of  her  un^ 
bounded  commerce,  her  colonies,. vast  as  empires,  her  entire  force  confided 
jto  the  waves,  and,  above  all*  her  enonnaus  and  incalccdaUe  debt ;  in  vain 
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are  tbete  pcnnted  tt  by  the  peoples  of  the  earth  as  sufficient  to  swallow  aU, 
even  the -towering  pnde  of  England.  The  Englishman  feels  no  fear,  for 
public  spirit  is  the  anchor  of  his  power/* 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  plan  of  studies, 
oorresponcbng  to  the  wants  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  appears  to  us  full 
of  profound  and  lucid  views.  We  only  regret,  and  herein  M.  Come  would 
aeem  to  agree  with  us,  that  the  form  of  an  academic  work  has  not  permitted 
him  to  develqpe  this  important  part  of  his  subject  at  greater  length. 

Diseuno  sobre  el  inftt^o  que  ha  tenido  la  CriHca  Modema  en  la  decor 
dencia  del  Teairo  Anti^io  Eepc^ly  i  eohre  el  modo  can  que  debe  eer  con- 
sideradoparajuzgar  convenientemente  de  tu  nUrito  parttcular.  Vor  D. 
A.D.    12mo.    Madrid.    1828.   .  . 

Thb  principles  employed  by  the  Spanish  critics  of  the  past  century  for 
estimating  uie  merit  of  the  dramatiopoets  of  that  nation,  have  given  nse  to 
many  warm  and  fruiUess  disputes.  The  woiks  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cat 
deron  have  been  judged  by  tne  rules  of  the  Greek  tl^tre,  and  it  has  been 
decided'that  all  the  old  Spanish  comedies  are  written  in  vidation<tf  the 
unities,  and  consequently  merit  condemnation  as  monstrous  and  absurd.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  promulgators  of  such  principles  would  employ  their  phi- 
losophical researches  in  ascertaining  wky  the  great  writers  in  question  dis^ 
regarded  rules  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant,  and  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  they  produced  so  many  indisputable  beauties,  not  only  by 
the  power  of  their  genius,  but  by  the  very  violation  of  the  boasted  rules  by 
which  it  is  attempted  now  to  juds:e  them.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  diffl[- 
culty  of  creating  according  to  the  classical  rules,  could  have  deterred  the 
authors  of  such  pieces  as  El  Desden  con  el  Detden — La  Verdad  Soepechoeor-r 
No  Siempre  lo  Peor  ee  derto,  and  others,  which,  despite  of  criticism,  will  last 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  The  classic  dogmatists 
shoukf  rather  condude  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  dramatic  writers  of 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centmies  constitutes,  in  lact,  a  new 
roedas  of  dramatic  poetry,  differing  very  naturally  from  that  of  ancient 
ureece,  which  was  produced  under  peculiar  influences,  whidi  have  no  sp^ 
cation  whatever  to  modem  Spain.  Such  an  inquiry  raigM  have  led  them  to 
the  truth,  and  would  ^bably  have  mduced  them  to  estfU>Hsh  new  rules  for  a 
new  style  of  composition,  instead  of  absurdly  endeavouring  to  apply  the  laws 
of  the  ancients  to  the  works  of  tiie  modems.  Inquiries,  embraced  and  pro- 
secuted in  this  spirit,  and  which  some  among  the  Spanish  critics  were  evefy 
way  qualified  to  carry  on  suooessfrilly,  would  nave  produced  effscts  more  im- 
memate  and  far  more  beneficial,  than  any  which  have  resulted  from  the  cen- 
sures so  plentifully  and  inconsideratdy  poured  forth.  The  characteristics  of 
the  national  com&dy,  which  are  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Spanish  theatre 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  wouki  luive  Deen  defined;  and  the  youth,  aiid 
distinguished  minds,  which  are  now  little  more  than  skilfril  imitators  of  the 
dassic  modds,  would  have  been  original  creators  and  authors  of  novelties 
interesting  by  their  conception  and  expression,  and  by  the  degance  and 
vivacity  m  the  dialogue,  in  whidi  the  language  of  Cervantes  and  Oranadas, 
nowsonesrlectedandcormpted,  would  have  become  more  and  more  pre- 
valent The  author  of  the  Diecureo,  winch  has  aflbrded  us  an  opportmiity 
for  these  few  remarks,  has  proposed  to  himself  an  object  sinular  to  that 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  as  so  desirable,  but  we  think  he  may  he  said  to 
have  failed  on  account  of  his  having  availed  himsdf  of  metaphyncal  disqui- 
sitions, instead  of  £m^  and  results.  He  thus  represents  the  cuffeaence  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry.  **  The  cAiMtai/ generally  paints  the 
vol..  III.— NO.  VI.  %  o  vices. 
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MS  Skert  lUvimolf  ^  B9&ki^ 

yioes^foMit^  •adp<Mtoa6#f  the  hontufc  nefe ;  tnd  the  fMnMSid^  as  ragBi4i 

theanoient  SpMiish  theatre,  dtsoiibes  dmiy  i^icRfidriid  wrlnitonotl  chaaw* 
ters."    We  differ  in  some  des^reefroxn  IKm  definitioB.    The  Spaimh  fluJifa* 

wutiDf  of  tbe«i  are  entirely  tMttwd  and  kleaL    But  te  aftciert 
teabKiMKipoaeB  to  paint,  and  net  le  Kten  ttanoBra,  Innleaaefl 


as  Yv^  «■  to  norebae  and  tnatraot  NttwithiiMtdiqg  tfaa  MVjawUj  trf  Hia 
author  of  ttie  yreaant  i>»iCTirw».  and  hb  <i?ideMtn«hto  be  tJieng^  taiiiBr  a 
ridlful  metaphysician  than  a  lucid  critic,  his  work  deserves  a  favooxible  ie- 

SNm  from  the  SMoish  raader^  <m  aioaouBt  ofits  ti«kr  Spaniflh^slMMlM; 
iUb««|thofinit  attempt  toeastaff  tiia  lar^  yaha  ^  Fnwieh  ini- 
tatioB» 

1.  Diecionario  Qeogrqfico-EMkdUHeo  de  Bipafia  y  Portuged^  per  Don 
8etM«fti«a  de  Mifiano,  iiMniuX}  4e  kt  Rmi  Ataiemia4t  la  fiU^m  f  A 
lioiSmMhdS9(9&ogf^deP<m9,    lToL4to.    Madrid,  i896-M. 

%  0b9mn)aeimii^m<mmtt(m  aMLm  for  qmkan  mn Dicdtmath 'Geogtt^ 
f  B^adMiioode  Btp9Ha,qme$e'mkipM90dm4a^p6tD.J.AhrBre^  Itmk 
IfadM,  I88«-SS. 

$m   Oi99UctMC¥fH   wtt  wBKttft  fwf  l/ieCIOfHI^e  a  Mf   daMfMKVlMtfy  de    ™« J. 

Al^av«t. 
4»  OwtatwiOTMaj^t#8^pioe  af  JnnseitlW)  Dwi  SooqiIubi  Ji^wam  savr Af  asa 
Diawnmio  wafffttfUfo-EnkMitico  da  Etp^na  y  Ffniingd^  per  et  f«a« 
mlorarr^fMtlMloD.  J.  OabaBen).    Itmo.    Mamd,  I8t7-a. 

5.  C^metmmm  y  mdidhn^i  ed  ariiMo  Madrid  d^DbxMmaio  Craanfiffco* 
JitMtl^Mto  ^  JDwi  S^oHian  Mdtmo,  per  PitUo  IKamaltton.  \tmo. 
Madrid,  182r-«8.  ^  ^ 

6.  KjKo^ii^a  \JiHV€f9ai  jPoftfMs  tf  jRi#A9nM  wRitieaaa  as  JBXttiiO;  Sani** 
Oa^a^cfoSem  Osf^^porD.Malbno Torrente.  1*1  %* Paste.  tToLlot 
con  «a  Atlas.    Madrid,  1 827^ 

Taa  andmtolring  atf  a  Gaographioal  DkAiaany  af  tlia  Tttt 

wUi  hae,  front  tiiae  to  tiaie>  eayiaed  the  ai<wHna<rf  Many 

Mee  the  first  formatioa  af  llie  CastiliHi  ki^BMB^    Ue  vast  ^qoantifly  af 

sntonakatistia^tor  audi  a  pupoae,  is  aaattnad  tirou^ 


acB^it  sAd  pnated  modsM,  nangr  af  ^ 
and  an^avet;  and  «hene  is  kenUy  aa  iMpsrtaat  faaaoA  aT  ptyaieal  gaa* 
gn^,topompll|n»  fltoiUitifli»  histery,  te.,  which  law  net  baai  fa  wtod  ariti 
the»o8tnrotoaiadaad  ihiateiaaaaeahhothto  i«MnLMte,6ie  ol9«t  a( 
whkAesAiweet the whptekJagdoBi^aBalsaliwBaiti  rill  dssiiitiiieii.ii 
t^eeoh  t)rovfW)e,dlyidiooe8e,€skffdflhip.  this  being  the  ease,  we  apaia 
BOt  a  bide  eaiiKV^  «t  the  gra;ve  asaeitton  oT  Seier  lia^ 
AKrtioaaiy^  has  opened  the  way  by  which  atbeMaaaymjooeeia*^^ 
toring  «e  fiMuny  and  ea<^  diseeuBSftog  ahfltaoha.  The  tciifiaa,  ateea  1 
hees  we  Astiee  at  Ihe  head  ef  tins  aitiefe,  have  heoi  Bi«eftl«pMa  in  fo" 
eat  the  autoberieas  aad  aboaraaafal^  emvs  which  ciigflaae  the  wodi  af 
Miiaaa*    Iheeather  pvoaiisn^afiaAiAhtfiaadv  with  a  soppknieat,  to 


which  hepiapasastoiwctifyhn  nistdkea^  b«taa  MBaa*eC  tlMa  anl^  i 

•ea  01  1 


a  aatugeheve  been'diseeaetad  saiae  the  fwbUitotoa  of  thsaretx 

the  aather  has  pat  foHh  so  pear  and  iieeMe  a  4ie«eaee  in  hto  taply  to  Alvatoi, 

--add  te  which  Ihe  ahstnuusy  diq^a^cd  b¥  baai  ia  aontonaag  the  pi4A^ 

•ftfae8aooeedingvotoBiQB,to1heTeiytogt,  whhaotftafittoa  by  the " 

warnings  wtaoh  ha  has  iaoeived,r-^«N4  wiihacit  waMaff  tar  hia  ti 
we  feeljaatiiicdto  fiiWMig  woe  af  tao  oaaMlwifJae    ln^hartiat 


af  the  iPircrfsaawe  is  4iet>a  at  of  sufiMit  jaitouialiin  to  affranato  tha 
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leaniMl  and  }ndieiou8  fnticiiini  which  ho^e  haeo  pMsed  ngtm  Ug  work— or 
thai  he  has  ao  little  delicacnr— and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  so  little  literary 
ttonacifiDce,  and  ao  much  of  qtiacl(ish  impudence,  as  to  limit  his  care  to  tlie 
•ollActioB  of  subscriptions,  the  amount  wberaot  if  we  may  judge  from  the  list 
at  the  eloae  of  the  conduding  Yokune,  must  have  fullv  coiresnonded  to  the 
views  of  mere  pecuniary  speculation,  which  akoe  could  have  been  consulted 
in  pufatishiofi;  A  work  like  that  before  us.  W<;  for  our  part,  should  be  incl'mei 
to  eoBie  to  the  former  of  these  conchisi(»i%  9otwitbstaDdi^|g;^our  adaM>w- 
ledfment  of  MiSano*s  merits  as  a  writer  on  otW  subjects  more  within  the 
aphere  of  faia  capabiUtiea,  and  requirioi:  ralher  skilful  diction  and  satirical 
power,  than  prolound  and  e^anaive  knowkdf  e.  or  a  dear  and  weU  formed 
critical  judgmeot.  In  1823,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Cortez  of  Cadiz,  he 
publiihed  a  coleotkMi  of  C^toi  del  PobreaUo  holgazoH,  in  w4»idi,  with 
mgMff  aneeeaaful  aarcaam,  he  attacked  the  priodpalabuses  of  the  despojtie 
gOTcnuntnt  Sbortiy  alter  the  eppeaesace  oClbis  work  Mioano,  in  the  re- 
aeataaeota  and  divisions  of  party  ooanequent  on  Uie  disastrous  inv^on  of 
1M8«  bacaae  an  arowed  enemf  of  ^e  constitikionaliats ;  and  Vfi- 1825.  he 
wraie  «  histoij  «f  the  tBpanish  ifemMamu  from  18^-23,  in  which,  without 
evineing  any  kterary  ability,  he  dis^ilays  •  verir  palpable  partiality  Againat  th0 
▼nnqniflhed  and  a  grovelling  adulation  ^  the  viotorious  party.  His  latest 
work  is  the  Ci«ographieal  and  Statiatical  Dictionary*  by  the  pwbUcaition  of 
wfaioiiha  lias  uttady  deatragwl  whataver  reputation  he  pre^vioMsly  posae^^ed 
in  ttie  fidd  of  literature.  Had  he  confined  himaeV  witto  the  l^ts  of  his  ca- 
pacity aa  <be6enbad  in  the  <7arte,  Mi&ano  migbt  pvobably  ha^^  Ai^ted  and 
a^jovod  an undispmlad  praise;  bnt  some  litoiity  haa  iAdnc^d  hm  to  seize 
tbe  historic  pen,  and  to  cheviah  tlie nMinnhaona piwaiiiwptian  tj^heis^shl^ 
of  aocom^shing,  ainglv  and  unaaaisted,  an  entei|ffiae  so  yasit  and  eomphcjoJted 
aa<liat<)f  the  Geo^vapM^  ab^  ^^^tiatienl  D^etKmair.  Thereault  is  precisdy 
wiMt  Mieht  hambaen  andieipntod.  Hnfinds  hunsaTf  eovenad  with  ahami^ 
and  an  object  oCiinreleEiting  ridicule ;  whiM  nmoog  the  wdNoundeddemub* 
eiations  of  his  titerary  perfomance,  the  nmoour  of  paity  has  taken  oocaaion 
to  mingle  peraonalitiee  pvovoked  by  the  tergivcraaAton  and  ignwniny  of  hia 
pcklieal  career.  Thn  latter  eircumstanoe  ia  oMioh  to  be  kunentod,  for^  with 
the  exception  of  this  singie  bkniah,  the  castiraUay  pamphlets,  publishfld  m 
tile  sutijeet  ef  Mfianffs  dietionary,  undocditeSjr  foam  a  bodgr  of  .aiUoiaw 
evay  way  honourable  to  the  titeratuM  of  ipun;  on  ancount  of  the  man/ 
iK^ote  nolfoes  on  Instoiy,  atsctiatica,  and  astk^nitiai,  lainch  they  oonlaii^  aod 
equaHj  ao  by  the  witty  «Ad  agreed^  tein,  liirety  atyl^  and«^gaat  tonguaga 
in  wtiwh  th^  are  wi^n*  The  ttwttioi»-*if;  lindaed*  AhraMc  and  CaMlaro 
be  liot  psendo-nymicB  for  one  and  the  awne  peaaaai ;  by  itheir  *tte^  on 
ttte  (fiotionary,  which  have  regularly  I6)k>w6d  the  am>e«rancia  of  Mchvoluim^ 
have  done  an  essential  service  to  literature,  tboHgh  it  ia  airident  that  th^ 
have  been  led  to  tihe  \uk  more  by  a  wwh  to  tfavow  diioradit  on  Mi&ano  per- 
aonidty,  than  %y  any  Ifngher  m0Hve.  Th^  pamphlets  ieni»  in  iM^  a  «M^e* 
ment  to  the  woric  in  'Ouestioffi,  which  iacomplete  though  it  Imu  is  a^theonly 
one  of  its  general  kind  in  Spain,  since  no  aotbor  has  yet  taken  adv«nta^  of 
the  great  and  ample  stores  at  hand,fbrthecanpkitkaof  annhanunAertakinff 
in  the  most  perfect  style  conceivid^.  The  Aeademy  of  Hiatoiy  qommaiiced 
hj  pubKshing,  under  very  favourable  auspioea,  two  volmnea,  containing  the 
Geographicfll  Dictionary  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  thnae  Basque  pvoviooea— 
y€t,  by  a  fital  abandonment,  4>ut  too  eoomion  in  the  laboura  of  bodies  oor* 
porate,  the  task  has  been  discontinued. 

Ben.  Mt&ano  tsd^es  especial  cu«  to  make  iia  naqnainted  wdtti  the  4aet  that 
be  opened  a  correspondence  with  all  the  «arocttal  avthontiea,  unests  «nd 
trthers,  as  also  wMh  tnaiqr  weil4Hfon»ed  iiitt^ 
•"  2  o  2  the 
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the  Peninsula,  fnr  the  purpose  of  procuring  authentic^^informafion ;  bnt  the 
matter  and  arrangement  of  the  articles  prove  that,  if  by  these  meuis  he  could 
have  collected  such  inteUigenoe,  he  has  been  wanting  in  the  critical  taknt 
necessaiy  ibr  the  due  selection  and  disposal  of  the  accumulated  stimes,  bf 
i^tii^  the  useless,  supplying  the  defective,  and  amendmg  the  incxHT^  so 
much  so  as  to  make  it  wppesr  that  in  requesting  the  contr&utioDs  of  the 
just-mentioned  puties,  his  principal  object  was  not  so  much  to  condense 
matmals  as  t*  ill  the  number  of  ^ages  which  he  stood  pledged  to  supply  to 
the  subscribers  within  a  gnren  period.  This  n^g^nce,  or  excessive  oonfi- 
denost  whichever  it  may  be,  is  the  more  reprehenS^le,  anoe  not  on^  could 
he  have  had  at  hand  the  most  copious  materials,  ancient  and  modarn,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  but  even  in  the  plan  httk  or  nothing  was  left  for  him  to 
desire  in  that  sketched  by  Jovellanos  for  the  Geogn^)hical  Dictionary  of  the 
Principality  of  Asturias,  which  he  might  and  oufffat  to  have  adopted  as  his 
modd.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  woric  of  Sefi.  MiSano  has  been  carried  to 
its  conclusion,  as  it  were  invUa  Mmerva,  notwithstanding  the  scanty  re- 
Guisites  possessed  by  the  author  for  this  style  of  writing,  he  luivii^  given 
irequent  and  flagrant  proofs  of  his  utter  ignorance  in  ^;eography ;  and  also^ 
notwithstandipg  the  vigorous  and  learned  criticisms  with  which  it  has  been 
visited,  as  each  volume  successively  appeared.  This  dictionaiy  cannot  occupy 
any  honourable  place  among  the  works  of  its  kind  already  known  in  Spain  ; 
but  at  an  events  it  has  given  rise  to  much  kamed  and  insemous  disquisition 
on  the  part  of  its  critics,  who  have  thus,  for  a  ^Mce  of  nearW  two  years, 
sui^hed  the  Mteraiy  dearth  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  reninsiua* 

Ttie  woric  of  Torrente,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  title  and  subject,  but 
still  more  by  its  execrable  performance,,  deserves  the  distinction  oi  being 
coupled  with  that  of  Mifiano,  and .  of  reoehring  a  castigation  still  more 
severe.    It  is  really  lamentable  that  in  Madrid,  where  the  class  of  persons 
fhnn  among  whom  the  censorial  junta  is  selected,  possesses  some  education, 
Mid,  we  mar  thence  infer,  some  pretensions  to  literaiv  taste,  permission 
should  have  heen  mnted  for  the  printing  of  a  woric  which,  at  whoever  part 
it  may  be  opened,  presents  proofe  so  palpable  of  the  author's  dowmn^ 
knorance,  as  to  amount  to  anabsdute  insurang  of  the  enfightened  portion  of 
tte  pul^c    Under  the  shidd  of  a  distinguismd  dedication,  and  with  fslae 
sand  boastfiil  accounts,  of  long  vigils,  long  joonieyings,  and  ceaseless  Juco- 
brations,  whkih  he  pretends  to  have  patientlv  endured  for  the  completion  of 
this  woric,  the  author  gives  his  readers  nothing  more  than  an  uncozmect^ 
train  of  occasional  fects,  plentifully  interspersed  with  innumerable  fikuits  and 
falsities ;  in  short,  aheap  of  misstu^wn  matter,  the  confusion  and  absurdity 
of  which  would  excite  rioicule,  were  not  the  subject  one  calculated  to  arouse 
our  indignation  at  such  monstrous  abuse  of  its  capabilities.    These  wre  un- 
pleasant fects,  and  it  is  no  pleaung  part  of  our  duty  to  be  obliged  thus 
pointedly  to  designate  them,  Imt  still  more  unpleasing,  nay,  revolting  is  the 
net,  that  ignorant  men,  like  this  Torrente,  may  take  advantage  of  tte  ^oom 
and  disord^  prevalent  in  an  oppressed  country,  and  fend  their  fen-bom  glim- 
mering onhr  to  betray, — as  tyrann^s  exhalements  to  mislead  the  pubhe 
mind.    And  all  this  under  the  sanction  of  that  censorship  of  the  press  whidi, 
we  are  told,  is  the  sure  safeguard  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people.    Whidh 
of  the  **  best  interests*"  is  consulted  by  permitting  the  publication  of  wor^ 
Uke  this  of  Sen.  Torrente,  and  prohibitii^  that  of  others,  who  both  could  and 
would  contribute  to  the  progress  of  enl^;btenment  and  national  cultivation, 
we  leave  the  bigots  to  declare,  and,  pitying  their  dilemma  at  such  a  question, 
we  proceed  to  ftimish  an  excuse  for  their  patronage  of  Se&.  Torrente,  by  men- 
tioning some  of  his  movements  previously  to  his  return  to  Spain  frcm  tins 
country,  where  he  had  been  eiQoying  the  bounty  of  government^  on  the  j)fea 
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(tf  being  avietkn  to  the  eatuie  of  patriotism,  Torrente,  who  boasts  so  much  of 
bis  travels  in  foreign  countries,  styled  himself  a  consul  of  Spain  during  the 
constitutional  government,  in  whidi  diaracter  he  was  living  at  Florence  when 
the  constitution  was  abolbbed.  He  then  (became  intimately  connected  with 
the  emperor  Iturbide,  whom  be  accompamed  to  London,  and  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  accompany  to  Mexica  He,  however,  prudently  reconsidered  the 
matter,  and  resohred  to  await  the  issue  of  the  emperor's  expedition  before  he 
diould  finally  abandon  all  European  prospects.  lie  accordmdy  remained  in 
London,  livm^  as  a  refuF^e,  and  ever  boasting  of  his  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  political  views  and  interests  of  his  fdKm  emigrants.  The  result  of 
Iturbide*s  enterprise  became  known,  and  the  nund  of  Torrente  became 
changed.  He  no  longer  thought  of  self-banishment  beyond  the  seas,  but,  like 
a  true  patriot,  turned  his  look  to  Spain,  and  lon^  to  breathe  his  native  air. 
His  longing  was  soon  gratified ;  for  whe&er,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  found 
himself  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  Madrid  government,  by  the  services  he 
had  rendered  while  in  the  bosom  confidence  of  the  unfortunate  Iturbide,  or 
whether,  seeing  the  door  of  Mexico  closed  asainst  him,  he  thought  well  to 
open  for  himsdtf  that  of  Spain,  by  means  of  mose  potent  spells,— abjuration, 
breadi  of  feith,  and  sacrifice  of  every  hi^  and  honourable  feeling ;  certain  it 
IS  that  Torrente,  the  Torrente  who  had  eaten  the  bread  dealt  out  by  British 
bounty  to  proscribed  and  suffering  patriotism,  made  his  r^spearance  at 
Madrid,  in  the  dutracter  of  Ferdinands  most  faithful  slave.  There  he  still 
continues,  patronised  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
to  the  unsurpassable  extent  of  pennitting  the  puldication  of  his  Oeogrqfior 
UnwersaL 

Did  we  not  know,  firom  individuals  of  learning]  and  credibility,  that  Tor- 
rente  is  a  man  ignorant  and  illiterate  in  all  the  ei^nt  of  the  term,  without 
more  cultivation  than  is  requisite  for  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  as  the 
m^ost  ordinary  person, — ^were  we  not  ftuly  informed  of  nls  want  of  scientific 
Imowledse,  mai  of  the  ridicule  which  he  excited  in  London  and  dsewhere  by 
showing  his  Geogrqfia  Universal  as  a  specimen  of  his  wonderful  talents, — did 
we  not  further  luiow  that  he,  in  some  moment  of  sincere  conviction  and  just 
self-estimation,  himself  applied,  to  various  enlightened.  Spaniards  for  correc- 
tions and  embellishments,  which,  of  coiu^,  they  could  not  give  to  an  afflur 
so  intrinsically  and  irremediably  bad,— did  we  not,  we  repeat,  know  all  this, 
as  we  do,  still  a  sin^e  glance  at  this  nondescript  heap  of  unserviceable  trash 
would  suffice  to  justify  our  denunciation  of  it  as  one  of  those  privileged  pro- 
ductions which  could  only  proceed  from  a  peculiarly  constituted  mind  We 
might  easily  corroborate  what  we  have  said  by  a  selection  at  random  from 
the  pages  of  the  work,  but  this  would  really  be  a  waste  of  our  space  and  the 
reader's  time :  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by  citing  a  few  strokes  of 
the  author's  wonderful  talent  for  book-making.' 

The  Proemioy  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  is  but  a  ridiculous  muster  of  ill- 
disposed  phrases,  which,  oy  tiieir  age  and  infirmity,  mi^t  well  have  bee» 
excused  from  servke  on  the  present  occasion,  they  having  been  in  constant, 
requisition  from  time  immemorial,  for  -the  purpose  of  proving  the  utility  of 
geography  in  the  pre&ce  to  any  essay  on  that .  science.  The  only  origmal 
features  m  this  part  of,  the  author's  p^ormance  are, — 1st,  the  contempt 
with  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  of  Antillon,  and  other  distinguished  Sj^anish 
geographers ;  and  2d,  the  great  respect  with  which  he  vf^eks  of  hunseK 
when  parading  his  researches  during  a  fifteen  years'  residence  in  forei^ 
countries.  By  way  of  introduction,  he  favours  us  with  an  elementary  treatise 
on  the  use  of  glol>es  and  maps,  in  whidi  we  are  told  that  "  the  sphere  is 
called  artificial,  because  it  is  tne  effect  of  art,"  &c.  &c. 
We  pass  from  the  introductioo  to  the  work  itsell    The  author  undertakes 
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fo fonM)  n  eompepflott  of  incieiit  hntonr:  kt9tt(«niit  bagasfeyaadk 
obtcnnties  worse  thsn  tttt  langoage  used,  m  oaiitt  the  mention  of  At 
B^iTpUftiM,  Ctrthafhiians,  or  the  aneicnt  Jews.  Of  Speio  be  eridentlf 
knows  nothing  J  he  makes  nd  ncBtWn  either  of  the  menardiy  of  Amwon, 
nor  of  the  empve  of  the  Moorsi  He  utideitakes  to  give  aa  aeooont  of  the 
Hferature  of  Spain,  and  what  does  be  do?  he  eopiea  frcMa  fbft  BMioieea 
SeUeta  of  MendM  and  8ihre1a ;  he  eofriet  the  tides  of  the  obapters  into 
which  those  aothors  have  divided  tboir  werk,  SEod  also  the  names  of  those 
writers  wtiomthejrplsce  at  the  fbot  of  ea^  extract  ;-^«nd  here  wehttiebis 
Rentmm  Hiitoneo  on  the  kteraihve  of  dpafat  He  tiien  proposes  to  give 
a  list  of  MofiercTs  oomediet,  and  aaoag  theea  plaees  one  wfaieh  he  oais  £1 


Nobh  Ciudmkmo,  a  blonteieg  trsndsHon  ^aieBorn'mnU  Omiiikomm&^ 

)  immortal  Artt 


which  b  oottdosive  as  to  his  comprriiendiH  the  iounortal  Arencii  dramatist 
ffaially,  as  the  completion  and  crown  of  afl  his  ptevioos  abenrdifieB,  he 
enters  on  a  pompous  and  ehiborats  eelo^um  of  te  diotionaiT  of  Mi&ano. 
and  hi  imitation  of  that  eminent  and  ummpeadiiMe  auttior,  ne  maintakis 
that  ^e  errors  in  his  work  ai«  merely  en-ofi  of  the  press;  bat  tfab  grsteitens 
libel  on  tfie  printer's  devils  win  go  for  nothing,  and  the  twe  aothors  nrask 
set  up  some  better  sort  of  defence,  er  sfatv  as  fb^are* — ^we  knew  ofnowene 
ponishment.  But  having  thns  resehMf  loadsd  the  lettered  and  groaning 
press  of  Spain  with  this  enormous  burden,  he,  as  in  duly  boond,  b^;ins  the 
work  of  correction,  and  in  the  second  vohime  we  find  am  ef  errata  to  ib& 
first,  introduoed  as  ^ows  r^-"  List  of  errata  to  the  fkrit  vcitaiM  ^  the 
TTtrilrersal  Geography,  with  a  few  notes  relative  to  the  pamphlet  entilVeri 
Dique  Critico."*  Here  we  have  a  reply  to  the  critic  compr^iendsd  in  the 
Ustfof  errata  f  A  notel  method  this  of  anrangi^  the  oontents  of  a  wotic, 
though  periiaps  tlie  author  has  the  eandoor  hereby  to  convey  ttiat  bis  defsMQ 
is  the  greatest  bkmder  in  the  hst.  The  Dique  Critieo  here  aBnded  to  is  the 
criticism  published  against  the  Oeogni/Ui,  of  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  it 
is  maxkea  throughout  by  the  aeuteness  and  learning  #hioh  it  displi^  ae 
also  by  the  vritty  and  humourous  strain  in  which  it  is  writtoi,  and  to  whidi 
the  Spanidi  lan^aee  is  so  peculiarhr  adapted.  Don  Maiiaoo  Torrente  ia 
fliylea  by  his  enttc  Bl  Torrente  Don  Mariano,  on  account  of  the  Ibrioos  zmI 
dbpUyed  by  him  throughout  his  work  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Torrente 
win  be  more  indebted  to  this  version  of  his  name  than  to  the  litmry  labovrs 
of  which  he  leasts  so  much,  should  he  for  a  Hew  years  be  remeinberad  m 
1^  author  of  &e  Qeogrc^  UnivertaL 
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mLOHioBss  aioJi« 
ytmm  the  but  three  or  fbur  years  Ita^  has  lost  some  of  her  most  distia. 
guished  sons ;  and  scarcely  any  hope  exists  that,  as  long  as  the  delestafaU 
governments  which  desolate  that  coofttiy  kst,  any  (tf  the  rising  generatioii, 
may,  spite  of  obstacles  of  all  kind,  eompensate  the  world  for  such  kMses. 
Toita,  Piatzi,  Monti,  Vaoit-Berlmghieri,  and  lastly,  Melctnorrs  Gioje  have 
departed  this  life  within  tiie  above-mentioned  pmod.  The  name  eif  Gioia 
deserves  to  be  known  in  this  country,  and  we  tiope  at  some  future  penod  to 
be  able  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of  his  works.  We  must  now  be  satis- 
iladjfrith  presenting  a  sketch  of  his  life,  end  a  eatalogne,  as  accurate^s  we 
can,  of  his  Utxrary  labours.  Melchiorre  Gioja  was  txNrn  at  Piaoenaa^  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1767,  of  veiy  respeetable  parents^  akhough  neither  lieb 
nor  of  any  note.    His  ftther  was  n  nhenmith.    He  kxit  his  psients  while 
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yntf  young*  snd' m^  to^uicir  witti  Ibur  more  bro^Miyy  WMbiMiglit  op  ^  mi 
uiiele,  wha  had  been  appoinled  thor  guardiao.  llianks  to  the  noble  intti« 
lutions  in  wMoh  Italy  abounds,  edocation  may  be  ea«k  proeured  by 
persons  of  all  elasset.  Gioja  receiTed  his  in  the  CoUef^e  Aib^oni  of  Pui<^ 
eenza,  founded  by  the  famous  oardinal  of  that  name.  He  enteied  the  college 
when  he  was  seventeen,  and  left  it  afler  a  residence  of  nine  ^reaors.  He  studied 
Iheoloey  and  was  ordained  priest  But  theolo^  not  suiting  his  taste,  he 
applied  himself  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies.  On  leaving  the 
emlege  he  resided  with  his  brother  Lodorico,  and  for  about  four  years  he 
applied  lumself  with  the  greatest  perseverance  t»  his  favourite  pursuks.  He 
hAs  been  all  his  tife  a  most  indcMigahle  man.  He  used  to  study  generally 
•istoen  hovs  every  day ;  and  aft  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  in  order  net 
to  fall  asleep,  he  read  stonding,  with  the  light  of  a  Imp  uuspmdoA  ftom  the 
MfiiBg  daitlmg  before  his  eyes. 

When  the  mnch  armies  entered  Italy,  Gioja  was  one  of  the  wannest  paiw 
Usans  of  democracy,  and  having  abandoned  his  native  place,  whidi  by 
the  influence  of  Spain  was  nnckr  the  precarious  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Pannaof  the  fanmy  of  the  Bourbons,  he  went  to  Milan.  He  there  wrote 
some  pamphlets,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  opinions  both  religious  and 
poMticaL  Among  others,  the  one  'SuUe  Opiniom  Reli^iiose,  e  sul  culto  del 
Clero  Cattdico,*  and  that  *  Quale  dei  Goveroi  liberi  sia  pii!^  conveniente» 
air  Italia*  stand  prominent 

Oioja  was  very  fbnd  of  the  French,  as  he  thongfaft  thenieally  disposed  them 
to  render  Italy  mdependent  and  free ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  see  tbeoi 
bebray  the  expectations  of  the  country,  he  attacked  them  very  severely.  The 
tVmch  ambassador  Trtnw^  wished  to  reform  what  was  called  the  oonstitu* 
tion  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  substituting  one  of  his  own  making.  Gioja 
was  vexed  at  ^s,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  under  the  name  of  Marco  ferriit  m 
which  he  addressed  that  ambassador  in  the  strongest  language ;  not  such, 
however,  as  could  be  said  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  dreumstances.  TVouv6 
went  formally  to  ask  the  imprisonment  of  the  author  from  the  Gk>vemment  i 
but  he  could  not  obtain  it 

When  the  Russo-Austrian  army  occupied  Italy  in  1799,  Gioja  retired  to 
Piacenza,  and  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  bishop ;  nor  was  he  released  till  the 
fVrach  re-conquered  Ita^.  He  then  returned  to  Milan,  abused  his  enemies, 
and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  I  Russi,  i  Tedeschi,  e  i  Francesi  in  Italia,** 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  French  were  exceflent  parsons,  which  waa 
true  when  compared  with  the  other  two  nations.  But  he  forgot,  as  many  do 
now  who  compare  the  actual  masters  of  Italy  with  the  French,  that  a  mief 
is  not  one  bit  less  a  rascal  because  a  murderer  is  worsen  He  wrote  also,  not 
long  after,  a  pamphlet  '  Sul  Divonio,*  where  he  defended  its  Justice,  fc/t 
whioi  he  was  rather  ill-used  by  Government  in  spite  of  the  liberW  of  the 
press  which  was  nominally  existmg.  To  revenge  himself,  he  imitated  a  litUa 
pamphlet  of  Voltaire,  of  which  he  copied  even  the  title,  called  '  U  Povero 
DiavoH),*  whkh  was  a  Intter  satire  against  Grovemment,  for  which  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  9i  foreigner^  (Piacensa  did  not  form  part  of  that  firee  re- 
public where  such  government  existed)  he  was  banished;  but  was  soon 
recalled.  We  have  thouj^t  proper  to  notice  these  pamphlets  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  partly  on  account  of  their  tendency,  which  causes  them  to  be 
strictly  forbidden  in  Italy,  where  they  never  will  be  re-printed,  partly  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  absolute  silence  which  Italian  writers  are  obliged  to  observe  on 
their  contents  by  their  execrable  governments. 

The  French  invasion  had  had  an  amazing  effect  on  the  political  economy 
of  Italy.  Convents  had  been  suppressed,  and  their  larse  poperties,  as  well 
as  those  hitherto  entailed,  were  thrown  into  the  mark^i  ratemal  commerce 
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had  neociwL  a  new  impulte  by  the  diiatt>e»Miioe  of  some  of  the  smaQei 
states  of  Italy,  whksh  were  fused  together  l^thefonnation  of  lai^geron^  and 
the  lower  rsiiirs  beks  raued  to  a  more  independent  si^lation,  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  comforts  and  indulgoaoes  which  had  been  f  ormeriy  resenred  for  higher 
classes.  Giqja  turned  lus  attention  to  these  facts.He  wrote  some  rerv  clever  dis- 
sertations, *  Sul  conmiereio  de*  conmiestibiU  e  sul  caro  mrezxo  dd  yitto.*  He 
tiien  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  the  Statistic  Tables  of  the  Italian 
IQngdom  or  Republic,  uid  published  his  '  Discussioni  Economiche  sui 
dipartimenti  d*  Olona  e  del  Lano  ;*  and,  after  many  smaller  works,  he  printed, 
in  1808,  his  '  TaTole  Statistiche,*  which  were  followed  by  his  *  Logica  ddla 
Statistica/  *  In  these  two  w(»ks  he  gave  proofe  of  a  vast  and  domprehensive 
mind,  from  whidi  nothing  had  escaped  that  mi^t  be  turned  to  account  in 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  a  country  m  eveiy  reelect  His  plan 
was  too  minute,  and  descended  to  excessive  details ;  but  this  was  a  very  good 
fimlt,  and  in  applying  his  principles  it  may  easily  be  avoided. 

Giqja  was  never  a  lavounte  wuh  the  government  of  Napoleon.  He  was  in 
office  for  some  years,  but  then  was  dismissed,  and  he  was  known  to  be  too  free 
and  too  Italian  to  be  ever  a  favourite.  He  therefore  gave  himself  to  write  lus 
flrrat  work — *'  Nuovo  Prospetto  ddle  scienze  Economiche,*  which  was  to  be 
ffivided  into  two  parts — theory  and  practice.  He  published  the  first  part  in 
1815,  in  6  vol  4to.,  and  in  1818,  he  published  the  two  first  voL  4U}.  of  ibe 
pracfical  part,  with  the  title, 'Trattato  del  meritoeddleiieompense.*  These 
two  immense  works  are  those  which  give  him  a  c\um  to  ^  gcidd&ude  of 
posterity.  He  published  moreover,  during  the  last  tenyears,  varioua  minor 
works,  such  as  '  Sulle  tarifPe  Daziaree^'  1  vol.  Svo. ;  '  £lementi  di  f^k)8ofia»' 
8  voL  8V0.,  which  is  but  an  enlai^ged  edition  of  the  '  Logica  Statistica  ;* 
*  Principi  d*  Ideoloj^*  2  voL  8vo. ;  *  Trattato  dell*  Ingiuna  e  del  soddis- 
iM^ento  dei  Danni,*  2  voL  8va ;  '  Nuovo  Galateo,*  2  voL  12mo.  Lastly, 
he  published  his  *  Filosoiia  ddliEi  Statistica,'  2  vol  4ta ;  not  to  mention 
Tarions  articles  in  the  *  Biblioteca  ItaHana,*  and  in  the  '  Annali  Universali 
di  Statistics.* 

The  Austrians  detested  Gioja  as  much  as  did  the  French,  and  even  more. 
By  one  of  those  acts  by  whidi  this  government  stands  singular  in  the  annals 
of  the  civilized  world,  Gioja  was  imprisoned  in  1820.  ISr  reason  was,  as  it 
turned  out,  that  Galdi,  an  ancient  friend  of  his,  when  Pkesidoit  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Naples,  had  written  to  him,  asking  his  advice  with  respect  to 
some  points  of  political  economv.  He  was  imprisoned  for  about  nine  months, 
and  then  he  published  his  work,  '  Dell*  Ingiuna,*  which  was  all  the  bettar 
received  for  it 

No  one  can  deny  to  all  the  works  of  Gioja  the  merit  of  bang  written  with 
great  spirit,  and  oon  canore.  He  is,  perhaps,  too  mathematical  in  his  arrange- 
ments,— too  diffitse  in  some  of  his  detMb, — too  incorrect  in  his  language, — 
too  abrupt  in  his  maxims, — too  bold  in  some  of  his  opinions.  But  after  alL 
and  in  spite  of  his  enormous  mass  of  quotations,  his  books  are  read  with 
mat  pleasure,  and  there  have  been  few  writers  in  Ital^  more  popular  than 
himself.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  proclaimed  any  new  maxim ;  but  he  has  with 
ffreat  force  of  logic  either  strengthened  some,  or  proved  the  futility  of  others. 
No  writer  on  political  economy  argued  with  more  condseness  and  vigour, 
and  no  one  supported  his  arguments  with  so  many  facts  as  Gioja.  His 
erudition  was  astonishing  (  we  use  the  word  in  its  true  sense),  and  stiU  it  is 
neither  heavv  nor  pedantic. 

His  popularity  was  partly  owing  to  his  well-known  patriotism,  his  inde- 

«  Id  1826,  Gioja  pnblished  in  2  vol.  4to.  his  <  Fllosofia  della  Sttdstica,'  which  we  hwt 
not  seeoi  Imt  whkh  we  belieTe  to  be  but  u  apiptificttion  of  this. 
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pendenoe  of  character,  and  his  happy  alluskm  to  many  events  of  the  d^y, 
vrhich  did  not  escape  unnoticed.  He  was,  moreover,  the  champion  of.  the 
Italian  school  of  economy  against  foreigners,  who  certunly  seem  not  to  have 
dealt  fairly  vnth  the  old  Italian  economists.  It  b  evident,  that  many  foreigners 
have  quoted  works  which  they  never  read,  whilst  modem  economists  have 
mercilessly  copied  the  old  Italians  without  acknowledging  it.  Gioja  chastised 
severely  Messrs.  Say  and  Sismondi  amongst  others ;  and  two  artides  of  his, 
in  the  *Biblioteca  Italiana,*  against  the  latter,  amply  prove,  that  the  Grenevese 
knew  some  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  economist  oy  heart  when  he  wrote  his 
'  Nouveaux  Principes,"  without  looking  into  any  hook.  It  is  only  to  he 
regretted,  that  Gioja  was  sometimes  carried  away  by  his  warm  temper,  and 
permitted  himself,  in  his  polemical  writings,  very  violent  and  unjustifiable 
expressions. 

He  was  a  very  active  and  lively  man,  full  of  spirits,  and  witty  in  his  con- 
versation. Open  and  talkative  when  among  friends,  he  was  rather  silent 
with  strangers.  He  did  all  he  could  to  inspire  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments 
in  the  rismg  generation,  and  was  particularly  kind  and  imtectionate  towards 
jTOung  people,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  hope  of  his  country,  which  he 
adored.  Me  died  on  the  2d  of  January  last,  and  was  sincerely  and  deeply 
regretted  by  all  Italy.  He  suffered  a  long  and  terrible  malady  with  tlie 
f^atest  resig[nation,  and  his  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired  to  the  last 
moments  of  ms  life.  He  lived  always  independent  and  free,  and  as  he  never 
court^  it,  he  never  obtained  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  had  the  glorious 
pleasure  of  being  indebted  to  none  but  to  his  own  exertions  for  hb  livelihood. 
Tlie  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  unsolicited  and  only  moved  by  his  merits,  sent 
him  a  (Uamondring,  and  bought  one  hundred  copies  of  his  large  work. 

HASSBL. 

On  the  '18th  of  January  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Weimar,  Professor 
George  Hassel,  aged  57.  By  the  death  of  this  justly  distinguished  scholar, 
the  8;eographical  and  statistic  literature  of  Germany  sustains  an  almost  irre* 
parable  loss ;  for  few,  veiy  few,  can  be  compared  with  him  in  extent  of  geo- 
{praphical  anid  statistic  knowledge,  or  in  the  happy  talent  of  moulding  the 
immense  mass  of  .materials  into  a  systematic,  compendious,  and  attractive 
form.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  various  writings  throuf^h 
which,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  he  contributed  to  t!he 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Some  of  his  works  are,  however,  too  im< 
portant  to  be  silently  passed  over.  Among  these  his  '  Statistischer 
Umriss  der  sammtlichen  Europaischen  Staaten,*  and  the  enlarged  edition 
of  this  work,  which  appeared  at  Weimar  in  1823-24,  under  the  title 
of  '  Statistischer  Umriss  oer  sammtlichen  Europaischen,  und  der  vomehm- 
sten  ausser  Europaischen  Staaten.*  He  opened  an  entirely  new  path 
in  the^systematic  treatment  of  statistics,  by  his  sketches  of  the  state  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1807.  His  '  Lehrbuch  der  Statistik  der  Euro- 
paischen Staaten,  Weimar,  1 822-28,*  was  in  the  highest  degree  successful 
and  complete.  He  took  a  most  zealous  and  active  part  in  the  *  Weimar'sche 
voUstahoige  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Erdbeschreibung,*  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  by  him : — Austria ;  Prussia ;  the  Germah  Confederacy ; 
Helvetia ;  Italy ;  the  Ionian  Islands ;  Great  Britain ;  Spain ;  Portugal ;  Den- 
mark ;  Sweden,  with  Norway ;  Russia;  Poland;  the  Asiatic  kmgdoms:  the 
two  East  Indian  peninsulas;  Japan;  British  and  Russian  North  America; 
the  United  States  of  North  America  (an  admirable  article) ;  Mexico ;  Guate- 
mala; and  Australia.  We  hope  that  the  collection  and  edition  of  his  un- 
finished 
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FsftOiftiCK  ScwoBL.  who  had  gone  to  Drefiden  to  deliTer  a  course  of 
lectures  on  pracUcul  philosophy,  end  had  befpm  it  with  great  sucoess,  died 
there,  fttMi  a  stroke  of  apopl^,  on  the  lith  of  January,  at  tbe  age  of  56 
vean.  He  was  deeeended  &oni  a  family  Icmtt  remarkable  for  their  pt^t 
manary  talents  ^  his  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  ckrgy  of  Hanover,  aod 
distia^ttiflhed  hnuelf  by  his  poetieal  works,  as  well  as  his  ScnsoBs.  His 
wade,  vHio  died  m  Denmark,  was  one  of  the  greatest  trasic  poets  that 
QeraMo  lileratnre  can  boast  of;  and  his  brother,  Augustus  WiUiam,  is  well 
known  in  Europe  by  his  '  Course  of  Dramatic  literature/  and  other  works. 
F.  Scklegd  haa  been  destined  to  follow  oommeroe  by  his  parents ;  but  Sad- 
m%  littk  mdination  iqr  that  yrofestion,  he  abandoned  in&  counting-house 
Isr  the  coUsjge,  and  went  to  atvdy  at  Gottk^en. 

AAar  distinguishing  fainsaeif  by  crttkiems  and  other  p^ierii  publisbed  in 
Tmiotts  periodicals,  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  Ifteraiy  woiid  bv  a  woric 
of  great  learning,  entitled,  'GesohiohtederOnechenundRomer;*  whidi  was 
akiHtJv  afWrwaitk  fbllofved  by  another,  entitled, « Geschicfate  der  Gnechischen 
«nd  KooMRoban  Poesie,*  a  woric  whioh  suficiently  characteheed  him*  and 
showed  how  much  he  had  made  anctent  poetry  his  study.  In  this  work 
ii  a  very  emellent  discussion  upon  the  diffioreaoe  beibneen  Ihe  rVaiaiffal 
imd  romantic  genius  of  the  andents ;  bnt,  unhappily,  Schleeel  bad  not  the 
necessary  peroeveraaee  lor  labouring  loqg  at  any  one  work,  and  on  thia 
account,  the  most  jpfoi  of  his  works  Mn  jneomplete,  and  tiial  imoa  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  little  more  than  a  fra^ent  He  also  published  a 
romance,  called  '  Lucmde/  in  whi^  Platonic  love  is  painted  with  much 
force;  but  this  also  is  incomplete,  no  more  than  a  first  vohune  having 
appeared. 

In  the '  Alhen6e,*  a  pubfic  journal  published  by  his  brother,  and  in  the 
*  Ahnanach  der  Mosen,'  piifblished  by  TieCk,  he  brot^t  forward  Tariou 
poetical  nroductions:  some  moreeoux there  inseiledmade  a  Tery  mat  aensa- 
Qon;  and  m  imitation  of  the  Tragedies  cf  the  andents,  he prisKshed'Alac^ 
which  waft  played  at  Berlin  and  Weimar,  but  did  not  grye  gmeral  sstis- 
fHetion.  Having  married  a  daughter  of  the  cdebrated  Jewish  jPhiiosopba', 
Mendelsohn,  he  made  with  her,  at  Cologne,  confession  of  tiie  Cathdk  mil, 
jDid  came  to.  Paris,  where  he  £:irmed  a  litfle  circk,  to  wfaicfa  he  d^rered 
a  course  of  phflosop)^;  he  ^en  gave  himsdf  to  6ie  stu<br,o'f  Orieotal 
^^ages,  and  especially  to  the  Sanscrit ;  made  extracts  and  imitationB  of 
▼anous  ancient  French  poems  upon  chivalry,  and  began  a  perio<£cal  w(Hk,  un- 
der  the  title  of  •  Europe ;'  but,  as  usual,  could  not  continue  it,  and  four  nmnbera 
only  appeared.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  published  a  poetical  almanac 
VTishing  to  consult  at  Vienna  some  unpublished  memoirs  of  Oharies  V., 
the  hero  of  a  drama  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  he  jroceeded  to 
Qiat  capital,  where,  it  would  aj)pear,  that  he  was  won  over  bf  mixusters,  who 
thought  that  a  writer  so  distin^ished  and  esteemed  among  theCterman 
people,  would  be  an  useful  auxilhaty  for  bringing  over  p\:A>Hc  op'mion  to  the 
side  of  Austria.  Thi  Poet  received  the  pompous  titie  of  Imperial  Aodic 
Secretary,  and  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army;  his  eundoymedt 
was  that  of  proclamation  writer—^  somewhat  singular  occupation  for  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  inhabited  the  regions  of  hterature  and  romance.  After 
the  war,  he  nive  at  Vienna  courses  on  literary  and  historical  srdnects; 
but  bis  opit^  tnen  free,  felt  the  irksome  influence  of  the  imperial  and  dericd 
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tttpywhip.  09  Urn  tw^wumaommnt  ef  bMdkicf,  Thanea  Metteniioh 
•gaia  called  the  Poet  forth  from  his  stadjr*  ftad  imposed  on  him  the  charge 
of  wiitiag  political  paraphldts  in  forouroC  Austria.  Schtegel  did  hta  best, 
and,  in  return,  the  Austrian  Court  ennd^ed  him.  In  his  ftew  career  of 
eonrtkr  and  poliiticuji,  Sohlegel  was  well  nigh  lost  to  literature ;  but  whea 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  secured  its  object  by  the  wars  of  1813  and  ldl4» 
his  mission  was  sit  an  end,  and  he  returned  illito  comparative  aeelusion ; 
fron  whioh  tima,  tiU  bis  dsa^  be  was  oecupied  with  literary  labours. 

TKAIASV. 

An1>bxi  MtKKaiuiyiCB  Ttsiatv,  Professor  at  tiie  University  of  6t 
Pietenbui||r,  and  Meadser  of  tise  Medioo^Ohirurgsoal  Academy,  and  oMtiy 
adiar  Socaeties,  both  Rcuntan  aad  ibrei|;n,  was  bom  m  lf«7.  At  a  very 
•ar^  aife  he  masifesteda  decided  ladinatitm  for  the  study  of  natural  Mstory, 
to  whieh  he  msf  be  said  to  have  devoted,  without  intermission,  the  whole  of 
his  )ifa»  with  the  airoeption  of  those  portions  of  it  when  his  iM  state  of  health 
•ompttted  him  to  relax  for  awhile  k  his  favourite  pursuits.  The  exemjtoy 
manner  m  wbadtk  be,  for  thirty  rears,  disehsr^ted  the  duties  of  his  Professer* 
idnp  at  the  Unhrersity,  wonld  alone  have  entitlod  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
oountrymen,  erea  had  he  not  interested  himself  so  warmly  as  he  did  in 
bchidf  of  sctsDoe'— labouring  to  inspire  others  with  that  seal  for  it  wliich  ha 
lalt  hiosRlf,  and  iacftiDg  tiiem  to  contribute  to  its  adranoement  It  was  im 
consequence  of  a  Meaaorial  by  him,  represoBtiag  how  iaipoitaat  it  was  ^nt 
odteges  and  other  seminanes  shoaAd  be  fumbhed  with  coBeotions  in  natural 
history,  that  the  govennbcnt  appmnted  a  special  comaaittoe  for  tins  porpoac^ 
Teriaev  himself  was  ciK>sen  a  member  of  it,  and  oontiniied  to  be  so  tifi  hb 
deatiB,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  October,  1827.  Bendes  a  tratislatKm 
•f  Bknneabaoh*s  Natural  History,  he  was  sn^or  of  the  following  works  >-* 
'A  Critioal  Acoovot  of  the  Modem  Changes  in  Mineralogy,  witii  a  short 
System  of  the  Setence,  1796  ;*— -*  Reflaetioas  on  Nature,  or  «i  Aecouatof 
Ptysical  Boshes  ing«»eral,  18ft  ;*r-'BkaaeBita  of  Botawcal  I^iloseq^yt 
ISIO;*— ^ASfstemaXse  AmmgeaaeMt  of  JiGnand  and  Animal  Substances* 
1810;' — <  Hisioty  of  Mftnendogy,  with  an  Aeoount  of  the  principal  Madam 
Systens,  Ulfr-^^FmidamnlaiJaameirtscfaSysleaQioflheAnimalKing* 
dom^  1814.* 

:FtlBl>SftIC1t  QBOBGS  ^WSITSCB. 

So  multifkitons  ware  the  departmeaHs  of  paintiag  in  which  this  artist  em- 
played  his  peneil,— 4iKn  histoiy  to  still  life,— from  such  subjects  as  his 
/  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,*  and  the  *  Ossisnia  Bardi  laoaentingthe  death 
'af  Camala,*  to  pictures  of  gold-fish  and  poultry,  imduding  all  the  interme- 
diale  daaaes  of  htslorioal,  mythological,  landscape,  poitrait>paintiag,  and 
the  rest,  that  so  for  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  him  aay  particular  rank,  accord- 
ing to  the  tohle  of  pictorial  precedenpy.  His  oelari^  of  ejceoutioa  enabled 
bias  to  prodwce  a  gnnt  number  of  maiieds  in  the  various  classes  we  have 
emunerated,— whHe  agreiytlaciity  of  style,  and  an  intimiUe  knowledge  of 
the  taohnieal  branch  of  his  art,  particulaxfy  of  colourng.  imparted  to  his 
wailcs  aaomit  for  beyond  that  of  his  eviier  contemporaiies.  For  it  shoukl 
he  observed,  tiMt  when  Weilsoh  nnfiwamnnd  his  career,  the  fine  arts  were 
hut  Mttle  cncanra^  inQenaany ;  and  but  lew  who  at  all  mented  the  aama 
of  artisia :  iH,  therafore,  on  the  one  hand  it  required  no  extraordinary  talent 
to  jwapais  the  medioarity  around  him,  it  demaaded,  on  the  other,  no  smaU 
shan  of  inborn  energy  of  tnind  to  ewrt  hiaaself  in  i|uto  of  all  the  apathizing 
iaAnenoe  ^  andifihrenea.  Theve  may,  howevei;  be  minds  whioh  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  visible  inferiority  of  competiton^  to  aonoBniplifih  what  they 
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would  hftT«  bMnde(«rrred  even  from  attaiptm^,  had  they  witneited  decided 
exeeOence  in  others.  We  do  not  hereby  mean  to  insinuate  that  Weitsch  is 
indebted  for  the  character  he  obtained  as  an  artist,  rather  to  the  ptmdty  or 
the  incapacity  of  rivals  than  to  any  positWe  merits  of  his  own  ;  because  we 
hare  no  means  of  judging  for  ourselves,  and,  consequently,  rdy  upon  the 
report  of  his  biognmher. 

We  cannot  here  follow  all  the  details  of  Professor  Fodken's  memoir,  but 
must  content  ouradves  with  oondensiiig  stiO  further  what  is  'm  itself  but  a 
sketch. 

Weitsch,  who  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  on  the  8th  of  Auffust^  1759,  was 
the  son  of  John  Frederick,  or,  to  adopt  the  cognomen  by  whidi  he  is  best 
known,  of  Pacha  Weitsch,  a  self-taught  landMape-painter.  Having  deto*- 
nined  on  pursnmg  painting  as  a  profession,  young  Weitsch  went  in  1776  to 
Cassel,  where  he  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Paul  Potter,  and  Rosa  di 
Tiyoli.  On  his  return  to  Brunswick,  he  was  empk^ed  for  some  time  in 
painting  rarious  subjects  for  a  j^;>an  manufactory ;  in  miUdng  cc^ies  from 
many  o?  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  SalzdaUum ;  and  likewise  in  portraif- 
paroting.  In  1783  he  visited  the  academy  at  Dusseklorff;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Amsterdam,  fh>m  which  ci^  be  proceeded  to  Munich,  and 
thence  to  Rome.  He  remained  in  Italy  nesriv  tnree  years,  some  portion  of 
which  time  he  spent  at  NaplM,  Paestum,  and  Rorence.  He  did  not,  how^ 
ever,  IKnd,  on  hu  return  to  his  native  city,  that  increased  empksymeDt  and 
patronage,  which  the  proficiencnr  he  had  made  led  him  to  expect  Portrait 
painting  continued  to  oe  his  chief  occupation  till  1795,  when  a  portrait  of 
his  fatmr,  which  he  had  sent  the  preceding  year  to  the  ezhilntion  at  Berlin, 
procured  him  an  invitation  to  go  and  settie  in  that  capital.  Notwithstand- 
mgy  however,  the  flattering  recefytion  he  experienced,  and  the  extended 
career  tint  here  seemed  to  open  itself  to  his  talents,  he  again  returned  to 
Brunswick.  On  his  second  visit  to  Berlin,  in  1797,  he  was  appointed  court- 
painter  to  his  Prussian  Majesty,  and. Rector  of  the  Academy,  to  whose 
triennial  exhibitions  he,  from  this  neriod,  generally  contributed  some  hkto- 
rical  composition  or  landscape.  Suoaec^uently,  the  events  o^the  wars  in  1812 
and  1813,  furnished  more  than  one  subject  for  his  pencil ;  sudi  as  the  battle 
of  Katxbadi,  that  of  Bar  sur  Aube,  «c:  after  which  he  again  emidoyed 
himself  chiefly  upon  pastoral  landscq>es,  to  whidi  he  was  particulariy 
attached,  with  the  exception  of  some  scripture  pieces,  that  he  painted  for  the 
garrison  church  at  Potzdam,  and  for  that  of  St  Andrew,  at  Brunswick. 
Bis  phyncal  powers  now  began  to  dedine  vistt>ly ;  in  July,  1827,  he  was 
attadced  with  a  severe  illness,  after  which  he  became  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker,  tiU  he  ezpfred  on  the  30th  of  May,  1828. 

As  a  man,  Weitsch  possessed  many  amiable  qualities ;  as  an  artist,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  l>esn  distinguished  by  that  universality  of  talent  which 
enabled  him  to  treat  with  equal  success  such  veiy  opposite  branches  of  his 
profession.  Even  in  the  single  department  of  landscape,  he  exhibited  this 
diversity  of  power  in  no  common  oegree,  confinmg  himsetf  to  no  particular 
brandi  of  it,— but  ranging  aKemately  from  individual  landscape  to  ideal 
composition,— end  from  the  heroic  and  pastoral  style  to  the  simple  rusticity 
of  every-da^  sceneiy.  The  principle  which  he  avowedly  adopted  was,  that 
the  snl^ect  itself  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  tr^ed,  and  as  the  execution  of  tne  piece.  Whatever  he  thought  of 
such  a  theory,  his  own  practice  seons  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
Armed  it— for  subjects  tne  most  trivial  and  common-place  in  themselves, 
acquired,  from  his  pencil,  an  interest  for  which  th^  are  indebted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  manner^— m  other  words— 4o  the  abil^  with 
whk^  they  are  represented.  « 
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